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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1951 


Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CHarRMAN. Now let the committee come to order. This is 
an executive session, because we want the Department to feel free 
and frank in making any statement. The Secretary has a prepared 
statement. I understand that he has no objection to that prepared 
statement being given out at the end of his testimony. There is so 
much we want to find out, I thought we would not follow the rule 
we usually follow in having open sessions. I want every member to 
feel free to ask any question. We want the Department to advise 
the committee. For that reason, it might be best to have an executive 
session. 

Is there anyone in the large audience that is not connected with the 
Department in regard to this bill? [No response.] 

Now, instead of breaking up the Pentagon every day, Jet’s adopt the 
policy in the three Departments that only the witnesses and those 
that are connected with the phase of the bill that is being considered 
come up when that phase of the bill is considered. We will take up 
the Army first. Let all the Army personnel come up. Let the 
Navy and Air Force personnel stay on the job while the Army is 
testifying, so we will have the functions of the Pentagon carried on 
without so much interruption in coming up here. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, before we go ahead, with reference to 
this executive session, | want to make an observation. I don’t want 
to sit in this proceeding unless some latitude is given in reference to 
the release of information. I recognize that no information which is 
harmful to national defense ought to be released. I think every 
Member of Congress ought to feel on his personal honor and his per- 
sonal reputation as a Member of Congress that that is the case. But 
I don’t think the Defense Department has been fair in reference toits 
releases. I want to go on record where something that is not a na- 
tional defense secret but means something to an individual member 
of this committee, to have the release of it, I think the Defense De- 
partment ought to recognize the fact that this committee is putting in 
hours trying to work with the Defense Department in reference to 
these matters and that the Defense Department should give this com- 
mittee and the members of it some latitude in the release of informa- 
tion which is not secret and not of military security. If there are 
matters coming up in this proceeding which pertain to something 

(931) 
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within the Congressman’s own district which is not a military secret, 
I cannot see any real reason for retaining it as a secret. 

The CHatrman. Well, | think the point is well taken. 

Mr. Brooks. I just want to be frank with the chairman and with 
the members of the committee, as well as the Defense Department 
here. I talked to Secretary Lovett. He understands my view. I 
an not very happy the way the last release was put out. I don’t 
think it was fair to the members of the committee. If it is all right 
with me to sit in this meeting under those circumstances, all right. 
But now if it is something that some member feels like affects his 
district amd it is going to be released anyway, I do think the member 
ought to be permitted to make his releases. 

The CHarrman. I think this: I think as we go through the bill, 
section by section, it will develop that what the witness is talking about 
is not secret and therefore it would not be any violation for any mem- 
ber of the committee to say to his constituency that the committee 
has passed on an item considering such and such project. But in the 
main we want to try to get all the facts and we want the Department 
to be free to tell the committee anything the committee may ask. 

Mr. Brooks. It is all right to work it that way. I think this, where 
the Department says something is a military secret it ought to be so 
regarded. 

The CHatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. By not only the committee, but also the Department. 
And to see, day after day, matters told us as military secrets and then 
turn around and see those same military secrets as a release from the 
Defense Department a few days later in the front page of the paper, 
doesn’t make sense to me, nor do I think it is dealing fair with the 
members of this committee. 

The Cuatkman. Now, Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have vou 
here this morning. It has been a long time since we have had the 
benefit of your counsel and advice. We want to compliment vou on 
the splendid service you are rendering to the Defense Department 
and the country. Weare glad to have the benefit of any observation 
you desire to make on this bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT A. LOVETT, DEPUTY SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Loverr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. | have a prepared 
statement here which is designed to give the background of the 
procedures followed in the preparation of this particular request. 
With respect to the question raised by Mr. Brooks, the matters that 
involve security considerations are limited in number. They relate, 
in my opinion, to only a few items in the zone of the interior and to 
overseas projects. | think, Mr. Brooks, vou will find as these hearings 
proceed that the Department is content to leave the judgment on 
those matters to the committee. 

\ir. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, of course I am perfectly willing to 
subscribe to that, although I recognize this, that we will see releases 
in the papers ina few days and how it is going to get out, I don’t know. 
That is what confuses me. Anything overseas, | have no interest, and 
[ don’t believe the members of the committee have a personal interest 
in releasing. But it is in my mind utterly ridiculous to tell us that 
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something is a military secret and a few days later find that in the 
press. I have seen it in Louisiana and I have seen it in other States. 
We will probably see it about these overseas bases, too. But of course 
I respect the Secretary. I think he is doing a splendid job and he is 
conscientious and sincere. As far as the overseas matter is concerned, 
[ can understand that view. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. Now go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Loverr. During the past vear the Department of Defense 
has had the question of the size, equipment, and deployment of the 
military forces of the United States under almost constant review. 
The problem might well be divided into three major areas: first, that 
of military personnel; second, that of equipment and supplies; and 
third, the military bases needed to support an adequate force. 

The first of these problems was dealt with by this committee in 
hearings, starting early this vear, of the bill which extended the Draft 
Act and provided a foundation for the establishment of a universal 
military training program. The second of the problems, that of 
equipme nt and supplies, has been dealt with by the Congress in three 
supplemental appropriation acts for fiscal year 1951 and in the appro- 
priation re _— now pending before the Congress for fiscal vear 1952 
The military public works authorization bill now before this commit- 
tee deals oak the third major area of our expansion problem, namely, 
the provision of adequate posts, camps, stations, depots, and other 
facilities needed to meet the operational requirements of the approved 
forces and to permit the utilization of the newer types of equipment 
to be delivered to such forces during the next few years. 

All three of these areas are mentioned because each area is inter- 
dependent upon the other. The manpower without adequate guns, 
tanks, airplanes, ships, ammunition, and other supplies are of limited 
value and even if all of these are available they are not fully effective 
without adequate bases from which to operate. 

During this fiscal year we have requested authority of the Congress 
for public works items needed to meet urgent operational requirements 
in the amount of $1,861,000,000. In the bill before you the military 
departments are requesting the additional operational facilities 
needed adequately to support and to make effective the 3!; million 
man forces provided for in the fiscal year 1952 budget. 

The three military departments started to put this program. to- 
gether shortly after the decision by the National Security Council 1 
December 1950, as to the size and character of forces to be reeommend- 
ed for fiscal year 1952. In developing the public works program, 
recognition was given to the fact that forces of this approximate size 
would no doubt have to be maintained over a considerable period of 
time. The initial estimates of requirements by the three military 
departments, for additional public works projects totaled in excess of 

billion. I think it is fair to describe these initial statements of 
requirements as a listing of all the facilities that might be desirable in 
meeting all of the operational and administrative, recreational, 
ligious, and welfare demands, and included a very substantial amount 
for family housing within the continental United States. 

Because of the size and character of the public works program 
which must be undertaken, and in recognition of the need for an orderly 
process of review, the three military departments, jointly with the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, developed certain ground rules 
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which would be utilized in evaluating the need and urgency of in- 
dividual projects. 

Generally, the ground rules provided: 

1. That new construction would be limited, where possible, to 
operational items needed to permit approved forces to be maintained 
in an effective operational condition. 

2. That existing and available facilities would be utilized to the 
maximum extent possible, and that replacements should not be con- 
sidered if the facility could be utilized one or more additional years; 
that no facilities in stand-by condition would be reactivated if it were 
more economical to utilize presently active defense installations. 

3. That expansion beyond the immediate requirements for ammu- 
nition shipping facilities, staging areas, expansion of general storage 
facilities, and improvement of utilities would be deferred for con- 
sideration in future requests insofar as such course could safely be 
followed. 

4. That with reference to housing, particularly within the conti- 
nental United States, maximum utilization would be made of title 
VIII of the Federal Housing Act which permits construction by pri- 
vate capital of living quarters for Department of Defense personnel 
and their dependents. 

5. That maximum use would be made of existing medical facilities 
regardless of the service currently having jurisdiction over such facil- 
ities, and that new construction sins 7 be limited to additional 
requirements or replacement of medical facilities that are in such 
condition that they could not be used for at least one additional year. 

6. That recreational and welfare facilities should be limited to 
those which are necessary to supplement facilities available in nearby 
communities and demonstrably necessary for the proper care of the 
effective combatant forces.’ 

7. That estimates for overseas base construction should be con- 
sidered and included in a public works request in such a manner as to 
permit achieving an equitable distribution of the costs between 
countries whose defense capabilities were increased thereby. 

8. That, in general, permanent and semipermanent facilities would 
be constructed in order to avoid the wasteful practice of building 
temporary structures that might require early replacement and that 
have high maintenance costs. 

9. That facilities construction be time-phased with the expansion 
of the forces and the delivery and contemplated use of new equipment. 

10. That authority be provided for the early detailed planning of 
complete facilities, in order to prevent the hasty and uneconomical 
construction practices of projects contemplated to be undertaken. 

These ground rules were utilized not only in the normal review 
processes of the military departments but also by special groups of 
qualified personnel—engineers, contractors, and businessmen—called 
in from outside the Department of Defense as consultants to the 
Secretaries of the military departments. 

Separate and apart from these reviews within the military depart- 
ments, the Office of the Secretary of Defense secured the services of 
Mr. M. J. Madigan, Mr. John F. Hennessy, and Gen. James K. 
Herbert, all of whom have very wide experience in the construction 
industry and are experienced with military needs. 
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These gentlemen spent over a month in Washington looking over 
the proposed programs, visited various sites and made suggestions 
and recommendations as to areas where substantial savings or defer- 
ments might be made and still provide adequately for the immediate 
opel rational needs of the military departments. 

The various review processes reduced the initial listings from an 
aggregate of over $12 billion to the total of $6.7 billion covered by the 
authorization bill now before your committee. 

The breakdown among the Services is as follows: 


Army: 
Title I $1, 775, 262, 557 
Title IV 55, 766, 000 
Total 1, 831, 028, 557 

Navy: 
Title I] 1, 130, 753, 830 
Title LV 15, 000, 000 
Total 1, 145, 753, 830 


Air Force: 


Title LI 3, 521, 480, 000 
Title I\ 63, 000, 000 
Total : ; 3, 584, 480, 000 


Based upon ie list of projects contained in the bill before you, for 
which authorization is requested, the military departments will 
request financing in the regular 1952 appropriation bill for facilities 
in whole or in part in the aggregate sum of $4.6 billion as follows: 


Billion 

Army ate $1. 25 
Navy ; 90 
Air Foree__ 2. 45 
Dotal....... 4. 60 


When outlining earlier the ground rules wed in evaluating public 
works projects included in this bill, it was stated that maximum 
reliance would be placed upon the provision of family housing through 
the use of the title VIII of the National Housing Act. The members 
of this committee will, I hope, agree that to satisfactorily maintain a 
Military Establishment over a period of time, adequate family hous- 
ing must be provided, at or near, most of the major military installa- 
tions. However, because of the high priority that must be assigned 
to direct operational requirements and because of the availability of 
title VIII of the National Housing Act we have requested only 
limited family housing in the authorization bill. Newly established 
stations have generally been limited to five sets of family quarters 
and at existing stations no additional housing has been requested if 
five or more ‘‘on station’ houses are now available, except for a few 
unusual cases where, in the opinion of the military departments, it 
would not be possible to secure needed housing through private 
financing. 

For the most part our experience with construction under title VIII 
of the National Housing Act has been generally satisfactory. Since 
this program was undertaken less than 2 years ago, 29,949 units 
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have either been completed or are now under construction; 3,960 units 
are under commitment from Federal Housing Administration and 
construction will be initiated in the immediate future; and 8,561 units 
have been submitted and are now under review by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

By way of comparison, the military departments prior to the initia- 
tion of this title VIII program had available about 23,000 sets of 
permanent-type quarters.. This program will, by the end of the 
year, have more than doubled the available number of quarters of 
permianent-type construction. 

In addition, 29,256 units have been programed by the three military 
departments and are under various stages of design preparatory to 
their early submission to Federal Housing Administration. These 
29,000 units, already programed, together with other projects under 
consideration are causing the Departments considerable concern 
because completion of these units is dependent upon the extension of 
the authorities now contained in title VIIT of the National Housing 
Act which will, unless extended, expire at the end of this week. 

(nother area which warrants special mention is the militarv depart- 
ment requests for overseas construction. While the Secretaries of the 
three military departments will provide the committee with details 
of this program, ii should be noted that the arrangements under which 
this country is to assist in providing overseas bases is subject to cur- 
rent negotiation between this Government and the several allied 
governments involved. 

Kach of the three military departments have included requests for 
authority in accordance with the ground rules outlined herein, to 
initiate at an early date the detailed design of facilities included in 
this bill. The Department of Defense believes that considerable 
savings in construction costs can be achieved if the military depart- 
ments are permitted to proceed with this phase of the work at once. 
Particularly, this is true of the new facilities proposed for construction 
in the northern parts of the United States. Failure to have complete 
designs available at the time the authorizing and financing bills pass 
may well result in the most expensive type of construction—that is, 
the simultaneous design and construction of urgently needed facilities. 
With the concurrence of the appropriate committees of the Congress 
funds now on hand could be utilized immediately to initiate necessary 
detailed design work. 

In summary, the Department of Defense believes that the ground 
rules which were applied, together with the review processes which 
have been outlined herein, have resulted in an authorization. bill 
which provides for the immediate support and effective utilization 
of the approved forces. 

The CHatrrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I have some two or 
three questions to ask you and then we will go around the committee 
and let every member ask all the questions he desires. 

On page 8 you say— 
with the concurrence of the appropriate committees of the Congress funds 
now on hand could be utilized immediately to initiate necessary detailed design 
work. 

That means that you have on hand some money out of the 1951 
Public Works bill that you desire to use for your engineering and 
architectural plans to carry out provisions of this proposed bill? 
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Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Can you advise the committee the amount of 
money that is on hand that could be used for that purpose which was 
not obligated, which has been appropriated in the 1951 budget? 

Secretary Loverr. I don’t have it immediately in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, but we will provide that information for the committee. 

The CHarrMan. Well, I think vou are on sound ground to meke 
that request, but I think the committee should be advised as to how 
much money was left over from the 1951 budget that can be used for 
the engineering and architecture! work in this bill 

Now, Mr. Secretary, another question. See that someone gives 
the committee that information, please. 

Secretary Lovetr. Yes, sir, 1 will. 

The CuarremMan. All right. Now the question I want to ask is 
this: Assume that the committee and the Congress authorizes the 
615 billion dollar bill—the President has elreadyv earmarked 
$4,600,000,000 in his budget-—-if world conditions remain practically 
what they are now, and if we don’t get in an all-out war, is it your 
intention to come back before the committee and esk for supple- 
mentary appropriations for your $6 bilhon authorization bill set 
out here? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, Mr. Chairman, if the world situation does 
not change materially for the worse or better, which | understand to 
be vour assumption, the authorizetion requested in the bill would 
give us the latitude of approximately $2. billioa—needed to carry 
into the second phase of the armed services build-up. 

I believe that there is need for some latitude expressed in the 
difference between the authorization request and the proposed ap- 
propriation request which is our best present estimate of the projects 
or portions of projects that require early financing. We can bea great 
deal more specific by October or November when we have had ex- 
perience with the rate of build-up that has been achieved and we have 
obtained a clearer picture as to the necessity for additional financing 
through possible supplemental appropriation or whether the addi- 
tional financing may be included in the fiscal year 1953 budget 
which is expected to be under preparation late this fall. 

The CHarrMan. Well, then in view of that last statement, why 
wouldn’t it be wise for the committee only to consider and authorize 
that amount which is being asked for in the appropriation now, 
$4 600,000,000? 

Secretary Loverr. The principal reason, Mr. Chairman, is if we 
can get the authorization from this committee and the stated as- 
sumption is not correct, we would might need to move with great 
rapidity in order to further expand our facilities. If we have the 
authorization, we could go ahead with certain steps in planning and 
request the necessary appropriations more quickly. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, but at the same time, Mr. Secretary, I don’t 
consider it sound legislation to put on the statute book large authoriza- 
tions which might be asked for and might not be asked for. But we 
know that vou need a certain amount now. Why isn’t that the proper 
way to legislate, to give what you need now? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, Mr. Chairman, we feel that we need the 
amount asked for here in authorization. 
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The CHAIRMAN. You need $4,600,000,000. You are asking for an 
authorization of over $6 billion. You don’t antic ipate, unless we get 
in an all-out war, asking for a supplementary appropriation Over and 
above the $6 billion. Now why isn’t the committee sound if it only 
authorizes that which you are asking in appropriations? Why should 
we fill the books up with authorization which we may not ever ask 
the money for? 

Secretary Loverr. May I correct an impression there, Mr. Chair- 
man, I may have given by inadvertence? I did not mean to say that 
we would only nee ‘d the $6 billion plus in case of an all-out war. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, I understand. 

Secretary Loverr. I had understood the question if there was no 
substantial change. 

The CHarrMan. That is right, assuming the conditions remain as 
they are. 

Secretary Loverr. The difference between the two amounts is 
basically this. We need and anticipate the need for the $6 billion 
plus figure in providing for the approved 3! million man force, but 
in the period of time covered by our 1952 budget we do not expect 
to utilize more than the $4.6 billion currently to be requested for 
iunmedis appropriation. 

The CuHarrMan, Yes, all right. I am trymg to make the point 
and a to get the idea over that it would be wise to confine the 
legislation to that for which the ap propriation is asked for, and not 
to put on the books a large authorization program that might be 
called for if new pea arose. 

Now, as an evidence of new conditions arising, vou are asking for 
the establishment of what is called railhead facilities, some seven 
camps, that you have no idea of using unless world conditions get 
worse than they are today. 

Now those kind of items make up your $2 billion difference. Why 
shouldn’t we only consider those items for which you are asking 
appropriations? 

Secretary Loverr. Going back to the ground rules for a moment, 
Mr. Chairman, the agreements between the three military depart- 
ments were to restrict the immediate appropriation requests to those 
operational requirements on a minimum operational basis, so that we 
could spread the impact of the very heavy military expenditures over 
a period of years. In consequence, there are many bases covered 1 
this request that would require for reasonable completeness two or 
three runways, or runway extensions—and let us say, only one to 
be started immediately with the remainder to be financed later this 
vear or to be financed in the next budget. 

The CuHairrman. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. Also troop housing should be authorized for a 
certain number of units with part to be undertaken immediately and 
the balance to follow as necessary. 

The CuHarrMan. One minute 

Secretary Loverr. So the minimum is to be financed immediately 
ind not the ultimate early requirement. 

The CHarrmMan. And those such items constitute your $4,600,- 
090,000 which you are asking the money for now? 

Secretary Loverr. That is right, 
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The CHarrmMan. That is right. Now there is no hesitancy in my 
mind about that way to approach it. But there is grave doubt in my 
mind whether we should go ahead and make authorizations beyond 
the $4,600,000,000, that would be required in the event we got im an 
all-out war or conditions grew worse. Now that is what I am trying 
to develop. 

Secretary Lovert. I see the point of the question, Mr. Chairman. 
Again, the $4.6 billion, covers only a portion of the minimum opera- 
tional requirements of a large number of bases for the three military 
departments which are to be immediately financed. 

The CHarrMan. All right 

Secretary Loverr. And then, at an early date we would like to go 
forward with the completion of those projects. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. All right. Then the completion of it would 
depend upon world conditions. You would not complete them, even 
though they are the minimum request now and an initial starting 
takes place, unless world conditions justified it. Because the $4,600,- 
000,000 is to support three and a half million military personnel in 
our armed services and the difference of 2 billion between the appro- 
priation requested and the authorization is to take care of the future 
expansions over and above three and a half million men. 

Secretary Loverr. That is only partly true, Mr. Chairman. The 
$4.6 billion will provide a substantial start on providing for a 3% 
million force but this would not complete the work. In the difference- 
between the 4.6 and the six and a half billion dollars, there is a consid- 
erable amount for the completion of bases to full operational status as 
compared with the minimum status, first to be accomplished, and we 
would like to complete the projects, ir the interest of the operational 
efficiency of those bases, as soon as it is appropriate to do so. In 
formulating this program we have tried to do the first and essential 
things first, leaving the secondary matters to a later time from the 
point of view of financing. 

The CHairnman. Now one more question: I think you are to be 
commended for having some outside engineers examine these projects. 
They have made a careful examination of each on of these items 
referred to in this bill? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. The practice has varied in the three 
services because of the different characteristics of the service, but in 
each of the military departments there was a most searching review. 
Then there were the committees of the civilian secretaries that were 
specially set up for a final rereview of the experts’ reviews. Then 
after that, there was a final review in the nature of a justification 
before the Office of the Secretary of Defense, at which point we brought 
in Madigan’s firm. You will recall that they are the consulting 
engineers who did the Tri-Borough Bridge and the vast enterprise in 
New York, the Port of New York Authority. 

It then, of course, went to Bureau of the Budget and through the 
normal processes to this committee. 

It was a somewhat painful process because very frequently the 
need for the facility was apparent, but we had to determine whether 
it was needed at this moment or whether half of it was needed now 
and the other half could be deferred to another year so as to spread the 
load of financing over a longer period of time. We sought to apply 
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ordinary business principles. And these outside experts rather 
startled me by saying that we could save a considerable amount of 
money if we did design and engineering work further back in the 
process—and that a littl money spent earlier on that phase would 
be saved a good many times over. 

The CuHarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, of course the committee 
recognizes that you can’t give close supervision of all these various 
items. You are satisfied with the careful screening that was given 
by these consultants and given by the various departments in pulling 
out all items that were not absolutely essential and necessary for the 
immediate support of the three and a half million strength? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that the most 
serious efforts were made by competent people to do this job. 

I can’t say that every item is absolutely 100 percent, because judg- 
ment enters as to its need and as to the time of need. One principal 
problem is to get away from rushing into one of these projects. That 
causes costs to go up. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. The best example that I can think of is the one 
that Mr. Madigan’s own group gave us. They are building the 
United Nations headquarters in New York. They started design 
on that project in 1948. The project was to be completed by 19538 
at a cost of $65 million. They finished the first building this vear. 
They had one-hundred-and-twenty-odd engineers working on it 
during that period of time. Now to complete the project, by 1952, 
a year earlier, would run the cost up to $110 million—so that pres- 
sure for time is one of the very costly items. 

In the same way the time for completion of individual projects was 
an element where judgment had to be exercised. We tried to exercise 
the best judgment we could and by and large, Mr. Chairman, I think 
a cood job has been done. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. Now could you advise the committee 
as to what size armed service that this authorization, called for in this 
bill, would it support? Now the $4,600,000,000 will take care of 
three and a half million armed services. Now, the $6,700,000 will 
support an armed service of how much strength? 

Secretary Loverr. It will support the approved three and a half 
million end strengths, with only 2 limited margin of tolerance in case 
further expansion of the forces should, on short notice, become 
necessary. 

The CHarrman. Now could vou give a little more positive answer 
to that? We know the $4,600,000,000 will take care of three and a 
half million service. Now how much increases in service could be sup- 
ported out of the additional $2 billion? Of course, Mr. Secretary, it 
is large enough to take care of the four marine divisions which the 
committee approy ed vesterday. 

Secretary Loverr. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, i will 
try to get vou an estimate of the limited margin of tolerance. 

The Cuatrman. Well, vou give thought to that, because as | 
interpret the bill, the money asked for in the appropriation now will 
take care of a service of three and a half million and the 6 billion 
amount asked for certainly should take care of a Jarge increase in the 
service. Now am [ right or wrong about that? 
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Secretary Loverr. | don’t think it will take care of a large increase, 
sir, because the troop spaces provided for have been held down to the 
approved strengths. If you will let me check with my colleague here 
in the Army, who has one of the principal problems here, | will make 
sure that my answer Is correct. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Secretary Loverr. | am told that is accurate, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Mr. Short, any questions? Thank you, Mr 
Secretary. 

Mr. Snort. No questions 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Brooks, any questions? 

Mr. Brooks. No, Mr. Chairman. It is a quarter to convening 
time now and | am wondering how far we are going. Considering 
it is now 10 minutes to 11. There will be a roll call right away. 

The CHatrMan. We will have to adjourn for the roll call. 

Mr. Brooks. I will pass for the time being. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. No. 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Sasscer? 

Mr. Sasscer. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes; Mr. Secretary, tell me just sketchily the extent 
of the screening process after the commanders in the field have sur- 
veved their requirements and submitted their program to the three 
departments. What other steps by way of screening have taken 
place, outside of the consulting engineers? 

Secretary Loverr. While the procedure varies slightly between the 
services, Mr. Cole, basically it is the sane. If you will pern it ne, I 
will take an Air Force installation as a case in point. The require- 
ment will come in from the comn ander in the field. It will then be 
processed through the Air Installation Section of the Air Staff. After 
that it will also be checked by the con ptroller’s off.ce of the Air Staff. 
It will then go to the Secretary of the Air Force and will be considered 
by him. It was at that point, after it had been through the earlier 
reviews, that this group of outside experts and business) en under 
Howard Bruce, in the case of the Air Force, was brought in. The 
group included men of wide experience in sir ilar construction prob- 
lems such as the head of the Southern Natural Gas Co., and Sears 
Roebuck from the point of view of warehousing require, ents. After 
they had reviewed this program in detail, they sub’ itted a report to 
the Secretary of the Air Force, who made certain adjust ents, where- 
upon the program was forwarded to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and subsequently to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Cote. Can you tell us in round numbers how much the de 
partinental screening reduced the 12 billion aggregate? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir; | think I can 

Mr. Cour. Not including the engineers’ reduction, but the depart- 
mental screening. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. I think I could get you a fairly 
accurate figure on that, Mr. Cole, and it will be made available. 

Mr. Coie. Well, the total reduction was rather substantial? 

Secretary Loverr. Oh, very substantial. 

Mr. Coie. Cut it approximately in two? 
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Secretary Loverr. It came down from something over 12 billions 
to the 6-plus billions here. 

Mr. Coie. That is the eventual. But what were the intermediate 
reductions? 

Secretary Loverr. They were—— 

Mr. Coie. What I am trying to determine is how effective was the 
work that was done by these consulting engineers in dollars. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. I would say that the consulting engineers 
in part through recommendations for elimination and in part by 
deferments were responsible for about a third of the reduction ac- 
complished. The military department secretaries and their special 
staffs were responsible for most of the rest. 

Mr. Coxe. For two-thirds? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. That speaks very well of the engineers, but not too well 
of the service people. 

Secretary Loverr. Well, the services, Mr. Cole, have these prob- 
lems of meeting target dates and being combat ready. Their instinct, 
| think, understandably, is to get everything that they need as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Coir. And those pressures did not exist with respect to the 
consulting engineers? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cote. To what extent, if at all, did the Budget’ Bureau dictate 
this program? 

Secretary Loverr. The Bureau of the Budget did not dictate this 
program, sir. They were familiar with each step that was taken and 
in the later stages of formulation of this program were helpful in 
bringing to the attention of the Department of Defense, as well as 
to the military departments, various points which should receive con- 
sideration. Later, as a result of their subsequent review minor addi- 
tional adjustments were made, but each such adjustment was made 
after full discussion. 

Mr. Coie. What is the status of the title VIII of the National 
Housing Act which you say expires this week? Is the Department 
pressing the matter and is it assured that it will be extended? 

Secretary Loverr. We have raised the question and have stated 
our need with conviction. Naturally no assurances have been or 
really could be given us, but our very lively interest in it has been 
expressed through the Bureau of the Budget and directly. 

Mr. Coir. Has either House acted on extension? 

Secretary Loverr. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. You don’t know whether 

The CHarrMAN. It is a terrible situation. 

Mr. Coir. Do you know whether it is programmed for action this 
week? 

Secretary Lovetrr. We had understood that efforts were going to 
be made, rather heroic efforts, to get some sort of action this week— 
at least a temporary extension until the question of long-range exten- 
sion of the authority could be considered. 

Mr. Coxe. Is there any cooperation that you may seek from this 
committee to that end? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, Mr. Cole; it would be very helpful if this 
committee could take an interest. 
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The CuarrMan. | will state, Mr. Cole, that I have been talking 
for the last 3 or 4 days, very forcefully, to the leadership trying to 
point out to them what will happen if the Wherry Act expires. It 
has been a great saving to the Government. I am certainly hoping 
that we might be able to get a concurrent resolution to extend it. 
Because instead of reducing this bill, we might have to increase this 
bill if something like that doesn’t take place. 

Mr. Coie. What is the attitude of the executive department, the 
Budget Bureau, with respect to the extension of title VII? 

Secretary Loverr. We talked to the Bureau of the Budget about 
it. They are in accord with extension of the authority. I understand, 
however, they would prefer extension in conjunction with extension of 
other housing authorities. 

Mr. Cour. Tell me this, which is bothering me and has bothered 
mea good bit: Why is it necessary for us to now anticipate an expendi- 
ture of public works of $6 billion for the next vear, considering 
that since the war ended the Congress has appropriated, I can only 
guess, probably 3 to 5 billion dollars, making a total within a 6-year 
period after a mobilization of four times the personnel that this pro- 
gram contemplates—why it is necessary to spend 10 to 12 billion 
dollars to maintain a three and a half milion army when we had 
bases that would support an 11- or 12-million force 6 years ago? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, there are two basic reasons for that, Mr. 
Cole. First, during the war a great deal of the construction was of a 
tvpe having only a short life. This included troop housing and other 
construction of a type called “theater of operations’ construction. 
Also, a very substantial amount of facilities in the form of air fields, et 
cetera, were turned back to the municipalities involved because we 
had, in effect, borrowed them, made improvements on them, put in 
temporary troop housing. Some of the housing was sold or was 
removed. Secondly, a large portion of the total strength was deploved 
in Africa, Europe, the Pacific Ocean area, or constituted the crews of 
the tremendous fleet then in being—and this personnel were therefore 
not housed in regular facilities. 

Mr. Corr. Does this program include building new airficlds to 
replace airfields which the Government gave to municipalities at the 
end of the war? 

Secretary Loverr. As far as I know, it does not replace them, sir. 
In many instances the use of the modern jet aircraft requires the 
extension of runways and improvement in resurfacing the runways. 
But I know of no case—my colleagues, the Secretaries can give you 
detailed information—where we have left a former Government-owned 
airfield in the hands of a municipality and are building another one to 
replace it at this time. 

Mr. Cous. In every case where adequate and where satisfactory, 
the Government has recaptured airfields and airports that had pre- 
viously been turned over to municipalities? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cots. What percentage of the program, roughly, would you 
say was due to replacement of temporary wartime structures? You 
mentioned that as the initial major item justifying the added cost. 

Secretary Loverr. That is a very difficult estimate for me to make 
offhand, Mr. Cole. I will try to get it for you accurately for the 


record. My guess is it would be in the order of a third. 
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The Cuarrman. Would be what? 

Secretary Lovert. In the order of one-third. 

The CHarrMan. Permanent construction 

Mr. Coie. No, one-third of this program is occasioned by reason 
of the need to replace temporary structures in wartime. 

Secretary Loverr. Replace old structures and improve and modify 
World War II facilities. Mr. Cole, I have the figure here with respect 
to the Air Force you particularly asked for a moment ago. The first 
request for Air Force publie works was $515 billion. By the Air Force 
process itself, that was cut to approximately $4' billion. And then 
on review by the combination of the outside experts, the Comptroller’s 
office of the Department, et cetera, it came down to $3.58 billion. 

Mr. Cote. And the Department of Defense is satisfied with the 
decision of the independent engineer? 

Secretary Loverr. We were 

Mr. Coir. | judge so from the fact that you are advocating 

Secretary Loverr. We were satisfied with their acts, but they did 
not go far enough | In our opinion in the exercise of certain judgments, 
as for example the timing of the completion of some projects. They 
were in no position to do that. We might have a group of heavy 
bombers, for example, to be equipped with newer aircraft in Septem- 
ber of 752. If that was so, there was no need for rushing the pro- 
gram to have the field ready by January of 752. In such a case the 
services might defer, for several months, a project which this group 
otherwise had approved. 

Mr. Core. Thank vou. ‘That is all. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Shafer? 

Mr. SuHarer. Not at this time. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Elston? 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, | would like to ask the Secretary 
about storage facilities. I notice in glancing over this bill that mil- 
lions of dollars are being authorized for storage facilities. I am won- 
dering if we can he ave some statement in the record indicating what 
storage facilities of the services were dispose d of after World W ar Il. 
Now I have tn mind one or two in particular that were disposed of 
or at least were in the process of being disposed of at the time the 
Korean conflict came about. Now, we stored an awful lot of stuff in 
World War If. It is conceivable that we stored more matériel than 
we will not be called on to store. Under the circumstances—and the 
inquiry is naturally going to arise on the floor and elsewhere about why 
we now have to spend these hundreds of millions of dollars—I expect 
it will run into that figure—for storage facilities. Now there is a 
little difference, as I see it, between storage facilities and housing 
because much of the housing was temporary, but all the storage facili- 
ties that I saw that were erected during World War II were of a rather 
substantial nature. I think in order to answer some of these in- 
quiries we ought to know how much has been disposed of and why it 
was disposed of. Now I happen to know of certain storage facilities 
that were in the process of being disposed of when the war broke out 
and were reclaimed but some others may have been disposed of just 
shortly before that time. We ought to know also whether or not if 
they are disposed of was there any recapture provision that they could 
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take them back in the event of an emergency. In other words, why 
do we now have this tremendous program for the building of storage 
facilities when just a few years ago we had storage facilities adequate 
for far beyond our present needs. 

Mr. Suort. Three times as much. 

Mr. Exvston. That seems to me to be an inquiry we have got to 
have answered before we can proceed to a proper consideration of 
this bill. 

Secretary Loverr. Mr. Elston, I agree that information is, of course, 
essential and the three military departments will try to produce it 
for you, sir. I don’t have the figure in my mind at this moment, but 
it is a substantial amount. The totals that were disposed of and the 
amounts currently in here for storage can be provided. 

\ir. Eston. Will that go for the other services, too—the Army, 
the Air Foree, and the Navy? 

Secretary Loverr. The Secretaries of the three military depart- 
ments will each get his portion of the information for you, sir. | might 
add, however, that while the quantities of material produced during 
World War II was greater than presently scheduled, large amounts 
were shipped overseas and did not require long-time storage in 
regular storage facilities. 

The CHarrman. | think that is very important, to have some 
information about disposals. I hope we won’t have to get into the 
question as to why we did, because we all know why we did it. It 
was because the Congress said do it. We began to sell everything out 
except the little things that the Navy had that had to get a clearance 
from this committee. We weren’t in a very generous mood. So, 
therefore, we held to it for a long period of time. The wisdom of 
having the bill that was recently vetoed enacted into law is so there 
can be po disposals without Congress knowing something specifically 
about each one of them. 

Mr. Price, any questions? 

Mr. Price. Not at this time 

The Coairman. Mr. Heffernan 

Mr. HerFERNAN. No. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. I would just like to ask the Secretary one question. 

(Off the record.) 

The CHatrman. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puitsin. No questions. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Hébert 

Mr. Hépertr. Mr. Secretary, I just want to ask one question. | 
assume all contracts let under the provisions of this authorization 
will be under the Procurement Act of 1948? 

Secretary Loverr. Generally, that is correct, Mr. Hébert. There 
are a few exceptions such as the purchase of land which is covered by 
special statutes. 

Mr. Héserr. I would like to have just merely a categorical state- 
ment in the record. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. [ will make sure my answer to vo 
is correct, sir. IT will cheek that. 

The CHatrrMAN. Now, Mr. Winstead, any questions? 

Mr. Winsteap. No. 

The CHairman. Mr. Johnson? 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Secretary, the chairman gave the impression 
that any houses built under the Wherry Act were built by private 
enterprise, but as a matter of fact we underwrite the entire contract 
for its entire life, do we not? 

Secretary Loverr. I think that is the effect of it, in the last analysis, 
Mr. Johnson, although the word underwrite is perhaps too broad. It 
is, of course, a private enterprise, but the Government by the method 
of financing is there as a guarantor of the mortgage up to 90 percent 
of the initial cost. 

Mr. Jounson. But in the long run, we pay every single dollar, 
including the profits, interest, and everything else in that contract. 
We underwrite it. We cuarantee it, do we not? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. What we do, of course, is to pay the rent, 
which includes the cost of the builder. We pay all of those items. 
Unless the Gevernment takes over the project by reason of non- 
payment of any balance due cn the mortgage. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Secretary Loverr. And we take a commitment on it, so it is in 
effect— 

Mr. Jounson. The Government of the United States isn’t saving 
any money by building Wherry houses, if you look at it from a long 
standpoint. In 32 years a Wherry house will be amortized but we 
still won’t own it. Most of them will be collapsible by that time. 
But whatever we put down in Wherry housing, we pay every single 
item in there—the profit, the interest, and the other major costs. 

Secretary Loverr. Through the indirect payment of rent, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Through what? 

Secretary Loverr. Through the payment of rent by military per- 
sonnel who veceive quarters allowances. However, when such 
housing is occupied by civilian personnel the rentals represent private 
transactions between individuals. 

The CHarrMan. We will have to take a recess as the bell has rung. 
I will try to get permission for the committee to sit while the House 
is in session. We will have to take a recess now, Mr. Secretary, and 
have to ask all of you to come back tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
because we have to be on the floor today. 

Secretary Loverr. Right, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, there is no objection to giving out your 
prepared statement to the press? 

Secretary Loverr. None at all, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, will it inconvenience you to come back in 
the morning? 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir; I can arrange it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will take a recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, June 28, 1951.) 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will go into executive session. No one that is not 
connected with the Department is permitted to sit in the committee 
room. Shut the door, Mr. Smart. 

Now, Mr. Secretary Lovett, yesterday when we had to take a 
recess we reached Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Towe, have you any questions to ask the Secretary? 

Mr. Tower. I had one, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Secretary, vesterday there was some talk about the 
possibility of the European operation not coming up to expectations. 
I assume that unless we get a full participation as we hope that we 
would not proceed with our contribution abroad? 


TESTIMONY OF HON. ROBERT A. LOVETT—Resumed 


Secretary Loverr. Well, sir, may | answer that off the record? 

Mr. Tower. Yes; off the record. 

The CHarrMan. Off the record. 

(Secretary Lovett’s statement made outside the record.) 

Mr. Tower. Thank you,sir. That is all. 

The CHatrMAN. Mr. Dovle, any questions? 

Mr. Dorie. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairMAN. Mr. Clemente, any questions? 

Mr. CLEMENTE. No questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Wickersham, any questions? 

Mr. WickEerRsHAM. No questions. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Secretary, when the Air Force builds its run- 
ways, and hangers, and so forth, it is done by the Army engineers, 
is it not? 

Secretary Loverr. Through them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Don’t you think it would be better if the Air Force 
had a building outfit under its own wing? The engineers are flood 
control, rivers and harbors, and building houses, and they cover such 
a wide scope that I don’t see how they can understand all these things 
well enough to build economically. 

(947) 
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Secretary Loverr. Well, IT think, Mr. Johnson, the Secretary of 
the Air Force probably has more direct experience with those prob- 
lems. My feeling at the present time is that we have in the Corps of 
Engineers a group that is very experienced in the type of work that 
we need, both in a supervisory capacity at headquarters and particu- 
larly through their district offices. The construction projects, in the 
request before you, are similar in nature to those which were prior to 
1947, carried out for the Army Air Corps since 1947, for the newly 
established Department of the Air Force. 

Mr. Jounson. Through their what? 

Mr. Tower. District offices. 

Mr. Jounson. District offices. 

Secretary Loverr. And with speed being very essential to us, I 
personally feel that it would be very difficult to duplicate that con- 
tinuity of experience in a new or separate force. 

The Coarrman. May [ add my observation to the question from 
my distinguished colleague from California, and that is this: Of 
course, we are all very strong for a powerful Air Force, the most 
effective in the world, but at the same time you have to bear in mind 
that one one man out of four in the Air Force is a pilot. 

The only thing that I see that disturbs my way of thinking is that 
there is too large a portion of other personnel to the fighting end of 
the Air Force. 

[am certainly glad to hear the Secretary say that he does not think 
that there is any justification for building a duplicate construction 
organization in the Air Force. 

Mr. Jounson. One in four as in the Air Force, who can go into 
combat is a more favorable ratio than the other military services. 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. Jonnson. Certainly it is. 

Mr. SuHorr. But the Army engineers, by training and experience, 
are well equipped to do this work. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. And it should be there. 

The CuarirmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, does that mean, then, we are going to 
apply unification to all the branches—in other words, have the same 
medical force or medical department covering each branch, the same 
engineers, the same dental corps, and the same judge advocates 
general department, for the whole thing? 

Secretary Loverr. No, Mr. Brooks; it doesn’t. 

Mr. Brooks. That really was in the minds of some when we put 
through unification. If the engineers can do the work for the Army 
and the Air Force, it would seem to me they could take care of the 
Marines and Navy, maybe. 

Secretary Loverr. Well, the Military Sea Transport Service and 
the Military Air Transport Service, of course, perform a triservice 
function. There is no present intent to have a single medical corps 
for the three services, largely, Mr. Brooks, because the three service 
requirements differ so materially. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, health is the same in all, isn’t it? 

Mr. Suorr. Very different. 

Secretary Loverr. Health in a certain civilian sense is the same, 
but the Air Force problem, for example, is quite different from the 
Army’s problem or the Navy’s on their ships, and Marines ashore. 
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I don’t think there is any justification shown for that type of unifica- 
tion. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Secretary, | would like to raise a question and 
it has reference to this bill. This bill now calls for an authorization 
in round numbers of some $6 billion. You are asking for appropria- 
tions in fiscal 1952 of some $4 billion. Now, why should the com- 
mittee authorize projects that will not be built or commenced in the 
fiscal year 1952? 

In other words, what I am trying to bring out: You are asking for 
an authorization of $6 billion, and you are only asking an appropria- 
tion of $4 billion. Now, I exclude from that question the bases 
outside of the continental United States. Now, why should we go 
out here and authorize a complete base to cost $60,000,000 when you 
are only asking to spend on that this fiscal vear, or the 1952 fiscal vear, 
$10,000,000? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, Mr. Chairman, the basic reason for it, 
perhaps in oversimplified form, is that the application of the ground 
rules agreed by the three services and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense limited the application for current funding to the best 
estimates we could make of the actual amount of money to be expended 
in this fiscal vear 1952. We limited current funding to the minimum 
operational requirements and tried to phase the dollars expended 
into the amount of work which would be undertaken in that vear. 

Now, the problem that arose as a result of application of those 
ground rules, and the problem on which the guidance of this com- 
mittee, in particular, would be of enormous help to us is this; We 
would have, for example, an Air Force installation—in which the 
completed field might cost $10,000,000. 

The CuairmMan. That ts right. 

Secretary Loverr. The first things that we would do would be to 
put in basic utilities, the air strip, control tower, and some troop 
housing. The amount that we would undertake during this vear 
might be, we will say, 3 millions out of the total requirement of 10 
millions. But we would have an incomplete facilitv, unless we got, 
at some later date, the 7 millions to complete it. 

Now, one of our problems, Mr. Chairman, was this: The length of 
time for the presentation, justification, and the obtaining of appro- 
priations is such that we were fearful that at the termination of the 
fiscal vear—that is, by July 1, 1952—we might not be able to process 
the additional authorizations to permit requests for the appropria- 
tions needed to complete this facility. 

Personally, sir, I felt some responsibility in advising the acceptance 
of these ground rules because I don’t want to get us into the position 
of spending money for something that is only partly usable or un- 
usable. We don’t want houses without roofs. We felt we had 
better come up and talk the thing over with the committee, with 
complete frankness, and find out the best way to do it because it 
involves the legislative process on which none of us are very expert. 

A second example also leads back to these rather tough ground rules. 
We have an established station, like Fort Bragg. That station will 
have a requirement fora certain number of troop barracks. They will 
need, we will say, 49 additional 225-men barracks buildings. But 
we estimate that there is life in some of the existing installations for 
perhaps 1, 2, or 3 vears further. So instead of requesting immediately 
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funds for the 49 barracks, we ask for, we will say, 31 barracks. That 
does not alter the total need at that station, but simply phases the 
financing dates into the amount of life we think is left in those build- 
ings. At sometime, in 1, 2, or 3 vears, we will have to rebuild those 
structures. So we ask the committee to authorize that as a project 
in connection with the approved three-and-a-half-million man armed 
force. But we will spend only that amount of money which we can 
justify for immediate use this year. 

The CHairnman. Now, Mr. Secretary, of course in this book there 
are a great many expenditures on present establishments, ones that 
have already been established. They are expansions. <A great many 
of them are on new projects. Now, you bring before the committee 
and show that vou are establishing a new project, for instance, costing 
$25,000,000 all complete. You say all you want on that project this 
vear is a third or a fifth of it, whatever the amount. Now, why 
wouldn’t it be within the scope that the committee should confine 
its hearings to, to sav: Here is a set-up. If a base is built like they 
map it out, over a period of years it will cost $25,000,000. It is only 
going to cost now to do certain things $10,000,000. So vou ask for 
an authorization of $25,000,000 and an appropriation of $10,000,000. 
We establish the field. It is established by starting there, and you 
will spend the first $10,000,000. 

Now, take the old ones. The old ones have already been established. 
What you are merely asking for here is an extension of the facilities on 
the present fields. Then you would be exactly in the same fix with 
reference to new ones when they have been established that you are 
now with reference to the old ones. The fields are constantly being 
changed, constantly being enlarged, and you are constantly asking for 
improvements on them. 

Why should you say that we are going to lay down a program that 
is going to cover an expansion of 5 or 6 years and ask for an authoriza- 
tion on that? 

Now, the weakness of that appears to me is that your plans are 
constantly changing. Your strength is going to fluctuate up and down, 
depending upon world conditions. And what is the use of making an 
authorization and just putting it on the statute book that you might 
need it if certain conditions arise? Let us wait until we get to the 
bridge before we cross it. 

Now, that is all that is running through my mind. 

Secretary Loverr. Mr. Chairman, that is a very difficult question 
because it involves in part a procedural matter. From the point of 
view of the committee, they are in a unique position to judge the 
legislative aspect of it. Our responsibility to the committee, it seems 
to me, among others, is to try to present our program as fullv as we 
can, and to justify the requirements over the short term period. 

I think that the 6.7 billions, sir, does not carry us much bevond the 
authorizations needed for constructions which we would contemplate 
during the next 24 months, rather than 3 or 4 vears. 

The CuarrMan. You will require public works facilities for the 
armed services for the next 24 months to the full authorization that 
vou are asking for? 

Secretary Lovett. In general, ves—although there are exceptions. 
For example, if there is a large warehouse project, it might take 
several vears. 
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But [ just didn’t want to get into the 4- or 5-year business, because 
there is not much of that. 

The CHarrMaANn. Well, you know that every vear that you are 
going to be coming up here with a public-works program. Now, last 
fall we had one, of $1,658,000,000. Now, within less than 8 months 
we are asking for one of over $6 billion. 

Of course, you can always find an opportunity to justify these 
requirements from the field, because they are no doubt necessary. 
But I cannot see how you can map out a program over more than 24 
months, or 12 months, because vou can’t tell what the size of the 
force is going to be. So you just have to go, it looks like to me, from 
Saturday night to Saturday night as much as possible. 

Of course, it would be fine if vou could say: We will map out a 
program that will cover 4 or 5 years and that will be all the require- 
ments you need, but you can’t do that. 

Now, we know you are going to have to take care of your 3% million 
force, an appropriation increase in ‘‘Publie works” in the amount of $4,- 
600,000,000. But you go one step further when you say ‘“‘We want to 
visualize what may happen in the future, and we want to ask for an 
authorization to expand.’ You get the authorization to expand, and 
vou go before the Appropriations Committee and get the appropria- 
tion, and there won’t be much likelihood of you changing any of your 
plans. And conditions might arise where you want to abandon or 
want to change this plan or that plan. Then, if vou do so, you would 
have to come back and get an authorization. 

Secretary Lovert. Mr. Chairman, we are not asking authorization 
for an expanded force, sir. We are asking this for the approved end 
strength for July 1952 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. And the facilities are here for that approved 
force; but, by the application of the ground rules, we have tried to 
finance only that portion which we honestly expected to utilize 
within fiscal year 1952. But the requirement is for the 6.7 billions 
for the completion of the facilities for that total force. 

The CuatrMan. For the 3's million? 

Secretary Loverr. For the 315 million force; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then this ‘Public works” will require—TI gathered 
a different conclusion yesterday. I thought if we had the 4 billion 
we could take care of the 3!5 million strength. Now, from what vou 
said, I am in error, then. 

Secretary Loverr. Up to July 1, sir 

The CHarrMan. What? 

Secretary Loverr. Up to July 1, 1952. In other words, we will 
make our July 1 troop strength within the contemplated expenditure 
of funds, but we will not have in all cases complete facilities. A very 
good example is in connection with the type of installation where we 
will spend money out of the four billion six for running in roads, putting 
in roads, utilities, and that sort of thing, sewerage, and so forth. 
Then, if we get into deep trouble—and that is the area of expansion 
that I tried to cover vesterday—then we quickly could put up a tent 
citv. We do not have to spend all of the money now in order to 
create the stand-by facility of substantial size. 

Your question, as I understood it, Mr. Chairman, related to the 
assumption that the situation did not change; that we did not have 
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war, and vet we did not have any relaxation of tension. In these 
actual figures, of course, we have to take account of what our re- 
sponsibility would be if we did have war, or a very much heightened 
degree of tension. And we are spending as little money as possible 
in the essentials for health, care of troops, and so forth, but not putting 
up buildings because under pressure we could use temporary con- 
struction or tents. That is part of the difference. 

The other part is one which I mentioned at the outset 

The CHarrMan. Well, we are going to be confronted with this, no 
doubt. No doubt you have a project in here, and the completed 
project will cost so much money, and next vear, or the vear after next, 
we will be confronted with making changes on that project, and that 
it will cost more money. 

So what vou are domg here now is to say: To support a 344 million 
armed services by 1953 calendar vear it will require a public works of 
this character? 

Secretary Loverr. That is our best judgment, Mr. Chairman. 

| suggest, sir, that because of the vast amounts involved here, and 
the complexity of the thing from the point of view of the three services, 
your committee will find, as vou go through the bill project by project, 
justification and examples of what we have discussed in more general 
terms at the present time. 

The important point is how soon do we need these minimum require 
ments. It was from the exercise of the best judgment this group could 
bring to hear that we arrived at the 4.6 figure. But that figure, ad- 
mittedly, by the ground rules which I outlined vesterday, is less than 
the total requirement which the military services feel is justified. 

The CHatrman. Any questions by any other members of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, | am wondering how carefully this pro- 
gram has been thought out and just how carefully it has been combed? 

I talked to a Congressman yesterday. He has, at Goldsboro, 
N. C., an installation that is not being used. From his deseription 
it is ina perfect state and ready to be picked up immediately, upon 
which we have already invested $34,000,000. He tells me now they 
are contemplating—this base that | am talking about is at Golds- 
boro, N. C., and they are now talking about. going 45 air-miles to 
Raleigh to put in a new installation. And this other one is there 
now, and is not being used, and is in perfect condition, and is in good 
shape, with roads, sewers, hangars, runways—everything. 

Now, after | talked with him, I was wondering how carefully each 
one of these projects have been analyzed. Because it is a question 
how long the Nation can stand this terrific dram on this spending, 
that we have to stop somewhere. We are all, I] believe, here on this 
committee heartily in favor of gomg along with the program right 
down the line. But when these matters are brought to our attention 
we sometimes wonder whether or not the proper consideration is 
given by the authorities who are preparing these programs—care- 
fully, | mean. 

Now, if this air base at Goldsboro is adequate to meet our needs, 


or with slight improvements can be brought about to meet our needs, 


why should we go 45 air miles and put in another installation that 





may run 50 or 60 millions of dollars? 
me. JI mean, that is the first one 

Also, in’ Pennsylvania, the Congressman representing the area 
around Harrisburg brought to my attention the Middletown Air 
Base, which is now being considered for $74,000,000. He said to me, 
“T don’t know where they would spend it.” He said, “I don’t see 
how they could expand any further there.” Well, | don’t know. | 
baven’t looked over either place. But that is why | am asking vou: 
Can you come here and conscientiously say now that these matters 
have been given very careful consideration? 

| had an instance of Erie Air Base and the Youngstown Air Base. 
They considered Erie Air Base and then later—in fact, it was author- 
ized, but they changed over to Youngstown. Well, after I got into it 
it was quite evident the lay-out at Youngstown was far more desirable 
than the one at Erie, which was hemmed in by railwavs and highways 
and no possible chance for expansion. But the thought occurred to 
me: Why did they consider it in the first place when they knew or 
should have known that eventually it would be blocked out because 
of the size of the planes and the speed of the planes that were being 
developed? Why did they go there in the first place? Why didn’t 
they originally select Youngstown? 

Now, the point I am trying to make is: How intensive a study has 
been made to break this down into those items that vou feel certain 
are going to be required in the near future? Is this a general authori- 
zation to take care of vourself over the next 5 or 6 vears? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, sir, to answer vour question specifically 
with respect to the Goldsboro field, the Secretary of the Air Force and 
his staff can give you the complete details on it. 

I can say that in the two levels of review that matter was gone on 
into very carefully. 

You mentioned the depot in the Lancaster, Pa., area. This was 
gone into specifically and very carefully, because the project amounted 
to some $74,000,000 of which we expected to spend about $7,000,000 
in this fiscal vear. 

The general procedures were touched on vesterday, sir I will 
review them very briefly again. We obtained the best outside expert 
construction consultants we could vet our hands on in the COUDLL 
The services, themselves, first screened the requests that came in from 
the field. Then we had the independent civilians at the service 
department ievel go over their program as a whole and specifically 
item by item for justification 

Under the ground rules which [ indicated vesterday, we would not 
approve any facilitv which duplicated a usable facility either in the 
hands of that service or in the hands of a sister service and not to be 
utilized by them. 

Then, after the program had gone through that process, it went 
through a final over-all review by Messrs. Madigan, Hennessey, and 


Herbert, whom we borrowed from two of the great construction firms 


They made some valuable observations and suggestions. Where 
there was evidence of duphieation, in the sense of usable facilities, 
it was eliminated. 

That is the screening process, together with deferment of certain 
items by which the total figure was brought down from something 


over 12 billions to the 6.7 billions. 


It just doesn’t make sense to 
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Then it went through the financial review of costing, et cetera, in 
the comptroller’s offices of the military departments, and then through 
the final review in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

In saying that we brought to bear on this problem the best inteili- 
gence from the outside that we could, and used the best available in 
the Departments, I don’t mean to say for one moment, sir, that this 
program is perfect. The reason is that we have had to exercise, at 
some levels, a question of judgment, and that is a frail item amongst 
us, as it is amongst other people. But by and large, I can assure 
you that we have tried to keep this program down to a reasonable 
basis to meet both our requirements and to avoid an unnecessary 
impact on the security of this country. 

] want to emphasize that point again, because I don’t think there 
is any group of hired hands of Government that are any more worried 
about putting an excessive load on the economy than we are right now. 
The reason for it is that a principal element of defense of this country 
is a sound economy. It is based on that that we get production. 
Without production, we can’t do very much because production is 
our specialty. That is the thing we are best at. 

Now, there are mistakes in this, J] am sure. I will be very much 
disappointed if they are stupid mistakes. But there may be mistakes 
because the element of judgment enters into it. 

Mr. Gavin. I think this list of projects should be combed very 
carefully and screened very carefully. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, may I suggest 

Secretary Loverr. | hope it will be, sir. 

The CuarrMan. When we get to these items in the bill, why, they 
will have to justify them. Each item will have to be justified. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the only trouble, Mr. Chairman, is this: You 
bring before us, or present to us, a group of proposed projects. Do 
we have the time to sit down here and analyze each and every one of 
them? We will be here 

The CHarrMan. That is 

Mr. Gavin. Will the chairman permit me to continue? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. We will be here a year from now. 

What we have to save ourselves from is criticism. If you have a 
$34,000,000 air base, and it is in perfect and good condition, it doesn’t 
sound sensible to me to go 45 miles and put in another $50,000,000 air 
base, when the $34,000,000 air base may be adequate to meet our 
requirements under this emergency situation. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, if the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
make a case when that item comes along, it won’t take a year to reach 
a decision. 

Mr. Gavin. It was merely called to attention so that if there are 
any other items in there that are similar to this—— 

The CHarrMan. We are going through it all. We will take those 
up one at a time, with the Secretary handling those different items. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I have four short questions. 

When you consider constructing a new warehouse, have you 
examined all former military warehouses under recapture clauses 
and have you invoked those? 
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Secretary Loverr. Yes, Mr. Bates; we did. We tried to recapture 
all the items that could profitably be used. 

Mr. Bates. Now, another question I had: Does this include all the 
requests you are going to make this year? I noticed in the news- 
paper the other day something about a new Air Academy? 

Secretary Loverr. It does not include that item. 

Mr. Bares. Do you recall if there is a supplementary request, in 
addition to this? 

Secretary Loverr. It is being separately handled. 

Mr. Bares. All of this is outside of the 6.7, then; is that correct? 

Secretary Loverr. The Air Academy is not included in this bill. 

The CHarRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Now, another question 

Mr. Coie. Iam not sure that the gentleman’s question was clarified. 

Does that mean that vou intend later on this year, or perhaps next 
year, to ask for a supplemental or an additional public-works bill 
which might or might not include an Air Academy as well as other 
public works? 

Secretary Lovert. I believe, Mr. Cole, the Air Academy is being 
separately handled. 

The CHairMaAn. That is right, a separate bill dealing with the Air 
Academy, entirely separate from the public works bill. 

Mr. Price. A separate authorization, 

Mr. Cote. Is it not a fact that this publhe-works bill before us 
today represents the planning of the Defense Department for the 
next 2 years? 

Secretary Loverr. It represents the planning of the Defense 
Department, Mr. Cole, connected with the presently approved 
strength of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Bares. That would also pertain to the new training station for 
the Wacs, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Exsron. That is in this bill. 

Secretary Loverr. I think, there is an item for this purpose in 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now 

Mr. Bares. I had two other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Bares. I noticed, Mr. Secretary, going through here you have 
Various items, Many projects here, for troop housing. Is that for 
repair or new construction, or both? 

Secretary Loverr. It is for beth. Although normal repairs are not 
covered by an authorization bill. 

Mr. Barss. I have gone around to several bases, and I have noted 
where there is certainly adequate barracks at the moment. However, 
they do need repairs. That is just a general statement. 

Secretary Loverr. It covers both new construction and in a few 
cases conversion. 

Mr. Bares. Now, you did mention also, Mr. Secretary, about the 
joint utilization of facilities between the services. The Munitions 
Board made a study of that sometime ago. [ know when I was in 
the Navy I made some studies myself. I recall one particular instance 
where the Army was driving some 150 miles to get laundry and, in 
so doing, bypassed a naval base which was only 5 miles away, and 
which had adequate capacity to take care of the Army requirements. 
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Now, what has been done about that report? Has that ever been 
followed up? 

Secretary Loverr. It has, very definitely. There is a far more 
active interchange between services of facilities. For example, there 
is more active interchange of laundry facilities. 

Mir. Bares. Well, there were some in California and some in 
Philadelphia. Down in Philadelphia we also had an instance where 
the Marine Corps was right next door to the laundry, but they had an 
order to get all the services done outside wherever possible, and here 
was the Navy facility rmght next door which needed the business. 
{ couldn’t understand that. I wonder if those orders have been 
changed? 

Secretary Loverr. One of the functions of the comptroller’s office 
in the military departments, as well as in the Secretary's office, is to 
bring about the avoidance of that unnecessary duplication. 

Mr. Bares. Has there been a progress report made on that, Mr. 
Secretary? 

secretary Loverr. I don’t know of a completed or final report. 
[am told by my associates here that there is one partially completed. 
The three Secretaries will be available to vou for that type of question. 

Mr. Bares. [ think the committee would be very much interested 
in any partial one that vou may have. 

The CuairnmMan. Let me get this in the record clear. This aut 
ization, then, represents all vour requirements for the next 2 4 
to maintain and support a three and a half million armed services? 

Secretary Loverr. Mr. Chairman, this represents our best judg- 
ment as to the requirements for the troop strength authorized by July 
| of 1952—-not 2 vears, but within the calendar period of ’52, or with- 
in the fiscal period of 752. 

The CuarrmMan. Then there is only 

Secretary Loverr. The rest of it is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Then it is only for 1 vear. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then we may be confronted next year, if we in- 
creased the armed strength, with an additional authorization for 
public works? 

Secretarv Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coie. But that will not be for the vear 1952? 


Secretary Loverr. Not for fiscal year °52, sir, as far as we can 


uther- 


rears 


ioresee. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, will that bring the strength up, for that period, 
with all the facilities, by the end of the fiseal vear 752? 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir; it will not, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. So we will have another public works bill? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, if vou are speaking about authorization, 
sir, the authorizations requested cover present approved troop 
strength. That troop strength is our target for Julv 1, 1952. The 
amount of funding to be requested under that authorization would of 
course have to be expanded by approximately 2 billion dollars, the 
difference between 4.6 and 6.7 billions. And that is on the basis of 
the present troop strength and the present troop use. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, next vear to get what vou need for 
that three and a half million vou have to have approximately 2 billion 


gee 
dollars. 
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The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. Two billion of funding, but not of authorization. 

The CHarrmMan. You go before the Appropriations Committee. 
And I have raised the question as to why he should get the authori- 
zation for $2 billion until it becomes necessary for him to have it. 
He has answered and given the committee the benefit of his views on 
that. 

Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to take up individual 
items at this time, but the one item that Mr. Bates mentioned was 
evidently because of a top-level decision, and that was the creation 
of a WAC’s training center. Now, the amount is rather large. | 
don’t remember at the moment what it is, but I did see it going 
through this bill. It seems to me it was $28,000,000, or something 
like that. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, may I suggest that we take those individual 
projects up with the Secretary of the Department. Mr. Lovett is 
testifying mainly on a general policy, and on a broad Jevel, and 
probably does not have the detail in mind that the Department will 
have on each one of these items. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I realize that, but it seems to me the 
establishment of a WAC’s training center is almost the equivalent of 
setting up a new academy and that must have been a top-level de- 
cision. 

I would like to know if personally vou know anything about it, 
Mr. Lovett? 

Secretary Loverr. The Secretary of the service involved discussed 
that project with the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and before 
including it in that program, got their approval. 

Mr. Exsron. As I] understand it, vou don’t intend to keep a huge 
army of WAC’s in the service except during an emergency, do you? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, our present intention, under the guidance 
of Congress, is to avoid calling up unnecessarily men, or reservists, 
and to avoid excessive use of men in functions which could be per- 
formed by the Women’s Auxiliary Corps. So I would say that the 
present intention is to keep a reasonable proportion of the WAC’s in 
the Army. 

Mr. Extsron. How many would you ordinarily have in the Army? 
Now, this doesn’t include the women who serve in the other services 
atall. Itis just the WAC’s, isn’t it? 

Secretary Loverr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Euston. And the other services, I assume, would also have to 
have a training center for their women personnel? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Erstron. The WAVES and the WAF’s. 

Now, is there any reason why they couldn’t all be trained at the 
same place if you do have a training center? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, the requirements of the three services 
differ very substantially, sir, for example, as between those of the 
Army and specifically those of the Navy. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, they do a great deal of administrative work, 
and there is a similarity in that kind of work, sin’t there? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, there is a similarity in administrative work. 
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I think the three Secretaries could give you the details on that, 
Mr. Elston, far better than I, as it is their direct responsibility. 

Mr. Etsron. Where are they taking their training now? 

Secretary Loverr. In Camp Lee, Va. 

Mr. Exstron. Is that inadequate? 

Secretary Loverr. It is not far from here. The present facilities 
are Inadequate. 

Mr. Etsron. Where did they train the WAC’s during World War 
II? 

Secretary Loverr. At the outset, as I recall it, we took over some 
universities—and utilized some space out in the Middle West. 

Mr. Exsron. They had a station at Des Moines, Iowa, didn’t they? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMaNn. I suggest, members of the committee, when we 
get to the Secretaries we will take up each individual item and get 
complete detailed information about it. What we are trying to get 
from Mr. Lovett is the broad picture of policy. He is not as well 
versed, and couldn’t be, as the witnesses from the Departments and 
the Department heads. 

Mr. ANprrson. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Now, wait | minute. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, there has been considerable discussion 
about housing. Does this bill contain authorization for the acquisi- 
tion of real estate on which to erect housing? 

Secretary Loverr. I couldn’t hear the last of your question, sir. 

Mir. Harpy. Does this bill contain authorization for the acquisition 
of sites on which to build housing—title VIII housing? 

Secretary Loverr. It contains a request for authorization for certain 
land upon which to construct a number of houses under title VILL of 
the National Housing Act. This would apply in instances where the 
Wherry Act is feasible only if you have utilities to connect to, on a 
permanent base. 

\Ir. Harpy. Then it is contemplated that land will be bought where 
private enterprise will build housing under title VIII of that act? 

Secretary Loverr. It may be. It is not a requirement. 

Mir. Harpy. Can you tell us anytning about the extent to which 
title IL housing is being used, under which the private builders build 
housing for rent to military personnel, and build it on privately owned 
land? 

Secretary Loverr. I can’t give you very accurate details on that 
here, sir, but there are available military service men who have dealt 
with that directly. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask you this question, then: Is it the policy of 
the Defense Department to encourage housing construction under 
title [I] where there would be a military preference, rather than Wherry 
housing where the military has to provide a site? 

Secretary Loverr. I cevered that in general terms, sir, in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. Harpy. I followed you through the statement, but I did not 
get any significant covering of that, and I don’t know that 1 fully 


understood your statement. 

Secretary Loverr. Well, our policy in general is to avoid using 
Government funds in those particular types of construction in which 
private funds can be used. 
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Now, ultimately the Government, in one form or another, generally 
pays through rents some portion of that kind of installation. Other- 
wise, private money wouldn’t get in. But we don’t put it in as a 
capital investment. We put it in installments. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that, Mr. Secretary. The thing I am 
getting at is this: There was a time when there was some housing 
built, some rental housing built under title II. That was cut back 
when regulation X was put into effect. 

Secretary Loverr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I understand that there is a system under which, 
through certification by the military, regulation X can be waived, 
and private builders can build on their own land under rental scales, 
and so forth, worked out by the military, and I am just trying to 
ascertain the extent to which the Department of Defense is promoting 
that activity, or whether it is dragging its feet and trying to build 
Wherry houses. 

Secretary Loverr. I am told that only recently there have been 
three such cases—one in Tullahoma, Tenn., where the Department 
has recommended that they go ahead under that basis. 

Mr. Harpy. At any rate, the Department of Defense is not dis- 
couraging that approach? 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir; we are not. We would encourage such 
projects. 

Mr. ANDE rsoN. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. AnpERSON. One question, Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. Secretary, can you advise this committee when the Munitions 
Board will complete its work and be able to advise the Congress that it 
has conkenmnes and is using a single supply catalog for all items of 
supply used by the military services in compliance with provisions 
of House Concurrent Resolution 97 of the Eighty-first Congress? 

Secrets uy Loverr. They have i ist comple ted ‘testifying o sir, before 
a subeommi ttee of which Mr. Holifield, I think, is chairman. 

The CHatrrMan. What subcommittee? 

Secretary Loverr. Mr. Holifield’s. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, in the Expenditures Committee. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir; a subcommittee of the Expenditures 
Committee. 

And it is my recollection-——I say this with some reserve because |] 
have to make sure that my recollection is accurate—they have 
identified and described about a million and a half plus of items. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that the addition of new 
items into the inventory, as a result of the rearmament program 
is enormous. 

Emphasis, recently has been devoted to an effort to use menmonie 
systems on the new items in order to get a single description and 
single classification as these new items come into the supply system. 

I do not believe that they will complete the project until about a 
vear from October. Cataloging, of course, is never finished as there 
are always new items coming along. 

Mr. ANprrson. You expect it to be completed about a year 
from October? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, the original expectation was to complete 
the first two phases of it, that is description and general classification, 
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by October of 1951. The last estimate that I saw, as a result of the 
enormous influx of new items which the three services are now trying 
to handle at once, rather than permit to enter the supply system under 
various identifications and then go back and rework them, will delay 
it. I am not able to guess it, sir, but it will certainly delay their 
ultimate date by at least a year. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpot. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, this entire program represents a lot of planning, and 
[ am just wondering if any of these projects concern reserve activities? 
[ am now talking about the top level plan. 

Secretary Loverr. I am not sure that I understand. You mean 
from the point of view of use? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. Will any of the money be spent on im- 
proving or, rather, providing new reserve facilities, or improving 
existing reserve facilities? I am now thinking of armories. 

Secretary Lovert. I see. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I am now thinking of National Guard camps. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am thinking of Air Force bases, and so forth, 
used for reserve activities. 

Mr. Brooks. There are some items in the bill on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. It takes that into consideration. 

Now, members of the committee 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I haven’t the 
answer vet. 

Secretary Loverr. The situation differs within the three services, 
but some of the facilities which were included will be utilized by the 
reserve program. But it is not general, Mr. Van Zandt. Specific 
reserve facilities were covered by separate authorizations. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. One more question: Did you give consideration 
to the needed facilities under the new UMT program? 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir; not within this period, except as part 
of the total strength. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. All right, 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lovett, I direct your attention to section 505 which authorizes 
the three Secretaries to acquire land under your direction and the 
Secretary of Defense. Do you construe that as nullifying the present 
statute which requires the Navy Department to come into agreement 
with the two Armed Services Committees of Congress with respect to 
land acquisitions and disposals? 

Secretary Loverr. May I read this, sir? 
section directly in mind. 

Your question is, do we construe this as nullifying the procedures 
presently established? 

Mr. Coin. As nullifying the present law which requires the Navy 
Department to come into agreement with the two Committees of 
Congress on Armed Services with respect to land acquisitions con- 
tained in this bill? 

Secretary Lovett. Yes, Isee. 

No, that is not my understanding at all. 

Is it yours? 


I haven’t this specific 
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Secretary Kimpauu. No. 

Mr. Coir. Somebody might very plausibly argue that to the extent 
of this bill the existing law with respect to the Navy acquisitions is 
nullified. 

Secretary Loverr. I see your point, Mr. Cole. That is not my 
understanding. 

Mr. Cour. I would like to have a statement of the Secretary’s 
opinion as to whether this nullifies existing law in that respect. 

Secretary Lovurr. It is not my understanding at all. Mr. Kimball 
says it is not his. 

The CHarrMan. In this connection, I would like to state at the 
proper time | am going to offer for the consideration of the committee 
a bill, H. R. 3096, which was vetoed, and which is pendiag in the 
Senate. [am gcing to ask the comm'ttee to insert, in an appropriate 
place, that bill that we passed some time ago. 

Now, Mr. Secretary 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, before we release the Secretary, may 
I ask him one or two questions in reference to the questions asked 
by our chairman, Mr. Vinson, regarding this surplus of $2 billion for 
this bill? 

Did I understand you to say that you expected all of the work to 
be either begun or completed within 2 years after the passage of this 
act? 

Secretary Lovert. Not all of it, sir, but a large proportion. There 
will be a certain few facilities that might extend beyond the 24-month 
period. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in reference especially to the overseas expendi- 
tures, Mr. Short and I, and Mr. deGraffenried, and Mr. Cole, just 
came back from overseas. There is considerable expenditure to be 
made overseas. In reference to domestic expenditures, the criteria, 
as you enunciated it, would be within the limits of the ability of our 
Government to stand expenditures. But overseas you have an 
additional criteria, and that is the stability of those governments 
over there. 

Now, I am wondering this: Are you keeping in such check with 
these authorizations that in the event that some government over 
there would go Communist we wouldn’t be bound to spend money 
in these overseas communistic regimes? 

Secretary Loverr. We have a very lively and continuing interest 
in that, Mr. Brooks, as you know from your own experience. The— 

Mr. Brooks. But if we are going ahead and building up a backlog 
of authorizations, we lose control over that. 

Now, sepcifically—-and I don’t want to go into specific locations; 
but, naturally, there has been concern expressed about France, for 
instance. The popular vote the other day showed that the largest 
single segment of the population voted Communist. Now, are we 
going to control the future authorizations of expenditures there in 
France where if conditions changed overseas we would have a check 
on them? 

Secretary Loverr. My answer to your question on the record, sir, 
is “Yes; we definitely expect to control them.” 

Mr. Brooks. Now, following along that line, if we built up a huge 
backlog of unprocessed authorizations, what occurs to me is: May we 
not be in position that the rivers and harbors work now finds itself in, 
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with authorizations built up over perhaps 10 vears, and the Department 
simply checking out the ones they want built and letting the others 
vo? 

Secretarv Lovertr. I would like to answer that, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. I wish you would. Because | know in rivers and 
harbors I have one project that is about 10 vears old, and we can’t get 
anything done. It has been approved by Congress. 

Secretary Loverr. Could I do that off the record? 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. And that is the reason I haven’t gone further 
into the foreign field at the present time. 

Secretary Loverr. If you would let me go off the record, there is 
no reason why we couldn't discuss it here. In fact, we need your 
guidance. 

The CuarrMan. You are talking about the foreign field? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir; only about the foreign field. 

Mr. Brooks. We may go off the record? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. I think this, members of the committee: When 
we reach that item there, we should not try to break it down by so 
much for this country and so much for that country. We should 
make a lump-sum appropriation. As far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I have no objection to a complete authorization to carry out 
a project there, and have plenty of flexibility, so that if they find that 
they cannot build a base at this place, they have the flexibility to build 
it somewhere else, provided they notify the committee so we can 
keep a check on it. 

But it all gets back to the point that I first raised: Why is it neces- 
sary in continental United States to make a complete authorization, 
far more than is going to be appropriated, and say “Now, we have 
finished this project for the time being,”’ so they won’t have to come 
back before the committee for a year or two? We love to see them 
up here before the committee. The advantage is that when they come 
back before the committee it gives the committee an opportunity to 
see what has been done on the base and see what expansion has taken 
place. In that way we keep conversant with it. 

Now, as Mr. Brooks pointed out, we come along here, in the rivers 
and harbors, and a project for every creek in the United States, and 
every river has been authorized. Then the Appropriation Committee 
goes over there, and they will say “Well, we will give it to this one, 
and won't give it to that one.”’ Now, if they had to go back before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors every time there would be a 
constant review all the time. 

Now, that is what worries me. Why should we go out and say 
that we will give a $6 billion authorization when we are only going to 
appropriate $4 billion. It doesn’t help you make a better contract. 

Mr. Coxe. That is the point. I think it does. 

The CHarrMan. It doesn’t either. 

Mr. Coxe. I think it is in the interest of economy. And I am 
disappointed, Mr. Lovett, that you didn’t point out that this makes it 
possible for you to provide an orderly program for your construction. 
It would be uneconomical for you to be required to terminate your 
construction at the end of a definite period, letting the contractors 
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move their equipment off and disperse their personnel, and then a 
month later have to get them all back again. 

Secretary Loverr. Well, that is the point I tried to cover by 
saying ‘the house without the roof.”’ 

The CHarrMAN. You know the contract can’t be made because he 
doesn’t know whether he is going to get the money. He does not know 
whether Congress is going to appropriate the money. And if you 
have a $10 million contract on a $15 million over-all project, why, it 
doesn’t help him to get any better price on the $10 million because 
you are going to ultimately spend $5 million more there. It doesn’t 
help at all. 

Secretary Loverr. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t emphasize the element 
of price because that is something that develops as a result of 
negotiation. 

Now, the time and the continuity is something that affects the 
cost of the completed station. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, if you spread vourself thin, as in the 
rivers and harbors authorizations, pretty soon it is an uneconomic 
situation. 

Now, [| subscribe to what the chairman said about the overseas 
expenditures. Certainly, I don’t think we ought to try to tie you 
down on that. 

But IT want to ask vou this: These authorizations in here, do they 
contemplate the full utilization of present facilities, especially camps 
and cantonments and stations? 

Secretary Loverr. Insofar as it is possible for us to do so; it does. 
The few exceptions are those items which would provide only basic 
utilities as mobilization insurance. 

Mr. Brooks. | was told of one today that wasn’t expected to be 
used. Does that include hospitals, too? 

Secretary Loverr. The projects as a whole include the entire run 
of facilities. There are in the three services, under the mobilization 
requirement, certain facilities which are in stand-by status. The 
Navy might have an installation which they would offer to the Air 
Force. Tf it didn’t have an airfield next to it and was wanted as a 
flving school, it wouldn’t be suitable. 

Mr. Brooks. This doesn’t contemplate building anything where 
we have available usable facilities in one branch of the service? 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir, unless there was some special M—day 
need for it. 

Mr. Brooks. When we come to these items, and I have two in mind, 
[ am going to go into that matter. 

The CuatrMan. Now, members of the committee, if there are no 
further questions 

Mr. Gavin. There is one question I would like to ask off the record, 
if you don’t mind. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman, the question raised by Mr. Brooks 
prompts me to raise a question which has puzzled me, as to why 
this bill carries certain aid for NATO countries and is not a part of 
the major legislation providing for military aid to the European 
countries. 











Secretary Lovrrr. Because the aid which we speak of here, sir, is 
military operational facilities for United States forces in order to 
complete our plans, whereas the NATO organization covers the 
contributions of all the participants of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Mr. Cote. Then the military aid contained in the $8 billion before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee relates to assistance given to the foreign 
military departments? 

Secretary Loverr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cote. And economic operations. 

Secretary Loveir. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cote. The money 

Secretary Loverr. Plus economic assistance. 

Mir. Cote. That is what I said. 

Secretary Loverr. Of the eight and a half, 6.2 is military. 

Mr. Coie. But the money carried in this authorization is needed 
for our own forces. 

Secretary Loverr. For support of the United States forces. 

Mr. Core. In Europe. 

Secretary Loverr. For the most part—in Europe. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, on behalf of the 
committee I want to thank Mr. Lovett for his testimony. 

Now, it was mapped out that we would hear from each one of the 
Secretaries when we reached his title in the bill. Therefore, unless 
the Department has a desire that Mr. Pace and Mr. Finletter and 
the Navy Department make a statement, I hardly think we should 
go into statements from them until we reach their title in the bill. 

With that understanding, then we will thank Mr. Kimball and Mr. 
Finletter, and excuse them, with the Secretary of the Department. 

Mr. Bares. I have one question. 

Mr. Cuarrman. And we will hear Mr. Pace and go into a reading 
of the Army section, after he has made his statement. 

Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I just wanted to follow up the inquiry 
made by Mr. Cole. 

You say in the NATO bill we appropriate money for their distinct 
use; is that correct, whereas this bill here is for United States opera- 
tions? 

Secretary Loverr. This is part of our program. 

Mr. Bares. Now, my point is this: You say vou are negotiating 
with them now as to the contribution they will make on this particu- 
lar program? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Now, is the corollary of that the fact that through the 
NATO funds they pay their percent of this? 

Secretary Lovetrr. That is what we are negotiating. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, we pay for it, anyway. 

Secretary Loverr. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Bates. We give them NATO funds probably to pay their share 
of this particular program? 

Secretary Loverr. No, that would not be our intent. Except as it 
might arise through the economic portion of the military assistance 
program, we would not have a direct contribution in the case of 
their land, their cement, and their labor. But one way or the other—— 

Mr. Bares. It isa round robin. 
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The CuarrMAN. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. I am not going to duck that. One way or 
another we will pay for a considerable portion of it. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Kimball and Mr. Finletter, and Mr. Secretary 
Lovett, we thank you, and we will excuse you for the time being. 
We will call you when we get to the Navy and Air Force sections. 

The CHarrMan. We will take Mr. Pace now. 

Secretary Loverr. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you up here — 
morning. Have you any general statement you desire to make i 
regard to the Army phase of the public works bill? 

Secretary Pace. I have, Mr. Chairman, a very brief statement, sir 

The CuarrMan. All right, now, go right ahead in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK PACE, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Army’s 1952 
construction program for which we are presently seeking authorization 
through H. R. 4524, a bill now before your committee, totals 
$1,831,000,000. This provides me with an important opportunity to 
begin the Army’s detailed presentation of the military needs that 
have made necessary this request. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM A SUPPLEMENTARY PROCESS 


Construction requirements do not exist by themselves. Rathe T, 
they are generated by, and arise from, all other aspects of the Army’s 
activities. To that extent, therefore, our construction program is 
necessarily a supplementary one. Once the strength of the Army and 
its deployw ent have been established, then facilities require’y ents are 
deter ined. Only after the Army’s production base has been estab- 
lished and the rate of procurement decided, can the additional storage 
requiren ents be deter? ined. Siwilarly only after the Army has de- 
termined what its research and development program is to be can the 
Army decide what facilities are needed to develop that program. It 
is, however, true that we cannot wait until after all of these basic 
decisions have been » ade before we initiate our construction program- 
ing. Frequently, the construction lead time is as long, or longer, than 
the lead ture of the activity which generated it. The Army must, 
therefore, do its progray ing for all its activities, including construc- 
tion, concurrently and start its construction in phase with these other 
activities. 

THE ARMY’S 1952 OVER-ALL PROGRAM 


Since our construction program is, as I have explained, generated 
by the Army’s over-all program, I would like first to describe briefly 
to you the Army’s presently contemplated over-all program for fiscal 
vear 1952. To carry out this program we are presently asking the 
Congress for slightly under $21 billion in our annual appropriation 
plus the $1,831,000,000 which we are now asking you to authorize 
to meet our 1952 construction requirements. 

The Army’s 1952 program has been prepared in the light of pre- 
paredness objectives recommended last December by the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff and approved by the Secretary of Defense, the National 
Security Council and the President. 

If | may move off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Statement made outside of the record.) 

Secretary Pace. Back on the record, Mr. Chairman. 


SCREENING OF THE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


I would now like to say a few words concerning the special sereen- 
ings efforts that were taken in developing this 1952 construction 
program to insure, insofar as humanly possible, that it has been 
geared into the over-all concept which I have j just described and that 
the authorization being here requested included only the minimum 
needed during the coming fiscal year to provide essential additional 
facilities. This screening process was in fact. but one aspect of a 
much broader review which the Army conducted in scrutinizing its 
total 1952 dollar needs. 

After the various Army estimating agencies had prepared their 1952 
construction requirements in the light of the preparedness objectives 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as applied by the Department of the Army, 
each request was screened by one of three panels of military and 
civilian advisers. 

Panel I, which reviewed overseas construction was composed of 
Mr. R. E. Dougherty, railroad consultant and past president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, 
United States Army (retired) and certain staff assistants. Panel I, 
which reviewed the Army Field Forces construction, was headed by 
Mr. John Budd, president of the Great Northern Railroad, and Maj. 
Gen. A. C. Smith, deputy commander of the Fifth Army. Panel ITI, 
which reviewed technical service construction, was headed by M. 
QO. L. Pringle, vice president of the Columbia Steel Corp., and Maj. 
Gen. Cecil R. Moore, United States Army (retired), now an executive 
of Koppers Co. and formerly Chief Engineer, European theater, dur- 
ing World War Il. These panels sat for 2 weeks and required repre- 
sentatives of the requesting Army agencies to justify their construction 
requests in the light of specific guide lines. Over 100 witnesses 
appeared before these panels in the course of this detailed review. 
The revised requests were then again carefully screened against cri- 
teria established by a Special Review Committee consisting of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Mr. Karl Bendetsen, who is here 
on my right, the Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniel Kimball, 
and the Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. John MeCone.  Assist- 
ing Mr. Bendetsen, whom I had designated as a reviewing officer for 
the Army in this process, were the Army’s Budget Advisory Commit- 
tee as well as budget analysts borrowed from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and the Military Estimates Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Budget. These revised estimates were then 
in turn reviewed by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

While no one can assure you that there are no imperfections in a 
proposal as far reaching as the one before you, and I certainly do not 
intend to do so, I do assure you that the Army has made a sincere and 
painstaking e fort. to find such imperfections and eliminate them and, 
wherever feasible, in the light of our preparedness objectives, to defer 
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our military construction to the latest possible date. The result is 
that the authorization for new construction now being requested by 
the Army for the coming fiscal year represents only a part of our total 
military construction requirements and includes only the minimum 
amounts needed during the coming fiscal year to provide essential 
additional facilities. We must have these facilities for the housing, 
training, administration, and logistical support of our expanded Army; 
to permit the receipt, storage, and issue of the large stocks of matériel 
being procured by the Army and to carry out our expanded and accel- 
erated research and development program. 

General Barriger, Chief of the Service Division, G—4, and the other 
Army witnesses who follow me, will provide you with the details of 
the many various projects included, and with a further analysis of 
particular military needs involved. 

The Cuarrman. Thank vou, Mr. Secretary. 

And I want to compliment vou on this statement. It is a good, 
strong statement. There can be no doubt from this statement that 
the Department has been advised, and has followed what the commit- 
tee wanted vou to do—a most careful screening, so you will be in posi- 
tion to justifv each one of these projects you have asked for. 

Now, if there are no questions to the Secretary— 

Mr. Cour. I have just one. 

The Cuatrman. I will ask General Barriger and Mr. Bendetsen, 
when they begin to testify, to tell us about each one of these items. 

Mr. Cots. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have just one question. I noted you said the 
ultimate screening was shared by the Budget Bureau with the Sec- 
retary of Defense. I would like to inquire to what extent, if at all, 
the Budget Bureau curtailed or injected its judgment, superimposed 
its judgment, upon the Secretary of Defense with respect to any 
item that the military services felt they needed? 

Secretary Pacer. I could speak only for the Army. 

Mr. Core. That is what I mean. 

Secretary Pace. Mr. Cole, from the Army’s point of view, this was 
a program that was worked out in our own organization threugh the 
various processes that I have described. The review that was 
effected by the Secretary of Defense’s office, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, operating jointly, did not result in the elimination of any 
specific items that were requested finally by the Army. There were 
certain broad-scale judgments that were effected in terms of criteria, 
to which we agreed, that affected the end result, but in terms of the 
old scale review of Department of Defense operations by the Bureau 
of the Budget, that was not affected in this particular case. 

Mr. Coie. Well, then, this portion of the bill relating to the Army 
reflects the Army’s judgment as to its needs? 

Secretary Pace. I can say that; yes, sir. As I said in my statement, 
our judgment as to our minimum needs. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Mr. Secretary, let me ask this for the record: 
Have you examined each one of these items yourself as presented to 
the committee, and do you feel that, as Secretary of the Department 
of Defense, vou are warranted in asking favorable consideration 
of each one of these items? 

Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman, I have not personally reviewed 
each one of the items. I was responsible, along with Mr. Bendetsen, 
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for setting up the system whereby they were reviewed. I was satisfied 
as to the integrity and conpetence of the men who effected the review. 
Even those committees, themselves, did not effect a review of each 
item, but they selected representative items in each case. 

I would say to you that I can assure you that I am satisfied that the 
best possible process has been followed to provide this committee 
with the soundest program that the Army can present. I would 
not say that each item was one that I could certify to personally, 
but I would say that the system is a sound one, the program is a 
sound one, and I think, as Mr. Lovett said, that I would feel badly 
and surprised if we came up with any evidence of stupidity. I think 
that in a proposal this vast we might come up with evidences where 
the committee might feel that our judgment, in light of the total 
over-all program, was not completely sound, and there I would 
expect any changes to be made. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you one question: As I 
read your statement, vou expect to get the money on this program, 
all of it, this vear, don’t vou? 

Secretary Pacer. No, sir: not the total authorization, sir. We will 
get approximately the same proportionate share as is the relationship 
between the authorization request of the total Defense Establishment 
and the total appropriation request of the Defense Establishment, 
thus—— 

Mr. Brooks. It will be on the same basis as the other services? 

Secretary Pace. Approximately; yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, in that connection 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, please? 

Mr. Secretary, | assume that there was a total amount of estimated 
budget submitted to the combined panels I, II, and Ill. What was 
the difference between that total first submitted or considered by 
those three panels and the total you are now submitting to this 
committee? 

Secretary Pace. Mr. Doyle, the total authorization that was 
originally requested in the original request that came up from the 
field, was approximately $5 billion. The ultimate total that we are sub- 
mitting is one billion eight. And the total appropriation now being 
requested, in answer to Mr. Brooks’ question, is one billion two. 

The Cuairnman. Now, Mr. Secretary, of the $1,831,000,000 authori- 
zation asked for, how much of the 4.6 in the appropriation bill goes 
to the Army? 

Secretary Pace. 1.2, sir. 

The CHarrMan. $1,200,000,000 is what the appropriation bill 
carries, 

Now, can you advise me, or can someone in the room advise the 
committee in reference to the 1951 appropriation, how much of the 
$1,300,000,000 went to the Army? Anybody back here now can 
answer that question? 

In the authorization and appropriation bill for 

General Notp. About $500,000,000. 

Secretary Pace. The answer is approximately $500,000,000. I will 
get an exact statement for the record. 

The CHarrRMAN. $500,000,000. 

Now, of that $500,000,000, how much has been committed and 
contracted for? 
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General Nouv. There will remain on June 30, Mr. Chairman, about 
$200,000,000 that would not have been committed. 

The CHarrMan. $200,000,000 that hasn’t been committed? 

General Nouv. Yes, sir. And within the first quarter, that is in 
July and August, another $100,000,000 of that will have been com- 
mitted. 

The CHarrRMAN. Well, then, as it stands today, there would be to 
the credit for appropriation purposes $1,400,000,000? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Now, there was a little left over from the 1950 
budget, was there not? 

General Noup. That is true, sir, but that is included—— 

The CHatrMAN. How much was left over in 1950? 

General Noup. Just a few million of that, of which we can give 
you an exact statement, but a relatively small amount. 

The CHarrMan. Now, in the last sentence of Mr. Lovett’s state- 
ment he suggested that part of the unexpended balance from 1951 
appropriation be used for engineering planning in the northern part 
of the country. Do you recall that statement of Mr. Lovett’s? 

Secretary Pacr. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. How much of the $200,000,000 are you earmark- 
ing and setting aside for that, in the event that it is approved? 

General Nouv. We will apply about 1745 million of that 200 million 
for that purpose, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Then you say, getting back to your $200,000,000 
that hadn’t been committed, you will commit about $100,000,000 by 
July? 

General Noup. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And what about the other $100,000,000? 

General Nouip. That by about the end of September. 

The Cuairman. Then, your plans actually call for, within this 
calendar year, the full commitments of your $500,000,000 that was 
appropriated in the 1951 budget? 

General Noip. That is correct, sir. All that has delayed those 
commitments has been problems of design, problems of real estate, 
or something of that kind. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, Mr. Secretary, in giving your statement 
off the record, stating you had—— 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Now, you officers from the Department of the Army who can 
answer all of these questions the members are going to ask you now 
just come around the table by the Secretary. I don’t know your 
names. 

Who are they, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Brigadier General Barriger and Major General Nold 
are the two chief ones, and Colonel Davis. 

The CHarrMan. You gentlemen come around the table now. 

Mr. Smart, hand out the Army book. 

Mr. Secretary, | imagine all the questions the committee is going 
to ask about each one of these projects can be answered and the 
information can be given by the officers. We don’t want to keep you 
here, unless you want to stay. 
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Have you anything you want to do? 

Secretary Pacr. I have a 12 o’clock appointment but I am available 
to the committee for any period of time they want me, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions we will excuse 
the Secretary. 

Thank you, again. You made a very strong statement, Mr. 
secretary. 

Now, let your Assistant Secretary take the chair there now. All 
of you officers sit around here now, because we want to know what 
is in this bill. 

Now, I suggest to the members of the committee that each one of 
vou mark your name on your book. You will leave it on the desk. 
Mr. Smart will pick them up. 

Now, members of the committee 

Off the record, now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHairmMan. All right, General, go right ahead, now. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. W. L. BARRIGER, CHIEF OF THE 
SERVICE DIVISION, G4 


General Barricer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Army initi- 
ted development of its original 1952 construction program last August 

based on guidance provided by the National Security Council, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The program as 
finally put together was reviewed by the staff agencies within the 
Army and submitted to and approved by the Secretary of Defense. 
Hearings were in process before the Bureau of the Budget during 
February 1951 when, in an effort to rephase the dollar cost, further 
cuidance was received from the Secretary of Defense. 

In general, this new guidance limited Army troop facilities to troop 
housing and station support facilities for the forces approved for 
June 30, 1952, and preparation of sites, including utilities, main roads, 
and Pa ec administrative facilities—exclusive of officer and troop 
housing—for certain selected installations required as a mobilization 
base. 

The program as now presented is well within the guidance furnished 
the Army by the Secretary of Defense and, if approved and when 
ace omplishe ‘d, will provide Pon current Army with partial support of 
the active establishment, and will provide, on an austere basis, a small 
increment of the facilities requirement for expansion in the event of 
mobilization. 

The new authorization—this should be off the record, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(Discussion outside of the record.) 

General Barricrer. We can go back on the record, if I may. 

The new authorization being requested is arranged in the proposed 
legislation in six different portions: (1) Section 101 as summarized in 
section 502 contains projects within continental United States 
amounting to $1,297,687,427, and projects outside continental United 
States in the amount of $175,341,130, or a total ef $1,463,028,557. 
2) Section 102 contains projects for both within and without the 


United States in the amount of $302,234,000. 
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(3) Section 401 contains joint projects within the United States 
for which funding responsibility has been assigned to the Army in 
the amount of $40,766,000. (4) Section 402 contains general au- 
thorization in the amount of $15,000,000 to cover facilities such as 
post exchanges and theaters. (5) Section 503 contains general au- 
thorization for advance planning of projects proposed for inclusion 
in authorizing legislation, and (6) section 505 provides general au- 
thorization for assisting the Defense Department in obtaining family 
housing to be constructed under the provisions of title VIII of the 
National Housing Act. 

Within the continental United States, as indicated in section 
101 of the proposed legislation as stated above, there is proposed 
$1,297,687,427 new authorization which can be divided into four 
broad categories: (1) Troop housing and support: The largest single 
construction requirement generated by the approved Army target 
strength is for troop housing and facilities directly related to troop 
housing. This is particularly true at Army Field Forces installations, 
those under the direct control of the commanding generals of the six 
continental armies. The approved Army strength was broken down 
into requirements for individual installations and the deficit of troop 
housing was determined. The deficit is to be met by construction of 
new barracks in the numbers, sizes, and types of construction listed 
for individual stations in the justification book before vou. Housing 
of additional troops carries a concomitant requirement of facilities 
in their support. Such facilities include bachelor quarters, head- 
quarters buildings, dispensaries, fire stations, shops, storage, service, 
and training facilities. The numbers and sizes of such buildings is 
proportional to the number of new troop spaces to be provided by 
barracks construction. They are as much a part of the barracks 
requirements as if included under the same roof. Obviously, specific 
facilities vary between stations since structures now available and 
missions vary between stations. The three types of construction 
proposed for buildings for buildings in this program are permanent, 
modified emergency, and emergency. 

Permanent buildings will be utilized wherever possible when the 
requirement being met is both current and required for the projected 
peacetime Army. Modified emergency type construction will be 
utilized where the need is long-range but beyond the active require- 
ments of the peacetime Army. ‘This latter type of construction will 
be utilized chiefly for expansion at existing permanent or semiperma- 
nent installations. 

Mr. Coxe. I understand modified permanent construction is of 
longer duration than permanent construction? 

General Barricer. The difference is—it is of shorter life, but it is 
built with the same space allowances, and on the same foundation 
that you would build emergency type construction. In other words, 
you would go to concrete block or siding, instead of tar paper. 

Emergency type construction will be utilized to provide all other 
requirements including the major portion of any possible full mobili- 
zation requirement. At this time this type of construction—that is, 
the very temporary, short life construction—— 

Mr. Jounson. Would you mind reading again that preceding section 
before the last one? 
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General Barricer. Emergency type construction will be utilized 
to provide all other requirements, including the major portion of any 
possible full mobilization requirement. At this time this type of 
construction, that is, the short-life construction, is being utilized 
chiefly for tactical facilities. 

The program you are about to review includes in the troop housing 
and support category within the continental United States, a request 
for authorization of approximately 132,000 enlisted housing spaces 
broken down as follows: 108,872 permanent; 22,858 modified emer- 
genev; with the remainder being of the emergency type for use at 
tactical temporary locations. In addition, at ten selected stations, 
construction of only ‘railhead” facilities is proposed at this time. 
These facilities may be defined as the minimum requirements for 
reactivation of the stations and its operation under field conditions 
during the period when additional! construction is in progress. Person- 
nel housing and most supporting facilities are not proposed for con- 
struction at this time. Due account has been taken of existing 
structures which can be rehabilitated. Since additional construction, 
however, will be required on short notice, it is intended to design full 
emergency-type facilities at these ten stations for the ultimate capacity. 
The stations are: Camp Shelby, Miss.; Camp Gruber, Okla.; Camp 
Blanding, Fla.;Camp McCain, Miss.;Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark.; 
Camp Swift, Tex.; Camp Bowie, Tex.; Camp White, Oreg.; staging 
area, Boston, Mass.; staging area, Hampton Roads, Va. 

The CHArRMAN. You only contemplate those railhead facilities in 
the event of all-out mobilization? 

General Barricer. We propose to acquire them, Mr. Chairman, 
clean them up, get them ready with the minimum warehouses and 
the rail, so that we could ship in supplies to support troops if they 
went in there. They are pure insurance. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask a question? 

The CHarrMan. We will take those up item by item when we 
come to them. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to ask the General a question—— 

The CHarrMan. Let him finish. 

General Barricrer. Could I go off the record for this next bit? 

Mr. Jonnson. May I ask you a question. You are really prepar- 
ing these terminals and depots for all-out mobilization, aren’t you? 

General Barricer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Well, that is on the railhead type facility, 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Secretary BeENpEeTseEN. Which is purely a mobilization base. 

Mr. Jounson. Troops. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Troop facilities, Mr. Johnson. What is 
involved here is the same thing that we are doing on production 
lines. We are establishing for the production of necessary military 
matériel excess production line capacity so that if an all-out war were 
thrust upon us it would be endowed with a dynamic means of expan- 
sion or quality of expansion. This, for troop facilities, is merely an 
installment on the lead time gap that would be required to be absorbed 
in the event of all-out war, the same kind of lead time that you have in 
the production of a gun or a round of ammunition or a training facility. 
We are trying to make a down payment on it. But we are not estab- 
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lishing a camp and letting it stand by. It will not be in condition to 
house troops. 

The CHarrMan. But vou are doing this, though, Mr. Secretary. 
You had these carps and you declared them all surplus and they 
were sold to the public. Now you propose to go back and acquire 
the land, reestablish on them the railroad facilities, the streets and the 
pavement and the sewers, and then you will just let them stand in 
status quo? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir—in a caretaker status. 

The CuarrmMan. And in the event of an all-out emergency, in the 
event of a war, you will just save that much more time? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You will save that time, by not having to start 
from scratch? 

Mr. Jounson. It is a nucleus for all-out expansion, so you can 
do it quickly. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is right. 

The CHarrRMAN. But the weakness about all this is this: Unless we 
have some bill saying you can’t sell it—and you have been opposed 
to the Congress having anything to do with it—you would no doubt 
find yourself, when local pressure after a year or two rolls around, in 
the identical, same situation. The real estate people will say: ‘This 
is an ideal place to develop real estate, now. You have the sewers, 
the water works system, and everything. We will go in this place 
and build it up now.”’ That is what would happen. 

And yet we have been trying to fix it so you would have to come 
here. Every time we talked about this the Department of Defense 
and the Army were writing vetoes. If we go ahead with these railhead 
facilities, and Congress approves them, then Congress wants to say 
when they are going to be sold. You are all against that. You want 
to say when it is to be sold, yourself. 

Mr. Brooks. Take Camp Robinson, for instance. You came in 
and recommended that we get rid of Camp Robinson. We put through 
a bill—I handled it—to get rid of Robinson. 

Now, do I understand we are taking it back? Is that what we are 
doing? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. We are establishing a railhead facility there; 
yes, sir. 

The CHatrMaANn. Let me read in the record right at this point—— 

Secretary BenprerseN. Did you say ‘Roberts,’ Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Robinson, at Little Rock. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The Army came in here and recommended to us very 
strongly that it had no need at all for it, and that was less than a year 
ago. 

The CHarrman. You know, there were a great many concerned 
in the fast demobilization. 

Here is what happened, members of the committee. Your state- 
ment just referred to it. 

Camp McCain, Miss.—named after the old General MeCain who 
used to be a Judge Advocate General in the Army: They owned it 
once and sold it out. They want $632,000 to buy it back. 

Camp Rucker 

Mr. Tower. How much did they sell it for? 
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The CuarrMan. I don’t know what it sold for. I haven’t the 
slightest idea what it sold for. 

Mr. Tower. It is important, isn’t it? 

Mr. Suorr. Ten cents on the dollar, perhaps. 

The CHarrMan. Camp Rucker: No land required. 

Camp Shelby, Miss., including the acquisition of 20,000 acres of 
land: They want to buy it back. 

Camp Bowie, Texas: 94,240 acres of land. 

Camp Gruber, Okla.—they don’t state how many acres of land, but 
but there is $2,000,000 for land. 

Camp Robinson, Ark.: 35,000 acres of land. 

Camp Swift, Texas: 45,000 acres of land. 

Now, they propose to spend $42,500,000 on buying back and 
rehabilitating these facilities. And vet they are opposed to Congress 
when they get them back saving how long we will keep them. 

Mr. Tower. We ought to write it right into the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course we are going to write it in this bill. 
We are going to write it in this bill, of course. 

Now, they sold all this stuff out. They sold these seven camps and 
cot rid of them. Now, they want to come in there and put sewage 
and everything in. They might be right. It may be a good thing 
to do. But if we do it, let’s at least have somebody know we are 
going to keep it longer than a year. 

Mr. Winsrep. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that Shelby is in 
the same category as Camp MeCain? 

The CHatrMan. Camp Shelby 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

The CuHarrmMan. They want to spend $7,355,400, to include the 
acquisition of 20,000 acres of land at $1,150,000. 

Mr. Winsrep. And that is just in case we should get in global war. 

The CHarrMan. That ts right. 

Mr. Winstep. Then they would reactivate that base. 

The CuarrMan. It is a good thing to be ready. That is what we 
have the UMT for. But my point is: If we do this, we ought to hold 
them, where the Department of the Army can’t sell them when local 
pressure is put on them to sell them. Real estate people in every 
one of these communities in a few years will say, for instance: “Sell 
out Camp McCain and let’s build a real estate project on it.” 

Mr. Winsrep. Mr. Chairman, right in connection with Mr. Towe’s 
question, I do feel like we should know what they received when they 
sold this property, and whether or not they have a clause in the con- 
tract to recapture 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the general finish his statement. He has a 
vood statement. 

Mr. Van Zanpor. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMANn. Let the general finish, and then we will ask ques- 
tions. 

General Barricer. The next subject is hospitals, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute, now. Iam going to ask Mr. Brooks 
to go over to the floor when the House meets at 12 o’clock and ask that 
the committee sit during the session of the House. Then I am going 
to ask the committee 

Mr. Tower. There are going to be a lot of roll calls today. 

The CuatrMAn. Not today? 
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Mr. Tower. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Today and tomorrow. 

The CHatrman. Now, this is a big job. We have to get down to 
business. 

Then we will have to do this: When each of these items are read 
in this book, the committee will have to reach a decision right then 
and there, because they can’t go through all this book and then go 
back. So I want every member to be present because we wili have to 
reach a decision on each one of these items as we go into it. 

Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMAN. All right, let’s go ahead, now. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out for the infor- 
mation of the members of the committee, that the book that you have 
in front of vou is only the first of five books for the Army. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, certainly. 

Mr. Smart. The Navy has four, and the Air Force will have an 
equivalent number. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. So we have to get right down to 
business here. It will take at least a week on each one of these depart- 
ments, probably more. We are not going to run through it. We are 
going to have an explanation made of everything here, because there 
is a heap of money involved. We have to sit here night and day to do 
this job, and we are going to have to get down to business. Here it is 
almost the first day of July, and everybody wants to get away, and it 
will take us all of the month of July to have a full hearing on this bill. 

Go ahead, now, General. 

General Barricer. Mr. Chairman, the Surgeon General is sponsor- 
ing a request for authority, within Army Field Forces, to construct 
seven permanent Army hospitals. 

If I may go off the record at this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Barricer. Back on the record. 

Investment in these hospitals is believed to be sound, not only 
from the viewpoint of ecoromics but from the requisite for adequate 
medical treatment, care, and comfort of our battle casualties, our 
rapidly expanding Army and their dependents. The initial perma- 
nent project will be arranged to permit the construction of additional 
ward space should circumstances justify. Eventually, these hospitals 
will replace currently operated cantonment-type structures whose life 
expectancy is materially restricted by the very nature of construc- 
tion materials and equipment used as a result of World War II limita- 
tions on the use of critical materials; however, all will be used during 
the present emergency. 

Total initial construction will provide 3,250 beds. Authorization 
in the amount of $48,816,000 is requested at this time—— 

Mr. Exston. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, if they completely sur- 
veyed the field with respect to Army hospitals that were used before 
in World War II, and have you determined whether or not any of 
those are available? 

It wasn’t very long ago, for example, that we were asked to authorize 
the abandonment of certain Army hospitals, one of which I believe 
was Valley Forge, and another one up in Massachusetts, and one out 
in California, and one in Augusta, Ga. Now, we were asked to aban- 
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don those. It doesn’t seem to make sense to come in and ask that 
great big hospitals be abandoned because we have no use for them, 
and then to come in for $48,000,000 to build new ones. 

General Barricer. We have reactivated those hospitals, many of 
them, and we have in our plan to make up the deficiency. 

Mr. Exusron. And there are no World War II hospitals, then, 
Army hospitals, that have been, or which you intend to abandon? 

General Barricrer. There are none that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Can you check that? 

Mr. Puitsin. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Etsron. Yes, we yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Puitsin. It is true that heretofore you have abandoned several 
of the larger hospitals. 

General Barricer. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Puitsin. Within the last 18 months. 

General Barricer. That is true, they were abandoned. 

Mr. Puitein. And now you have reactivated some of those hos- 
pitals? 

General BarricEer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Paitpin. And, in addition, vou have this new program of 
construction to meet the needs that you now face. 

General Barricer. Yes, sir. But we have those that were sur- 
plussed—I wouldn’t say abandoned, because that is probably the 
wrong word. The ones that we have surplussed we have reactivated 
and are now using Valley Forge, Murphy, and the one in Michigan. 

Mr. Gavin. Perey Jones. 

Mr. Paitpixn. Murphy General, Valley Forge, and one somewhere 
on the west coast. 

General BarriGcErR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Purisin. I can recall very well at that time when we had a 
subcommittee under the chairmanship of our very able and dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Rivers, and some other members of this 
committee who looked into that matter. 

General Barricer. That is right. 

Mr. Putten. And very strongly advised the Army not to abandon 
and deactivate these establishments, but they nevertheless went 
ahead and they deactivated, and now they are back here, just as we 
told them they would be back here, asking for authority for new con- 
struction. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Euston. Just a minute. I still have the floor, please. 

We asked at that time if they were looking at the future and if they 
were determining whether or not at some foreseeable time in the 
future they would need these hospitals, and they said they couldn’t 
foresee any necessity at all in using those hospitals. 

The CHarrMan. We know all about the hospitals. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Euston. Of course, I think in all fairness to the services, 
Mr. Chairman, that they did not concur in that position. 

Secretary BenpretseN. I think the record will show. 

Mr. Euston. | think it was Dr. Meiling, and he acted contrary to 
the viewpoint of the services. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Exsron. But, nevertheless, they had to go along because he 
had the authority. 

The CHarrRMAN. But, nevertheless, the Department of Defense 
concurred in his recommendation. 

Mr. Exsron. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, as a member of this 
subcommittee, that all branches of the service were in vigorous 
opposition to the closing of these hospitals. 

The CHarrMan. That is true. 

Mr. Gavin. Therefore, we cannot charge the Department of the 
Army with the responsibility, as it was under the direction of the 
Medical Director, Meiling. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. They merely complied with his order. 

Mr. Puiipin. I think that is true, that it was at the direction of 
the so-called Mr. or Dr. Meiling, and over the express objections of 
practically all the other high officials, high ranking officials of the 
armed services. 

Mr. Gavin. All the Surgeons General. 

The CuatrMan. Go right ahead. 

General Barricrer. The next item is storage requirements- 

The CHarrMAN. Have vou a copy of your statement? That is a 
very Valuable statement? Have vou any copies of it? 

Mr. SMart. There were none given to me for distribution. I got 
one so I could follow the procedure. 

General Barricrer. We can supply them. 

The CHArRMAN. I want some copies made. I want to follow it 
closely later on. 

Go ahead, General. 

General Barricrer. The proposed construction of additional storage 
facilities is required for the storage of reserve stocks to be procured 
under current approved procurement plans. The construction of 
additional depot-maintenance facilities is for the purpose of augment- 
ing present facilities for repairing the large quantity of Army stocks 
now in storage which are presently nonissuable. Approval of neces- 
sary funds for constructing these additional facilities will also result 
in the establishment of a more adequate mobilization base for future 
expansion, if and when required. Col. De Witt Thompson, of the 
Supply Division, OAC of 5S, G+, will give vou further information 
on the depot system prior to the time specific projects being proposed 
for authorization are reviewed by you. 

(4) Research and development: Included in the Army program 
is approximately $127,000,000 for this category. The research and 
development items which appear in the Army construction program 
are for facilities essential to efficient operation of the expanded research 
and development program and for research and development projects 
in relatively new and promising fields. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Barricer. An important item contained in section 101 
is for ‘Restoration and replacement of facilities damaged or d>stroyed 
and provision for other urgent construction requirements” in the 
amount of $37,000,000. This figure has been divided between the 
continental United States and overseas areas in the amounts of 
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$27,000,000 and $10,000,000, respectively. The authorization §re- 
quested amounts to 2 percent of our total request and is for the restor- 
ation and replacement of facilities damaged or destroyed by fire, wind, 
and other acts of God and for projects which will develop during the 
next vear for which specific authorization has not been provided. 

This completes my general discussion on section 101, of the pro- 
posed bill and has covered a total of $1,463,028 ,557, or 80 percent of 
the amount of new authorization being requested by the Army. 

Section 102 of the proposed bill includes for the Army $302,234,000, 
or 17 percent of the total amount, for projects within and without 
the United States. 

Mr. Cote. Will you explain that? 

General Barricer. Yes, sir; if I may go off the record at this 
point, please. 

Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. General, go right ahead with your statement. 

General Barricer. I will go back on the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Title LV, is in the amount of $55,000,000, that is the remaining 3 
percent, of which $40,776,000 is for joint projects within the United 
States, and $15,000,000 for community facilities. 

The $40,000,000 contained in section 401 is for the following pro- 
jects 

Off the record, if I may. 

(Statement made outside of the record.) 

General Barricrer. I would like to conclude, if I may, by just 
quoting from the Secretary’s statement made before the Appropri- 
ations Committee. He said: 


Although the construction appropriation is contingent upon congressional 
action on the Department of Defense public works bill, I would like to mention 
briefly in this presentation the Army’s requirements for military construction in 
order to give you at this time as complete a picture as possible of our appropriation 
needs. I want to emphasize that the funds for new construction to be requested 
by the Army for the coming fiscal year represent only a partial funding of our 
total military construction requirements and that they include only the minimum 
amount needed during the coming fiscal year to provide essential additional 
facilities. These additional facilities are needed for the housing, training, ad- 
ministration, and logistical support of the expanded Army; to permit the receipt, 
storage, and issue of the large stocks of material being procured; and for our ex- 
panded and accelerated research and development program. 

Now, we have, according to previous arrangements with your staff 
here, Colonel Davis, who is the chief of our construction branch. We 
have General Nold, of the Office of the Chief of Engineers, who is 
qualified to discuss the technical aspects of the proposals. They are 
prepared to answer many of your detailed questions. And we have 
available on call witnesses from every Army and from the overseas 
commands and from the technical services and other interested 
agencies. 

The CuHarrman. Now, General, I would like—that is a very fine 
statement. There is a lot of valuable information in it. Have it 
printed so you can bring it up here tomorrow. We will give each 
member a copy of your statement so we can use it, because it gives 
us some information we want. 

General Barriger. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAtrMAN. Now, members of the committee, let us take the 
first item in the bill 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the general a 
question. 

The CHarrMAN. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, I asked Mr. Lovett about any planning 
on the part of the Department of Defense concerning the Reserves 
[ have been around to most of those camps that you are going to re- 
habilitate, and I said then that I thought the mistake was made that 
it was not permanent construc tion, Ins stead of emergence vy construc tion 

Now, visualizing in the future this vast UMT program, have you 
any plans to construct these stations or installations permanently now 
to take care of that program, or are you just working for the emergency? 

General Barricer. We are working for the emergence vy, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Why 

General Barricer. The facilities that we hope to build if you gentle- 
men give us the authorizations are not the tar paper type construction 
that would go into the complete camp. So they are modified emer- 
gency, of reasonable life—warehouses, the station complement head- 
quarters, cold storage. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | am thinking especially of the barracks. 

General Barricer. We are not building any in this program at the 
so-called railhead facility locations. 

The CHatrMan. I would suggest this: In this breakdown, when we 
run across permanent established camps, then the question of perma- 
nent installation should be given careful consideration. We are 
warranted in putting permanent installation at permanent camps. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. We are trying here, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. That is what we are doing here. 

Mr. Brooks has just notified me that he ‘has obtained permission 
for the committee to sit during the general debate. It is 12:30 now. 
Let us take a recess until 1:30. We will get back here. 

Wait one minute now. We are going to have to be in position to 
reach a decision on each one of these items as we go along. If mem- 
bers are not here, you might be embarrassed by those who are being 
here being contrary to what vou want. So everybody better be back. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What time? 

The CHarrnMANn. We will take a recess until 1:30 

Mr. Gavin. You better make it 2 o’clock. 

The CHarrMANn. No, we won’t. We have too much work to do. 
Leave these books here. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. Mr. Smart, read the first item in the bill. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I make a request before 
we start? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. In title I of the bill, covering the Army area, 
there are in some cases hospital requests. I should like to ask, and I 
believe it would serve the convenience of the committee, that all 
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hospital items, as we go through, be passed, so that we can have the 
Surgeon General and his group cover that all at once. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Read title 1, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. SMart (reading): 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense, is hereby authorized to establish or develop military installations and 
facilities by the construction, conversion, installation, or equipment of temporary 
or permanent public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and 
utilities, as follows 

The Cuarrman. The bill is broken down. The first is the First 
Army Area. How many Army areas are there? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Six. 

The CHarRMAN. Read the first item in the bill, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart (reading): 

Fort Devens, Mass.: Training facilities and utilities, $725,200. 


The Cuatrman. What does the Department say about that? 


STATEMENT BY LIONEL INGRAM, DEPUTY FIRST ARMY ENGINEER 


Colonel INcram. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee: 
Our headquarters are at Governor’s Island. The area for which 
we are responsible in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York and New 
Jerse oy. 

The first item is the rail training facilities at Fort Devens. An 
authorization requested of $419,200, consisting of certain classrooms, 
shop facilities, and one— 

Mr. Jounson. Could the witness identify that page? 

The CHarrMaAN. It starts at page 11. If you will turn to page 12 
you will see how he breaks it down. (¢ ‘lassrooms, 17,700 square feet 
at $6.30 a square foot—he is not asking for any appropriation for 
that. 

Shops, 21,000 square feet, at $10.20 a square foot, $214,200. He 
is asking for an appropriation for that. That is in the appropriation 
bill. 

Auditorium, 5,500 square feet, at $17 a square foot, he is not asking 
for any appropriation for that. 

Now, total amount of that is $419,200, and of that he is asking for 
$214,200. Now then, he is asking for an authorization of $306,000 
for a training facility; is that correct? 

Colonel INGram. Yes sir. 

The CuarrMan. You add those items together and it 1s $725,200; 
is that correct? 

Colonel InGram. That 1s correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. The only item that he thinks is important for the 
fiscal year 1952 is the shop, 21,000 square feet. Now, this camp was 
established in 1917? 

Colonel InGcram. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. It is 9,838 acres, a permanent installation; is that 
correct? 

Colonel InGram. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And ever since 1917, at various times, there have 
been additions to it? 
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Colonel InGram. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, why is it necessary now to extend the au- 
thorization beyond the fiscal vear 1952, in a camp that is permanent 
in nature and constantly will be added to as the defense purposes 
require? 

Colonel. Incram. Sir, I would like to answer that question by 
referring back to Mr. Lovett’s explanation of the same thing, that we 
are trving to keep the cost down as much as possible. Again, this 
is insurance. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t agree with you on that. How are you 
going to keep the cost down when you spend $214,200 and vou want 
about $400,000 more in authorization. What relation to the cost 
has the future authorization? 

Colonel Incram. This cost that we are asking for, Mr. Chairman, 
is for five shops which we primarily need at Fort Devens to establish 
a railway repair and train 

The CHairMan. There is no question in my mind about the shop. 
The only dispute is about the classroom and auditorium and your 
training facilities authorization. 

Colonel Inacram. We have a need there. We need one classroom 
for each thousand individuals to be trained. 

The CuatrmMan. Why don’t you ask for it now, then? 

Colonel INGRAM. We are going to ask for about 50 percent of what 
we will need in the form of 17 classrooms which are listed on page 13. 
I want to point out that we do want that $306,000 at that time. 

The CHatrMan. You haven't asked forit. It hasn’t been approved 
by the Budget. All you are asking for is $214,000. 

Secretary Benpetsen. No sir. Look on page 11. The appropria- 
tion request is $520,000, which is inclusive 

The CuHarrmMan. That is right. You are asking for $520,200. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. Then you are not asking for your 
item that you are leaving out, classroom and auditorium. 

Colonel Incram. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. All right. 

Colonel Incram. We want the authorization for this whole amount. 
We hope to get by for the time being by using the 17 classrooms that 
we are asking for on page 13, which will be at the same station. 

The CHAarRMAN. But you are not asking now to go along on this 
bill. We ought to confine our thought to the $520,200. That is the 
one you are going before the Budget with. That is the one that 
vou say vou need. That is the one that is in the appropriation bill. 
You are just asking for authorization for this other, because it is a 
good time to ask for it. You can ask next year just as well as now. 
We will have you down here. Let’s don’t do it all at one time. 

Colonel INcram. We actually need this amount of money at this 
time to establish this camp, in such way that we can use it. 

The CHatrMAN. You are only asking for the $520,000. But you 
are asking in addition for an authorization of some $200,000 more. 
You can get your authorization at a later date on that. 

Secretary BenpetTsEN. Mr. Chairman, I think that this installa- 
tion, which is, of course, illustrative of other cases, demonstrates one 
of the reasons why we asked in some cases for an authorization of 
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associated facilities, and for financing of oaly a part thereof. This 
is a cluster of facilities, all of which are interrelated. 

I know the chairman’s view on planning. You want us to plan 
ahead, to think out the future. We think that it is sound planning 
where facilities on a given site are as closely interrelated as these are, 
to have the approval of the Congress for the project before we start 
one of the major installments, because standing by itself this one 
installment would not be a proper thing to do. That is one of the 
chief reasons. 

The CHatrMaN. Conditions might change where next vear you will 
sav vou need a large number of personnel, a larger auditorium. So 
we can grant it to vou then if you have justification for it. You will 
only et $520,200. 

Secretary BrENpETSEN. That, Mr. Chairman, again, by way of 
illustration 

Mr. Jounson. Is that what you are doing in every single one of 
these? The total aggregate that you want us to approve is consider- 
ably larger than what vou intend to spend and get this next fiscal vear. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Mr. Johnson, the actual request for authori- 
zation is 1.8. That is $1,800,000,000 plus. We are asking an appro- 
priation within that authorization of 1.2, or $1,230,000,000-plus. 
Now, in every case where we seek authorization 

Mr. Jounson. Is this going to occur in every case? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. There are some in which we are going to 
build everything at a given site. We ask both for authorization and 
appropriation for it. In other cases, it will be like this. My point 
is that although it may be at some future time which we cannot now 
foresee, we might have a heavier projective load. Now, | would 
like to make clear, Mr. Chairman, that we have a projected load for 
every permanent station in the Army, even for all-out mobilization. 

We have a master plan for each post. You have had that, of course, 
explained to you. There are here witnesses who can go into the 
details of the care with which we are trying to plan ahead on a sound 
basis. Although it might at some future time, as the chairman 
points out, let us say next year or the vear after, develop that for a 
sound reason we would need larger facilities at Fort Devens, the fact 
of the matter is that in association with the shops that we are asking 
authorization and financing for, these are associate and consonant 
facilities. They are in consonance with what we are building and we 
shouldn’t build them unless the Congress knows what we propose and 
says this is a program for forward planning that we want you to do. 
Otherwise we shouldn’t do the first thing. I think it is very important 
to get what we are driving at. Weare trying to do the kind of planning 
and thinking ahead which the chairman has so often pointed toward. 
And this is the main reason for it. 

The CuarrMan. It is a good thing to have planning, but it is not 
essential that the Congress give you authorization to say for future 
years we will authorize you to do it. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. It is not so remote as all that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee would be satisfied on this 
item to strike out $725,200 and insert $520,200. 

Mr. Purisin. Mr. Chairman, Fort Devens happens to be located in 
my district. I have a few questions I would like to ask about it. 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead. 
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Mr. Puinpein. The rail-planning facilities are being put in for the 
first time at Fort Devens. You have never before had such facil- 
ities at Fort Devens? 

Secretary BenpETSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Puttein. Where do you have your present  rail-training 
facilities for the Army? 

Secretary BenpetTsEN. They are presently at Fort Eustis, Va. 

Mr. Puiver. Is that the only rail-training facility that the Army 
has? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, presently existing. The only such 
facility we presently have. 

Mr. Putter. You propose to transfer your training facilities from 
Fort Eustis to Fort Devens in its entirety? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. This is an additional training facility. 

Mr. Putter. Is this a new building or is it an addition to some of 
the existing buildings you have at Fort Devens? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. It is a new building. 

Mr. Puiter. Is it identified with the so-called Whitmore Depot 
which was used as an automotive repair plant? 

Colonel Inaram. No. 

Mr. Puiuer. It is not identified with that? 

Colonel Incram. No, this is rail faeilities. 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. Putter. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this new training that you did not have in the last 
war? 

Colonel INGram. No sir, it is not, but it is an expansion of the 
present training facilities at Fort Eustis. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, in the last war we trained I don’t 
know how many people in the Army and here we are going up to less 
than 2 million in the Army, and vou want to have additional training 
facilities for something that is not new; is that correct? 

Colonel InGram. These are required training facilities for the 
expansion. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBrn. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. During the last war you had more than one 
training center? 

Colonel Incram. Yes. 

Mr. Evsron. How many have you now? 

Colonel Incram. One. 

Mr. Jonnson. What became of the others? 

Mr. Puirein. How many men do you expect to have at Fort 
Devens? 

Colonel Incram. One thousand four hundred twenty-eight men in 
training. 

Mr. Puiiein. That will be presently assigned to Fort Devens? 

Colonel INGRrAm. No. 

Mr. Puitsrn. You don’t have any rail training program at the 
present time at Fort Devens? 

Colonel InGram. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Puitein. When will it begin? 

Colonel Ineram. It will begin on M plus 6 months. 
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Mr. Puiiein. How long do you expect it will take to complete 
these buildings called for in this request? 

Colonel INGram. Possibly 3 to 6 months. 

Mr. Puinein. And they will be of a temporary nature? 

Colonel INGRAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitsix. And then as soon as they are constructed you will 
be able to accommodate 1,428 trainees? 

Colonel INGram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PHitein. But vou have none there at the present time? 

Colonel INcram. No. 

Mr. Puitstxn. May I ask if you could advise us what type of 
training program you have at Fort Devens now? 

Colonel INGcram. The training program concerning rail facilities? 
Generally the training facilities now are for antiaircraft and engineer 
troops and basic training of infantry soldiers. 

Mr. Puriern. You also have a reception center? 

Colonel INGRAM. Yes. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Putisin. In addition to the rail training facilities you are ask- 
ing for additional training facilities which are nonassociated with the 
rail training facilities; to what do they relate? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. To the basic training of the infantry soldiers. 

Mr. Puitsin. Are those the only two items that you have for Fort 
Devens? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It is all set out on page 11. 

Mr. Putter. I have them before me. 

Do you have any provisions made for or projected for access road 
to Fort Devens? 

Colonel INGRAM. Not in this program. 

Mr. Putuein. They claim there is a need, rather pressing need, for 
access roads at Fort Devens. I have had some correspondence with 
State officials there who are now planning roads to serve the supply 
area and particularly Fort Devens. 

Do you have any program projected to build any access roads, so- 
called, to Fort Devens? 

Colonel INGram. No sir, not in this program. 

Mr. Poittpin. Do you have any program which would permit 
assistance to the States for the building of such access roads? 

Colonel INGram, No, sir. 

Mr. Puitein. It was my understanding, in fact I know pretty 
generally, that you have a fund of some $10 or $12 million, which has 
been set aside for building access roads to your military installations. 

Colonel INGram. I don’t know about it. 

Secretary BenpETSEN. I will supply it for the record. 

(The following was later received for the record: ) 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950, Public Law 769 of the Light y-first Congress 
authorized $10 million for aecess roads to military installations. The same act 
authorized $500 million for the Federal aid highway system. S. 73, now being 
considered by the Public Works Committee, proposes raising the authorization 
for access roads to military installations to $100 million. The road at Fort 
Devens, to which Mr. Philbin refers, is a part of the public highway system and 
may more properly be considered under the Federal aid highway svstem than the 
access roads provision. The matter has been referred to the Commissioner, 
Bureau of Public Roads, for decision. 
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Mr. Purupin. Thank you. It has been stated that the facilities 
are inadequate. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. We have no appropriation set aside for that. 

Mr. Puiupin. There is one. I believe the Army side of the program 
is being handled by General Heilman. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Puivesin. I have had some talks. 

Secretary BenpeTseN. The appropriation is to the Public Roads 
Administration. 

The CuairMan. Colonel, when will, assuming this $520,000 is made 
available for fiscal 1952, when will you commence work? 

Colonel Incram. Immediately, sir. 

The CuatrMaAN. Have you all your plans and specifications drawn? 

Colonel Incram. The plans have been developed by the Chief of 
Engineers’ Office for these standard-type shop buildings, the specifi- 
cations have been written by him. It will be a question of de- 
veloping the project and taking bids. 

The CHarrMan. Are the plans in such shape that you could turn 
them over to a contracting firm or do you have to have the plans 
drawn? 

Colonel INGram. The plans are not in shape that we could turn 
them over to a contractor. 

The CuatrmMan. The plans haven’t been worked out in detail to 
eall for bids? 

Colonel INGram. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How do you contemplate asking for bids? 

Colonel InGram. It will be on a competitive bid basis, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. How long will it take you to get the plans for 
Camp Devens? 

Colonel Incram. I think 3 months would be sufficient to get the 
plans for it. 

The CHarrMAN. Assuming that Congress makes the money avail- 
able by August, when will you be in position to ask for bids? 

Colonel INGram. Possibly the Ist of January, sir. 

The CuairnMan. First of January next year? 

Colonel InGram. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How long will it take vou to spend your $520,000? 

g pend $520, 

Colonel InGram. Well, the moment we let the contract we—— 

m ‘ 4 T rl ai 8 

The CHarrMaAn. No. To finish. 

General Noup. I think I should answer that. I think we should 
have 9 months on that. 

The CHarrman. All right. A vear from the time the bill is passed 
before it will be finished? 

General Noup. That is about right, sir. 

The CuoarrMan. Now, as a matter of fact, vou stated that this is 
a permanent establishment, established in 1917. You will be asking 
at various times for modification, changes, developments, at this 
camp. I think all the committee should authorize now is what you 
are going to ask for, $520,200; later on come back and get your author- 
ization for the $205,000 more, or what else you need up there. 

Secretary Benpetsen. If I may, at this time, Mr. Chairman, | 
would like to discuss a little further with the committee this point, 
because to us it is a very fundamental and important point. I feel 
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that, and I have looked into it a great deal with all the care I can 
command, that you should authorize what we ask here. 

Now, if the committee is concerned about the future, and I am 
fully sympathetic with that view, of course, I would like to suggest 
in these cases where you authorize in excess of appropriations, for 
example, in these two cases, that before we come for any further ap- 
propriation, we review it with your committee; that would give you, 
it seems to me, a full opportunity to be abreast of current develop- 
ments. We are more than anxious to be sure you are satisfied. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Secretary, don’t you know that wouldn’t be 
practical for this reason: You would say, ‘‘We have the authoriza- 
tion. We already have our nose under the tent. Well, we will just 
vo by there and tell them we need it. We will have time to make 
the study. We have had a hearing on it. What is the use of going 
over it twice?’”’ When you need anything, ask for it. 

You need $520,000 now. It will take a year before you can build 
it. Not a plan has been drawn for this purpose. Yet you say give 
us a little bit more authorization. We will give it to you when you 
need it, no hesitancy on my part to give you the $520,000. You need 
it and need it bad. 

Secretary BenpETSEN. If we had the money for planning, we could 
do it quickly. 

The CuHarrMan. This is a permanent establishment. It will be 
added to all the time. It will be changed. You will put different 
things there in the course of years. It looks like we are on sound 
ground as a policy for adoption, to go along and try to give you what 
you are asking for. Then when you need more, come by and see the 
committee, because you might change your mind. You might want 
big expansion. 

for instance, let’s take this case. You say give us the $725,000. 
In another year you might come up and say you need $5 million. 
You would have to come up to get that. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Mr. Chairman, I assure vou that I wouldn't 
now contend the point with such force unless we felt it to be an ad- 
vantage from both the viewpoint of the committee and the viewpoint 
of the Department. 

The CHarrMAN. It is no advantage. 

Secretary Benpersen. If I may finish. 

Now let’s take a look at some of the points that have been raised. 
No. 1: We might have changed our mind. We might need some 
larger facility. Well, if conditions change, I don’t know but what 
you could say the same thing about what you are willing to grant. 
Why build that? 

The Cuairman. No, oh no. You have to have that now. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. But I think we have got to look at this in 
another perspective. I reviewed this program very carefully and 
when I speak of the program I speak not only of construction, but of 
our general program, because as you so well know, gentlemen, this 
construction doesn’t stand by itself, it is the result of the other 
requirements which have generated it. 

Originally, and we can show you the history, we had asked for 
construction money now, for both of these items, and there was a 
vood ease for it. We have tried as best we could, as the Secretary 
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explained this morning, sincerely and diligently, to phase the impact 
of these necessary requirements on the public purchases. 

This has been carefully developed, carefully thought out. This is 
no will-o’-the-wisp idea that we might need these next year. We 
would like to go ahead and design and plan and let contracts for the 
classrooms and for the auditorium right now. I think that is just 
what we should do, Mr. Chairman. 

On the other hand, while | know that we can come back and ask 
for more, it takes time to go through the legislative process. It 
properly should take time, I am all for that, but if we come before 
you now and say we have a plan and you hear us on it and it sounds 
like a good plan, give us the authorization for a good sound plan and 
let us go ahead with it. Give us part of the money, let us come up 
and talk to you about it when we are ready to seek the rest, and maybe 
we can save 2 months in the legislative process when 2 or 3 months 
is really important. 

The CuairMan. Now, Mr. Secretary, with regard to that, you 
wouldn’t have any classrooms plans drawn, you won't have any audi- 
torium plans drawn, you won't have a thing drawn. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, we will. 

The CHairMan. Until you get the money. Because you can’t 
cominit any items until you get the money. You won’t have a plan 
until you get the money. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Mr. Chairman, we are seeking to plan 
these and draw the designs. There is also another point I would like 
to make based on my experience with the Department. While I am 
speaking for the Army alone, | am on some of the Defense Depart- 
ment committees; so | have an appreciation of the whole of it. After 
all, this is the biggest organization on earth and you can’t, as a 
practical matter, go through the legislative process unless you go 
through it with a request that is world-wide. 

Now, if we come to a changed condition which requires further 
expansion, we have got a tremendous job of work to do, and so has 
the committee, and we together can prepare for that. These are things 
we ought to do right now under the present program. The only 
reason there is a zero in the appropriation column opposite classrooms 
in this case is that we were trying to phase this requirement. This ts 
a requirement that is going to be there, it is not going to change. 
If it increases, it would require other authorizations and wouldn't 
change this one, as long as this committee, which I duly agree would 
be a sound way of doing it, is consulted on these deferred appro- 
priations. 

Summarized briefly, the following are the primary reasons why it 
is so important in the interest of national security, economy, and good 
management to authorize projects in advance of a request for 
appropriations. 

By authorizing projects in advance of request for appropriations, 

i lead time is provided during which essential plans and design may 
ah initiated and elaborated. The history of successful governmental 
and industrial experience has proved that a saving is realized in terms 
of time, effort, and money when detailed planning has been rendered 
and made available in advance of actual operations. Thus, by 
authorizing a project in advance of an appropriation, specific plans 
and details can be worked out and readied for physica | realization. 
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By having an authorized plan for a projected site along with the 
facilities to be placed thereon, approved by the Congress in advance, 
an over-all scheme can be acted upon expeditiously if and when 
appropriations for segments of the project are made available. 

With the changing world situation, the priorities on various con- 
struction projects, are often altered. In view of this fact, authoriza- 
tions in advance of request for appropriations have another advantage. 
Thus, when a project is authorized and a change in priority arises, the 
funds originally authorized may be applied to another project without 
the delay of securing separate authorization. 

Time flies. A year goes by quickly. We can save time, we can 
plan better; give us the ¢ chance. I think we can doa better job for you. 

The CHarRMAN. Let’s see what the attitude of the committee is. 
Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cour. I subscribe to the position of the Department. I 
think they are to be complimented on planning this program for the 
reasonably immediate future. In support of it, I would like to ask 
you what good your shops would be for training purposes unless you 
have classrooms. 

The CuHatrMan. He is not asking for classrooms. 

Colonel Inacram. We are asking for classrooms on page 13; not 
enough to do the job that will support these shops. 

The CHatrRMAN. You are not asking for classrooms. 

Mr. Smarr. Seventeen, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Here is what he has asked for, Mr. Cole. He is 
asking for shops and for training facilities. He is not asking for class- 
rooms. He is not asking for the auditorium. 

Secretary BENpDETSEN. Yes, we are asking for a classroom on page 
13, 17 of them, in the $306,000 part of it. We are just trying to phase 
this, gentlemen. 

The Secrerary. He is asking for 220 seats, and bleachers, portable 
seats, 2,000, and he is asking for $306,000—what is the use of making 
the whole authorization unless he is going to use it now? 

Mr. Cour. I am talking about the classrooms on page 12, alongside 
of your shops. I assume the classrooms will be used along with the 
training inthe shops. 1 can’t understand how it is going to be possible 
for vou to train people if you don’t have classrooms. 

Secretary BeENDETSEN. We would prefer to do it now. We ought 
to have it now. Weare trying our best to phase the amount of money 
that we are going to spend in such a way by area. There are other 
services going in. Weare, Mr. Cole, trying to do our best to phase it. 

Now, I agree with vou we ought to have the classrooms. I raised 
the same question when I reviewed this. We ought to have them now. 
But I think that we can get by this way. 

The CuatrMan. What do you think, Mr. Elsten? 

Mr. Exsron. I am inclined to go along with your position because 
they can always ask for more authorization. But I would like to ask 
& question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Exstron. You say in World War II you had three similar 
installations? 

Colonel INGram. Yes. 

Mr. Exston. You had three in World War II? 

Colonel INGram. Yes, three. 
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Mr. Euston. Where were the three located? 

Colonel Dewirr. One was located at Camp Claiborne, one on the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. One at Camp Warren in Wyoming. Union 
Pacific. 

Mr. Exsron. What became of those facilities that Vou used for 
training purposes in World War IT? 

Colonel Dewrrr. Thev no longer exist. 

Mr. Eiston. Why not? 

Colonel Dewrrr. They were disposed of after the war, along with a 
lot of other facilities. 

The CuarrMan. Don’t vou recall, Mr. Elston, Mr. Johnston—and 
this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Exsron. We had three or four facilities in World War IT that 
are gone. That is correct. How many men did you train in this kind 
of a program in World War IT? 

Secretary BeNpEeTsEN. We will provide the answer in the record. 

There were several hundred thousand Transportation Corps troops. 

(The figures are as follows:) 


{arn TRAINING, Wortp War II 


Prior to the mobilization period before World War II there were no active 
Army military railway troops. There were Organized Reserve Corps (officer 
pe sonnel only) units affiliated with the American railway industry. 

Karly in 1941 the necessity of having military railway units in the active Army 
as well as having a place for them to train was realized. 

Work was started at this time on the Claiborne Polk railroad, me the Seven 
Hundred and Eleve nth Railway Operating Battalion was activated at Fort Belvoir 
in June of that year. 

This battalion got its initial training on the post railroad at Belvoir and was 
then sent to Camp Claiborne where it assisted in the building of the Claiborne 
Polk railroad. 

Operations planned for the fall of 1942 made it necessary to speed up the 
formation of milits pe railway units. These units (officers onlv) were called to 
active duty. The officers were given military indoctrination at several military 
locations throughout the United States, such as Fort Slocum, N. Y., Camp 
Atterbury, Ind., and Fort Snelling in Minnesota. While this indoctrination was 
going on the Army was screening its training camps for enlisted personnel familiar 
with railway operations. These men were assembled at several locations throughout 
the United States, the principal station being Camp Hanrahan at New Orleans. 

After the indoctrination period the officer personnel were sent to the centers 
where the enlisted men were assembled and picked cadres for their units. 

These cadre units were then sent to many locations, some of which are Camp 





William C. Reid, Clovis, N. Mex., Camp Seott, Fort Wayne, Ind., Camp Shelby, 
Miss., for quarters and were there filled up with enlisted men from throughout the 
United States. These men were received from the reception centers and many 


had no railway experience. Unit and technical training were carried on at the 
camps wherever they were located and in the American railroads adjacent to these 
camps. 

As far as possible these units upon completion of the training on the railroads 
were rotated through Camp Claiborne for further training on the Government- 
owned railroad where combat conditions would be assimilated. Operational 
requirements made it necessary to send many units overseas after a 3-month 
period of training on the railroads 

The training facilities asked for in this progrem are those considered necessary 
to provide a similar but more comprehensive training of railway units in event of 
mobilization. These facilities will allow us to send more completely trained units 
to ovrseas theaters where they will be better prepared to do their job. 
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The principal railway units mobilized in World War II were as follows: 


General Headquarters Military Railway Se T vice ] 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company’s Military Railway Service 3 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company’s Railway Grand Division 12 
Railway Operating Battalion " 44 
Railway Shop Battalion 11 

gc) RR ee ees ahr eaeae ae See ite pierre eA A SETAE LIAS 


The aggregate was 44,818 men trained. 

There are yp saeeonyer str ly 60. military railway service units in present mobiliza- 
tion site.” Breakdown of these units in classified documents.) 

Mr. Exston. How many do you contemplate under this program? 

General Barricrr. We will send for a troop basis to give you the 
number of transportation corps troops in the present authorized 
strength. 

Mr. Exsron. Obviously it will be a lot less than in World War II. 

Secretary BenpetsEN. Yes. This is not enough to provide for the 
kind of training you would have in an all-out war. 

Mr. Exsron. I understand all that. You didn’t use Fort Devens 
for this purpose during World War II and you are not using it for that 
purpose now, are you? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. NO, sir; We propose to use it now. 

Mr. Exsron. You are using Fort Eustis? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. Are you going to transfer students or men from Fort 
Eustis up to Fort Devens for an advanced course, or do they get the 
complete course at Fort Devens and the complete course at Eustis? 

Colonel DeWirv. Fort Eustis is our present permanent transporta- 
tion training center. We do have a replacement training center there, 
a school, and unit training. In the unit training we are now training 
railroad operating battalion. The purpose of this installation at 
Devens is the mobilization requirement. It is being set up for the 
purpose of training two battalions, either an operating battalion and a 
shop battalion, or two shop battalions or two operating battalions 
and a railroad grand division headquarters. 

An operating battalion is composed of three elements. You have 
an operating company, the purpose of which is to operate the railroad 
facilities. You have a maintenance of way company for the purpose 
of maintenance of way of the track. And you have a shop company 
for the purpose of light repair, you might say, light maintenance and 
repair, While the other battalions, shop battalion, does the heavy 
maimtenance. 

The purpose of Devens will be to take men who have had their 
basic soldier training at the replacement training center at Eustis and 
move them to Devens where they will get what might be called an 
interim training there, in the various skills, that they must have to 
be of use within the units that we are setting up. And within a rail- 
road unit the traming is largely individual training initially because it 
requires so many skills. There they will get their so-called MOS 
training, as we call it in service, military occ upational specialty train- 
ing, and then we are negotiating, as we have done with two other 
railroads, for what we call affiliated training with a railroad, and 
these men under a nominal contract with the railroad, having had a 
certain amount of training at these facilities, will then go and work 
with the railroad, the shopman will work in an apprentice position 
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along with the shopman in the railroad. We picked Devens in this 
case because of the facilities there. 

Mr. Exston. There is a duplication of equipment at the two places, 
is there not? 

Colonel DeWirr. There is no duplication sir, because there is 
nothing set up. This is a mobilization requirement because of the 
facilities at the time that we want to use it at Eustis will not be 
large enough to take care of the number of troops that we expect to 
train. 

Mr. Existon. Why wouldn’t it be in the interest of economy, in- 
stead of transferring these men from Eustis to Devens, to have all of 
this at Fort Eustis? 

Colonel DeWirr. For this reason: Eustis will become so large 
with our loads of other types of transportation that it will be im- 
practical to do all of it there. 

Mr. Etsron. I don’t understand what you mean, it will become 
too large. You have plenty of room down in Eustis. 

Colonel DeWrrr. Off the record, sir. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Elston 

Mr. Extsron. Mr. Chairman, in World War IJ, you didn’t have all 
of these facilities, did you? 

Colonel Diwirr. Yes, sir, we had a lot of them. 

Mr. Extsron. Why were so many out West instead of in the East? 

Colonel Dewrrr. I am sorry, sir, I can’t answer that, because at 
that time I was unfamiliar with it. We had facilities all over the 
country for the training of Transportation Corps troops. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Exsron. Why will vou use all these persons? Certainly in the 
United States vou rely on the railroads who have trained men. Where 
are all these trainees to be used? 

Secretary BenpEetseN. Mr. Elston, naturally we couldn’t savy 
exactly where they would be used, but transportation troops are 
required to support our operation overseas, not in the United States. 

Mr. Euston. That is what I meant. 

Secretary BeNpDETSEN. Primarily at ports and overseas railroads, 
and so forth. It is a very important requirement and a very heavy 
one. That is where they are primarily used. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Evston. I think we ought to know something about the cost of 
the whole program in World War II and compare it with this cost, 
Mr. Chairman. This is a big item for just setting up additional facili- 
ties at Fort Devens and it is just one of the hundreds in here, maybe 
thousands of items. 

The CHAIRMAN. His answer was very effective, I think, when he said 
that this training is for railroad men that will be used overseas and in 
helping transportation there, not in this country. 

Iam glad Mr. Elston is of the opinion that be is, that we are on 
sound ground when we only authorize that which we appropriate for. 
According to my way of thinking, that is sound legislation. What do 
you think, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. You have convinced me. 

The CuatrMaAn. Mr. Van Zandt? 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. | think we must not lose sight of resistance that 
Members of Congress are faced with today on the part of the public. 
! am inclined to go along with the chairman. I think that this item of 
six billion some hundred million is going to scare them to death. 

Secretary Brenprtsen. This authorization will not cost the tax- 
payers any money whatever. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Eventually it will. 

Secretary Benpretsen. Not unless there is an appropriation. 

The CuarrMan. It puts it in this position that it is open for amend- 
ment on the floor of the House by any man who wants to offer an 
amendment for the $205,000. 

Mr. Coir. It works the other way around, too. 

Secretary BenpDetseNn. I think it will save money, Mr. Chairman. 
The kind of planning that we have been trying to do, as you have often 
told us to do, is the kind of planning in which we lay before you a 
cohesive interrelated plan for a place, so that the segments that we 
do are segments of an interrelated plan. We had in World War II 
half finished facilities, they were done hastily, under the stress of 
emergency, we rushed up here and said let’s build something here, 
there, everywhere. We want to get a start. 

The CnHarrMan. We have got your plan. We will give you the 
authorization to carry out part of it. When you finish that portion of 
vour plan, we will take on the other phase of your plan. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I think this is what the gentleman is driving at in 
laying out an over-all program to build for national defense, coor- 
dinated so that when the entire comprehensive program is completed, 
and developed, the unit will tie in and be well set up. But the point 
is this, I think, that the Department of Defense should come in here to 
develop this program. I think it is an excellent idea, it is like city 
planning. You plan for schools, for hospitals, for zoning, and when 
the entire program is completed it is a coordinated unit. 

Now vou have got that. I think we should struggle here with the 
important items that are essential at this particular time and not 
get into too big an over-all program that may strangle us in trying 
to work it out. I would come in and pick the top flight items that 
are essential and necessary and should be put through immediately. 
That is what | would say. When we get into this job with 15 or 20 
volumes of justifications, it will be humanly impossible for us to 
analyze them all as we are trying to analyze this Fort Devens. 

The CuHatrrman. Do vou think we should authorize the total pro- 
eram, all of the program, or just authorizing that which will make 
appropriation for 1952. 

Mr. Gavin. Right now, just the essential items. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. I am inclined to go along with the chairman because 
[ can see that if the work isn’t ready to be done, what they are doing 
is just coming back, and we would be in the same situation as with 
civil functions, where we authorize a huge number of projects, and 
some are never done. It depends on another committee that has no 
legislative say-so about the matter. As I say, I got into a civil 
function project that was approved in 1935, but those fellows wouldn’t 
appropriate the money for it. 
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The CuarrMan. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. | agree with the chairman, but I think the Secretary 
makes a good argument in behalf of advance planning. I think we 
have to have some sort of advance planning. It is hard to say over 
a general policy. We have three different books. It is hard to say 
unless you see the different projects one by one how you would want 
to vote on them. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHAmM. Mr. Lovett stated if you had the planning at 
this time it would be better. I think that is right. I will go along 
with the committee but I think that if they need the training facility 
and so forth, in the future, 2 years’ planning is not too far ahead. 

The CHarrMan. We know what the planning is in 1951. Condi- 
tions will change. And in 1952 we can authorize all this. All will 
be changed. No planning can be positive. The world changes 
every day. You have to change the planning to meet world condi- 
tions. It is a fine thing to work out a nice plan, but as far as appro- 
priating money, we only appropriate money for specific items of the 
plan, which are essential at the time, and I don’t see the necessity 
of authorizing every plan that might be drawn up, or to say that this 
is a plan for 3 or 4 years and we will authorize it now. 

What do you think, Mr. Heffernan? 

Mr. Herrernan. I am inclined to go along with the chairman. 
When you get your bids in you will know whether you have sufficient 
money or not. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puitsin. They are not asking us to make an appropriation 
Of course, we don’t have jurisdiction over that department. They 
are merely asking us for over-all long-time planning to build up the 
armed services. They have told us they have certain needs. They 
presented what they believed to be a sound program. I think we 
have to determine whether or not this money should be appropriated 
right now. I think we ought to satisfy ourselves concerning the 
need, whether the program is sound; then the matter goes to the 
appropriation committee and they determine how the money will be 
distributed and whether or not they will give them the funds that 
they require and how they can channel it to them with a minimum 
of burden on the taxpayers. I think we ought to give great weight 
to the views of the Secretary. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we ought to analyze every project in this whole 
business. I tell you right now I am not in favor of just blanket 
authorization. I know of one or two projects here that are very 
dubious in my mind. If there are very many in that same category, 
they should be eliminated from the authorization bill. Whether the 
people who work on this thing have taken into account the possible 
utilization of existing facilities—that I don’t know—that is not in 
any Way discrediting the amount of work they put on it. I think we 
have to make the determination. 

One other thing: If I understood the Secretary of the Army this 
morning, in July 1952, it is expected we will have about 300,000 more 
men in the Army than we have this July. Is that about correct? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Twelve or fifteen thousand more men. 
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Mr. Harpy. Except for railheads and that kind of business, which 
are going to be needed in the event the country goes into compete 
mobilization, I can’t see how we need to spend $1,200,000,000 in the 
next fiscal year for public works, considering the increase in the total, 
numinal increase in the total number of men in the Army. 

The CHarrMaNn. Not only that, it means within a year we have 
authorized nearly $6 billion. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. $1,300,000,000 last November; $4,600,000,000 now. 
And within 6 months we are going to make appropriation for nearly 
$6 billion of public works. I want to put in the record how much 
money we have spent for tanks, artillery, ammunition. You don’t 
win battles with public works. You have to have equipment. For 
instance, the Army appropriations for major procurement and 
production, which includes tanks, artillery, ammunition, and similar 
items, peovided $7.1 billion in fiscal vear 1951 and $8.4 billion is being 
requested for fiscal vear 1952. 

Mr. Harpy. I sat here in the last public-works bill we had and we 
turned pages and that is all we did to it. Then before they could 
begin spending the money they came back and told us ‘‘we don’t 
need certain things, and we want vou to change this authorization 
and permit us to spend that money hereafter.”’ 

The CHarrMan. That has been going on. They come up and say 
“vou authorized this project here. Now we want to do this, that, or 
the other.” Of course, we are going to have a good defense. The 
Congress will give vou the money. At the same time, we have got 
to be a little cautious in our generosity in reference to higher authori- 
zations. 

Secretary BenpETsEN. We don’t want you to be generous, Mr. 
Chairman. I am heartily opposed to that. But I would like to 
point out if | may that we sought the advice of successful men in 
business and industry. We got the vice president of Columbia Steel 
Corp., we got the president of the Great Northern Railroad, we got 
the men who Mr. Pace described to you this morning, to look at this 
program. I would like to emphasize what they recommended. 
They were extremely disappointed that we went below that. They 
recommended that we ask you for an authorization of not less than 
$3.7 billion as sound business planning. Now we have never had a 
real opportunity such as we have now when some time is on our hands 
to do the kind of planning that I think we can give you. 

The CuarrMan. If we give you the authorization that matches the 
money that you are asking for fiscal year 1952, that doesn’t disturb 
your plan? It doesn’t affect your plan at all? 

Secretary BenpreTsEN. It affects it a great deal. 

The Cuarrman. If it doesn’t affect it at all if we make available now 
in this item $520,000, how does it affect your plan later on to spend 
$205,000? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Because the Congress of the United States 
will not, though we have laid it before you, and asked your considera- 
tion, will not have indicated that it feels, as a matter of policy, that 
this cluster is a sound project and are not justified in spending money 
on planning for it. 

The CHarrMAN. Then you might say because you don’t get the full 
amount from the Appropriations Committee it is not a sound plan. 
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Secretary BENDETSEN. No. 

Mr. Puinnrn. And that isn’t our function. I think we pass upon 
the need here. We should of course try to evaluate the need. Try 
to reach a sound result. That is certainly what I propose to do. 1 
think we may well be trespassing upon the functions of the Appropri- 
ations Committee when we try to determine how the appropriation 
shall be passed. 

I think we must approve or disapprove. We can’t approve part 
and reserve the balance. 

The CHarrmMan. I don’t agree with you. We can strike out this 
item or include a new item. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I have expressed myself. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, as I see it, it is hard to categorically 
say that this planning which has been done and which is brought in 
here should all be lumped into one basket and say it should be or should 
not be. There may be many items and projects that the so-called 
planning should be approved with respect to. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the entire program should be scrutinized, those that are 
needed, are sound, proven to be, can be approved. Those that are not 
should be postponed. 

The CHarrMan. That is right, Mr. Havenner. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, if we adopt the policy of authoriz- 
ing a long-range program of great magnitude as a whole it seems to me 
we virtually abdicate our responsibility to determine priorities of 
importance among the items included in the program. If we do that 
we simply abdicate to the Appropriations Committee our respon- 
sibility to determine those priorities. I am opposed to that. I 
think the Appropriations Committee has set itself up as a super- 
government. I think we should exercise our responsibility. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I just came in but would say if this in any way inter- 
fered with the planning then I would be in favor of giving them 
additional authorization. I don’t think, by withholding this authoriza- 
tion, at this time in any wav reflects the opinion of the committee as 
to the future necessity of these particular items. 

The CHarrMan. Not a bit. 

Mr. Coir. How can you argue that when the fact is the Department 
comes down and makes a request and in answer to the request the 
committee cuts off part of it? How could you say the Department is 
justified in going ahead and making the plans? 

Mr. Bares. Only because they are not ready to put it into operation 
at this time. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I move Mr. Chairman, that we delete the figure 
$725,200 and insert $520,200. 

Mr. Cour. I will offer a substitute, to clear the air, that all items 
contained in the proposal from the Secretary of Defense, which can be 
deferred to a subsequent year shall be omitted. 

The CuatrmMan. Let’s do it as we come to each one. I think that 
is the best way. 

Mr. Coir. We will spend 2 hours on this. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole offers as a substitute that the policy of 
the committee is that we will only consider items that have been 
included in the appropriation budget. Is that it? 
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Mr. Corr. I should say I am not in favor of that motion. 

The CuHairMan. All in favor of the motion made by Mr. Cole hold 
up his hand. Atl opposed. 

(Show of hands.) 

The CuarrMan. The motion of Mr. Cole does not prevail. 

Now, all in favor of Mr. Van Zandt’s motion that we, in this item, 
strike out $725,200 and substitute in lieu thereof $520,200. 

Mr. Herrernan. Will you state what that motion means? 

The CuHarrman. It means that you get at this camp that which is 
in the appropriation for it now. 

Mr. Harpy. I haven’t got a book, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. All in favor of Mr. Van Zandt’s motion hold up 
his hand. All opposed. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. SMART. Six opposed. 

The CuHatrmMan. The motion does not carry. 

All in favor of approving Fort Devens as written in the bill 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Just a minute. 

Mr. Euston. How many “aye” votes were there? 

The CHarrmMan. There were six votes against it. 

All in favor of Mr. Van Zandt’s motion hold up your hand. 

Mr. Brooks. Restate the motion. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt moves to strike out $725,200 and 
substitute $520,200, the amount appropriated now in the appropria- 
tion bill. All in favor of that motion hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smarr. Eight. 

The CHarrman. Eight. All opposed. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. SMart. Seven. 

The CaatrmMan. The motion of Mr. Van Zandt 

Mr. Pricer. I object to that motion on the ground that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. Jounson. This does not set the pattern for everything; does 
it, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Price. I will withdraw the motion. 

The CHarRMAN. One minute. 

On the motion of Mr. Van Zandt, the “ayes” are eight and the 
“noes” are seven. And the bill isso amended. Read your next item. 

Mr. Purisin. I object to that motion. 

Mr. Gavin. I think we are proceeding in a manner that may cause 
difficulty. Supposing that there are important projects in here that 
should be considered, and will not be considered because we may 
reach the amount that vou are establishing before we complete all of 
the projects, why wouldn’t it be better for the Department of the 
Army to screen the whole picture and bring in the most important 
ones that they want action on in the immediate future rather than 
pass on a project that may not be called up for 2 years. 

The CHatrmMan. That is what they have done. We will read each 
one of these items in every one of these bills. It will be subject to 
the same motion that Mr. Van Zandt made. Then the committee 
can vote on each project as it comes along and determine whether or 
not we establish a whole pattern, approve the whole program and the 
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whole authorization, or will only approve that which they are asking 
for in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I make this suggestion that in going 
over these projects that we be given the whole long-range planning 
picture. For instance, I understood that the original estimate of 
public works—in fact, that was some of the testimony this morning— 
ran double this amount that we have before us. 

Secretary BenpEeTSEN. Five billion for the Army until the panel 
screened it. 

Mr. Brooks. It is obvious that the Army has long-range programs. 
Regardless of this particular bill, the Army has long-range programs, 
and I think the committee ought to have an idea of the long-range 
program and then go ahead and authorize the money that is needed 
to do the job immediately. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Brooks, they will have programs, long-range 
programs, and short-range programs, constantly before the committee 
all the time; the change of the world, the change of the Army require- 
ments. They are submitting a program now showing that for the 
next year or two they want an authorization of $7,000,000. 

Mr. Brooks. May I suggest this, Mr. Chairman: What they have 
done here is neither given us a long-range program nor the short-range 
program. They have compromised on both. — If they had given us a 
long-range program, it would have been $5,000,000,000. If they 
had given us only the money we needed immediately, we would have 
much less than that—only $4,000,000,000. In the whole series of 
bills, they have overstepped on the short-range and compromised on 
the long-range. Therefore, what I think we ought to have is a long- 
range program briefly given. 

The CuarrMaNn. I am sorry they haven’t got it. 

Mr. Gavin. Are these projects being presented to us in their im- 
portance as set up in your over-all program in priority? 

Secretary Benpetsen. Yes. Before beginning our detailed presen- 
tation, I want to emphasize that the authorization requested in H. R. 
4524 does not represent the Department’s long-range construction 
requirements. The authorizations requested are for minimum es- 
sential construction needed now. The Department of the Army has 
unscreened requirements which almost quadruple the bill as submitted. 
The leaders from industrial and professional fields who reviewed this 
program recommended that the Department of the Army ask for an 
authorization now of not less than 3.7 billion dollars. 

Mr. Gavin. The ones that are first are presented first. 

Secretary BenpeTseEN. No; not in the book. We start with the 
First Army Area, and so forth, 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead with the next one. 

Mr. Jounson. Is there any priority in your mind as to your project? 

Secretary BenperseN. They are concurrent priority. 

Mr. Jonnson. All of them? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Everything will be started as soon as Congress 
makes the money available. 

Take Camp Dix, page 14. Their plan calls for an expenditure of 
$43,287,709, and they are asking to be appropriated now $29,951,630. 

Barracks, 225 men; their plan calls for $14,580,000. They are 
asking for appropriation for $14,580,000. 
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Mr. Euston. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrRMAN. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. Do I understand these barracks will hold 225 men? 

Colonel InGram. Each. 

Mr. Exsron. It is 27 times 225. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Are any of the plans ready for any of the items 
set out at Camp Dix? 

Colonel Incram. The plans are in the process of being drawn and 
worked up by the district engineers. 

The CuarrmMan. It will be approximately a year before this item 
can be constructed? 

General Noup. That is approximately right, Mr. Chairman. <A 
certain proportion of these items, Mr. Chairman, are what we call 
repetitive items. We have standard drawings for them. We have 
those ready now. They have to be fitted to the ground. So, we 
should have the actual design of this camp well along by the time the 
funds become available. 

The CuatrMan. Let’s see—— 

Mr. Jounson. May IJ ask a question of the general? 

[ notice when you divide 27 into the figure you want you get 
$540,000. That is your estimate of what each of those barracks will 
cost. 

General Noup. That is about right, sir. We have unit figures 
which were used to arrive at this total. Those figures are pretty well 
supported by our current bidding prices. 

The CuarrMANn. Now the only items in the plan for the development 
of Camp Dix that appropriation is not, either in whole or in part, 
being made for are: barracks for 165 men; for regimental dispensary, 
2; a regimental chapel, seating 300; and, for combination shop and 
highway training facility, and so forth. 

The whole plan at Camp Dix is getting underway in an orderly 
manner by an expansion of $29,951,630. Isn’t that correct, Colonel? 

Colonel Incram. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. It will take you a year before you can begin to 
complete those plans? 

Colonel Incram. Not the plans; no, sir. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. The buildings. 

The CuarrMan. The buildings? 

Colonel Incram. Yes. 

Mr. Putter. When will the plans be ready? 

General Nouip. They should be ready by early fall. 

Mr. Puriuern. At the time the funds are available? 

General Noup. Yes. 

Mr. Putiein. So, the construction could proceed at that time? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. There is an item in this Fort Dix that points out a little 
fallacy in the vote we had a minute ago. I think at least you should 
allow a little leeway in this authorization. For instance, in this item 
of Fort Dix, you have an item for a regimental chapel, $150,000. 
Nothing has been asked for this year. What if between now and the 
time the money is appropriated there should be a desire to go ahead 
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and build that chapel. There would be no leeway to do it. I have 
talked to the Chief of Chaplains of the Air Force. I know how hard 
up they are for chapels in the services today. If we continue the policy 
we adopted in the previous vote, of making this authorization equal 
to the money you will ask for, we are going to run into a lot of difficulty. 

The CHatrMan. How many men at Fort Dix now? 

Colonel Davis. Twenty-six thousand there now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-six thousand men at Camp Dix now? 
How many chapels have you? 

Colonel Davis. I don’t have that figure available, sir. 

The CHatrMan. How many chapels up there? 

General BArricer. We will give it to you in a moment, sir. 

Mr. Price. That could happen on some other building, Mr. 
Chairman. I am just citing that as an example. 

The CuatrMaANn. They could ask for part of the money for it, but 
they didn’t ask for it. 

Mr. Price. Yes. We leave them no leeway. That is my point. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. When they decide to build this chapel they can 
come back and get authorization. We are sitting all the year around. 

The CHatrmMan. We passed about four supplementary appropria- 
tion bills in the last 6 months. We will continue to pass them when- 
ever the need is there. I know I am on sound ground if we give to 
this Department practically everything they have in the appropriation 
bill, if it can be justified. There is no need to go beyond the author- 
ization. You are committing yourself to certain projects and they 
must be finished. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. They wouldn’t if we were required to come 
up and clear them——— 

The CuarrMan. It will cost you $1,136,000 for the headquarters. 
You are only asking for $825,216. You will come back and say “I 
want my money to finish that program.’’ We have given you what 
you plan on. ‘That is all we are doing. It is not hurting you at all. 

Mr. Jounson. What about the chapel? 

Colonel Davis. There are a total of 11 chapels at Fort Dix. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that civilian? 

Colonel Davis. That 26,000 is the military strength. 

Mr. Putitsin. What is the full capacity of the camp? 

Colonel INGram. Forty-four thousand six hundred, full capacity. 

General Barricer. Fifty-eight thousand. 

Mr. Jounson. What was that during the war? That is one of the 
places I visited to get demobilization. What was the capacity of 
that place in 1945? 

Colonel Davis. It would not be far from the 44,000, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Jounson. Why do you need 43 million dollars? You have had 
that capacity 5 vears ago. I know some of the buildings were old. 
Some were sturdy, good-looking buildings. 

General BarrinGcer. As I said this morning, sir—— 

Mr. Jonnson. Why do you need such an upstep? 

General BarricerR. We are keeping at Fort Dix everything that is 
there now. Everything that is there now. What we are building at 
Fort Dix in barracks are permanent barracks. That increases the 
mobilization base by releasing the barracks that have been there since 
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Mr. Jounson. Do you plan on having that place completely filled 3 
up, or will you have vacant buildings? 4 t 

General Barricer. We will have it completely filled up and more. : 
The actual total net shortage will be between 1,700 and 2,000. 

Mr. Jounson. What do you mean? 

General Barricer. Over our planned mobilization figure at M 


a 

plus 6. v 
Mr. Jonnson. What will be the total capacity of this station 

when you get your 29-million-dollar building program added to it? g 

Secretary BeNDETSEN. What we will have there, Mr. Johnson, ; 


is this: We have temporary barracks, as you know, at Dix. This, if F 
authorized and appropriated, would provide up to, but not beyond, 

48 percent of the total requirement at Dix which is a permanent 

station, as you know. 


Mr. Jounson. What is the total requirement at Dix? You are ¢ 
only going up 15,000 people in a vear. Why do you need this 43 ' 
million dollars’ worth of stuff? I can’t understand it. { 

The Cuairman. Mr. Johnson. I 

Mr. Jonnson. Let him explain it. ( 

The CHArRMAN. Let me help him. It is a permanent base, and ; 
this will be permanent construction. Instead of building, you have ‘ 
temporary barracks there, instead of continuing it, they propose to j 
build permanent barracks out of cement or bricks. It costs more 
money. All these items are new items. It will probably increase 
the capacity of Dix. If it does not increase the capacity of Dix, it is 
permanent construction that is going to stand instead of having to ' 
come in every year and ask replacement of temporary structures. 

Mr. Jounson. Let me pursue my question. Those temporary ‘ 


barracks, what is the life remaining in them? 
Secretary BenpreTsEN. They were built for a 5-year life. 
Mr. JoHnson. What is the life remaining. 
General Barrigrer. The life remaining. I am familiar with Dix. 
[I was up there as a soldier instead of a staff officer. 
The Cuatrman. Is that the reason for your appearance before the | 
committee? 
General Barricer. It is not the reason I am before this committee, | 
but I would rather be a soldier than be up here. The maintenance 
problem on these barracks, if we keep on maintaining them, they might 
last another 10 years but the maintenance cost on them are terrific. 
The floors are worn out; the stairways are worn out; the heating 
plants are worn out. So it depends on how much money you pour 
into them as to how long they will last 
Mr. Extston. Have you sold any of them, General? 
General Barricer. There were some of the old tarpaper shacks 
that were sold and carted off. 
Mr. Euston. World War I. 
General Barricer. World War I, I believe. 
Mr. Jounson. These barracks, how much would it cost to put life 
in them that would last 10 years, which might be the time when we 
get to a normal basis again? 
Mr. Gavin. If the Congressman would go down and take a look 
he would see that that would be an utter impossibility. Most of them 
are shacks. 
General Barricer. I don’t know how much it would cost. 
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Mr. Jounson. Is it your opinion that the cheapest thing to do is 
to wreck them and build them new? 

General Barricer. No, sir, not wreck them. 

Mr. Jonnson. What are you going to do? 

General Barricer. We are going to continue to spend the minimum 
amount of money on them. We have to put in new barracks. We 
want to build them of permanent construction. 

Mr. JoHnson. One other question. You have a B. O. Q. here for 
$432,000, which will have 72 rooms. As I get it it will take care of 
72 people. That is $6,060 a room. How do you arrive at that 
estimate? 

General Barricer. May I refer that to the engineer? 

General Nold. 

General Noup. Well, depending upon the design and the function 
of the building we have made cost estimates for each type of structure. 
That is a fairly sound figure for that type of structure. The cost of 
the normal barracks where vou are housing vour troops, in squad 
rooms, is running around $2,400 per man. Where vou cut that into 
compartments, that increases it somewhat. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that 72 compartments with a room to sleep in 
and a sitting room, and possibly a bathroom for every room? What 
is it? What is the information on that? 

General Nouv. That is about right, sir, for these permanent 
facilities. 

Mr. Jounson. It seems to me that is awful extravagant to me 
under current economic conditions. 

General Noup. Possibly. Normally you don’t put a family all in 
one room. 

Mr. Jounson. These are bachelor apartments. Who are these for? 
Are they for generals? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Not necessarily. 

General Noup. These are normal bachelor officers smal! suites. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. These suites do not, these rooms do not all have 
a bathroom. 

General Noup. That is true. These generally speaking, have been 
designed that way. That has been the standard B. O. Q. 

Mr. Jounson. The ones I have seen throughout the country I don’t 
think cost $6,000 a room. 

The CHarrMan. In this item is 750 

Mr. Jounson. Let’s finish this one. Who lays down the yard- 
stick that you shal! have for B. O. Q.’s? 

General Noup. That is developed in the staff studies on the subject 
and we work up the designs accordingly. 

Mr. Brooks. You have $2,400 for the enlisted men, $6,000 for the 
BOQ officers. That is about right. 

General Nop. That is about right. 

Mr. Brooks. The barracks average a little less than $3,000 per 
man. 

General Nouip. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. The B. O. Q. is $6,000 roughly for an individual. 

General Noup. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Does that include a clubroom, for instance? 

General Noup. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Now let me ask someone this question: 750 bed 
hospital, your program calls for $9,072,000. You are asking an appro- 
priation of $8,316,000. 

General Barricer. I will attempt to answer that question. We 
think that will cost $9 million. We are going to try to do it for $8 
million. If we don’t do it for eight million we will have to spend the 
nine. 

The CHArRMAN. This is a new hospital? 

General Barricer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What kind of facilities have you there? You 
have the regimental dispensary that is in your plan which you are 
not asking money for. Is there any hospital there now? 

General Barricer. Yes, sir. If you will permit us to do so, as the 
Secretary asked at the beginning of the session, we hope that you 
will let the Surgeon General come in and defend this entire hospita! 
program. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We will pass over the hospital, then. 

Let’s read these items—— 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Battalion headquarters, regimental headquarters, 
regimental dispensary, regimental chapel, regimental motor pool, 
dispatch office, motor-repair shops, gasoline station, oil storage build- 
ing, B. O. Q., 24, fire station—— 

Mr. Euston. Right there I would like to ask why they need 
another fire department, when you are building the most modern 
kind of barracks. Don’t you have sufficient fire protection there now? 

Colonel Incram. No, sir. We have one fire station there now that 
is of a permanent nature. It is a two-stall proposition. We will still 
have the complete temporary camp to protect from fire. 

Mr. Exisron. How far are you from a village? 

Colonel Incram. The only town of any size is Trenton. We don’t 
have the fire protection of local cities. 

The CuatrmMan. Going down the items, post headquarters and 
administrative building, post motor repair shop, signal communica- 
tion building, regimental classroom, post engineer shop, admuinistra- 
tion building, bear in mind administration buildings mean completed, 
all these items mean completed 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask a question about that? Why does an 
administration building cost that much? 

Colonel Incram. That is not only an administration building. 
That is also the Quartermaster warehouse facilities as indicated on 
page 16. Quartermaster administrative building to accommodate the 
following QM functions: Quartermaster offices actually will take up 
a negligible part of that building. 

The Cuarrman. Tell us what the highway training facilities are, 
four million dollars. What is that? 

Colonel Dewrrr. Mr. Chairman, that is a mobilization requirement 
facility for the training of various types of highway units which will 
be brought in under the mobilization plan. 

It will consist in this case, different from the rail training activity, 
in that it will be a complete set-up from the replacement training 
center, through the school from MOS training, which of course 1s 
technical training, and for unit training as well. 
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The size of it, the number of individuals total that will be in this 
particular training set-up will total 15,000, which comprises the 
overhead and the troops being trained of 12,000. 

We anticipate that at the time that we will require this particular 
set-up that we will have somewhere in the neighborhood of 125 different 
types of highway organizations in training as well as the individuals 
who are taking the replacement training or basic training. 

The units are represented in the Transportation Corps by various 
types of organizations, such as battalation headquarters, group 
headquarters, and headquarters companies, light truck companies, 
which are the companies which drive the 2}5-ton, six by six truck, the 
heavy truck companies which have the 4- to 5-ton tractor and 
heavy trailer, petroleum truck companies, units of that kind. 

AJjl truck units with the exception of amphibious truck units which 
will continue to train at Fort Eustis. This requirement is a mobiliza- 
tion requirement due to the large expansion of the Army for which we 
will not have sufficient facilities under the expansion at Fort Eustice, 

a. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I am curious to know where they are 
going to build fancy rooms. If we get into war, isn’t it the chief 
engineer’s function to throw up the road that you need in emergency? 
Why all this highway training? Where are those roads going to 
be built? 

Colonel DeWirrt. This is for transportation truck units. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. These truck units go across whatever roads 
are available. 

Mr. Brooks. It is all explained on page 18. 

Secretary BeNpETSEN. They are organic truck units. We train 
them to operate as units. 

Mr. Exstron. I didn’t understand exactly. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman. Could you put this in the record? 
You have many different specialties, is that correct? Could you put 
them in the record so we can see what they are? 

Colonel Incram. We can do that; yes. They are as follows: 


MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION FIELD 
(ENLISTED) 


First Sergeant Automotive inspector 
Motor maintenance NCO Welder 

Mess Steward Parts clerk 

Platoon Sergeant, driver Clerk-typist 

Supply Sergeant Switchboard operator 
Armorer Supply clerk 
Company clerk Maintenance specialist 
Cook Communication NCO 
Food service apprentice Draftsman 

Personnel administrative technician Stenographer 

Cargo security NCO Message center clerk 
Driver, Operations, NCO, dispatcher Teletype operator 
Wrecker operator Clerk-general 


Operations Sergeant 
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MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION FIELD (OFFICER) 
Car officer Signal officer 
Motor maintenance officer Tire maintenance officer 
Truck officer Training officer 
Adjutant Automotive supply officer 
Supply officer Personne! officer 
Motor transportation planning officer Highway engineer 
Headquarters company commander Provost marshal 


Motor transportation movement officer Quartermaster supply 
Troop information and education officer Statistical control 


Automotive officer, staff Automotive maintenance 
Administrative officer Mess, supply and transportation 
Attached troops commander Regulating officer 


The CuatrMan. Now, how many acres—— 

General Barricrer. May I ask the indulgence of the committee to 
have ( rene! ral Nold clarify this B. O. Q. thing? 

The Cuarrman. I think he did a pretty good job. How many 
acres of land are you acquiring up here at Fort Dix? 

Colonel INGRAM. Sixteen thousand. 

The CuarrMan. In this breakdown where does it appear? 

Mr. Smart. Page 19. 

The CHarrMan. I am talking about in the breakdown. 

Colonel [Incram. Bottom of the page, change 1 to page 19. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, let’s see how large Camp Dix is now. 

Colonel INGRAM. 33,113 acres. 

The CHarrMan. You propose to acquire 16,000 acres. And your 
plan calls for an expansion of $2,894,000, asking for $1,195,000 now, 
under your training facilities. That means you propose the land to 
cost $1,600,000? 

Colonel INGRAM. Yes sir. 

The CuatrMaAn. Have you surveyed the land? 

Colonel InGram. No sir. 

The CuairmMan. Do you know where it is located? 

Colonel Incram. The district engineer, Mr. Chairman, has not 
had an opportunity to actually make an acquisition survey of this 
particular site. 

The CuarrmMan. You don’t know where the land is going to be? 

Colonel Incram. We know roughly where it will be, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Will it be contiguous to the camp? 

Colonel InGram. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. What type of occupancy is on it now’ 

Colonel InGram. Mostly scrub oak, some pine honk some cran- 
berry bogs, a few residences, not ve rv many. 

The CHarrMaAn. Of course, vou will condemn it, go into court and 
condemn it, or will it be purchased? 

Colonel INGRAM. We will attempt to negotiate for it 

The CHarrMAN. You will negotiate? 

Colonel InGram. Yes. 

Gene ral Nouv. We will negotiate where we can. 

The CHarrmMan. That would be at the rate of $100 an acre? 

Colonel INGRAM. Roughly. 

Mr. Bares. I am familiar with Dix. You go fer miles and all 
you have is land in there. | though you would probably be selling 
some of that land. What will you do with the new lands? 
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Colonel Incram. We do not have sufficient area for the new 
weapons and for the necessary maneuver training that is required. 
After all, Dix will be the only post within the First Army Area that 
has any great peacetime strength. We expect the peacetime strength 
to be about 15,000 people. 

Mr. Bares. You are building barracks for 8,000? 

Colonel InGram. We are building barracks. This authorization 
only carries 6,000 spaces. 

The CuarrMan. What is the nature of the terrain. Is it hilly, 
or is it flat, level land? 

Colonel INGram. It is roughly fairly flat land. 

The CuairMan. Will it teach the soldiers how to walk instead of 
getting in a jeep and riding up the road? 

Colonel InGram. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. I think the committee would be warranted in ap- 
proving that. 

Mr. Jounson. What kiad of maneuvers do you have? 

Colonel INGRam. Divisional maneuvers. 

The CHarrMan. | think we have all the information. I move to 
strike out $43,287,709 and substitute in lieu thereof $29,951,630. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, do you want to include the hospitals? 

The CHarrMan. We will take it out later on if we don’t approve it 
specifically. All in favor hold up your hands. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smarr. Six. 

The CuairmaNn. All opposed hold up your hand. 

Mr. Smarr. Six opposed. 

The CHarrmMan. The motion does not prevail. 

Mr. Smarr. Perhaps | couldn’t tell. There are 13 members here. 

The CuarrmMan. All in favor of the motion. 

Me. Smarr. There are six for. 

The CHarrMAN. All opposed. 

Mr. Smart. Six. Somebody is not voting. 

Mr. Jounson. I think Mr. Brooks had his band up. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think you counted me either time. 

The CuarrMan. All in favor. 

Mr. Smarr. Seven for. 

The CuarrMan. All opposed. 

Mr. SMart. Six opposed. 

The CHarrmMaNn. The motion is accepted. The motion prevails. 

Take Camp Edwards, Mass., training facilities. That is on page 20. 
Let’s see. $591,500, training facilities. Briefly tell us what is there, 
what kind of training facilities are carried on there. 

Colonel INcram. Camp Edwards is planned to be a nondivisional 
training center for infantry divisional troops, ordnance, TC units, 
antiaircraft units, engineer units, miscellaneous Air Force units, and 
medical activity. 

The CHarrMAN. It is a permanent camp? 

Colonel Incram. No, sir, it is a class B camp. 

The CHarrMan. Nineteen thousand acres. 

Colonel Incram. Almost 20,000 acres there at the present time. 
It has been retained for reserve uses not a part of Regular Army per- 
manent establishment. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Is that the old Massachusetts National Guard? 

Colonel INGram. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Your whole plan is being carried out there. You 
are asking for $591,000 and you are appropriating $591,000. Without 
objection 

Mr. Coie. May I inquire what a confidence course is? 

Colonel INcram. It was called an obstacle course in the last war. 
Certain obstacles placed there to encourage the men, to develop them 
physically and also to develop their mental processes. 

Mr. Coie. That is where you get the ‘‘contidence’’? 

Colonel INGRAM. Yes, sir. They have fences, barricades, ete. 

Mr. Jounson. Will you explain what an infantry division post is? 

Colonel InGram. That would be for an infantry division. 

Mr. Etstron. What are the bleacher seats? 

Colonel Incram. They are for the use there. 

Mr. Euston. Just boards? 

Colonel INGraAm. We have found that we can buy portable steel 
bleachers cheaper than we can build wood ones. They are steel. 

Mr. Exsron. That is a lot of steel. 

Colonel INGram. There is not a great deal of steel in there. It is 
very light, collapsible and movable. 

Mr. Jonnson. I second the chairman’s motion. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, Camp Edwards is approved. 

Page 22, Fort Jay is a small camp of 205 acres. You are asking for 
$867,000 for two warehouses. What kind of a headquarters is this 
for the First Army? That is where the commanding general makes 
his headquarters? 

Colonel INGRAM. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. What type warehouse, what will be stored there? 

Colonel InGram. All your quartermaster supplies, class 1 and 2, 
and also some ordnance and signal supplies. 

The CHarrMANn. Without objection, $867,000 is approved for Fort 
Jay. 

Mr. Cote. That camp, Mr. Chairman, has been there for 150 years. 

Colonel INGram. Since about 1800. 

Mr. Cote. That isn’t far off from 150 years. You mean you 
haven’t storage capacity to take care of your needs? 

Colonel INcram. No, sir; we do not have. We have a warehouse 
that would be sufficient except that it is in a condemned condition. 

Mr. Coxe. These are replacements, theti? 

Colonel Incram. It is a replacement for that particular warehouse 
and the other buildings that we have had to use that were not designed 
for that purpose. We are using about 19 small buildings. 

The CHarrMan. It will be steel and concrete? 

Colonel INGRAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Isn’t that a dangerous spot to have a big ware- 
house? You have to move everything across the water. You are 
near the metropolitan area of New York. Couldn’t you find a better 
place? 

Colonel InGram. It is to support the First Army headquarters 
which is on Fort Jay, which represents an establishment of about $19 
million. 

Mr. Jounson. I know. What can the warehouse do to support 
and protect them? 
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Colonel Inaram. It can’t do anything to support and protect. If 
they are bombed, the whole headquarters will be gone. 

Mr. Jounson. You have a big warehouse. You would think you 
would have it where 1t would be hard to damage. Here you are in 
the center of the biggest harbor in the world. 

The CuarrMan. Well, this headquarters ought to be close to New 
York anyhow. 

Mr. Evsron. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question about that 
1,800 personnel. 

Colonel INcram. The proposed strength of the camp wi] become 
about 2.400, sir. We not only support the actual post strength, we 
have a number of off-post installations in New York City that are 
also supplied from Governor’s Island. You have various headquar- 
ters, recruiting stations, National Guard—not National Guard, but 
the ORC. 

Mr. Eusron. You have a lot of warehouses up there, too, haven’t 
you? 

Colonel INcram. At Governor’s Island? 

Mr. Eusron. No; tn that area. 

Colonel Incram. There are quite a number of warehouses, but I 
don’t think it would be possible or economical to rent them in com- 
parison to what we can provide our own for. 

Mr. Euston. Don’t you have your own warehouses in that area? 

Colonel INGram. Yes; but they are needed for other purposes and 
are not available. 

The Cuatrrman. We should be most generous in constructing ware- 
houses. One of the reasons why so much equipment was left in 
Japan and Germany was because the Army said we had no ware- 
houses. When we build all this armament we are building, we must 
not leave it out in the weather. A great many things have been de- 
teriorated by weather. I don’t think that we ought to do that. I 
think it would be false economy to hesitate to build warehouses. 

Mr. Exston. That is right, but I wonder if we should build per- 
manent type warehouses and warehouses to last a hundred years 
when maybe we will only use them a year or two and sell them. 

The CHarmrMan. We are not selling until Congress passes on it. 
We have a law on the books now that many things can’t be sold 
without a specific enactment of Congress. You can’t sell anything 
that was in Public Law 910 without an action of Congress. We have 
it fixed now. 

Mr. Exsron. That is a million-dollar warehouse. 

Mr. Jonson. Does this support all the units of the First Army? 

Colonel Ineram. No, sir. All the units of the First Army Head- 
quarters and the other establishments on the post. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection—we have to have the ware- 
houses—they will be good ones—without objection, we approve 
Fort Jay. 

Next is Camp Kilmer, N. J. They have a plan worked out for 
$6,261,520. Six million, two hundred and sixty-one thousand, five 
hundred and twenty dollars is bemg appropriated. This is permanent 
construction. 

General BArricer. Modified emergency. 

Colonel INGram. One thousand four hundred and four acres of land. 
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The CHarrRMAN. Acquisition of Johnson tract, 247 acres, $120,120. 
There is already at this camp 1,404. That is not a very large camp. 
What is the nature of the military activity carried on there? It is a 
receiving station of military personnel? 

Colonel INGram. That is right. 

The CuairMaNn. You don’t need too much there because you want 
to put them in and get them out. 

Mr. Cote. What did it cost 10 years ago when you started the 
camp? 

Colonel INGram. I don’t have the figure, but this is the only land 
adjacent to the camp where we can expand without having to condemn 
homes or destroy real estate. 

Mr. Coie. That doesn’t mean that you are willing to be held up 
for a price just because it is adjacent? 

Colonel INGram. No, sir. The appraisal on the land is that it is 
worth that because it is good real estate from the standpoint of 
residential development. 

The CHarrmMan. You will go into court if you can’t negotiate a 
satisfactory price, will you not? 

Colonel InGram. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Isn’t that the policy? 

Secretary Bentsen. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Purusrn. Is it feasible to lease any of this land? 

Colonel INGram. This particular land is under lease at present. 
But the price of leasing it 1s out of line. 

Mr. Puitsrx. More economical to buy? 

Colonel InGram. Cheaper to buy than to lease, sir. That particular 
land was used in the last war and at that time it belonged to a Mr. 
Johnson who has since donated it to Rutgers University. 

The Chairman. Without objection—— 

Mr. Euston. That is not a permanent camp? 

Colonel InGram. No, sir; it isn’t. 

Mr. Evsron. But you are putting up a rather permanent type of 
construction. 

General Barricer. We can visualize long-term use for that camp. 
As long as we have troops in Europe under the present plan we have 
got to use this facility for the shipment of troops. 

Mr. Exston. I am wondering, General, how you visualize how long 
we are going to use troops in Europe. 

General Barricer. Sir, I don’t know. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, the committee approves Camp 
Kilmer, $6,261,520. 

Page 26, 106,509 acres. You propose to spend $693,500 there. 
Let’s see what it is for. Construction of additional facilities to meet 
the needs of Regular Army for summer training of National Guard 
and Reserve components of the Army. 

Could that be utilized in summer training for the UMT? 

Colonel InGram. Yes, sir; it could. 

The CuHarrMan. I hope we will have UMT program that can use 
some of these camps in the summertime. We can use a great many 
of these facilities if such a plan was worked out in the First Army 
division, could we? 

Colonel INGram. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Brooks. I would like to know this: What kind of land is it 
that you can buy for $6 an acre? That is awfully cheap. It must 
be mountain tops. 

Colonel INcram. Which land is that you are talking about, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Pine Camp. Isn’t that what we are talking about? 

Colonel INGRAM. We are on it, sir. 

Mr. Batrs. Do you have a railroad in there? 

Colonel Incram. I am not familiar with that. I think so. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, we will approve Pine Camp. 

The next one is Camp Wellfleet, Mass., training facilities land 
acquisition, $941,800. That is on page 29. That program is com- 
pleted. I congratulate the Department on completing the programs 
up in the first Army area. They have only two to come back to see 
us about. It is set out on page 29. Without objection, we approve 
Camp Wellfleet. 

Members of the committee, that finishes the First Army Area. 
Now, I would like for this, Mr. Smart, to be put in the record, the 
number of acres which in the First Army Area was 1,600 at one 
place: 

Colonel INGRAM. Sixteen thousand, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Sixteen thousand at one place, and 1,800 at an- 
other place. 

Colonel Incram. Two hundred and forty-seven. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Two hundred and forty-seven. 

The CuarrMan. Then the total acres acquired is 16,247. 

Colonel INcram. Eighteen hundred at Wellfleet. 

The CuarrMan. Put the figure in the record. 

Secretary BENEDETSEN. Eighteen thousand and forty-seven. 

The CHarrMaNn. Now we will take a recess until tomorrow morning 
when we will take up the Second Army Area. I want to say this to 
the members of the committee, that I will ask the indulgence of the 
committee probably to sit tomorrow night. We have got to go back 
to the floor. We have done pretty well today. We will get through 
this bill faster than we thought. We will take a recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, June 29, 1951.) 














MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1951. 


Hovsk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CHarRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the executive session on the public works 
bill. Anyone in the committee room that is not connected with the 
Department, we respectfully ask that you retire. 

Now the books, Mr. Smart says, are in the drawer before the 
members around the table. 

Off the record now for a little discussion here before we start off 
with this next item. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMAN. Put the statement I read in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Members of the committee, I want to briefly summarize the situation which 
we discussed yesterday with reference to whether or not we should authorize 
projects for which no appropriation is requested in the fiscal 1952 budget. 

At the only two locations in the First Army area where this question was 
involved, we reduced the authorization to the amount of the appropriation. 

The Army feels very strongly that this action on the part of the committee, if 
we follow it throughout title I and the rest of the bill, will seriously disrupt their 
planning on military construction items and will cost them a great deal more 
money and loss of time than if all of the projects were authorized. 

I take the position that this committee should not abdicate its legislative 
responsibility to the Appropriations Committee. I would venture the opinion 
that every item now in this bill will ultimately be authorized and constructed. 
I realize that all of these projects are a part of an over-all plan. However, without 
prejudicing that plan in any way, I feel that this committee should withhold 
authorization on the items for which no funds are requested in fiseal 1952. But, 
at the same time, I would not want the Departments to feel that that action on 
the part of the committee means that we have rejected these projects as being 
unsound or that departmental planning is unsound. 

In view of that conviction, I think we should make available to the Depart- 
ments whatever money is necessary to proceed with the plans for every project 
in this bill in the same manner as if the item were authorized. That would put 
the Departments in the position of being able to plan on a sound and more eco- 
nomical basis, and when they come back before this committee to get authorization 
for the items which we delete in this bill, they will be in a position not only to 
justify the items, but to tell this committee that the detailed plans and specifica- 
tions are ready. If that procedure is followed, I cannot see how we will disrupt 
the type of planning which the Departments want to pursue and I am confident 
that it will overcome the delays which will be incurred if we make no provision 
whatever for planning purposes. 

Secretary Lovett, on the first day of his testimony, stated that funds are 
available from fiscal 1951 to devote to this purpose, and I strongly urge that this 
committee give its blessings to the release of those funds. 
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The CHatrMan. Now, I would like to ask if any of the witnesses are 
ina position to advise the committee of the amount of funds needed 
for planning purposes for the items in this bill, and whether or not 
that total sum is still available from fiscal 1951 funds to be committed 
to this purpose. 


STATEMENT OF KARL BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY 


Secretary BENDETSEN. These projects in the bill before you, as 
you will note as we pass through it, are for the most part closely 
interrelated. If in time of sudden emergency in view of their close 
interrelationship we may not be in a position to go forward as rapidly 
as the committee might feel in the national security interest we ought 
to 

The CHatrMan. You certainly 

Secretary BenprETseNn. Because when at the time you are foreed 
to act quickly, it is not just a matter of having a request for authori- 
zation on a few projects. 

The CuatrMan. You certainly can’t go forward until you have 
your plans. And we are giving you the way to go forward with your 
plans as set out here, or any other plans you want to develop. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. I am speaking of the lead time involved 
in processing authorization legislation. 

The CHarrMan. Well, it doesn’t take very long to come before this 
committee to get authorizations. 

Mr. Erston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there? 
Didn’t you put in your fiscal 1952 appropriation bill everything that 
you thought vou could complete in that ‘year? 

Secretary BeNpETSEN. In this bill? 

Mr. Euston. Yes. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Ersron. Well, you aren’t asking only a certain amount for 
fiscal 1952. How do you reach that amount? Wasn’t it because you 
figured that was all you could plan for and complete in that year? 

Secretary Benpetsen. No. We are phasing back because of the 
present uncertainty, and the prolonged uncertainty ahead. Because 
of a tremendous request on the public purse and a tremendous impact 
on the economy, we have tried to phase this and accept a calculated 
risk, even though some of these projects are closely interrelated. We 
could build them. It would not be too much more for this economy 
todoit. And we would do it if there were an immediate, clear, certain 
emergency that made you go all out. But we are just trving to phase 
this. We are trying in our screening to phase it ahead. If we had 
thought that this meant that it would convey the impression to you 
gentlemen that we couldn’t construct it or couldn’t spend any more and 
get these things all ready, we have really failed to make clear what we 
tried to do in a tremendously extended screening process. No, sir; 
that is not the point. We can spend it. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Secretary, you are worried because you say 
you might have to go through the budget again. The budget has 
already approved these plans. The budget has already approved these 
different items. All I am saying is to give you money to get your plans 
in shape. 
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Secretary BenpETSEN. Well, I can see that if the committee includes 
a provision in the committee draft of the bill that directs us to proceed 
with planning and authorizes appropriations to be made for planning 
and design, that you meet that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Secretary BenpETsEN. I grant that, sir. I, however, do point out 
that if you have to move quickly in time of sudden emergency, which 
could confront us at any time, there is a whole 

The CHatrmMan. What is worrying you is going back before the 
budget again? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir; it worries us because in the emer- 
gency process where you are confronted with the need for immediate 
action, there are hundreds of required actions. 

The CuHairMan. For instance, let’s analyze that. You have the 
money for the plans. You say it is going to be delayed. You go to 
the budget and say, ““Now you approved this in 1951 and we now 
want your blessing again.’’ Why, the budget is not going to reverse 
itself, is it, unless conditions have changed, and if conditions have 
changed, then that is the wisdom of following the course we are 
following. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Would it be possible legally to have a sec- 
tion of the bill which stated that as to the following projects, naming 
them, in which there would be no stated amount, that planning could 
proceed and that with the authorization of the committee—— 

The Cuarrman. Oh, you couldn’t write it that way. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. | suppose not. 

The CHarrmMan. Now let’s go ahead with the bill now. 

Mr. Cour. Mr. Chairman, let me throw out a thought to see if it 
will accomplish what perhaps you might want to accomplish. I am 
wondering if we can’t, for the sake of illustration, this Fort Devens, 
in which ‘they are asking an eventual authorization of $725,000 and 
the action of the committee yesterday cut them down to $520,000— 
authorize the $725,000 which they request and say not more than 
$520,000 shall be spent during the fiscal year 1952. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. W ithout the consent of the committee. 

Mr. Cote. Then the authorization will have been given to them, 
but they can’t proceed with these others until the following year. 
Next year the committee can recanvass these unfinished authoriza- 
tions. 

The Cuatrman. But we have already authorized it, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. But we can delete. 

The CHarrMan. We will have to take the initiative. 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

The CHainMAN. We would have to have them all up here before 
the committee and say to them, “We authorized this yvear’’—— 

Mr. Coun. Let’s see what we are going to strike out. I am sug- 
gesting that as a possible solution. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, that is a fair deal. All Mr. Cole 
says is that they will come back to the committee before they spend 
that remaining money; isn’t that correct, Mr. Cole? 

The CHatrMan. | know, but we authorize all they ask for and 
then they will go before the Appropriations Committee and get the 
appropriation or else we will have to lasso them and bring them back 
in here and say, “In 1951, the first session of the Eighty-second Cop - 
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gress, we authorized this. Now we want to see in the second session 
whether we are sound at this time and we will review.’”’ Then we 
will have to pass a bill undoing the authorization of 1951. 

Mr. Cote. You wouldn’t have to pass a bill at all. 

The CuairMan. Of course, you would have to pass a bill. 

Mr. Coxe. I will ask the Secretary if the Secretary wouldn’t be 
ruided by the judgment of this committee? If the committee should 
say in 1952 that you should not proceed with these additional con- 
struction items, would you insist on proceeding with them? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Of course not; and we would also suggest 
that with such a provision in which you expressly say that we will not 
proceed with the construction unless expressly authorized by the 
committee, we would have to come back up here if you had any doubt 
about it. That would protect everyone. If vou had the clause in 
there, the Congress would know when you are on the floor with the bill 
that they were protected. 

The CuarrMan. They raise the first question on planning. Now 
we meet that question by making the money available for the plan. 
Now he is worried because he doesn’t get the authorization for fear 
he will be delayed in the budget when he resubmits his program to the 
budget. That is what is worrying you. 

Secretary BenDETSEN. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is all. Every year these matters ought to 
be scrutinized by the budget. World conditions may change. So, 
therefore, instead—of course, he would have to get the same thing 
from the budget, a clearance for the appropriations. I think if we 
do what this memorandum I had prepared would do, we would be on 
sound ground. We would give them the money for the planning. 
That was the whole case, the planning. This other idea is just run- 
ning through the mind of the witness, when he sees we are about to 
give him what he asks for in a different way. 

Secretary BenpetsEeN. No, sir; I appreciate very much the sugges- 
tion the chairman has offered. I do. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Let’s get going. 

The Cuarrman. All right, take the first item on page 31: Bethany 
Beach, Del. 

General Barricer. That is in the Second Army Area, Mr. Chair- 
man, and Col. John Murphy of the Second Army is here to testify on 
the details of those requests. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. J. G. MURPHY, G-4 OF THE SECOND ARMY 


Colonel Murpny. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
IT am Col. J. G. Murphy, G-—4 of the Second Army, which comprises 
the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. We are asking authorization for 
$100.7 million, of which $84 million plus is to be immediately funded. 

The first thing we are asking is $805,000 for Bethany Beach. We 
want to develop there an antiaircraft firing center. We will have 
many antiaircraft units in the Second Army on a defense mission 
probably. It is the only piace in the whole Second Army Area that 
can be developed to carry out that firing. 
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The CuHarrman. I note from the book that this is a tent camp for 
1,200 men. 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. I also note from the book that that would be an 
average—and this is an emergency type—cost of $671 per man, 
$805,000 to take care of 1,200 men. 

I also note in the book that your latrine item for 1,200 men is 
figured at $244,000 That is a cost of $203 per man. A little high, 
isn’t it? 

Colonel Murpuy. That is for 15 latrines, at $15,000 each, which 
makes $225,000, Mr. Chairman. That is only one latrine for each 
80 men. We do not think that is too much. 

Mr. Price. That is probably permanent construction. 

The CHarrMan. No; all of this is temporary construction. 

Colonel Murpuy. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. All this is emergency type, which is temporary 
construction. 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. There are no permanent buildings here at all. 

Now, as to vour tents, | think vou are sound on that. You say 
tent floors and frames, $64,000. But it seems to me that the total 
expenditure on this camp, of $671 per man, is a little high because 
there are only going to be 1,200 men there. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the colonel this ques- 
tion: In addition to your 1,200 men in the Regular Establishment, is 
it not true that the National Guard used that installation? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. I was going to state that there will be 
a total of 1,800 men there. 

The CHarrMan. How many? 

Colonel Murpuy. 1,800, in round figures. There are already 
facilities there for 549. It has been a State camp, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. It is an old National Guard camp? 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir; which we have taken over from the 
State of Delaware for a dollar a vear, or something like that. 

Mr. Exston. What has the National Guard been using for latrines? 

Colonel Mureny. It is a rather embarrassing question, sir. They 
have one latrine for 549 men, one and a half latrines, sir The other 
one you wouldn’t let anybody use it. 

Mr. Etston. We haven’t been there and we don’t know, so we 
have to ask you. 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Existon. What are these latrines to be made out of? 

Colonel Murpuy. Well, the exterior construction is just lumber. 

The CuarrmMan. Wood? 

Colonel Murpuy. Wood. 

The CHarrMaNn. Just regular Army latrines? 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir; the normal latrine laid down in the 
Engineers’ specifications. It will have the normal plumbing—urinals. 
It would include also, sir, showers. 

Mr. Euston. Are they tile? 

Colonel Murpny. No tile; no, sir. 

Mr. SHarer. Nothing more than two by four’s. 

Colonel Murpny. I didn’t get that, sir—about two by four’s. It 
is just rough construction, temporary construction. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Colonel, is it not true that the advantage of this 
location is due to the fact that you fire at your target over the Atlantic 
Ocean? 

Colonel Murrny. Yes, sir; it is the only location we can use. We 
fire out over the water. 

The CuHarrMANn. The budget has approved this item. You have the 
plans drawn for all this? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, the committee will approve 
Bethany Beach for $805,450. 

Now, vour next one is on page——— 

Colonel Murpny. Thirty-two, sir. 

The CHainMAN. Thirty-two. Camp Breckinridge—wait 1 minute, 
so the record will show. How many acres of land in Bethany? 

Colonel Murpuy. Only around 200, sir. It is just a small place. 

The CHairMAN. Two hundred. Now I would like for you, and I 
would like for the First Army Corps representative to get a statement 
up showing the total acreage in each one of the items if it does not 
appear in the bill. Now, in the First Corps area yesterday, there 
were some 18,047 items that we acquired. 

Mr. Smarr. Acres. 

The CHArRMAN. Acres. I am trying to find out as we go along 
how much land the Army owns in each one of these areas, just for 
the record of this committee. This book, as we go along, helps us a 
great deal. So there is 200 acres here. 

Colonel Murpny. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. All right. Then go to your next one, Camp 
Breckinridge, where there is 35,855 acres. Now tell us about that. 

Colonel Murpuy. Camp Breckinridge, sir, is designed right now for 
a reception training station. Its total capacity might now is about 
28,000. We are planning to train there immediately as the personnel 
develops, as we get personnel, about 21,000. There are two items 
there. One is the warehouse. Warehouse space is very short. The 
warehouses there like in many other posts are practically falling apart. 
It takes a lot of money to keep them up. We are asking $165,400 for 
that, sir, and we are asking $214,000 for the normal training facilities 
you need to train any infantry. 

The CHarrMan. Is Camp Breckinridge a permanent camp? 

Colonel Murpuy. No, sir; it is not listed as a permanent camp now. 

The CHarrmMan. And this warehouse will be emergency type? 

Colonel Murpny. It will be emergency type, yes. 

The CHarrMan. And that means wood? 

Colonel Murpuy. Wood—all wood, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. All wood. And what purpose is Camp Breckin- 
ridge being used for now? 

Colonel Murpuy. As a replacement training center, yes, sir. 

The CHainMan. What do you mean by a replacement training 
center? 

Colonel Murpuy. It is where men get their first training. Men 
are brought into the reception center, sent out to these various—we 
have in the Second Army three: One at Indiantown Gap, which will 
come up before you later, sir; one at Knox; and the third one at 
Breckinridge. They get their basic training there. They presently 
have 14 weeks which is to be—— 
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The CHarrMan. Is that the place where the draftee would be sent? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. That is really his first home. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Colonel Murpny. Where he gets his first impression. 

The CrarrMan. We all understand that. Without objection, on 
the part of the committee, we will approve Camp Breckinridge. 

Mr. Van Zanpot. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question at 
this point. Colonel, what is the difference in cost between emer- 
gency and the next classification? 

General Nop. I can best answer that, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is the difference in cost. 

General Notp. The modified emergency, improved emergency, 
costs about 1.6 times the emergency. For example, in barracks of the 
emergency type, it costs about $7.20 a square foot. Multiply that by 
1.6 to get a concrete block or better exterior, better roof, and better 
floor. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. All right. 

The CHatrMan. Is there any contemplated purchase to carry out 
your training facilities of any land? 

Colonel Murpuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask 

The CHarrmMan. You have plenty of land there. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask this gentleman over 
here, the major general—— 

General Noup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the ratio for permanent construction? 

General Noup. That will run a little more, about nearly double. 

Mr. Jounson. If you take temporary it is 1.6, and the next jump 
is about 2. 

General Notp. About twice—1.9 more exactly. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank vou. 

The CHarRMAN. How many men are being trained now at Camp 
Breckinridge? 

Colonel Murpuy. About 21,000 right now, sir. 

The CuarrMaAn. How close is Camp Breckinridge to Camp Knox? 

Colonel Murpiry. It is about 150 miles, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Is it possible—that is a permanent camp, Camp 
Knox? 

Colone! Murpny. Camp Knox is permanent; yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Would it be possible to utilize any of Camp Knox 
and decrease Camp Breckinridge, or vice versa, and save money? 

Colonel Murpuy. I would say definitely “No,” sir. Both camps 
will be filled right up. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Now, without objection, we will approve 
Camp Breckinridge. Now take Fort Campbell, Ky. That is on 
page 35. 

Colonel Murpuy. We are asking there, sir, $34,688,000 for mostly 
permanent construction and the supporting facilities that go with it 
and also supporting facilities for permanent construction already 
authorized for 1,800. We are asking for housing for 8,950 enlisted 


men—— 
The CuarrMan. Wait 1 minute, Colonel. 
Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. Now let’s go through the list. Barracks with 
mess, 18 million. Barracks for mess, 3 million. Headquarters, 
1 million. Headquarters, $1,127,000. Repair shops, 475. Ware- 
houses, 2 million. Bachelor officers’ quarters, $600,000. Roads and 
utilities, $1,350,000. 

How many miles of roads do you contemplate building? 

Colonel Murpuy. Five miles there, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Five miles? 

Colonel Murruy. Five miles. 

The CHarrMan. In the camp? 

Colonel Murpuy. In the camp, yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Paved roads? 

Colonel Murpuy. Paved roads, yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are they new roads or repairs for presently 
existing roads? 

Colonel Murruy. These are new roads that are necessary, sir. 

The CHArrMAN. You feel it is absolutely necessary in the proper 
utilization of the camp to build an additional 5 miles of road? 

Colonel Murpuy. There is no question about that, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How many miles of road in the camp today? 

Colonel Murpnuy. I haven’t that figure. I would say at Camp 
Campbell there are certainly 190 miles of road vight now. 

The CHaArrRMAN. Then the next item is a dispensary, which you 
are not asking any money for. How many dispensaries do you have 
there? 

Colonel Murpuy. There are no permanent dispensaries there 
at all, sir. 

The CHairmMAn. What kind of hospital arrangements, or situation 
have you there? 

Colonel Murpuy. There is a very old hospital there, in two dif- 
ferent. parts of the camp. There is a cantonment hospital in one 
part and an old semipermanent hospital in another part. 

The CHatrMan. You don’t need any dispensary there now? 

Colonel Murprny. What they use there now, sir, out in the various 
areas, they have these small temporary buildings. They made them 
into dispensaries, 

The Cuainman. Then the benefit of a dispensary exists there, 
but it is not particularly designed and built as a dispensary? 

Colonel Murruy. The ones they are using now, no, sir. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Now, take vour next item 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes, sir, 

Mr. WinsteAp. What is the cost per mile for building a road. 

Colonel Murpuy. It varies in the different places. It is not only 
the 5 miles of road, but also utilities—sewers, electric lines, and things 
like that. 

Mr. WinsteaAp. I understand. But I still wondered what the 
cost per mile will be. 

Colonel Murpny. It may run over $20,000 per mile in some places. 
General Nold is probably better qualified than I am for that. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now let’s read on now. 

Mr. Winsreap. Let’s get those figures, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I thought he had given them to you. 
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Mr. WinstEap. No, sir. 

General No.ip. Those run about $5 to $7 a square yard. That 
depends on the class of traffic it has to handle. 

Mr. Paitsixn. How much would that be a mile, General? 

General Noup. I would have to make a computation here. 

Mr. Putiein. Roughly. 

General Noutp. Oh, I should say about $20,000 a mile with the 
cheaper type. 

The CHarrMan. You are not esking any money for your post 
headquarters. 

Colonel Murpuy. No sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. The engineers shop, service club—you 
are not asking for any money for service club. Guardhouse, for 170 
prisoners, you are asking money for. 

All right, supporting facilities for 1,800— 

Mr. Etsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask right there, What is the 
matter with the present guardhouse? 

Colonel Murrnuy. Well, sir, there are no present guardhouses 
except temporary affairs i any post in the Second Army. I believe 
the Department of the Army or the Department of Defense is trying 
to bring all our prison aspects into line with criminal penology as a 
whole, in other words try to put these people—they are human beings 
and we are trying to build reasonably decent structures where you 
can put these people, not for incarceration as much as for rehabilita- 
tion. 

Mr. Extsron. Well, I notice, Colonel, that in your barracks, it is 
a cost of about $2,400 per person. In your guardhouse, and I am 
assuming you have 170 prisoners, it is going to run $5,000 and some- 
thing. 

Colonel Murpuy. Of course, these are not only barracks, sir, but 
they are classrooms, mess halls, and movie hall—some sort of recreation 
place. 

Mr. Extston. You don’t have those in a jail, do you? The cost 
of your jail is far more per person than the cost of your barracks per 
person. 

Colonel Murpuy. This is a whole center. It is a rehabilitation 
center, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. What, then, is included in a guardhouse? 

Colonel Murpnuy. In the guard house is included the part where 
we actually lock these people up, the building with cells. I think 
the modern idea—-we have three classes of security—maximum, 
immediate, and minimum security. You have a place for maximum 
security, a place for those who need less security and those who are 
nearly in the trustee class. 

Now, in addition to that, you have to have a mess hall, you have 
to have a place where the guard sleeps, you have to have a certain 
headquarters. All that is in this cost of $714,000, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. It seems to me $714,000 for 170 prisoners is a pretty 
big item. 

Secretary BeNpstsEN. I would like to ask General Nold to enlarge 
on that. 

The CHatrman. We need accommodations. 

Mr. Exsran. Of course we do, but we are providing better quarters 
here for the prisoners than we are for the soldiers. 
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General Barricer. Mr. Elston, may we have General Nold talk 
to you about the guardhouse? He is the engineer and knows the 
square footage and the cost. 

General Noup. Well, there are certain fundamentals in the difference 
of design between a guardhouse to retain a man and barracks where 
he can leave when he pleases 

Mr. Brooks. You have to have heavy construction? 

General Nop. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. You have to have heavy construction? 

General Notp. Heavy construction—bars, and your latrine set up 
and your detention facilities must be differently arranged, which leads 
to somewhat more expensive construction. The difference in cost 
runs in the ratio of, we will say, about 12 to 17, the 17 or 17% being for 
the guardhouse. So it costs more. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, are you familiar with the detention 
barracks at Cumberland Depot outside of Harrisburg? 

General Noup. No, sir; I do not know that one personally. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. They are supposed to be one model. If one sees 
them, they can readily understand the differential in cost. 

The CuatrmMan. Now all of the items I read, you see, are permanent 
construction. 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now take the next group down there. 
Regimental headquarters, you are not asking any money. Head- 
quarters, you are asking, $284,000; repair shops, $105,000; warehouses; 
$675,000; extension of roads and utilities, $675,000 

Secretary BenpeTsEN. One hundred and eighty-eight. 

The CHatrman. One hundred and eighty-eight. Why isn’t that 
grouped up in that item up there of $1,356,000? What do you mean 
supporting facilities? 

Colonel Murpnry. Well, the supporting facilities—when you house 
a soldier you have to be able to feed him. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. 

Colonel Murpny. Prepare his—— 

The CuatrmMan. All right. You have up here in the first item 
extension to roads and utilities, $1,300,000, and in this you have 
extension for roads and utilities, $188,000. Why shouldn’t it all be 
grouped? Because all of it is at Fort Campbell. 

General BArricger. Mr. Chairman, the last time Congress gave 
us money to build 1,800 barracks and we didn’t get any money for 
the supporting facilities for those 1,800 men. So this group is the 
supporting facilities for the construction which the Congress has 
already given us. Up above we have grouped the new barracks 
together with their new supporting facilities. That is why they are 
grouped in different places. 

Secretary BenDETSEN. They are separate projects, Mr. Chairman. 
We are trying to show vou clearly what it is we are asking. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, then the supporting facilities have been 
authorized? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. No, sir. In the case of the 1,800-man 
permanent type barrack, which vou will notice in the second block 
under which the chairman began to read, that doesn’t include a bar- 
racks. That barracks was already authorized by the Congress, but 
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in authorizing it the Congress did not authorize the supporting facil- 
ities for that barracks. 

The CuatrrMman. All right. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. So we are asking for that here. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Service club, no money. That makes 
on page 36—here is the break-down. Now this camp is a permanent 
camp? 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And your plans call for making it like you think 
it should be made, an expenditure of $34 million. You are asking in 
the appropriation which has been approved $31,914,000. There is 
101,344 acres in it. Are you acquiring any more land? 

Colonel Murpny. No, sir. 

The CHairman. No more land. How many troops are there now? 

Colonel Murpuy. There is about 27,000 there now, sir—30,000 
there right now. 

The CuatrMan. And that is classified as what kind of camp now? 
Airborne division post and training center? 

Colonel Murpuy. As a matter of fact, it is the armored division 
down there—I mean the airborne division. 

The CHatrMan. Now, members of the committee, carrying out 
what we did in these other— 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question, please? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eiston. How many men are you going to take care of down 
there now as compared to the number you were taking care of in 
World War II? 

Colonel Murpuy. In World War II, I think the peak down there 
was 32,197. We have almost that there now. But eventually Camp- 
bell, in mobilization, goes up to 58,850 if we come to full mobilization. 

The CuairMANn. Then, based upon a three and a half million army 
or armed strength, what will be the maximum peak at 

Colonel Murpny. Fifty-eight thousand eight hundred and fifty, sir. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. No, that is mobilization. What is the peak 
under the present program? 

The CuarrMANn. Under your present program of three and a half 
armed services, with 1,670,000 for the Army. 

Secretary Benpersen. Thirty-seven thousand three hundred and 
fifty, sir. 

The CHatrMan. And how many there now? 

Colonel Murpuy. Thirty thousand. 

The CHarrMAN. Thirty-eight thousand. 

Colonel Murpuy. Thirty thousand. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Jounson. Do these barracks just take in enough to take what 
you want now? 

Colonel Murpny. No,sir. Fora peacetime strength we would be 
I didn’t quite understand your question. These will give us— 

Mr. Jonnson. You said they could jump to 58,000 in event of war. 
You don’t provide for that group, do you? 

Colonel Murpuy. Not right now, no, sir. That is an M-plus 12, 
I think, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Specifically, then, do you provide for the largest 
group you will have there under this mobilization? 
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General Barricer. No. There will be a shortage of 4,250 spaces. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

General Barricer. For the peacetime planning if we get this. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Colonel, what does the population amount to in 
the summer when you have the Reserves there plus the Regulars? 

Colonel Murpuy. As a matter of fact, right there we have the 
regular 30,000. We have ROTC about 1,800. We have some ORC. 
[ think there is about 33,000 right today, Mr. Van Zandt. I think we 
would find 33,000 people at Fort Campbell. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, you have a post headquarters and admin- 
istration building there now? 

Colonel Murpuy. It is a place they use as a headquarters, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It served all during World War II satisfactorily, 
when you had about 80,000 personnel there? 

Colonel Murpny. I didn’t understand the 80, no sir. We never 
did have that many; 37,000, I think, was the figure in World—32,000 
is the total there in World War II. 

The CuarrMan. Anyhow your post headquarters was satisfactory 
during World War II, or at least you got by with it? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. All right. 

Colonel Murpuy. It was a temporary thing and it spread over six 
different buildings, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. All this construction now is 
permanent construction that you are asking for? 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you the plans and specifications? 

Colonel Murpnuy. Not specifically for that, but we have the basis 
laid. We can have them ready 

The CHarrMANn. J am talking about all these items in the bill. 

Colonel Murpuy. We can have them ready 30 days after they are 
authorized, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Then approximately how long will it be before 
they are completed, a year? 

Colonel Murpny. General Nold gave us that figure, about 9 
months to a year. 

The CHatrmMan. And it falls under your jurisdiction, the construc- 
tion of it? 

Colonel Murpuy. As the G—4 of the Second Army, the commanding 
general makes me responsible, yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. And the contract will be negotiated or public bids? 

Colonel Murpuy. We ask for bids, sir. 

General Notp. That will be competitive bids, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Murpuy. In the Second Army we ask for bids, except in a 
grave emergency. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Coxe. Are any of these barracks for replacement of existing 
barracks? 

Colonel Murpuy. Not now, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coxe. They are in addition? 

Colonel Murruy. Addition, but eventually they will have to replace 
them. 
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Mr. Bates. Nine thousand more? 

Colonel Murpny. We are asking for 8,950—9,000 more. 

Mr. Bartss. Nine thousand more. 

Colonel Murrny. That is what we are asking for, permanent 
addition. 

The Cuarrman. I move to strike out the $34,688,000 and substitute 
in lieu thereof $31,914,000. All in favor of the motion say “‘Aye.”’ 

(Chorus of ayes.) 

The CuarrMan. All opposed say “No.” 

Chorus of noes.) 

The CuarrmMan. The ayes have it, and the motion is agreed to, 
$31,194,000. 

Mr. Cote. Why don’t we have a show of hands on it. 

The CuarirmMan. All in favor of striking the item down to $31,914,- 
000, hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smart. Eleven ayes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. How many noes? 

(Show of hands) 

Mr. Smarr. Six noes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. By a show of hands, the vote is eleven for the 
amendment and six against it. So it is agreed to. Weare not going 
to hurt the Department. Because if we do this other thing we will 
have every one of your plans ready and then you will be in shape to 
go before the Budget and say, “I have my plans, vou approved it in 
1951, we are just asking you to do it again.’’ Come up right here 
again because we love to see you. If we don’t do these things, you 
will never come up here. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question at this 
point. 

The CHARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Since we just had that vote—as a matter of fact, under 
the requirements you have here, there isn’t enough to take care of 
UMT, if UMT is provided, is there? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So you are going to have to have another bill, if 
Congress passes UMT, construction bill on UMT. 

Mr. Extston. We don’t know where they are going to train. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know where they are going to train or any- 
thing, but I can see this, there is going to be another construction bill 
come along. 

The CuatrMan. If they adopt the program that I am going to 
advocate, that you have the option to have 3 months one summer, 
3 months another summer, or 6 months all the time, you have 
enough facilities here to take care of the UMT without building a 
camp, if the international situation calms. 

Mr. Exusron. Mr. Chairman, UMT doesn’t come into effect until 
the emergency is over anyhow. 

The CHarrMan. Of course not. There isn’t a bit of need in the 
world to try to get UMT camps now. 

Mr. Euston. It would depend on when it was put in effect. 

Mr. Brooks. The chairman is pretty optimistic. 

The CHarrMAN. Oh, yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Let’s get under way. 

The CuatrmMan. Camp Hill. That is $411,000. We all know what 
Camp Hill is, right near here. Without objection, we approve 
Camp Hill. 

Now the next one is Fort Holabird, Md. Where is that place? 

Colonel Murpny. Just outside Baltimore, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You are asking for $2,362,000 author- 
ization and an appropriation of $1,401,600. Now, that is for school 
buildings and laboratory. What goes on over there? 

Colonel Murruy. Mr. Chairman, it is mostly school and training 
center. This building is needed as a real center where they can give 
them real training. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. All right. Now, the only thing 
you are leaving out is your laboratory. 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMANn. Have you your plans drawn for that? 

Colonel Murpuy. The plans, the basic plans are ready, yes sir. 

The CuatrMan. Allright. I move to strike it down to $1,401,600. 
Without objection, in view of the policy of the committee, why we 
will strike it down. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could I ask a question 

Mr. Coxe. Don’t let the record indicate it is unanimous. 

The CHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman- 

The CHatRMAN. On my motion to strike it down to $1,400,600, the 
ayes have it. 

Mr. Puitein. What you mean is you are withholding authorization 
for the laboratories; is that correct? 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes sir, that is the only item. $1,401,600 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, why hold that down? 

The CuarrMAN. Because they are not asking for the money in fiscal 
1952. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. They have approved the authorization. 

The CHarrMan. The budget hasn’t approved that item for the 
laboratory. They are not even asking the money for the laboratory. 

Mr. Coir. You better clear that up. 

The CuarrMan. You are only asking the authorization. 

Mr. Pariser. I don’t think that is in accordance with the fact. 

Secretary BenpEeTsEN. Mr. Chairman, our bill had to go through 
the Bureau of the Budget and was screened very carefully. As I said 
before, our concern is when we try to come before you it takes 
us months to get here and that is my concern about the lead time. 

Mr. Brooks. What vou mean is that the budget has not approved 
the money for this vear? 

The CuaitrmMan. They have approved all this request, everything 
in here for the authorization. 

Colonel Murpny. Yes sir. 

The CuarrMan. All in favor of $1,401,500 say “Ave.” 

(Chorus of ayes.) 

The Cuateman. All opposed say ‘‘No.”’ 

(Chorus of noes.) 
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The CuarrmMan. The ayes have it. There is $1,401,600. Now, 
the next one is at Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Pa. Troop 
supporting and training facilities. 

Colonel Murpuy. We are asking $2,152,900, sir. That camp 
basically belongs to the State of Pennsylvania on which we have a 
long-term lease. We have there now the Fifth Infantry Training 
Division. We are asking for warehouses there, a laundry, and the 
usual training facilities. 

The CHatrMan. Now, the Government owns 64 acres out of the 
14,589 acres? 

Colonel Murpnuy. Yes sir. That is a little place called Lickdale, 
which is the railhead for Indiantown Gap. 

ry ‘ = re : : : 
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The CuairmMan. This is infantry replacement center reserve unit 
station for training? 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir. 
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The CHarrMAN. Is that where inductees go? 

Colonel Murruy. Yes, sir; that is one of the three places we have 
in the Second Army where we send our inductees. 

The CHatrMan. How much lease rental are you paying the State 
of Pennsylvania for this camp? 

olonel Murpuy. tink it is a dollar a year. 

Colonel Murpnuy. I think it loll , 

Mr. Exston. How long does the lease last, may I ask you? 

Colonel Murrny. It is a 99-year lease, I think. It is a long-term 
lease, Mr. Elston. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection—— 

Mr. Brooks. You are putting your construction on the leased 
property or the Government-owned property? 

Colonel Murruy. We are putting it on the leased property. 

Mr. Exisron. A 99-year lease is virtually a fee title. 

Mr. Cour. Isn’t there a laundry on there now? 

Colonel Murrny. No, sir; the laundry was burned down there in 
1941 and we do need a laundry there. 

Mr. Coie. What did you do for a laundry during the war? 

Colonel Murpny. They used part of New Cumberland. They 
used some of the—maybe 1941 is the wrong year, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think it is. I was there in 1945 and there was one 
there then. 

Mr. Smarr. 1944 is the record date. 

Colonel Murpuy. I am very sorry. It was 1944 it was burned 
down. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the colonel if the 
Pennsylvania National Guard will train there this year again? 

* . tn] 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, the remaining 4,700 that will train in the 
Second Army area will go there August 15, Mr. Van Zandt. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, we approve the item for Indian- 
town Gap, in the amount of $2,152,900. 

Take your next item there. 

Mr. Jounson. Wait. I want to ask him one question. Does that 

| 
include all the equipment necessary to operate the laundry? 
General Barricer. The answer to that question is “ Yes.” 
Mr. Barres. Have they been using Valley Forge or Fort Dix at all 
. Co dv 5 
for laundry? 

Colonel Murpny. Nosir. Right now, or up until June 30, we did it 

three ways. We had a contract with two civilian laundries and we are 
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using New Cumberland and we are just fixing Carlisle up. Until we 
do get a new laundry, we are using New Cumberland and Carlisle, and 
we will run over. If it goes over I think the figure is 5,900 bundles a 
week, we will go to Valley Forge for the other bundles per week, plus 
the flat work. 

The CuarrMan. The next item is Fort Knox, Ky. Fort Knox, Ky. 
is & permanent camp, is it not? 

Colonel Murpuy. It is a permanent camp, yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHArRMAN. You are asking for authorization for 40 million and 
appropriation for 37 million. Now let’s run through these items 
quickly now and see what they are. Barracks with supporting facili- 
ties for 8,325 enlisted men, permanent. They are set out. 

Now how many men at Fort Knox, right now? 

Colonel Murruy. There are today at Fort Knox 35,600, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. That is armored division and armored school there. 

Colonel Murpny. It is the Third Armored Cavalry there and we 
have the school and many other troops. We have tank and engineers. 

The CuatrmMan. That is where the gold is, too, isn’t it? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes sir. 

Mr. Suarer. What is left of it. 

The CHarrMAN. | move the item be reduced to $37,614,100. 
Without objection—— 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, that, of course, is subject to consid- 
eration later, after we hear from the Surgeon General on the need for a 
hospital. 

The CHarrmMan. Oh, yes, we are going to take all those up separate. 
Now you have one in here for a hospital, haven’t vou? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes sir, a 500-bed hospital. 

Mr. Euston. $7 million. 

The CHarrRMAN. Let me find that and mark it. What page is that 
on? 

Mr. Extsron. That is on page 47. Now, Mr. Smart, keep in mind 
this hospital at Fort Knox and the other places. 

Colonel Davis. At Fort Dix. 

The CuatrMan. Fort Dix. We want to try to adopt a permanent 
hospital program, so they won’t be used up like they were. All right, 
we mark that one up at $37,614,100. 

You are not buying any land there? 

Colonel Murrny. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All that is Government-owned facility? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. The construction, as much as possible, is going to 
be permanent? 

Colone! Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is a wise course to pursue in these permanent 
establishments. 

Mr. Bares. What are you going to do with all these barracks you 
have down there now? 

Colonel Murruy. We are going to use them as we need them, sir, 
for emergency expansion. 

Mr. Bares. They are changing them every week down there. We 
were only there 2 weeks ago and they have a lot of barracks down 
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there that are not occupied. They are temporary wooden barracks 
that they are renovating at the present time. 

General Barricer. It is true of training divisions as they come in 
and out. There is always a little lag until you get them in. We 
get only about 80 percent utilization of the total number of spaces 
you have. 

The CHarrMAn. Now your next one is Fort George G. Meade, Md.: 
Troop housing and supporting facilities, training facilities, and 
utilities, $18,077,500. Is that a permanent camp? 

Colonel Murpnuy. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And the projects enumerated in here are to be 
permanent in nature? 

Colonel Murpruy. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And how many men have you there now? 

Colonel Murpuy. 21,000 at Fort Meade right now, sir. 

The CHatrman. What kind—that is the headquarters of the 
Second Army? 

Colonel Murrny. That is the headquarters of the Second Army. 

The CuarrMan. Now, what military mission or what kind of train- 
ing is carried on at Meade? 

Colonel Murpuy. We have various types, sir. First we have a 
reception center in which the inductees are brought in and processed 
for a period of 2, 3, or 4 days. We have there also a medical replace- 
ment training center, which is designed to train medical corpsmen. 

The CuarrmMan. Any hospital there? 

Colonel Murpuy. It is a temporary hospital, sir, built in the last 
war. 

The CuarrmMan. I[ think this: I think—and vou say there are 21,000 
men there? 

Colonel Murprny. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And just a temporary hospital, at a permanent 
camp? 

Colonel Murpny. It is a permanent station, yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, they are asking $9,387,000. I move that 
we authorize that amount, $9,387,500. All in favor of that say 
“Aye.” 

(Chorus of ayes.) 

The CHarrMan. All opposed say ‘‘No.” 

(Chorus of noes.) 

The CHarrman. The ayes have it and mark it down, $9,387,500. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Colonel, will you tell us: Is the pattern you have 
here of putting in these guardhouses that cost $4,200 per prisoner 
the pattern you are going to carry on all through your installations? 
This is the second one we have here. 

Colonel Murruy. Each guardhouse we asked for, Mr. Johnson, 
will be of similar types. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, Camp Meade certainly has had a guardhouse 
for generations, hasn’t it? 

Colonel Murpuy. Not a permanent guardhouse. It is merely a 
collection of old shacks. 

Mr. Jounson. A hundred is the maximum prisoner load you will 
have, isn’t it? 
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Colonel Murpuy. We figure 1 percent of the popwation. On that 
basis, we could have 200. But it has been running less than that. 
We are only asking for, roughly, I think three-quarters of 1: percent. 

The CHarrman. Now, members of the committee—Mr. Elston, 
what is up today? 

Mr. AnprErson. Control bill, defense production bill. 

Mr. SHarer. Extension of it, an extension resolution. 

The CHarrMan. Is there general debate? 

Mr. Euston. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Three hours. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. Let’s take a recess, then, until 1:30. Now I am 
going to ask the committee to do this: I am going to ask the com- 
mittee to sit tonight from 8 o’clock until 10:30. We have to do our 
job. We have five big volumes of these things. We have to just get 
through with this. Now if the committee doesn’t want to sit—-this 
is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary BenpeTseEN. We have one project left in the Second 
Army. 

The CuatrMan. Let’s finish the Second Army, so we can go. We 
finished with Meade. 

Camp Pickett. Without objection, Camp Pickett is approved 
because it is the same amount that they are appropriating for. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Chairman, we can come back and talk about 
that guardhouse a little. 

The CHarrMan. Oh, ves. 

Secretary BrenpeNTsSEN. Mr. Chairman, we are going to have a 
provost marshal here at the 1:30 session. 

Mr. Price. Let me make this comment: I think this committee 
should give every encouragement in the world to the Department in 
cleaning up the old smelly guardhouse situation. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what we are doing. 

Mr. Price. I think we should go all out and cooperate with the 
Department. If there was any disgrace in the services during World 
War II, it was the guard houses. I think the services are to be com- 
mended in attempting to do something about that situation. I think 
this committee should give full cooperation to the Department. 

The CHarrmMan. We will meet at 1:30 and we will have to have a 
hearing tonight. 

Colonel, I want to thank you very much. You gave the committee 
valuable information. You have a very fine brief of each one of your 
items. 

Colonel Murpuy. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 11:08 a. m., the committee recessed until 1:30 p. m., 
the same day.) 

\FTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrman. Let the committee come to order. I want the 
record to show that the colone! from the First Army area and the 
colonel from the Third Army area deserve the thanks of the com- 
mittee for their thoroughness and familiarity with each one of the 
projects. I am satisfied the same thing will run with the other areas. 
But it is indeed refreshing to have witnesses from the areas so thor- 
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oughly conversant with each one of them. The Department is to be 
congratulated also on the manner in which they are presenting this 
bill. It helps the committee a great deal. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, you said the Third Army area. I 
think you meant the Second Army area. 

The CuarrMan. The Second Army area. Now we will take up the 
Third Army area, somewhat down in my country. 

General Barricer. Mr. Chairman, the representative of the Third 
Army area is Col. C. R. Hill, who is prepared to testify on the details 
of the program in that area. 

The CHarrMan. All right. Now let me find the page in the bill. 

General Barricrer. Page 64, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Page 64. The first item is Fort Benning, Ga.: 
troop housing and supporting facilities, hospital, bridge, training 
facilities and utilities, $33,003,740. All right, Colonel. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. C. R. HILL, THIRD ARMY AREA 


Colonel Hitu. Our principal object at Fort Benning is to provide 
7,545 more permanent troop spaces. That would be in support of 
our 630,000-man peacetime Army. 

We have a requirement there—that is, a permanent peacetime 
requirement—of 19,137 spaces, permanent. We have now 5,071 
spaces. Our 7,545 spaces that we propose to construct will leave a 
shortage there of 6,521 spaces. This construction not only will be 
a help toward providing our permanent peacetime Army capacity 
but it will give us something toward a mobilization base, inasmuch 
as we do not intend to tear down anything that we now have there. 

The present capacity of the post—that is, the usable capacity—is 
in the vicinity of 48,000 people. 

The CuatrMan. Forty-eight thousand? 

Colonel Hitt. We have a mobilization requirement down there of 
about 66,600. So, there will still be a considerable shortage in mobili- 
zation space after this construction is accomplished. 

The CHarrMan. Now, in your breakdown I see you have for a 
hospital, seven million- 

Colonel Hitu. $7,872,000. 

The CuarrMan. Now mark that up, Mr. Smart. Of course, we are 
all quite familiar with Fort Benning. Your plans call for a 33-million- 
dollar expansion. You are asking for $28,763,040. Of course, Camp 
Benning is a permanent station. That is correct; isn’t it? 

Colonel Hint. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. All these items set out in the bill on page 64, which 
are new items, are to be of permanent character or modified emergency 
character. 

Colonel Hitt. Most of them are permanent, sir. We have an 
engineer shop and classroom building in there which are modified 
emergency and other classrooms that are modified emergency con- 
struction. 

The CuarrmMan. A large portion of the facilities at Camp Benning 
are of a permanent character? 

Colonel Hiti. At present, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Your objective has always been along that line? 
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Colonel Hii. Yes, sir; our objective is to have our permanent 
peacetime requirement in all permanent structures. 

The CHarrMan. Now, what different utilizations are made of the 
facilities and what is the character of training? 

Colonel Hitt. The general character of training at Fort Benning 
is—well, it is the home of the Infantry. It is the Infantry School. 
We have the Airborne School. Also we have space and use it for 
the stationing of general Reserve troops. 

The CuarrMan. Now the graduates of West Point are sent down 
there? 

Colonel Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. For certain type of training during the summer? 

Colonel Hiiu. Yes, sir. In addition to that 

The CuarrMan. They are being trained there now, aren’t they? 

Colonel Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. You say you have about 48,000 at Camp Benning 
now? 

Colonel Hitu. No, sir. Actually now, since the Fourth Division 
left, our strength is 38,000 enlisted men and about 6,000 officers. 

The CuatrMan. Is there any other Army facility which duplicates 
what is being done at Camp Benning? 

Colonel Hii. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then it is the headquarters and the main infantry 
training school for the Department of the Army? 

Colonel Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. Now, members of the committee, I move we strike 
out $33,003,740 and we put in there the amount that is set up in the 
budget. 

One question I want to ask you: We put in there $28,763,040. 
Following the usual policy of the committee, without objection that 
is what we will do. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, a point of information. 

The CHarrRMAN. Wait 1 minute. $28,763,040. All right. Mr. 
Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like to address myself to the major 
general of the Engineers. I notice all through the program here you 
have used the term “service club” and now you use the words ‘enlisted 
man’s club.”” My point is this: Prior to this time, is it not true that 
unappropriated money covered the cost of this type of construction? 

General Barricer. There is no difference between an enlisted 
man’s club and a service club. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. I understand that; but, prior to this time, is it 
not true that the cost of construction was covered by unappropriated 
funds. 

General Barricer. Not service clubs, Mr. Van Zandt. I don’t 
know of a single one in the Army that was covered by nonappropriated 
funds. 

General Noup. There were during the war, Mr. Van Zandt, certain 
facilities constructed by communities and the like for the use of troops, 
but they were not of this type. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, your profits, then, Of your Army PX and so 
forth, that goes into recreational equipment and so forth, and not the 
construction of the clubs? 
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General Noup. That is right, sir. There has never been a provision 
for that. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Thank you. 

The CuarrMAN. Now let’s take Camp Blanding, Fla. 

Camp Blanding, Fla., was established during World War II. Isita 
permanent camp? 

Colonel Hiri. No, sir; it is a temporary camp, presently inactive. 

The CHAIRMAN. Presently inactive? 

Colonel Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, no people there now? 

Colonel Hit. The only people that are using Camp Blanding now 
are the Florida National Guard. They have a permanent—that is 
for them—activity down there, and it is their motor-repair and motor- 
concentration center. They have approximately 50 to 60 buildings 
down there—shops. They have people living there all year around. 
There are about five sets of quarters down there. They have a 
considerable activity in Camp Blanding. In fact, the State of Florida 
has a use permit for all of the Government-owned land that we have 
there at the present time. 

The CHarrMan. Now let’s see. How much land have you? The 
book doesn’t show, does it, how much land you have at Camp 
Blanding? 

Colonel Hiiyi. No, sir. The Government owns 40,000 acres. 

The CHairMan. Forty thousand acres? 

Colonel Hit. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now does this program contemplate buying any 
additional land? 

Colonel H1iu. No, sir; it does not. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, you were fortunate to keep that during the 
days in which we were selling everything. So, we didn’t get rid of 
Camp Blanding? 

Colonel H1uu. No, sir. We had leased 120,000 acres during World 
War II in addition to this 40,000. Of course, the lease on that has 
expired and that will have to be re-leased. 

The CHarrMAN. That has already been re-leased? 

Colonel Hiiu. I mean it has to be re-leased. 

The CHarrmMan. Oh. Then, in addition to your ownership of 
40,000 acres, Government ownership, you contemplate leasing how 
many thousand acres? 

Colonel Hix. 120,000, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are going to re-lease that? Now, can you 
give the committee any information in reference to the value of your 
lease, how much we will have to pay for it, or is it the same land you 
have before and have you any structures on it, or is it all being farmed 
now? 

Colonel Hriu. There are no structures to speak of. I think Mr. 
Meyer of the Corps of Engineers can possibly have some information 
about the cost of that lease during World War II. 

The CuHarrmMan. This is what we classify a railhead facility; 
isn’t it? 

Colonel Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Smart, that is not on this sheet. 
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Mr. Smarr. It is apparent 

The CHarrMan. Then Blanding is to be used only in case of an 
all-out mobilization? 

Colonel Hit. Yes, sir; that is the plan. 

The CuarrmMan. Then what you propose to do with Blanding on 
this 40,000 acres and on your leased land is to put it in shape so that 
in case of emergency, in case of.a war, you will save the time required 
to rehabilitate it? 

Colonel Hiti. That is correct, sir. 

| want to correct one impression. We do not intend to lease this 
120,000 acres unless an all-out emergency develops. In other words, 
we will not need any part of the 120,000 acres to build this railhead 
facility 

The CHarrmMan. All right. Now, let’s see. Then the committee 
can understand, unless we get in a war, you will not get into a lease 
of the 120,000 acres? 

Colonel Hiti. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. All right. Then let’s see about the rehabilitation 
of it. Now, Camp Blanding was a rather active camp during the war. 
A large number of people were kept there. Now you propose—and 
it was deactivated. Now you propose to start it up again in skeleton 
organization? 

Colonel Hiiu. Yes, sin 

The CHArRMAN. Now let’s see what you want to do on it. Rehabil- 
itation of utility system. What does that mean? 

Colonel Hit. Well, sir, at present all we have in the way of utilities 
at Camp Blanding is a water-purification plant without any equip- 
ment, a sewage-disposal plant without any equipment. The water 
pipes have been pulled out of the ground and sold. The sewer pipes 
remain in the ground but are probably not usable at this time. They 
probably would have to be replaced. 

The CHarrMan. Then, you did noi sell the land, the 40,000 acres 
of land, but you sold various things that they took from the land? 

Colonel Hixxy. Yes, sir. 

The CHairnMAN. Houses and the water system? 

Colonel Hitu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How come you did not sell the land? It wasn’t 
worth selling? 

Ir. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that is that it is a 
National Guard camp. Camp Blanding is a basic National Guard 
camp. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, if it is a National Guard camp, why did 
they sell all these facilities that were just as important for the Na- 
tional Guard as they were for the people in the service? You need 
the sewer system and you need the water there for the National 
Guard. I can’t understand how they completely sold out everything, 
if we are going to have much of a National Gu: wd organization there. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I happened to visit Camp Blan- 
ding a few years ago and they did not sell everything. You simply 
reduced the size of the camp that was expanded to meet World War I 
conditions. 

The Cuarrman. Well, here is an item of $2,000,000, and he is 
telling us now that he has to put in water pipes and sewerage system. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. That is true, Mr. Chairman. As I remember, all 
that remains there today are cement foundations or cement bases. 

Colonel Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And the utilities are there but they have to be 
replaced. 

Colonel Hii. That is correct. That is, the water pipes were 
pulled out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Colonel Hitu. The sewerage is still in. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The National Guard is still maintaining a section 
of the camp? 

Colonel Hii. They are. 

The CaarrmMan. And that section is all right? 

Colonel Hitu. Yes, sir; that section is O. kK. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, the committee I think should adopt a policy 
in reference to what is called railhead facilities. Now, this camp 
the land hasn’t been sold. The land in certain camps was actually 
sold. And they propose now to buy the land back and make the 
improvements. The land may be just a little bit different from Camp 
McCain, Camp Rucker, Camp Shelby, and the rest of them. Here at 
Camp Blanding you actually own 40,000 acres, and it is on the Gov- 
ernment property that vou did not dispose of, that you desire certain 
facilities to be put in that could be used in case of a national emergeney 
or all-out mobilization? 

Colonel Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Etston. What are you going to do with it in case we do not 
get into a global war? I understand you are not going to use it 
unless we do get into that type of emergency. Now, just what would 
you do with it if you still find all the money and conditions just remain 
in status quo and you don’t go any further? 

General Barricrer. I think I might take that question since it 
applies to all of these site facilities in addition to the one in the Third 
Army. The answer is: That is insurance. We will keep it in a stand- 
by status. Certainly it will be valuable for use by the civilian com- 
ponents and for maneuver areas. But I believe, to look at it just 
strictly and honestly and as straightforwardly as we can, we must 
consider these site facilities as insurance and not any more than that. 

The CHarrMan. Let me ask you--— 

General Barricer. They are not to be disposed of. 

Mr. Exstron. Well, General, I agree that we got to have some 
insurance, but we tore up our insurance policies before and threw 
them away. And this was one of the policies that we tore up. We 
could have kept the pipe in the ground. One of the arguments for 
disposing of some of these camps was that the property would deterio- 
rate; there would be an expense of maintenance; that guards would 
have to be maintained on the premises, and the like. Now this pipe 
that was dug up and sold would have staved there for many, many 
years; wouldn’t it?) That wasn’t anything that needed to be main- 
tained, and yet they tore up the pipe and disposed of it. Now, do you 
know how much they tore up? 

General Barricrer. I could produce it, but I do not know now. 
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Mr. Exsron. I wish you would get it and put it in the record and 
let us know what we sold it for. 

General Barricer. We would have to get that from the General 
Services Administration. I believe that camp was turned over to 
them and they took the action on it. 

Mr. Exsron. I think it would be—— 

General Barricer. We would have to get that information from 
them and pass it on to you, and we would be glad to try to get that 
if you want it. 

Mr. Euston. I think it would be valuable to us to know just what 
they did sell it for and what it costs now to go back and replace it. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Smart, call the General Services Administra- 
tion and see if we can get some information as to how much they 
received for the utilities, fixtures and so forth they sold out of Camp 
Blanding. They sold everything, from what the colonel said, except 
the land itself. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Camp BLANDING, FLA. 

During World War II, the United States leased 119,259 acres, and held in fee 
40,145 acres; 30,874 acres were leased from the State for a nominal consideration; 
88.475 acres were leased from private parties at an annual rental of $12,940. 
Improvements costing $33,446,672 were sold for $1,631,862. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. There are National Guard facilities. 

Colonel Hitu. Except that area used by the National Guard. 

The CHarrRMAN. Approximately how large an area is that? How 
many acres? 

Colonel Hirt. They have a lease on the whole 40,000, but I can’t 
tell you—or have a use permit for the whole 40,000 acres, but I cannot 
tell vou just exactly how much they used in their cantonment area. 

The CHarrMan. We can find out. 

Let me ask you this, Colonel. How long will it take you to put 
these facilities on Camp Blanding enumerated in the book on page 71? 

Colonel Hix. I will ask the engineer. 

General Notp. We should have those in place within a year, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Then, if we do not have facilities of this kind in 
case of an all-out emergency, it would be at least a year before you 
could continue or before you could occupy and get the full use out of 
Camp Blanding, is that correct? 

General Noup. Full use; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Could you get partial use? You could go in there 
immediately, couldn’t you? 

General No_p. Apparently so, sir. 

The CuairnMANn. You are not building any barracks? 

General Nouip. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. So you will use tents down there, won’t you? 

General Noup. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. I think that is wise, to use tents in that section 
in the event of an emergency. 

General Notp. As you understand, Mr. Chairman, in a sudden 
emergency to build a camp from scratch without extraordinary upset 
of all types of economy takes an appreciable time. One of the most 
difficult. features of that is to get the utilities in the ground. Once 
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those are in there the building can proceed and be completed within 
a relatively short time. Meanwhile, it can be used by using tentage. 

The CHarrmMan. Now let me clear this up. Under section 407 
of Public Law 910 that we passed, it cannot be sold except by special 
act of Congress. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Then all the buildings and all the sewers and all 
the water pipe—they partake of the land and they become part and 
parcel of the land, and under that section of the law they could not 
now sell any camp that is rehabilitated or any camp without specific 
act of Congress, is that correct, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir, with reference to items in that act and previous 
acts. 

The CuarrMan. Anyhow, if there is any doubt about it we can 
tighten it up. 

Now there might not be a hesitancy on the part of the committee 
to go along with an insurance policy. The law will be so fixed and so 
positive that it cannot happen again like it happened in the past. 
None of these camps will be sold until Congress passes a specific act 
for sale of it or specific act for the sale of facilities of it. There might 
be some justification, then, to rehabilitate these railhead facilities. 
But there certainly will be no justification on the part of the committee 
in my viewpoint to do it unless we are protected in that manner, 
because we might run into the identical situation again. Now, of 
course, we all know that everybody got stampeded and said ‘Sell 
everything and we are never going to have another war.’”’ We are 
just as much to blame as the Army. And everybody was in a frame of 
mind to get the soldiers home and to forget war. Now you see what 
we are up against. So if you put a provision like that in the law the 
committee might be justified in reestablishing these camps. But it 
certainly has to have some assurance by statute that the commanding 
genera! or the Department of Defense or General Services just cannot 
go out and sel! this property again. 

Well, for the time being, let’s pass over Blanding until we reach a 
decision 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t through with asking some 
questions on this. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exstron. I was diverted. 

The CHarrMaAn. Pardon me. 

Mr. Evstron. I notice you have in here a million-dollar item for 
warehouse. What kind of a warehouse is that and why do you have 
to have a warehouse at this type of camp? 

General BArriaer. There are five of them. Will you describe the 
type? 

General Noutp. Those are modified emergency type of relatively 
cheap character. Those warehouses are designed so that in the event 
of an occupation you have a place to put some of your perishable items. 
You can always move men into a camp in a hurry in tentage, but you 
cannot move in perishable materials without some coverage. 

Mr. E.tston. What would that include? What perishable ma- 
terials? 

General Notp. Well, you have certain of your food stocks, your 
clothing, and the like. 
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Mr. Existron. You need a million-dollar warehouse for that? 

General Barricer. It is five warehouses, sir. 

Mr. Exston. Well, an aggregate of a million dollars? 

General Noup. I think so. 

Mr. Exston. How many men would be there? 

Colonel Hii. Forty thosand, sir. 

General Barricer. Forty thousand. 

Secretary BenpETZzEN. We think after a careful study of this, which 
I made in screening the program, Mr. Elston, that what you have 
before you here is ‘the barest minimum that would bridge the lead 
time gap which is the sole purpose of this proposal. It is essential 
that there be underground utilities, overhead utilities, roads, and ware- 
houses, so that you can start operating and move your men in, put 
them in tents, bring in the things you need to give it or endow it with 
those further qualities it requires for the longer pull. But I think it 
is warranted, yes, sir. 

Mr. Exisron. Have you ever figured out what it would cost to 
maintain a project of this kind in the event we don’t get into an all-out 
war? 

Secretary BenpETsEN. What would be the annual maintenance, 
General Nold? 

General Noip. Approximately $96,000 per year. 

The CuatrMan. Well, 1 am not so much disturbed about the main- 
tenance cost. What disturbs me is—and I have seen it happen time 
after time. After the war is over, then the local community—and 
this is near a little city called Starke, Fla.—and real-estate speculators 
would begin to get in and say “let’s sell this base out, the war is over, 
and you don’t need it.” But if we can fix it so it cannot happen that 
way until Congress passes a specific act, we are on firm ground and 
we might be warranted in going along. But if it is going to be like 
it was in the past—I know exactly what would happen. The chamber 
of commerce and the local community would say ‘“Why, go sell it.”’ 

Secretary Benpetsen. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, speaking now 
for the Department of the Army and having lived through some of the 
pressures to dissipate a mobilizatic nm base, I don’t want to see any of 
these things dissipated. We ought to establish them and keep them. 
I don’t think the maintenance would be at all high on this tvpe of 
thing, Mr. Elston. 

The CuatrmMan. We can fix it in the bill. We can write a provision 
in the bill. Because we are going to write a provision in the bill on all 
this. We can fix it so nothing will be given away. There will be a 
debate on the floor of the House. We will pass the bill just like any 
other bill. 

Mr. Coie. How many of these railhead facilities are there? 

Mr. Smarr. Ten, including embarkation centers. 

General Barricer. The total is eight, of the troop-training type. 

Mr. Coie. Will each of them cost practically the same as this one? 

General Barricrer. No, the costs differ. 

Ir. Cote. What is the total cost of the eight? 

The CuarrmMan. About $52 million. 

Mr. Smarr. It is about $58 million. 

The CHarrmMan. Let me call your attention, Mr. Cole, to this. 
This one falls in a different category. They sold the land in all these 
other places. Now at Camp McCain, Miss., they have sold the land 
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and they want to go back and buy the land. At Camp Rucker, Ala., 
they have the land. That falls in this class. At Camp Shelby, Miss., 
they want to buy 20,000 acres of ground. So we have to go into each 
one of these things and see what they are doing. Of course, we can 
get the land any day we want it. In case of national emergency, just 
go out and condemn it. 

Mr. Coir. What mobilization load will these eight railheads carry? 

General Barricer. Off the record. 

Mr. Core. All right. 

The CHarrMAN. Let’s pass over Blanding until we reach a decision 
in regard to all of them. 

Now let’s take your next project. The next one is another perma- 
nent station, Fort Bragg, at Fayetteville, N.C. The Government 
owns 136,091 acres—no, it owns 130,640 acres. They are asking for 
an authorization of $62,000,000 and an appropriation of $39 million. 

Now Camp Bragg was established in World War I and has been an 
outstanding camp ever since. I remember quite well when it was 
established there. 

Now, Colonel, that is an Infantry and Airborne post? 

Colonel Hity. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How many men? 

Colonel Hitt. The present strength is approximately 42,000. 

The CHarrMAN. I see vou have a hospital, permanent, 500-bed. 
Mark that down, Mr. Smart. Land acquisition, 5,200 acres. Why is it 
necessary, owning 130,000 acres and leasing 5,400 acres to buy 
5,400 acres more? 

Colonel Hitt. We intend to buy that 5,451 acres that we now lease. 

The CHairmMan. Oh. Is that what is referred to in here? 

Colonel Hitu. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. I see. I think vou are on sound ground, if you 
own 130,000 acres and you are leasing 5,000 to buy that 5,000 up 
and put the title in the Government. 

Now all these facilities will be new and are permanent in character? 

Colonel Hitt, Most of them, sir. We are trying to accomplish 
the same thing at Bragg that we did at Benning, that is providing 
permanent type barracks for 15,510 people. 

The CHatrMANn. Now we will mark up for Camp Bragg $39,843,560. 

Mr. WiekrersHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The CHairnMAN. Yes, sir; go right ahead. 

Mark out that hospital now. I want to get some information on 
that hospital. 

Mr. WickrersHam. This warehouse cost, ] notice, varies here. It 
seems to me it is pretty high. 

General Noutp. As a matter of fact, in the warehouses they are 
quite cheap unless they are of the shock type of warehouse and they 
will vary from $4.80 a square foot for the minimum type up to $6 
and something a square foot for the larger type. 

Now, if special facilities are required therein, they are included in 
the cost estimate and that raises the cost somewhat where vou have 
to have a crane and the likes. 

Mr. WickersHam. I want to ask about these barracks, too 
$540,000 for each one of these buildings: That is pretty high priced. 

General Notp. They are a substantial building, but the cheapest 
thing we can design and still have a permanent building. We are 
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down to what I would call the ragged edge of design in the figures we 
put in here. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is $2,400 for every man. 

General Noup. That is right, and that is the rate of $12 a square 
foot. 

Mr. WickrersHAM. Yesterday it was mentioned by Mr. Elston, I 
believe, or Mr. Johnson that it would cost 54,000 apiece. 

General Noup. Well, wasn’t Mr. Elston talking about batchelor 
officers’ quarters? 

Mr. WickersHaAm. I believe Mr. Johnson is the one who mentioned 
the cost. 

General Noutp. The batchelor officers’ quarters are based on a 
fixed allowance by grade. It is about 260 square feet per man for the 
junior grades and double that for the most senior grades. Combina- 
tions are made of the same cells, if you please, in order to provide 
those different space allowances. Two rooms will have a connecting 
bath, for example. 

Now the style and otherwise of the design is most economical. It 
is purely a question of space. Now the enlisted men’s barracks are 
figured on an average of 72 square feet per man for peacetime use. 
When you compare that with the cost of the emergency type con- 
struction, you must remember that that is cut down for estimated 
basis on 60 square feet per man. So you not only have a cheaper 
structure but you have less square feet for the individual. 

Mr. WickersHaAM. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. General, as of what date have you based these cost 
estimates? 

General Noutp. On January 1 of this year. 

Mr. Pricr. Have you made allowances for the rapidly increasing 
cost in construction? 

General Nouv. We have not. 

Secretary BenDETSEN. That is one of our problems. 

General Nop. So far our bid prices compare favorably, but we have 
not had the impact of controlled materials as yet. 

The CuarrMan. Now in that connection, these items are listed here. 
Let’s assume that your costs will go up so you cannot complete the 
items that you are getting the appropriation for. Will there be flexibil- 
ity in the Department to build this item instead of that item on account 
of the cost? 

Secretary BenDETSEN. We will have to seek the advice and the 
guidance of this committee, which is one of the points we intended to 
take up. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary BenpetsEeN. To deal with this very problem, to give us 
the necessary flexibility on price. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Just take, for instance, here, suppose 
you have a fire station and oil storage facilities, and you have your 
39 million dollars and the cost has gone up and you see a great many of 
these item you can’t build. Then you should have the authority 
within that amount to build what you can, even though you can’t 
carry out your whole program. 

Secretary BrenpretrseN. I would suggest also that we should have 
some rule of reason which could apply. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 
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Secretary BeENpETSEN. As to each item. 

The CHarrMan. We will have to work that out. The most impor- 
tant and urgent ones there—for instance, you take Camp Bragg. 
You get, say, $29 million. Now your $29 million is based upon the 
cost of things in January. Well, we all know everything has gone 
up since January. It probably is going up higher before you can get 
your plans and specifications and contracts awarded. So you may not 
be able to finish this project within the $29 million. So therefore you 
should have the authority and the right to say which one of these items 
in this book you consider the most important and on which you go 
ahead and try to build as many as you can. If things keep on like 
they are, you won't finish a single one of these projects within this 
money unless you have plenty of cushion. Of course I know the 
Department always knows how to have a cushion. 

Secretary Brenpersen. I should think a catch-all clause which 
allowed with certain criteria a percentage variation due to price 
fluctuations would be the only way under these times and conditions 
that you could assure getting what you want us to do, to get it built. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, another question right along that same 
line. Your cost estimates on all these projects are figured on a national 
basis? 

General Noutp. Yes; a national average basis. We found that 
there are too great fluctuations in localities to make budgetary esti- 
mates based on the costs that pertain at any given time in a locality. 
But the national averages are much more stable. That means of 
course that there has to be sufficient flexibility in the language or 
other provision so that you can take advantage of that fact when 
you run into extraordinary conditions in an area of the United States. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Euron. For example, then, just take Blanding. I believe the 
costs may be higher down there than they are somewhere else because 
of a shorter labor market and the distance that they have to haul 
materials and the like. Suppose you were authorized to spend a 
certain amount at Fort Blanding and you find your costs are run 
higher. How are we going to take care of it? 

General Noup. Well, there is language in the bill here that was 
designed to take care of that situation. Whether that is sufficiently 
broad to take care of the situation that occurs where you run into 
extremes, as we may late in fall and winter, I do not know. But 
there must be flexibility or you can’t operate. 

Mr. Eston. Well, I’m wondering what there is in the bill that 
permits the shifting of your funds from one project to another if you 
find one is going to be under the estimate and the other is going to 
be over it? 

General Nouv. That is not difficult within a particular base. But 
we need sufficiently broad language so that we can shift savings if 
any from one base to another that is not getting along so well. 

The Cuarrman. Now the policy has generally been to shift the 
appropriation within the base. 

General Nop. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You think we should go one step further and shift 
within the whole program? 
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General No.tp. That is the construction man’s advice. I think 
that is sound because that is the basis on which the prices have been 
figured. We have to stop some place in our estimates. 

The CHairMAn. General, the result of that is we might wind up 
with a great many of these items which you are appropriating the 
money for that wouldn’t be constructed at all. 

General Noup. We certainly wouldn’t if we had a ceiling. 

The CuHarrmMan. Then we can cross that by saying when you have 
to shift from one base, abandon one base to finish another base, you 
could lay that before the committee for consideration. Of course, 
we can give you language in the bill to say you can shift within the 
base, which you always do, don’t you see, so you can finish as many 
of your items in the base as possible. , 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have somebody explain 
to me the meaning of this column in the tabulation entitled “Status,” 
of these various items. I have yet to see any word other than ‘“new.”’ 

Colonel Davis. I can explain that, sir. 

Mr. Cour. Except that chapel item, which is blank. 

Colonel Davis. That should have “new” also, sir. That column 
is for the purpose of stating any existing authorization. We have 
very little outstanding unfunded authorizations, so you don’t see any 
law in there very often. But wherever we have an existing author- 
ization, it is so named in that column. 

Mr. Coir. I don’t understand. If you already have authorization 
to build something, why you would include it in this. 

Colonel Davis. Occasionally an increment was authorized initially 
and in this bill we are asking for the second increment. 

Mr. Coie. Then that characterization relates to the authorization 
and not as to whether the structure is a replacement? 

Colonel Davis. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Now take Camp Gordon 

Mr. Corr. It would have been helpful if you could have indicated 
which ones of these were designed to be replacements. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, most all of this is replacement; and they are 
permanent camps. 

General Nouv. No, sir; not replacement. You will find in the 
descriptive matter, Mr. Cole, it is stated whether it is replacing a 
building that has fallen down or not. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now take Camp Gordon. Now Camp 
Gordon, Colonel Hill, down in Augusta, 55,600 acres of Government- 
owned land. You proposed to obtain an appropriation of $5,782,600 
to develop that camp. You propose to have a plan calling for 
ultimately spending $13,114,350. lam quite familiar with the camp. 
I pass by it every time I go home. That is one of the camps that 
were not sold. We did not sell the waterworks system. They 
didn’t sell the housing. They just let it alone. It is standing out 
there on the sand hills. It is built right on a road that has been 
made famous by the very gifted author from that community, who 
wrote Tobacco Road. It is a very fine camp. There are no two 
ways in the world. I have never been on it but just ride by it and 
see it. 

Mr. Corr. What is there about this camp that requires you to 
build ‘“‘mob”’ type structures? 
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Colonel Hitu. “Mobilization” type, sir. Where we are going to 
construct bvildings in a new area, for instance where there are not 
existing buildings right in the area, we use this new emergency type 
construction. But at Camp Gordon the camp was built as an old- 
time or World War II motorized infantry division camp. Therefore, 
it is widely dispersed, spread out, the buildings being spread out. 
Our intention is, since the use of the camp has changed now to largely 
Signal and Provost Marshal General School camp, to build the 
buildings in among the other buildings and therefore we want them 
to match the buildings that are already there, which are the mob 
type, mobilization type, buildings. 

Mr. Coie. What is meant by ‘‘mobilization type’’? 

Colonel Hitt. Well, sir, during World War II we had—the two 
general types of temporary construction were the mobilization type 
building, which is the barracks, usually a two-story barracks, and 
then we had the theater of operation type building, which is more or 
less of a prefab tar paper shack sort of a thing. In this particular 
case it is the two-story barracks, 74-man capacity, at Gordon. It is 
the general common type of barracks that you see close by here, out 
here at Arlington cantonment and Belvoir. They are the mobiliza- 
tion type barracks. 

Mr. Coir. The same type as the emergency type structure? 

Colonel Hitt. The new so-designated emergency type is different. 

General Noup. It was somewhat different. Generally speaking the 
emergency type is a single-story structure for ease of erection. The 
old mobilization type was the first effort in World War II and a very 
satisfactory type of building. It was a little more expensive, how- 
ever, than we could afford later on in point of both labor and mate- 
rials. So they resorted to the so-called theater of operations type, 
which is a very sketchy structure indeed. 

Now the current emergency type is an improvement, we think, 
over either one for the particular purpose of the future. But as the 
colonel explained, where vou have an existing camp and they are 
putting up additional buildings in an area that already has other 
buildings, it is advisable to put in that same type and they are a 
satisfactory building. : 

The CHartrman. All right. Now we will mark down Camp 
Gordon 

Mr. Exstron. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask 
why the item is so large for classrooms, almost $9 million. 

Colonel Hix. Sir, that can be explained by the change in use. 
As I said, the camp was built as a motorized infantry division camp 
and now it is used as a school by the Signal Corps and the Provost 
Marshal General, particularly the Signal Corps very highly technical 
training requirerents. They have noved in there and it has been 
necessary to actually convert these 8,000 spaces that are shown here 
from barracks to classrooms. 

Now, we have a requirement at Gordon right now for 44,000 spaces, 
including those classroom spaces, and actually we only have 40,000 
spaces there. In addition to that, we have recently had to move 
approximately 8,000 people out of Gordon, move them out to Camp 
Cooke and other places, when it would be more desirable to leave 
those people where they were because they were Signal Corps general 
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Reserve units and they could have been trained better at Gordon 
than where they are being trained now. So to meet this deficiency 
there—it is not a mobilization deficiency, it is a present deficiency— 
of about 12,000 spaces, we want to construct enough classrooms to 
free 8,000 spaces and also to construct 4,000 new spaces. 

Mr. Euston. What type of construction will they be? 

Colonel Hitt. The classroom construction will be of a type similar 
to the emergency type housing construction, modified. It will be a 
standard type classroom building. 

The Cuarrman. It will be of wood? 

Colonel Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The whole camp is practically built of wood? 

Colonel Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exston. They will be plastered? 

Colonel Hiiu. No, sir. 

Mr. Euston. They won’t be plastered? 

Colonel Hriu. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I want to say this: I think this is one of the best 
camps it has been my privilege to visit. I don’t know—it is not in my 
district or the old district 1 used to represent. The Department is to 
be commended in keeping it and using it. They found some use for it 
and did not give it away, because probably there was so much given 
away that nobody wanted it. 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a question about these rail- 
head facilities. How long will the men be in these facilities? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. During the entire emergency. 

Mr. Cote. No, no. Assume we get in the emergency and you have 
to use them, how long will an individual be kept at that facility? 

Secretary BenpETSEN. He would undergo his basic training there. 
He would be there for 16 weeks. 

General Barricer. He would be there about 16 weeks, at a place 
like Blanding. ‘The others are programed for division camps where 
they would complete their division training until they went to the 
theater of operations to fight. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. 

General Barricer. Our plan on those is to design the entire facility. 
And to elaborate just a little bit, we could put men in tents in these 
places if we do this much in from 4 to 6 weeks. The engineers can 
build the thing within 3 months and make a complete camp out of it. 
Well, I believe our experience has been 

Secretary BenpEeTsEN. If they were all used for basic training they 
could, but they aren’t going to be. 

General Barricer. No. It is about a year actually, to throw a 
division in and train it and get ready to go to war, if you have that 
much time. 

The CHarrMan. Under the law he will have to have at least 4 
months basic training. 

General Barricer. You see, Blanding is the basic training camp. 
There are others that are programed as division camps. 

Secretary Bendetsen. I was answering your question, Mr. Cole, 
with respect to Blanding. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, if we get into UMT, and we are, 
are you still going to have 16 weeks of basic training at these places? 
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General Barricer. I am not familiar with the UMT training pro- 
gram, but I should certainly think they would have that much. 

Mr. Cote. Let me ask to make sure in my mind—— 

Secretary BENDETSEN. May I make clear the answer on that? 

Mr. Corr. What is puzzling me, and I assume it is all right, is to 
determine whether or not you have overplanned your requirements for 
total mobilization? 

General Barricer. No, sir. I might elaborate on that a little bit. 
We find from M plus 4 to M plus 6 it is going to be awful tight. This 
is just figuring the construction capability of the C orps of Engineers. 
After M plus 6 we can probably build sufficient to keep abreast of the 
mobilization. 

The CHatrrMan. To reestablish these railhead facilities, plus what 
is in this bill, is not sufficient for an all-out mobilization? 

General Barricnr. No, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Then, in addition to all of this program you would 
be asking for other camps to be resurrected and established. 

General Barricer. Yes, sir. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Substantially more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cote. What do you consider all-out mobilization by way of 
Army manpower requirements? 

The CuarrmMan. How many men? 

General Barricer. I am afraid I would have to procure that figure 
for you. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. What was the question? 

General Barricrer. The peak strength at all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Smart. For Army. 

Secretary BenpreTseEN. You are asking only with regard to our 
service? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. es 

Secretary BenpEetTseN. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Coxe. And the facilities provided in this program together 
with what you have will take care of how many? Half of it? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. This is off the record also. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Coie. That is not quite the same as being a proper yardstick 
to determine the total strength. 

Secretary BenpETsEN. That is quite true, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Let’s get going. 

The CuarrMan. All right. We will try to get a little information, 
on the question raised by Mr. Cole. 

Secretary BeNpETSsEN. I will supply that for you, Mr. Cole. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Secretary BenpETsEN. I can make the computation. 

The CuarrMAN. We will strike out the $13,114,350 and put in 
lieu of it $5,782,600 for Camp Gordon. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, before you leave that I want to ask 
a question. 

Colonel, did I understand you to say that within this facility was 
included an Adjutant General’s school? 

Colonel Hitt. No, sir. Provost Marshal General School and 
Signal School. 
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The CuartrMan. A big difference. 

Mr. Sasscer. Where is the Adjutant General School, do you know? 

Colonel Davis. Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Sasscer. The reason | ask: In the last war they built barracks, 
dining hall, classrooms, and utilized these somewhat similar houses, 
similar to Fort Mver, brick homes, for the officers, and the Government 
still owns it. I am anxious to find out why that facility was not used. 

The CHarrMan. Now Fort Jackson, South Carolina 

Mr. Sasscer. Would you get an answer for me? 

Colonel Hitt. May I—TI want to be sure of vour question, again, sir? 

Mr. Sasscer. My question, in substance, related to Fort Washing- 
ton, which has large, massive commanding officers homes, like all 
those old forts, somewhat similar to Fort Myer. The Government 
spent several million dollars there to augment the officers quarters 
and barracks that were there to build classrooms, dining hall, modern 
plumbing, and kitchen equipment, and so forth, and was used as the 
Adjutant General’s School. Now no use is being made of it. 

Colonel Hitt. That is outside of our Army area of course, so I am 
not familiar with it. 

Mr. Sasscer. I think it is important enough, Mr. Chairman, to at 
least explore it. It has some relevance to this whole subject matter. 
If we went in there and spent millions on this old fort and with all the 
facilities I just mentioned, and are now making no use of it at all, 
it would certainly have a bearing on the necessity of some of these 
items. 

The CuHarrMan. We will look into that and see if we can utilize that 
if it is in good shape. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Fort Washington was declared surplus om August 16, 1944. Facility consisted 
of 341 acres of public domain and 6 acres of leased land. On October 18, 1944, 
the facility was returned to the Department of the Interior for use by the National 
Park Service. Three acres were transferred to the Veterans’ Administration on 
September 25, 1944. 

‘he facility was formerly occupied by the AG School with a capacity of 2,100 
students and an officer capacity of 362. 

When the installation was declared surplus, the Army policy was to consolidate 
its activities for economy reasons, thus saving the extensive overhead involved 
in operating a number of small installations such as Fort Washington. 

Fort Washington is not now being used for a Provost Marshall School, because 
the cost of rehabilitation and construction would be too great and the mainte- 
nance of a separate facility for this purpose would not be economical. At Camp 
Gordon economy in logistical support is obtained by having both the Signal 
Corps School and the Provost Marshal General School at the same location. 

The Cuarrman. Now let’s go to Fort Jackson, 5. C. Now Fort 
Jackson is a training place for three or four divisions of National 
Guards as well as an induction center; is that correct, Colonel? 

Colonel Hii. It has one division of National Guard, the Thirty- 
first Division. It has the Eighth Training Division. It also has a 
reception center of a 4,000 capacity. 

The CHarrmMan. How many men there now? 

Colonel Hitu. The present strength is 45,969. 

The CHarrMan. Now, that is a permanent camp or a temporary 
camp? 

Colonel Hiiu. That is a temporary camp, sir. Our objective in 
providing these facilities that we have here is largely to overcome 
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deficiencies that existed in the Thirty-first Division area. The Thirty- 
first Division came into the tent-camp area. All the people live in 
tents. But because of the great changes in the division since World 
War Ii, we found ourselves very short on shops and warehouses par- 
ticularly. Also, inasmuch as the training division conducts a special- 
ist training school in one of their regiments, we were completely lack- 
ing in classroom facilities. So these things at Fort Jackson are to fill 
up gaps, to provide for existing deficiencies in our plant. 

The CHarrMan. Now Fort Jackson was established during World 
War II and has been practically in various stages of use since then. 

Mr. Coie. World War I. 

Mr. Price. World War I. 

The Cuarrman. World War I, that is right. It was used consider- 
ably by the National Guard units for World War I and World War II 
and is being used now for the training of National Guard divisions. 
I was down there not long ago. I want you to make a note, Mr. 
Smart, when the Surgeon General comes on in regard to his hospitals. 

Now I appointed a subcommittee to go down to look over com- 
plaints that were coming from Camp Jackson. They made their 
report. There caa be no doubt that the hospital facilities have not 
been adequately provided for. The whole camp is temporary con- 
struction—tents, with cement floors and wooden sides and the tent 
over on top. Now that is the only kind of structure you need down 
there. That meets your requirement all right. Except we need a 
little bit better hospital facilities. So when the Surgeon General 
comes up, we will ask the Surgeon General about that. I particularly 
wept down there. I went all over the camp with General Collins. 
They are doing a very fine work there. Now 

Mr. peGraFrrenreID. Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation 
about the camp down there? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Your subcommittee was down there at the 
same time. I went over to the camp there and looked at it because a 
part of the Thirty-first Division is from my district in Alabama, a 
good part. I went down and looked at those tents myself and went 
in them. Some of those tents have holes in them. I don’t know 
whether you have remedied it since then. I wrote the general down 
there and also called it to the attention of the subcommittee down 
there at the time. Mr. Winstead and one or two other members of the 
subcommittee—Mr. Johnson of California. At that time there were 
some holes in some of those tents where the rain was coming through 
when it rained. The food was excellent, but the latrine facilities were 
not sufficient. They took me over there and showed me the latrines. 

The CuarrMan. I trust you won't get the engineers to building 
elaborate latrines there such as the one up in Delaware, costing six 
hundred and some-odd dollars apiece. But taking it all in all, it is a 
good camp. It does need a little fixing up of the hospital. And no 
doubt some of the tents are bad. But there is absolutely no need, 
even if it is a permanent camp, to build big brick buildings there 
because you can get all the comfort from the type of tents they use, 
which is a very fine type in that section. It doesn’t get too cold. It 
doesn’t get too hot. It is a good place for them to sleep out in a 
little open air. 
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Mr. Ersron. Mr. Chairman. I notice a great many of these 
projects have wash racks, hardstand and grease racks. What is a 
hardstand? 

Colonel Hitt. A hardstand, sir, is a parking area. That is not a 
parking area in the sense that the cars are just parked alongside of 
buildings, but in our motor pools we required a paved area upon which 
we can keep our vehicles and work on our vehicles. In other words, 
it requires a considerable area for every vehicle so that the vehicle 
can be stored in a dry, hard place. It is not going to sink down in the 
mud every time you park it. And it allows the drivers to perform 
their organizational maintenance, the first echelon maintenance, 
right there so they don’t have to crawl in the mud while they are 
doing that. 

Mr. Etson. Now, in this particular instance, is this black top, 
25,000 square yards, $112,000—are you black topping that parking 
space? 

Colonel Hixu. I think the plan is to black top the parking space at 
Fort Jackson. 

Mr. Exrsron. Now, do you think that is a necessity? 

Colonel Hiiu. Yes sir, 1 do. The ground around Fort Jackson is a 
peculiar type of soil. I don’t think there is any soil that will stand 
continued use of motor vehicles in parking. You may have a good 
soil that you can drive a few vehicles over where you won’t destroy 
the sod or the soil. But in a motor pool where you have vehicles 
coming in all the time, month after month, that parking area is going 
to be a morass in a short time. 

Mr. Extston. Well, you find a great many parking lots are con- 
structed with nothing but cinders or gravel or something of that 
kind and don’t have to go to the expensive type of construction that 
you are referring to. 

Now, how many vehicles are there at a camp of this kind, for 
example? 

Colonel Hitxi. Well, vou will usually find there is about one vehicle 
for every 8 or 10 people in the Army. At Fort Jackson, with a 
present strength of 46,000, we probably have over 4,000 vehicles there. 

The Coarrman. There were so many down there when I was there 
that I had to get out in the pines. 

Mr. Exston. Why do you need so many vehicles? You mean 
these are service vehicles or what kind are they? 

Colonel Hit. No, sir; they are largely tactical vehicles. That is, 
the Thirty-first Division, for instance, has no service vehicle. There 
is a service vehicle pool required at the post to supply the Thirty- 
first Division to give it its logistical support. But there are over 
2,000 vehicles in the Infantry division itself, organic to it. 

Mr. Exstron. Of course, if they get out into combat they are not 
going to be able to pick their parking spaces or the kind of roads they 
drive on. Now, do you down there attempt to provide a hard parking 
space or hard space for them to drive on while actually they are going 
to have to drive over any kind of soil if they get into combat and 
are required to be used for instance overseas or some place away from 
the camp? 

Colonel Hitu. We, of course, feel that these-—— 

General Barricsr. Sir, those motor pools are used day in and day 
out, day after day, for very heavy vehicles. They are not comparable 
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to the ordinary parking lot that we have around here, for instance, 
where light vehicles can drive in. 

You do a tremendous amount of maintenance on those vehicles 
in that place. It is more comparable, I think, in the Army to con- 
sider the work that is done in a garage, where you have the lifts and 
the jacks and all those facilities. But we are not asking for cover. 
We do it ourselves. They get training on unstable soil and without 
hardstands and all that sort of thing. Even in combat if you use 
the same place day after day you will go in there and hardstand it 
as best you can with the materials available. This pavement here I 
am informed by the engineer is a minimum cost pavement. I assure 
you that hardstands and motor pools are essential. 

Mr. Etston. What kind is this? 

General Noup. This will be a black top, of minimum capacity, 
sufficient to keep them out of the mud. 

Mr. Exvsron. General, you can build a parking space out of gravel 
or cinders or something else and not have to resort to black top. 
That is a temporary installation down there. 

General Noutp. That can be on occasion and we have done that at 
many places. I have confidence that this has been analyzed and it is 
decided that a hardstand is not so dusty as gravel or cinder facilities. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Elston, by the time he gets down to build 
this parking space, he will probably have used up all of the money on 
account of the increased cost of everything and he will probably never 
build it. 

Mr. Bates. Well, Colonel, this is a maintenance area rather than 
a parking lot. 

Colonel Hity. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is the important thing. 

Colonel Hr. It is a maintenance area. 

Mr. Euston. You have them in almost every other project. I 
have seen this term “hardstand” in every project practically which 
we have been over today. So you are putting it in every one of them? 

Colonel Hiiu. Yes sir, because we have maintenance in this fashion. 

The CHarrMan. We will reduce this item to $1,446,408. 

Now, go to Camp Mackall, N. C.: Training facilities, $515,000. 
No money is being appropriated for that. So we will strike that out 
of the bill. 

Now we will got to Camp McCain, Miss. Land acquisition, troop 
supporting facilities and utilties, $5,400,200. Now that is one of the 
railheads. 

General Barricer. That is correct; sir. 

The CHarrMAn. Now I want to talk about that. I want to call 
your attention to this. It has been called to my attention that in 
that vicinity the Federal Government now owns approximately 
100,000 acres of land which lies only a stone’s throw from Camp 
McCain, near Grenada, Miss. The land was acquired for the purpose 
of constructing a flood control reservoir. The dam is not complete. 
The engineers do not plan to close the dam and flood the reservoir 
until some time in 1953, maybe later. 

The question is: Why would it not be good economy, and at the 
some time inconvenience the least number of people, for the Govern- 
ment to delay closing the dam and construct Camp McCain on the 
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reservoir land? Are you in position to give any information to the 
committee in regard to that inquiry? 

General Barricer. The only thing I can say at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we are having the engineers look into the feasibility 
of the use of that land. I think that we would—if we went in there 
to build a complete new camp it would probably be far more expensive 
than to use some of the existing roads and the lay-outs of the old camp. 

The CHarrMaAn. Then another thing. This is an insurance for total 
mobilization. You do not need Camp McCain now. 

General Barricer. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And the reservoir will probably be filled by 1953. 

General Barricer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And you certainly hope you won’t have any use 
for Camp McCain at least by 1953. 

General Barricrer. | hope we never have to use it. 

The Crarrman. That is right, exactly. So if you went in there 
and did use the reservoir, you would have to get out in 1953 and go 
somewhere else. 

General Barricrer. That is right. 

The Cuartrman. Now, here is what I want the committee to decide. 
Now tell us all about Camp McCain here. How large was it in the 
first instance? 

General Barricrer. Can you answer it? 

Colonel Hixu. Originally we had in there 42,500 acres, of which we 
have approximately 3,000 acres left. 

The CuarrMan. Now wait 1 minute, Colonel. You are a little 
ahead of me. How many acres at the beginning? 

Colonel Hit.. Forty-two thousand, five hundred, sir. 

Mr. Etsron. How many left? 

Colonel Hitt. We now have in that area of the old camp, have 
3,000 acres, approximately. 

Mr. Etston. How many more are you going to acquire? 

Colonel Hiii. Eleven thousand, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And are you going to pay more for the 11,000 than 
vou sold the surplus for? 

Colonel Hitt. The surplus land was also sold by War Assets. I 
have no idea what price 

Mr. Euston. I think, Mr. Chairman, we ought to know because 
if they sold it and they dealt honestly in selling it and they have 
tried to get the best price possible, it would have something to do 
with the average value of the land there. 

The CuarrMan. Here is my thought and I will give it for the benefit 
of the Department as well as the committee. I think we should be 
very cautious in reference to following their conclusions with reference 
to the railhead facilities. If we follow this line of reasoning, then we 
might just as well go out and have all over the United States various 
camps in a certain degree of readiness, to save the time in case of 
national emergency. ‘ 

Now they propose to put this camp in a certain state of readiness 
whereby in all-out emergency they can send troops there. But they 
can do practically all of this work within the time they would be 
required to get the machinery in operation in the Department and in 
the Nation to take care of an all-out emergency. Now we did it in 
World War I and we did it in World War II. We were starting from 
scratch. Now we have a great bulk that is still hanging over, that 
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we are using now in expanding and building. That will take care of 
a very large number that would be mobilized immediately. And as 
we begin to get a complete, total mobilization, then new camps could 
come in the picture. You might not want to use these camps. You 
might want to go somewhere else. Now you are going back and buy 
the same camps that you had 5 years ago, and you want to spend about 
$5 million putting sewers and stuff on it and run all these people off 
of this area, get them out of there again. You got them out once. 
Then you sold it back to them, giving them the priority to come buy 
it. They went back and bought it. Now you are going to move 
them out again. And then you are not going to use it. You are 
just merely going to put it in a stand-by condition. 

I don’t think the committee will be justified and warranted in 
putting any of these camps in a stand-by condition. We ought to 
provide that which we need and to take care of what is in front of 
us right now. You just as well go ahead and say that we will take 
property here in Washington City, we will take buildings all over the 
country, because we might have a possible use. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. May I speak to that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. I want to hear you. 

Secretary BenpeTseN. I am pleased that the chairman has raised 
the point now because I think it should be thoroughly discussed with 
the committee. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. It is a point of extreme importance to the 
national security and it. is the responsibility of the Congress in its 
wisdom to decide whether it is going to provide a mobilization base 
in this time of uncertainty and tension which is endowed with the 
quality of dynamic expandability, or whether we are going to, on the 
one hand, spend billions of dollars—you have a roll call? 

The CHairMan. Yes, sir. Was that two bells? 

Mr. Smarr. Two bells. 

The CHairman. That is a vote on a bill. Wait 1 minute, Mr. 
Secretary. We are making pretty good progress. Next week the 
House leadership has advised me we can sit practically all day long 
without being interrupted, except on the 4th day of July. We may 
work on the 4th day of July. Now if I can get the members to be 
back here tomorrow, we could work until 12 o’clock. We have to 
reach a decision about this railhead facility. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. How about tonight? Are we going to have a 
meeting tonight? 

The Cuatrrman. We have to reach a decision about these railhead 
facilities. We better put it off until Monday morning—wait 1 
minute. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Why not tomorrow morning? 

The CuarrMan. Tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We have to get out the bill. 

Mr. Bares. Nine o’clock. 

The CHarrMan. Tomorrow morning at 10 0’clock. Get them all 
here. We will go to work. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

(Whereupon, at 2:52 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Saturday, June 30, 1951.) 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, i lay 23 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHAarrnMAN. The committee will be in order. When we re- 
cessed yesterday, we had reached the item in the bill with reference 
to the reestablishment of Camp McCain in Mississippi. That is at 
page 85. Our distinguished colleague from Mississippi, Mr. Aber- 
nethy, is very much interested in this project and wants to make some 
observations. 

I called the attention of the Department yesterday to the fact that 
a stone’s throw from this camp was a large reservoir of some 100,000 
acres that would not be inundated until probably 1953. I asked them 
to look ‘into that phase of it and to see if we could save some money 
by having Camp McCain established there instead of having the 
reestablishment. project. 

Mr. Abernethy, the committee would be pleased to have you make 
a statement in regard to this matter. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. ABerNetuy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
appreciate the privilege of appearing here, to make a brief statement 
with regard to this matter. I want to make it very clear, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I do not appear as an obstructionist. 1 do have a very 
deep feeling about this matter and I have a point about it that I would 
like to bring t o the attention of the committee. 

In World War II, Camp MeCain was established and located 
immediately south of the little city of Grenada, Miss. It occupied 
forty-two thousand, two hundred-and-some-odd acres of land. At 
the close of the war, the camp was disposed of. The land was re- 
turned to farming and the farmers who had occupied the area—that 
is, some of them—returned to their farms. 

Immediately after the war the Government proceeded, through the 
engineers to construct a flood control project for the benefit of the 
alluvial area over in the Mississippi Delta. I do not know exactly 
how much land the Government acquired in the construction of the 
reservoir area, but I understand that in the Grenada Dam site—they 
usually refer to the reservoir as the Grenada Dam—there are approx- 
imately 60,000 acres of land. 
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The 100,000 figure to which the chairman just referred I think 
includes the land which is in another reservoir just north of there 
known as the Enid Dam. I do not know the exact distance between 
the reservoir area and the Camp McCain site but, as familiar with 
the area as | am, 1 would say that it is not more than a few miles, 
perhaps as little as three and certainly not more than five. 

The farm people, living on these little farms where the reservoir 
was to be constructed were moved from their homes in a similiar 
fashion to those in the Camp McCain area who were moved from 
theirs 5 years before. Many of the farmers in the reservoir area 
relocated themselves in the Camp McCain area 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that some of these families 
have now been moved for the second time in the last few years. 
They are now confronted with a possible third move at the hands 
of our Government, within 9 years. 

I want to emphasize that if it be wer for the defense of this 
country, they are just as willing for the Government to take their 
land as anyone else is willing for the Government to take theirs. But 
they have raised the question—and | think it is a sound one—that 
this other land in the reservoir area is just a few miles away. It is 
now owned by the Government. It will be 2 or 3 years before the 
dam site is to be closed and the land flooded. 

Now, | realize that someone might say that since it is going to be 
flooded 2 or 3 years from now, we cannot use it. But the point that 
I want to make, Mr. Chairman, is that the people down there in that 
alluvial area have gotten along pretty well for more than 150 years 
without that dam, and it is my feeling that if this land is usable, if 
the terrain is suitable, if the highway facilities and railroad facilities 
meet the specifications of the Army, it certainly appears to me from 
the standpoint of economy and to avoid further inconvenience to 
these people who have now been moved, many of them the second 
time, that the closing of the dam could be withheld until this emer- 
gency 1s over. 

I know that when one of these projects is started, everyone wants 
to see it finished, particularly the people who live below the dam. I 
know they want to see it finished. I know they would like to see 
the dam closed down. But I think they, too, would be willing to 
wait on the closing of the dam, if the Government can use this par- 
ticular land. As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
it is usable or not. But the land is similar to that in the Camp 
McCain site. The same railroad runs right by, and the same type 
of highways run right by, and unless there is something strategic 
about the particular site on which Camp McCain was erected. before, 
I see no reason why the closing of this dam cannot be withheld for 
a few years to permit the construction of the camp in the reservoir 
area. 

There is some further justification for that. I have been told by 
the Department of the Army that this camp will not be activated at 
any early date. I have been told that there is no plan to activate 
it at an early date. I have been told that that will depend upon the 
emergency; that they intend to construct a few items on the present 
site and make plans and specifications for other necessary items, and 
so forth, in the event they be needed. 
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The CHAtRMAN. I will state that the plan is to spend $5,400,000, 
and to keep the camp there as stand-by insurance in the event of a 
future emergency, which might occur any day or it might never occur. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that the 
statement you have just made is exactly what the officials of the Army 
told me. They did not plan to construct all the items at this time; 
they intended to do some construction down there and make plans 
and specifications for the remainder to be constructed when and if the 
emergency demanded. 

Mr. Chairman, | have an alternative—and I hate to refer to an 
alternative, because I am afraid that the alternative may be accepted. 
If the Grenada Dam site cannot be used then, in view of the fact that 
the camp is to be operated only as a stand-by operation, I cannot 
understand, while I confess I am no expert in this field, why it would 
be necessary to acquire every acre of land now. 

The Cuarrman. All they propose to acquire is 11,000 acres. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. | beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman; there were 
42,000 acres in the camp before and they told me that they intended 
to acquire 42,000 plus 11,000, or 53,000 acres. 

The CuHarrman. How much land do you intend to acquire, Mr. 
Secretary ? 





TESTIMONY OF KARL BENDETSEN—-Resumed 


Mr. BenprEtTsEN. We propose to acquire a total of 11,000 acres, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Puitsry. How much land do you own there now? 

Mr. BenpEetsEeNn. 3,000 acres. 

Mr. Puitein. That will be a total of 14,000, then, with the 11,000 
that you are going to acquire? 

Mr. Benprersen. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. They propose to acquire now 11,000 acres, and to 
have as an insurance a stand-by capacity, at an expenditure of $5 mil- 
lion. The justification for doing that is that there are seven or eight 
or nine camps which, in case of a national emergency, will take care 
of a large number of men. They could be promptlv utilized if an 
emergency breaks out. I am suggesting, if this committee approves 
this stand-by program, that we write into the bill a proviso that these 
camps may never be declared surplus again until a clearance is ob- 
tained from this committee. 

Mr. Benperson. We would welcome such a provision, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. We got into this kind of shape because we had 
42,000 acres down there, and we sold everything out, abandoned the 
camp; and now, 5 or 6 years later, we have to come back and dis- 
rupt this community, to buy 11,000 acres. If we go along with the 
Department of the Army now, to keep this camp in a stand-by status, 
it should not be permitted to be sold as surplus until this committee 
and the Senate committee grant a clearance to the Department. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Mr. Chairman, may I go back to the 53,000-acre 
figure? I see General Barriger sitting here. The general discussed 
this with me at some length last week. I understood General Barriger 
to say that the Government intended to acquire all of the old camp 
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site plus 11,000 acres in addition. I made a memorandum of that 
and about 30 minutes later I decided I would check it again, so I 
called General Barriger. He had not reached his office in the 
Pentagon. He called me back in about 10 minutes, after he had 
reached his office. I said, “General, I would like to check on those 
figures with you. Do I understand that it is the intention of the 
Department of the Army to acquire 42,243 acres, which is the old 
camp site, plus 11,000 acres?’’ And I understood him to say, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

If I misunderstood him, I apologize for bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the committee. But that is what I understood the general 
to say. 

The Crarrman. Let us clear this point up right now. 

General Barricger. Mr. Chairman, I was accurately quoted. It 
is quite possible that I made a mistake and, if so, I deeply regret it. 
Certainly that acreage will be required in the event of mobilization 
and the activation of that camp. According to my records, when I 
talked to Mr. Abernethy, at that time we had 39,000 acres which had 
been transferred to the Federal Farm Mortgage Agency, and if that 
has all gone back to private owners, then we do not propose to acquire 
that at this time. 

The CrarrmMan. Then all you are asking for now is 11,000 acres? 

General Barricrer. That ts right. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, after this bill becomes law, if you had 
to have that additional acreage, vou would have to come back to the 
committee? 

General Barricer. That is correct, and get legislative authority. 

Mr. Hess. Are these 11,000 acres a part of the former 42,000 acres? 

Mr. Benprersen. Yes, sir; I am informed they are. 

The CuarrmMan. They are a part of the original site. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think this should apply to all of these railheads, 
Have all the buildings been eliminated from Camp MeCain? 

General Barricer. I believe they are all gone. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does that mean that your utilities are still there? 

General Barricrer. The extent of the utilities which are actually 
usable, 1 do not know. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Do any of the cement foundations for your ware- 
houses and also for your tent floors, still exist? 

Colonel Hiiu. All of the utilities are out. There are some cement 
foundations. That is, there were some cement foundations left in 
there. However, on the resettlement of this land, most of the farmers 
pulled those posts out and, it being a temporary camp, there were no 
heavy foundations. There were just posts in the ground that supported 
the buildings. I should say there were no usable foundations in there 
now and the value of the utilities in there at present is practically 
negligible. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The only value you would get from going back 
to the camp, then, is the fact that it has been surveyed and graded and 
you know the type of earth that is there, and so forth? 

Colonel Hint. And we have 3,000 acres. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And you have 3,000 acres. 

Colonel Hiri. And roads. There are some roads in there that have 
remained and are still usable. That would save us some money. 

Mr. Benpersen. Mr. Chairman, may I at this time make a short 
statement to the Committee in response to what Congressman Aber- 
nethy has said? 
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We have not made a complete survey of the area contiguous to that 
part on which we propose and ask authority to construct what we 
call the railhead part of it. 

The Congress an has referred to other land. If it were feasible to 
use the other land as a maneuver area the Department would be 
desirous of doing so. 

We want to work this out in a way that will cause the least incon- 
venience to anyone. 

I would also add, Mr. Chairman, that if the Congress in its wisdom 
approved this proposal and we proceeded with it ahd we acquired the 
11,000 acres, on which there are 40 favriles, as I understand it, we 
would make every effort to see to it, if they so desired, that we gave 
them what you might call a license or a lease to go back on and 
continue their farming, during the tire when it was not in use. We 
would be glad to try to work that out. 

In other words, we would want to do it in a way that would cause 
them the least inconvenience. There is another point I would like 
to make. We must have this capacity, we feel, in the interest of the 
national security. I appreciate that you have nade that point and 
we are all in agreement that if it is required, we do want it, if this is 
the place for it. 

We would feel from our contact down there that if they positively 
knew that this was involved and that they did not have this hanging 
over their heads, and could plan on a definite basis in the future, they 
would probably have a better opportunity to arrange their affairs than 
if this were not in the picture now and might come in at any future 
time. 

If the survey shows that we could use other land as an alternate 
area, we would be glad to do that. If, after putting in the rail head, 
or during the course of it, we could license them to continue in their 
occupancy, we want to do that. As a matter of policy and as a com- 
mitment we do it in many places. 

The Cuatrman. Let us clear up this point. Is it feasible to utilize 
the area that has been purchased for the reservoir? Of course, you 
cannot do both. You have either got to abandon your reservoir or 
you have got to abandon the camp. 

Mr. Apernetny. If I may speak on that before the Secretary or 
General Barriger responds, there is only a small portion of this reser- 
voir, even after the dam site closes, that would be flooded. There is 
what they call a surcharge pool which includes the entire 60,000 acres, 
or whatever it might be, and the engineers have estimated that that 
might be flooded once in 150 years. Of course, I realize that that pos- 
sibility is there. Much of that land is now being used and will be used, 
will continue to be used for farming purposes and otherwise, grazing, 
and so forth, I feel, after the dam is closed. 

The Cuatrman. In view of that statement, and in view of what 
the Secretary has said, before any construction is authorized by the 
committee, a complete examination should be made to see whether 
the land that has been purchased for the reservoir which may not 
be inundated for some time, could be utilized, without buying any 
new land. Of course, if it is going to be flooded, that is out of the 
question, because the program is to put these reservoirs up along 
the Mississippi in that flood area 
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I do not see how we could afford to approve an expenditure for land 
which in 2 or 3 years is going to be covered with water. But vou 
should make an investigation in regard to the question. 

1 think you are approaching this matter in a very sensible way, in 
suggesting giving the occupants of the land continued use of the land 
while you are not mobilizing troops there; in other words, trying not 
to cause them too much inconvenience. I think I can appreciate the 
trouble that these people have been put to. They were run off once, 
and then we passed a law that they could buy the land back. They 
bought the land back at the same price, less damage to the property, 
at which they had sold it to the Government. Now you are coming 
in again and I hope this will not happen again before an opportunity 
is given to examine further into the matter. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there is also 
a Department of Agriculture tract of some 80,000 acres lying to the 
north of the reservoir area. 

The CuarrmMan. We are very grateful to our distinguished colleague 
for bringing this matter to our attention. We might save some money 
here. We might save the purchase of 11,000 acres, to cost $632,500. 
We might be able to find some of Uncle Sam’s land there that we ean 
use instead of going out and buying these farmers’ lands. 

Mr. Jounson. Has the dam actually been built? 

Mr. AnerNetuy. No. It is under construction. 

Mr. Jounson. If it is under construction, I do not see how the 
Army could go in there. We had the experience in our State this year 
where all these places that had never been flooded before were flooded. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The dam site has not been closed. It is just 
about completed. If I may make a facetious remark, down my way 
flood control means that you take the water off this man’s land and put 
it on my land; so, we have got the flood permanently. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to make one further inquiry. The 
11.000 acres, I understand, is in addition to the 3,002 acres which the 
Government now owns? 

General Barricer. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. One more point and then I will be through, Mr. 
Chairman. I think this has considerable merit. When the Govern- 
ment acquires land of this type, they send their own appraisers to the 
farmers’ land, or any other piece of land, or city property, wherever 
it may be. They appraise it and pay what their own appraisers 
say it is worth. I realize that that is the only method that can be 
used. 

You know how difficult it is to get land now. You know how high 
it is. Nobody wants to sell land now. The Government having 
taken it over, the tenants or owners have absolutely no place in the 
world to go, in these days and times when everyone is holding onto 
his land. 

When that man picks up his family, packs his furniture, rounds 
up his cattle and his pigs, and so forth, he is out on the read trying 
to find a place to go. And he is not given one single, solitary dime 
by his Government for the inconvenience that 1s visited upon him. 
All he gets is the value of his land. I think that is cruel. I think it 
is wrong. I do not think the Government wouid treat anvone con- 
nected with this war, who was furnishing any material for the war, 
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that way. I do not think they would treat anycne in that fashion— 
that is, any other group. These other groups are paid a profit for 
what they do. I am not asking that these be paid a profit. I am 
suggesting that some provision should be written into this bill that, in 
addition to the value of the land, they should be paid some small 
percentage for their inconvenience and the damage that has been 
visited upon them by virtue of their evacuation. 

The CHarrMan. There is no doubt of the soundness of your posi- 
tion on that, because I can just visualize a man whose land has been 
condemned, we will say; the jury has awarded him a verdict, and he 
has gotten the market value of his land. But that does not pay him 
for the great trouble he has to go to to get to California, let us say, 
or some other place. It does not pay all of that expense. It pays 
only for the actual land. He does sustain damage. 

Mr. Anprnetuy. Definitely, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr Abernethy, it has been a pleasure to have had 
the benefit of your suggestions and advice this morning. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

The CHarrMAN. Members of the committee, let us turn to page 85, 
where we find the project for Camp McCain. I want to make this 
observation. I have been studying these railhead facilities and I have 
about reached the conclusion, as far as I am concerned, that the 
principle of establishing these facilities is sound over the long range as 
an insurance program for security and that we would be clearly justi- 
fied in approving these projects if we would write a provision into the 
bill that no property in this bill, to be acquired under this bill or any 
property heretofore acquired may be declared surplus by the three 
Departments of the armed services and the Department of Civil 
Defense, without the clearance of the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees. Then we will know that Camp McCain will 
remain there in a stand-by status and will be ready when needed. 
Probably we can construct it a great deal cheaper now than it would 
cost if we found ourselves all of a sudden in an all-out mobilization. 
And, if we did have an all-out mobilization, we would have these 
places which would take care of many troops if they had to be mobilized 
immediately. 

In addition, all of these camps, might be used in some capacity in 
the universal military training program that will come along. 

I think the committee should go ahead with this in the bill, but 
write into the bill a provision that no property may be declared surplus 
in this bill or in any other bill heretofore passed without clearance 
from the committee. 

What does the Department say about that? 

Mr. Benprtsen. Mr. Chairman, speaking now on behalf of the 
Department which I represent, the Army, we would welcome such a 
provision in the bill. We feel that the establishment of these facilities 
of this type particularly, would be exceedingly wise by the Congress. 
It would involve economy; it would involve a mobilization base that 
could be readily expanded. I think a provision in the bill that they 
may not be disposed of without the consent of the committee—or 
however the committee felt it should be provided—would be ex- 
tremely sound. I would like to see that for all of these facilities. 

The CuarrMaAN. It would go further than merely these railheads. 
It would go to all of the property in the three Departments and the 
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Civil Defense, providing that none of that property may be de- 
clared surplus or turned over to the GSA, without an agreement with 
this committee and the Senate committee. We have got to do that 
in the interest of economy. We do not want to sit in the saddle, but 
at the same time we have got to watch these things and prevent what 
has happened before happening again. 

Mr. BenpetsENn. I think it should apply to all facilities. 

The CuarrMAN. Gentlemen, let us proceed with a reading of the 
items. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a general question of the 
Secretary? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you assured or can you assure us that none of 
this land is subject to flooding in the event that that dam which is 
now under construction is built? 

General Barricer. May I ask the Engineer representative to 
speak to you about that? 

Mr. Jounson. But his own group are building the dam, also. 

General Noup. The dam is under construction and will be com- 
pleted in June of 1953. Some 90,000 acres, or rights on 90,000 acres, 
are required when the reservoir is at full capacity. Some 60,000 
acres have already been acquired. Of that 60,000, nearly 44,000 
have been leased back to the farmers in the area. 

Studies have not been completed on that in respect of the subject 
that is before you. We do not yet know the average time such land 
would be available for maneuver purposes. Neither do we know 
what effect it would have on the present lessor of the land to use it 
for that purpose. But that will be studied in connection with this 
acquisition. 

Mr. Jounson. It is a fact—is it not—that when you plan one of 
these flood-control dams you figure out the ultimate flooding that can 
occur, but you have no definite indication of any kind as to when that 
will be? 

General Noup. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. It might be next year and it might be 5 years hence? 

General Nouip. The 100-year flood usually comes next year. 

Mr. JouHNson. You say you are studying it to see that none of the 
land on which you propose to put buildings will be subject to flood; 
is that correct? 

General Nop. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the committee would not be justified 
in allowing construction on a place that they know is going to be 
flooded because, just about the time you finished it, the flood would 
come along and every Member of Congress would say, ‘‘Well, just 
look at what the Army did. They went down here and built this 
camp and now it is all flooded.” 

Mr. Winstreap. May I ask, How much land do you already own? 

General Barricer. 3,000 acres. That is for the camp. 

Mr. Winsteap. And you propose to buy more land? 

General BArriGErR. We propose to buy 11,000 acres. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Abernethy was here and made a statement on 
that. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to get something in the record, because [ 
think undoubtedly the question will be asked on the floor, and that is 
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why vou select to establish these railheads instead of proposing to 
expand present facilities? Because, if you did expand present 
facilities, vou would be able to utilize many of the increments we 
already have here and, in addition to that, vou would not have to 
bring in new pipelines and sewer lines, and all that sort of thing. — Is it 
a question of shortage of area, concentration of troops, or transporta- 
tion facilities? Just what is the reason that forces you to the con- 
clusion that you should have this instead of the expansion of the 
present base? 

Mr. Benpersen. That is a very good question, sir. There is, of 
course, a limit to the size of any installation which can be controlled 
for troop-training purposes. If the concentration of troops or units 
or units at a given camp is beyond a certain point, you must augment 
the maneuver area. If vou augment the maneuver area bevond a 
certain point, vou get too large a concentration of land. Now, we have 
in most instances planned for the optimum expansion of each of the 
existing sites that we have and the adjacent maneuver areas. If we 
could expand them, if the contiguous areas were available, and if we 
could train on these areas and control them in that way, it would be 
to our advantage to do so, because as you progress through tramming, 
up through unit training of the major units, if we could bring them 
together at more places, it would be to our advantage. But we cannot 
establish the facilities to do it, so we need these either as division 
camps or for basic traming. 

The CHarrMan. That was a very important question and your 
answer Was a very good answer to it. That clears that up. 

Without objection, the committee will approve Camp MeCain, 
Miss., in the amount of $5,400,200. 

Mr. Pointer. I understand that that is subject to a report back by 
the Army concerning the 11,000 acres? 

The CHairnman. Yes; they have to do that, anyhow. 

The next one is Fort MeClellan, Ala.: Troop housing, training 
facilities, Women’s Army Corps Center, Chemical Corps School, and 
supporting facilities and utilities, $28,667,950. 

Tell us about the Women’s Army Corps. 

General Barriger. We have the colonel here for the Women’s 
Army Corps, Colonel Boutell. 

The CHarrmMan. Is this the first time vou have established a 
designated place for the training of the Wacs? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. I would like to have Colonel Boutell tell 
you exactly what are their plans. She is more familiar with that 
than I am. 

The Cuainman. You may proceed, Colonel Boutell. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. H. BOUTELL, REPRESENTING WOMEN’S 
ARMY CORPS 


Colonel Bouretit. Mr. Chairman, we have temporary facilities at 
Fort Lee. Since the Women’s Army Corps became part of the 
Regular Army, we established our training center there as a tempo- 
rary expedient. We are in World War II mobilization barracks there. 

Our purpose in establishing a permanent training center, which 
will be the first one, is that we want to provide a permanent peacetime 
training base. 
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The CuarrMan. And it is the proposal to make your permanent 
base at Fort McClellan, Ala.? 

Colonel BouTe.u. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Give the committee a little background on this. 
How many of your Wacs do you have in the organization now? 

Colonel Bourety. We have at the present time 10,490; approxi- 
mately 10,500 enlisted. 

The CHarrMAN. To what figure are you trying to recruit? 

Colonel Bourrety. Our objective for 1952 to meet the augmented 
Army is 30,000. 

The CHarrmMan. How is your recruiting running? 

Colonel BourE i. That is based, of course, on two things. We are 
meeting our objective for 1951 which was predicated on a peacetime 
objective fairly closely. That was 12,600. 

The CHarrMAN. Is your strength tied into the strength of the 
Ground Forces? 

Colonel BoutrEetu. Yes, sir. 

The CHartRMAN. You are entitled to have 2 percent, and we have 
taken the limit off of that in the selective-service bill; is that right? 

Colonel Bouretu. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. And until 1954 you have the right to get as many 
as you can? 

Colonel Bouretu. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, you are driving now to get 30,000 by the end 
of 1952? 

Colonel Bouretu. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. And you have to have someplace to train them, 
and you have selected Camp McClellan as the headquarters where 
the traming will be given? 

Colonel Bouretu. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. Tell us briefly what kind of training it is. Is it 
academic, school work, or is it business training, teaching them to be 
stenographers and typists, or what kind of training is it? 

Colonel Bourety. Mr. Chairman, this training center will afford 
us all of our training, which is primarily basic training for the enlisted 
women, who come into the service initially; and then the processing 
of them. In addition to that, we will have our officer-candidate 
school, and our common specialist school, which is a clerks’ school. 

The CuatrMan. Where are the officers trained? 

Colonel Bouretu. At the present time they are trained at Fort Lee. 

The CuarrmMan. And the officers will be trained now at Fort 
McClellan? 

Colonel Bourrety. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Are any officers sent to any of the various women’s 
colleges over the country for training? 

Colonel Bourety. At the present time that program has been cut 
back considerably. Of course, we have very few women in colleges. 

The Cuarrman. What is the requirement for officer rank in your 
organization? Is it a college degree? 

Colonel Bourrety. No, sir. At the present time it is 2 years in 
college. However, we have a program under way whereby we are 
securing officers from colleges, college graduates, and we are training 
them as officer candidates. 
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The Cuarrman. You require at least 2 years of college before they 
may be considered for a commission? 

Colonel Boure.t. That is correct. And they must come from the 
enlisted ranks under those conditions. 

Mr. Exston. How long are these courses that you give to the 
Wacs before they are assigned to different installations throughout 
the world? 

Colonel Boure ty. Our basic training is 14 weeks, and in the case 
of specialists it varies. We send them to the technical schools and 
the technical services and the administrative schools. It varies under 
certain conditions. 

Mr. Exsron. What is the largest number that vou will have in the 
training schoo! at any one time? 

Colonel Boureny. Our capacity at McClellan is 3,500 which is 
predicated again on our peacetime strength. If we go up to 30,000 
our capacity will have to be increased and we may either have to 
retain facilities at Fort Lee or, because of the expanded requirements 
of the quartermaster, we will have to seek space elsewhere. 

Mr. Exstron. You are training how many at Fort Lee now? 

Colonel Bourret. We have 1,800 approximately at the present 
time. : 

Mr. Euston. Is there any reason for setting up a new training 
center? Why can you not continue to train Wac’s at Fort Lee? 

Colonel Boureti. Fort Lee is now at capacity. If our program 
for 1952 is carried out, which is based on the Army expansion, on which 
this whole construction program is predicated, we will require other 
training facilities. We felt it would be expedient now to establish our 
permanent training center, in which case that will afford us a chance, 
as a cushion, to absorb the expanded requirements that we now have. 

Mr. Extsron. What is to become of the training center, the tempor- 
ary training center at Fort Lee in the event that you move over to 
your new training center? 

Colonel Boure.u. If we reach our 1952 objective we will need both. 
But it is possible, and we have been informed so, that the Quarter- 
master School at Fort Lee will require the facilities that we have. 

Mr. Exsron. Is there any reason why Fort Lee could not be 
expanded, instead of setting up a new center at Fort McClellan? 

Colonel Bouretu. I would like to ask General Barriger to answer 
that question. 

General Barricer. With the establishment of the WAC facilities 
at Fort McClelian, we will still have a shortage of requirements at 
Fort Lee, of 4,000 spaces for the expanded quartermaster activity 
there. The mobilization peak load at that station is 35,000. That 
is in the same category with any of the permanent facilities. We are 
retaining at Fort Lee the facilities that the Wac’s will vacate for the 
requirements of the expanded Army and as a mobilization base. 
There will be nothing wasted. 

The CuHarrMan. So we would gain nothing by enlarging Fort Lee, 
because you would have to enlarge some other place? 

General Barricer. That is correct. 

Mr. Euston. I notice that you provide barracks for 199 enlisted 
women, 14 different barracks? 

Colonel BoyTEtu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Exvston. And then vou have bachelor officers’ quarters. What 
are vou doing with bachelor officers’ quarters in a Wac’s outfit? 

Colonel BourreLy. Our housing facilities for officers are based on the 
same standards as those provided for single officers in the service. 
Consequently the term bachelor officers’ quarters is used for both. 

Mr. Exsron. Your Wac’s are mostly single now, are they not? 

Colonel Bourgeii. That is correct. 

Mr. Euston. Then why would you have a separate barracks for 
what you term bachelor officers’ quarters, distinct from the other? 

Colonel Boureiu. All of our officers are in bachelor officers’ 
quarters. Those are actually officers’ quarters. The barracks are 
for the enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Exsron. I still do not understand why you have the 199 en- 
listed women item by itself and then $900,000 for bachelor officers’ 
quarters, for 150 persons. 

Colonel Bourg... The difference being that we provide a standard 
barracks for each 199 enlisted personnel, which is one item in this 
project. 

Mr. Eisron. You have more than 150 officers. 

Colonel Bouretu. That is correct. This bachelor officers’ quarters, 
however, is predicated on cubicles or rooms, rather than on the num- 
ber. The way the item is written, that is misleading. In the case of 
second lieutenants, we would have two officers to a space, to a room. 
As they increase in rank, the space is increased. Consequently, we 
would have more than 150 officers living in BOQ with a capacity of 
150 units. 

Mr. Jounson. This is just the housing for the officers? 

Colonel Bourse... For the officers, that is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I ask another question here, Mr. Chairman? 
Were not our Wacs trained at Des Moines, Lowa, in the last war? 

Colonel Bourret. Yes, sir; they were. 

Mr. Jounson. Where were they trained? 

Colonel BourgeLi. We trained them at five stations during World 
War II; Fort Des Moines, lowa; Daytona Beach; Fort Devens; and 
Fort Oglethorpe. 

Mr. Jounson. At Des Moines, were they not trained at Drake 
University? 

Colonel BourgeLL. We used part of the facilities at Drake Uni- 
versity. We leased them to take care of our expanded needs at that 
time. 

Mr. Jonnson. Did you take into consideration the possibility of 
using some of these colleges from which we are taking so many men 
away, and which have facilities, such as classrooms, and every other 
facility that you would need? 

Colonel Bourety. That may be a consideration, and it will be if 
we are forced out of Fort Lee to meet our expanded requirements 
now. Actually, Fort McClellan is for our peacetime basic require- 
ment. 

Mr. Jounson. Is there any advantage in having the Wacs trained 
in an Army atmosphere exclusively rather than in a college? If so, 
what is it? 

Colonel Bourret... Certainly there is, insofar as our permanent 
peacetime establishment is concerned. Not only is that so from the 
training point of view—because it affords us a chance to integrate 
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our personnel into the Army life and not isolate them completely 
from it—but it would not be economical to lease civilian facilities 
during peacetime, over the long range. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, on page 14, in connection with the 
project for Fort Dix, N. J., 1 notice an item for bachelor officers’ 
quarters, 24 men, 3 to a room, to cost $432,000. Now if we turn over 
to page 87 we have an item for bachelor officers’ quarters—that is, 
page 88—BOQ, 24-man (3) $255,300. There is a difference there 
between the two projects, which are similar projects, of $177,000. 
How does that come about? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I will ask the general engineer to answer that. 

General Nop. | think you will find that one is the so-called modi- 
fied emergency type and the other is a permanent type. There is that 
much difference in the cost. 

Mr. Gavin. If the Wac’s can get along with that kind of bachelor 
officers’ quarters for $255,000 at Fort MeClellan, I cannot under- 
stand why they cannot do the same thing at Fort Dix? 

The CHariRMAN. One is permanent construction and one is tempo- 
rary construction, as I understand it. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, I think there is some misunderstanding 
as to what that figure 3 means. That figure does not mean three to a 
room. That means three of that type of building. 

Colonel Boutrse.i. That is right. 

General Nouv. I would like to withdraw that statement. I was 
looking at the wrong page, Mr. Chairman. They are both the same 
type. The point is that there is a difference in size there, that was not 
picked up. 

Mr. Gavin. A difference as to what size? 

Mr. BenpetTsEN. One provides three buildings and the other pro- 
vides one. 

Colonel Bours.yu. That is right. 

Mr. BenvetseNn. In the case of Fort McClellan, there is only one 
building. At Fort Dix there are three buildings. They are both 
modified emergency types. 

Mr. Gavin. Both items refer to three buildings. The schedule for 
the Wac’s is the same as the schedule at Fort Dix? 

General Barricer. There is one 150-man BOQ at Fort McClellan. 
There are three at Fort Dix. 

Mr. Benpertsen. Mr. Gavin, if you will turn to page 87 for the Fort 
McClellan project and refer to the second item under barracks and 
supporting facilities for 3,500 Wac’s, permanent-type construction, 
you will find a BOQ for 150 officers. 

Mr. Gavin. That is $900,000. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. The Fort Dix project on page 14, you 
will notice—— 

Mr. Gavin. That is 24-man, $432,000. In other words, in one place 
you are constructing a 24-man BOQ for $432,000 and for the Wac’s 
you are constructing a BOQ for 150 for $900,000. That is an increase 
in cost of 50 percent. 

Mr. Benpetsen. There are three buildings in the item on page 14. 
It provides for 72 men. 

Mr. Price. The item that Mr. Gavin refers to on page 14 calls for 
three buildings, $432,000, at Fort Dix. On page 88 you bave the 
identical description for three buildings, for $255,320. 
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General Noup.” I’would like to go back to my former statement in 
connection with that particular item. That is the modified emergency 
type and there is a difference in the basic cost. 

The CuarrmMan. Gentlemen, let us move along. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, I had not finished my questions. I 
have another question. I notice you have provision in here for a 
guardhouse with a capacity of 35 prisoners. The item is only $52,200. 
I am just wondering, if you do not anticipate more than 35 prisoners— 
and certainly, among the Wac’s, you are not going to have any persons 
of the Aleatraz type—why is there any necessity for a guardhouse to 
be built? 

Colonel Bovurrty. I would like to explain that a little more fully. 
Since we became part of the Regular Army we have endeavored to 
study our problems and stabilize our corps. This particular building 
will serve the entire needs of our corps. At the present time we have a 
study up before the Personnel Policy Board, proposing the joint use 
of such facilities, so far as the women’s services are concerned. That 
study has not yet been completed. However, this is the only estab- 
lishment of this kind that we will have and we hope that we will ever 
require. Nevertheless we do think it is our responsibility to have 
such a place. 

Mr. Euston. Do they not already have a guardhouse at Fort 
McClellan, already built, for the men? Ido not say that the women 
should be put in with the men, but certainly you could have a separate 
ward for the women, just as they do in civilian jails, and avoid the 
necessity of putting up a new building. 

Colonel Hitt. We do not have a stockade as such at Fort McCellan. 
We tried to get one in this bill and we hope that we will. But the only 
facility we have at Fort McClellan is a detention facility, which is 
part of a fire house, that will take care of 50 men. The needs of this 
station, if it reaches capacity, will be far beyond that. 

Mr. Exvstron. Then you will be coming in later and asking for a new 
jail? 

Colonel Hiityi. We are in now. 

Mr. Eiston. Where is it? 

Colonel Hiiti. At these additional site facilities, back here in the 
same group of projects, on page 92. 

The CHarrMan. This is an authorization that he is asking for. 
He is not asking for any money. 

Mr. Eisron. I know; all of this is authorization. 

The CHarrMan. I mean, the budget has not made any money 
available for it. 

Mr. Euston. It just seems to me that it might be a waste of money 
to build two jails and you could build one and provide separate wards 
for the men and the women. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Elston, there is only one item in here for a 
iardhouse. 
Mr. Euston. But he says that they are going to need another one 
ior the men. 

The Cuarrman. When he comes up for the other one, you can say 
that he already has one for 35 prisoners. 

Mr. Exston. But you will have two buildings instead of one and 
it is extravagant to build two buildings when you only need one. 


or 
gl 
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Colonel Hixu. These stockades are ordinary barracks with a fence 
around the buildings. Our detention facility down there is simply 
a group of cells into which you can put some men for 2 or 3 days 
without harming their health, but you cannot keep them there for 
any period of time. 

These men, if they are under detention, have to get some drill, to 
keep themselves in good health. I think we would be severely 
criticized if we built a combined Wac’s and enlisted man’s guard- 
house, or male guardhouse. The typical stockade is a group of these 
buildings inside a fence and I cannot see any saving that could be 
made by having the Wac’s and the male prisoners inside the same 
compound. 

Mr. Etsron. I do not say that they should be in the same com- 
pound or that they should be together. But here in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere we have jails, but we do not have separate 
jails for women. We have separate wards or separate places in the 
building for them, but they do not go out and build two buildings, 
because they have two types of prisoners. 

General Barricger. We have many women’s prisons scattered 
all over this country. This is the only facility for all of the Wac’s 
Army Corps. We are very proud of the Corps in the Army and | 
should certainly hate to see a member of the Women’s Army Corps 
subjected to the atmosphere of a stockade. I believe, regardless of 
whether we have another jail there or not, that we should keep the 
Women’s Army Corps entirely separate and their guardhouse separate 
from that of the male prisoners. 

Mr. Euston. | agree with you 100 percent that you do not want 
them thrown together. If vou are making provision for only 35 that 
is a high compliment for the Wac’s. Most of them will be in for 
minor offenses—a. w. 0. |., talking back to an officer, or something of a 
minor nature. You are providing for a building for those few? 

General Barricer. I think they are entitled to that building. It is 
the only one they will have. 

Mr. Jounson. I notice that the cost of that guardhouse is $1,500 
per unit for the capacity of the prisoners, and for the men it is $4,200. 
Why cannot the men’s guardhouse be just as cheap construction as 
the women’s and just as effective at a lower cost? 

The CuarrMan. They will break out. 

General Noup. IJ will attempt an answer. 

The Provost Marshal witness can do a little better than I on some 
of the theories behind the design of the men’s guardhouses. In this 
case, because of the high quality of the Wac’s organization, as stated 
here, and the fact that they will be minor offenders, it was not felt 
they needed some of the fancy facilities for detention that is required 
in the more elaborate structures. 

Mr. Jounson. That does not answer my question. I would like to 
have somebody put into the record, the Secretary or somebody else, 
an answer to my question. 

Mr. BenpetseN. We have Colonel Taylor here from the Office of 
the Provost Marshal General, who can take the chair on this whole 
subject, if the committee would like it. 

The CuarrMan. I think the committee has enough information to 
warrant a decision. Do you want more information on this subject? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 
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Colonel Taytor. A permanent guardhouse for the enlisted per- 
sonnel, or the male personnel of the Army, consists of more than just a 
place to confine or billet the prisoners. In this guardhouse we have 
such facilities as a supply room, a processing room, a tool storage 
room, a prison mess, the necessary administrative offices, a room where 
the guard can avail himself of rest during his tour. We have a 
visiting room and a chapel, and the various latrine facilities and so 
forth that are nec essary in any type of confinement facility. 

In the Women’s Army Corps stockade under discussion, we have not 
included a mess hall. In the over-all picture, when we think of a 
temporary confinement facility like a stockade where you have these 
various buildings within the confinement area, we bring all those 
buildings together and construct them as one building. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the purpose of all this—to rehabilitate the 
prisoners? 

Colonel Taytor. The primary purpose of the guardhouse is our 
retraining program by which we are striving to restore a large number 
of prisoners back to military duty. 

Mr. Jounson. In every post you have a guard all day long, 24 hours 
a day? 

Colonel Taytor. At every post we do have a guard. 

Mr. Jounson. Here is the point that I would like to make. It is a 
good one, and the other members, I believe, think it is a good one, too. 
I cannot understand why, with a guard on post every day they cannot 
have cheaper buildings to carry out their penal practices. Why do 
they have to have these terribly expensive buildings? 

Colonel Taytor. In a permanent-type structure, Mr. Johnson, 
the ratio of prison guards to the prisoners is much reduced. We take 
about 25 percent of the number of personnel to secure and administer 
the prisoners as we would in a temporary type of stockade. 

Mr. Coir. Do I understand this is the only training center for 
Wacs in the country? 

Colonel Boureti. This will be, predicated upon our peacetime 
strength. 

Mr. Coxe. It is the only one for the entire country? 

Colonel BouTte.u. Yes. 

Mr. Cour. | was impressed with your statement that you are 
considering the possibility of using this brig for all three of the women’s 
services, and I think that is a mighty fine thing. I wonder if a brig 
for 35 is large enough. 

Colonel Bourse tu. If this is not adequate, we will ask the other 
services to provide similar facilities. 

Mr. Cour. You are going to ask them to provide the facilities? 

Colonel Bourret. We would expect the other services to have 
similar facilities that would be available to the Women’s Army. 

Mr. Core. There is no reason why a Waves prisoner and an Air 
Force woman prisoner could not go down and spend their time at 
the jail. 

Colonel Boure.ui. Correct, if there is sufficient capacity. 

Mr. Core. Will the decision as to whether this will be for 35, 50, 
or 75 be determined after it is resolved whether it will be used jointly? 

Colonel Bovurrty. Mostly. It is based upon our experience 
factors, and we have discussed this with the chiefs of the other women’s 
services, and we feel this is all right. 
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Mr. Cour. You plan to go ahead with the 35-capacity brig for the 
Waces irrespective of the fact that the other services might not send 
all their prisoners to this camp? 

Mr. Brenpetsen. That is not the proposal. The proposal under 
study as it now stands is that these facilities for women prisoners of 
the service would be jointly used wherever they may be rather than a 
proposal to use Fort McClellan. Now, that is the proposal! as it 
stands. I think that probably clears up the question. 

Mr. Coxe. Is this training center at Fort McClellan though within 
the area of the camp? Will it be a unit by itself? 

Colonel Bouretu. It will be an activity within the camp. How- 
ever, other activities will include the Chemical Corps school, the Na- 
tional Guard camp, and we will, of course, rely on the jomt usage of 
the facilities of the camp. We will just be one activity at Fort Mc- 
Clellan. 

Mr. Coie. What is a processing building? 

Colonel Boure.i. A processing building is for our personnel as they 
enter the service. It includes classification, testing, orientation, and 
all the initial procedures assigned to training units as the enlistee 
enters the service. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Do I understand, Colonel, we are going to erect 
a completely new traming center at Fort McClellan? 

Colonel Boureuy. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No modernization of existing buildings, but com- 
pletely new? 

Colonel Bourety. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What about Fort Des Moines? Did you use that 
during the war? 

Colonel BourgeLty. We did use Fort Des Moines. That was our 
most productive training center. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Why not modernize Fort Des Moines? 

Colonel Boure.u. That facility is no longer available to the Army. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Who has it now? 

Colonel Bourety. I cannot answer that question. It was declared 
surplus. 

General Barricer. It was declared surplus and disposed of, I 
know. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. I would like to know what happened to Fort Des 
Moines. I would like to know what happened to some of these other 
Army installations that have been declared surplus. Why do not the 
WAC’s establish training headquarters there? It will cost $10,000,000 
to $13,000,000. When the Army is reduced, you will have only about 
2,000 in the WAC’s. 

Colonel Boure.u. It is based upon the strength. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We hope some day to shrink the strength of the 
Army and build up the reserves, and when we do that you will have 
nothing but several thousand Wacs and you will have all these elabo- 
rate training headquarters at Fort McClellan. 

General Barricer. That is based on the peacetime strength of the 
Women’s Army Corps, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. There would only be a few if ever it gets down to 
75,000, as it was prior to World War LI. 

General Barricrer. This is based upon the projected peacetime 
strength, and that is all the permanent facilities that we propose. 
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Mr. Van Zanptr. The Wacs will compose 2 percent of the total 
number? 

General Barricrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And if you expand this for joint utilization, you 
are going to have a tremendous training center at McClellan. If 
the Navy trains Waves at Newport, they will abandon Newport and 
close it down. 

General Barricer. No, sir. 

Mr. Brenpersen. There is no proposal that this will become a joint 
utilization center. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The colonel said a moment ago some board was 
studying the program for joint utilization. 

Mr. Benpersen. Whether or not for the detention of women 
prisoners there would be a joint use of the detention facilities. That 
is the sole question. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I understood it was joint use of the training 
establishment. 

Now, what happened to Fort Des Moines? 

General Barricer. Our records show that it was assumed by War 
Assets on August 16, 1947. The capacity out there then was only 
6,000. 

Mr. Exsroy. Did they sell it? 

General Barricer. I do not know what War Assets did with it. 

Mr. Benpetsen. We will put that in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Fort Des Moines was declared surplus on February 15, 1946, and custody was 
assumed by the War Assets Administration August 16, 1947. It was licensed to 
the Public Housing Administration for a veterans’ housing project for students 
at Drake University. Public Law 868 of the Eighty-first Congress authorizes 
conveyance to the State of Iowa for public purposes and provides for reversion 
to the United States when needed for military purposes, with payments to the 
State for improvements which it has added. 

Mr. Winsteap. I wonder what the Navy or the Air Force have at 
this time to take care of women prisoners. 

Colonel Bourreti. The Air Force is training at Lackland Field at 
the present time and the Navy is training at Great Lakes. 

Mr. Winsteap. I am talking about the women prisoners, if this 
is for jot use. Do either of those groups have provision already 
for the women prisoners? 

Colonel Bouretu. As far as we know, based upon our discussions 
with the other services, no permanent facility has been supplied. 

Mr. Winsteap. For the other services? 

Colonel Boutre.u. That is right. 

The CuHairMAN. On page 818 there appears the establishment of a 
new training center for the WACs, putting it down in Camp McClel- 
lan. I find no objection in my mind to establishing one. The only 
question is whether it should be part and parcel of a facility where 
training for males takes place. 

Mr. Puitprn. May I inquire why Camp McClellan was selected? 

The CuHarrMaNn. Why would it not be proper to—— 

Mr. Puitsin. Do I get an answer to my question? May I have 
an answer to that question? 

The CHarrMan. We will get to that. Who is the head of this, 
Colonel? 
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Colonel Bouretu. Colonel Holloran. 

The CuarrMan. Upon what basis did you select Camp McClellan? 
Why is it necessary to put it in a camp which also has a Chemical 
Corps school? Why could not you go ahead—and I think this is wise 
in establishing one, one for the Air Force and one for the Navy if 
necessary—but go ahead and establish it separate and distinct. You 
would not save any money except in the cost of the land because the 
buildings are going to cost the same wherever you put them. Why 
should you not establish for the women a training center separate and 
distinct from some activity of the Army? I w ould like to have some 
comment on that. 

General Barrincer. If you set up a separate facility, you tre- 
mendously increase the overhead necessary to run that facility. If 
we put it in the same location with other Army activities, all the 
logistic personnel can serve the WAC center as well as the other. 

Colonel Bourretit. We surveyed or visited several installations 
throughout the United States prior to this decision. We found that 
as far as the needs of our service were concerned we did not require : 
great deal of land or space. The existing facilities we visited were 
Fort Benning, Fort Bragg, and Fort Knox. All those are required 
in the event of an emergency to meet expanded needs. Our corps 
being small, and requiring limited space, might very well be in the 
way in the event of mobilization. 

The CuarrMan. I think that you have given a good answer to both 
the thoughts that have been running through my mind. 

Mr. Cote. I would like to have a question answered as to why you 
cannot find a spot more centrally located in the United States which 
would meet the other requirements you speak of. 

Colonel Bourret. We find from our experience that our corps de- 
pends upon voluntary enlistments, and most of our personnel in 
numbers come from the east coast area. In addition to that, of 
course, we must consider the training time involved. We do have a 
climate there that affords us year-round training. 

Mr. Coxe. Then you take into consideration the transportation 
item in selecting this loc ation? 

Colonel Boureny. Y es; it is an important factor. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the committee approves Camp 
McCellan in the amount of $23,333,200. 

Now, we will go to the next one, Fort McPherson, Ga. We will 
strike Fort McPherson out because no money is being appropriated 
for that. 

The next one is Camp Rucker, Ala., troop-supporting facilities and 
utilities, $1,387,380. Tell us about that. 

Colonel Hitt. Camp Rucker was built as a division camp in 1942, 
plus a replacement camp—a small replacement training camp. The 
need for additional work at Camp Rucker has been brought about 
by the fact that the infantry division has changed tremendously 
since 1942, when this camp was built. 

The CHatrMAN. How many men are there? 

Colonel Hiti. In the neighborhood of 30,000. 

The CuatrmMan. Thirty thousand, and there are 1,267 acres of 
land. 

Colonel Hitt. Twenty-nine thousand three hundred and _ thirty- 
three men. 
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The CaHairMAN. That is what you call an infantry division post? 

Colonel Hitt. Right. In addition to that, we have the Three Hun- 
dred and First Logistical Command, which is a unit that trans and con- 
trols tactical service troops, largely engineers. We have a brigade 
of engineers down there, and it is really this engineering brigade 
that is requiring a lot of these new structures. 

The CHatrmMan. Are there any hospitals being built at McClellan? 

Colonel Hi1iu. No. 

The CHarrMan. Is there any land to be acquired at McClellan? 

Colonel Hii. No. 

The CHatrman. Is there any land being acquired for Camp Rucker? 

Colone] Davis. No. 

The CuatrMAN. You are asking for $1,387,380. Without objection 
the committee approves it. 

The next is Camp Shelby, Miss. You will require $7,355,450 

Colonel Hitt. Right now, the GSA and the Department of Agri- 
culture own a total of 66,803 acres of Jand. 

The CHatrMan. How many does the Army own? 

Colonel Hitt. The Army has none, sir. During World War II 
we had available 87,126 acres. Some of that was under lease and 
some of it was owned. Since World War II there were 12,000 acres 
declared surplus and turned over to War Assets. Of that amount, 
approximately 10,500 were sold. 

We would like to reacquire the 10,000 acres that were sold and also 
an additional 10,000 that were previously under lease. 

Mr. E.sron. Are you getting it back at the same price? 

Colonel Hitu. That I cannot say. 

Mr. Smarr. The answer is no, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Evston. What price did we sell the land for and what price 
are We getting it back at? 

Mr. Sm rar I can give you that. The War Assets Administration 
disposed of 12,572 acres for $112,492, or approximately $10 an acre, 
but you tt recall that they were required by the Surplus Property 
Act to sell it back at-the same price at which they purchased it. 

Mr. Exston. Now the same land is being bought back at $50 or 
$55 an acre? 

Mr. Smarr. About $55 an acre. 

Mr. Exsron. Why the increase of $45 an acre? 

The Cuarrman. The usual inflation in all land. 

Mr. Exsron. It is an important thing to know why we are now 
going to have to pay five times as much to get the land back, and 
that question is going to be asked on the floor, and we have a right to 
know. This is the time to find out. 

Mr. Smarr. In my conversation with respresentatives of the 
General Services Administration yesterday afternoon it was pointed 
out to me there was no question but that the land, when the Army 
declared it surplus and War Assets sold it back to the original owners, 
at the close of the war, had greatly increased in value because of the 
normal increase in value of real estate. But they had no opportunity 
tosellit at the higher price because they were bound by law to sell it at 
the original price, less any damage to the land. 

Mr. Winsreap. We did not bind them to sell it back unless we 
declared it surplus. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Winsreap. I might answer part of your question. That land 
down there, I think, grows a lot of longleaf pine. That tree is slow 
growing, and probably a lot of that land has some timber on it. 

Mr. Exstron. I have been to Camp Shelby. That is where they 
had the Ohio National Guard during World War II. I think that | 
am somewhat familiar with that area down there. 

Mr. Smart. I may point out that this is another railhead facility. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Mr. Myer is here in charge of real estate, and he 
might be able to throw some further light on this. 

Mr. Myer. The acreage at Shelby was acquired by the Department 
of the Army at an average price of $15 an acre during World War II. 
We used the land. We destroyed its productivity and when War 
Assets sold it back to the former owners, they could sell it either for 
the price that had been paid by the Government to the owner, or for 
the fair market value of the land at the time that it was sold back to 
the former owner. Obviously, that was less than what we paid for 
it. Since 1941 land values have more than doubled. They are up 
to 200 percent in some instances, and on a Nation-wide basis it is well 
over 100 percent. The $50 per acre is an estimate. It is our best 
estimate at this time. We intend to make a detailed appraisal for 
these tracts. $50 an acre, we estimate, would include the cost of 
acquisition. It would include the relocation of utilities. 

Mr. Eusron. The utilities is a separate item, $4,200,000. Do you 
think that land down there has increased five times in value since 
World War II? 

Mr. Myer. That is a hard question to answer until we get into the 
detailed appraisal. The answer categorically is “No.” 

Mr. Euston. Most of that is not farm land. 

Mr. Myer. It was used for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. Eusron. There are a lot of serub trees and that kind of thing 
onit. It is not usable as farming land, for agricultural purposes; vet 
you are paying five times more for it than what you disposed of it for 
at the end of World War II. 

Mr. Myer. This is just an estimate. We are going to pay the fair 
market value. If it is $30 or $35 an acre, and if that is what is 
determined to be the fair market value after we have made a detailed 
appraisal of each parcel, that is all we will pay. 

The Cuarrman. Will you condemn it or negotiate for it? 

Mr. Myer. We will first endeavor to negotiate, and if we cannot buy 
it at what we consider the fair market value, we will condemn it and 
have the court determine. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with this area as a whole? 

Mr. Myer. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You have never examined the land and know 
nothing about it? 

Mr. Myer. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then you are unable to tell the committee what 
you consider to be the fair market value today? 

Mr. Myr. We have not yet had an opportunity to make a detailed 
appraisal of the land. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Euston. Mav I ask you how you arrived at the figure of $1,150,- 
000, if we authorize the expenditure of that amount of money? | am 
afraid too often it is taken for granted that that is the value of the land 
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and the people down there are going to know that and they are going 
to insist on that amount of money for the land. 

Mr. Myer. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Extston. Was this estimate based on a national average, or an 
area average? 

Mr. Myer. It was based on what we knew we paid for it during 
World War II and recognizing that there has been a tremendous 
increase in land values. . That was added onto it. Our estimated 
acquisition cost was added to it, and an item for contingencies. 

Mr. Euston. This place is 10 miles away from Hattiesburg, Miss, 
Have land values increased that much around Hattiesburg, Miss.? 

Mr. Brooks. I have been through there a number of times 
recently, and there is no question but that Hattiesburg has grown 
tremendously and land values have increased in that area. The 
values here in Washington for a home are just about three times 
what they were, but down there I would suppose five times would 
be about right. 

The CuHarrMan. If we were to put into the bill H. R. 3096 we 
would not be disturbed by these kinds of questions. If you will 
just write that in, it will make no difference what the gentleman 
thinks now; the committee will have another look at the value that 
he is putting on the land. That is the wisdom of putting that pro- 
vision in the law, H. R. 3096. The committee would have all the 
facts about this tract of land and every other tract of land, and that 
is the reason that [ am asking the committee to put in H. R. 3096. 
That is what it was designed for. That is how we would protect 
ourselves, Mr. Elston. We cannot say $1,500,000 without knowing 
something about it. He just took the figure out of the air and 
figured $55 an acre, but we will have another look if we put H. R. 
3096 in the bill, and that is how we will protect ourselves and the 
Government. 

Mr. Extstron. I want to ask a question about the utilities system 
here in the amount of $4,200,000. You had all the utilities in the 
world down there during World War Il. The Government spent an 
awful lot of money on Camp Shelby. When I was there it seemed 
to be one of the outstanding camps of the country. It was big and 
had everything in the world. 

What additional utilities do we need now that we did not have in 
World War II? 

Colonel Hirt. We do not have the utilities we had in World War II. 

Mr. Extstron. What became of them? 

Colonel Hii. They were pulled out. The only utilities remaining 
down there are those few used to support the Mississippi National 
Guard activities that are there now. 

Mr. Extston. You pulled the pipe out of the ground? 

Colonel Hitu. Yes, the pipe was pulled out. 

Mr. Exsron. And sold? 

Colonel Hiiu. And sold, yes, by the War Assets Administration. 

Mr. Winsteap. This camp is not in my district but it is in my 
State. I think that we need to look over all of these. The things 
that you know more about are the things that you can ask more 
questions about. What was the maximum number of men that you 
trained during World War II at Camp Shelby? 
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Mr. Benpetsen. Camp Shelby had a capacity of 74,000 in 
World War II. 

Mr. Winsteap. Was it not one of the largest training camps in the 
country? 

Colonel Hitz. It was a large one. I know that there was at one 
time at least two divisions there, which would indicate that there were 
at least 40,000 men there. 

Mr. Winsteap. I understood that it probably went over 100,000 
at one time, but that is just from conversations. I could not say. 
Is it not true that also during World War | it was one of the biggest 
training centers of the country? 

Colonel Hiiu. I believe that it was. 

Mr. WrnsteAp. The thing that is puzzling me is why you disposed 
of this land in the first place and declared it surplus, and destroyed 
everything on the ground. 

Colonel Hitt. That is a question beyond the scope of the Third 
Army’s ability to answer. 

Mr. Winstrap. It is my impression that it would probably cost 
more to rehabilitate that camp down there than to go to a new place 
and build another. 

Mr. Gavin. That is a good question that you bring up. I might 
ask the Secretary why all the camps are placed in the South. 

Mr. Benpetsen. The location of our training camps is based upon 
this general procedure which I am about to dese ‘tribe: Each of our six 
Army commanders is ena for training in his particular are: 
We make an allocation and an estimate of a training load for him to 
handle. That is based upon, first, an estimate of the available land 
owned by the Government in his area, the places where we have 
for the past: two wars conducted training, and then they make surveys 
as to where best to conduct the training. Of course, between World 
War II and the present time of emergency there has been the disposi- 
tion of several of our bases. In consequence, these surveys were made 
with respect to where we had been, where we were able to train the 
people well and efficiently. We determined what the climatic condi- 
tions were and were the camps near large centers of population, and 
so forth. The Army commanders then make surveys to try to arrive 
in their judgment at what is the best job they can do. They report to 
the Department of the Army where they recommend that we place 
our various installations. 

Mr. Gavin. You have Camp Atterbury in Indiana and they seem 
to turn in a pretty fair performance in that State. You are talking 
about climatic conditions. What are we trying to do, find a place 
where it is cool and comfortable to develop a rugged infantryman 
who will be subjected to the rigors of cold and heat and the hard- 
ships of war? Are you trying to do it in a climate that is more ac- 
ceptable and desirable? I am just wondering why everything we 
have in the way of training is in the South. 

Mr. Benpersen. We have in the United States Army a very in- 
tensive and rugged combat training program. 

Mr. Gavin. I am going to look around Pennsylvania and see what 
we have and see whether you will consider anything for that State. 

Mr. Winsteap. I will say this: I think Camp Shelby is one of the 
most ideal places for an Army camp there is in the United States. 
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I cannot understand why you sold it as surplus property, in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Benpretsen. I cannot understand it, either. 

The CHairMan. Without objection, the committee approves Camp 
Shelby. Now we will go to Camp Stewart, Ga, $3,712,500. There 
are 280,560 acres in that camp, and it is an antiaircraft training center. 
How many men are down there now? 

Colonel Hitu. Eleven thousand. 

The CHarrMAN. You are not acquiring any more land down there? 

Colonel Htiu. No, sir. 

The CHairnMan. This is for additional facilities. What is that? 

Colonel Hiiu. This is to replace again the facilities that were de- 
stroved, or that became unserviceable after World War II. 

The CuatrmMan. No hospitals being built there? 

Colonel Hit. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Without objection, the 
committee approves Camp Stewart in the amount of $3,712,000. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for the answers that you have given 
to the committee. We thank you very much. 

Now, we will take up the Fourth Area out in Texas. The first is 
Fort Bliss, troop housing, trataing facilities, research and development 
facilities, facilities for the artillery school and supporting facilities, 
land acquisition and utilities, $33,461,830. This is a permanent 
camp, is it not? 


TESTIMONY OF COL. CRAIG SMYZER 


Colonel Smyzer. Yes; one of the oldest in the Army. 

The CHarrMAN. We made available to you $21,709,830. 

Colonel Smyzer. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. And that is in the appropriation bill now. Are 
there any new hospitals being built there? 

Colonel SMyzur. No. 

The CuarrMan. Any land to be acquired? 

Colonel Smyzer. Yes. 

The CuarrMAN. How many acres? 

Colonel SMyzer. The acquisition of the remaining 51,733 acres of 
the McNew ranch. That land is now in use as a part of an anti- 
aircraft range. It is desired to be acquired because it is the main 
access to Oro Grande. It also has water rights which would pay for 
the acquisition cost in about 12 years. 

The CHARMAN. The area is now 442,722 acres, and you are leasing 
54,062 acres. The Government owns 388,660 acres. 

Now, what will be your total area when you acquire that which you 
are now asking for? 

Colonel SmMyzer. The acreage will be the same as this acreage 
which is now partly under lease. 

The CuHarrMan. In other words, you will merely purchase that 
which you are leasing? 

Colonel SMyzrmr. Yes. 

The CuairMan. It is a permanent establishment, one of the oldest 
in the United States, and we are all quite familiar with the activities 
down there. The budget made available $21,709,830, and without 
objection we will put that in. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Does this Fort Bliss project concern the White 
Sands, N. Mex., project? 

Colonel Smyzer. They are all together. There is the Fort Bliss 
Reservation, then the White Sands on top of that, and adjacent is 
the Alamagorda bombing range. Under Federal control out there, 
there is nearly 3,600,000 acres. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Do | understand for budgeting purposes the 
White Sands Proving Ground is now under the Army? 

Colonel Smyzer. Yes, under Ordnance. 

General Barricer. It is under the Army for budgeting purposes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does that mean that the Navy activity there and 
the Air Force activity and the Army activity all work on money that 
flows from the Army budget? 

General Noup. For the construction; ves. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What have you done to provide new housing 
facilities at the Air Force base there? I was there, and it was a 
disgrace to have them living in the type of construction there. 

Mr. Benpetsen. We do not take budget responsibility for the 
housing at Holloman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think on page 106 of your breakdown of your 
project there is $5,730,000. 

Colonel Kieman. This guided-missile affair is out at the White 
Sands-Holloman-Fort Bliss Reservation. It is being studied for con- 
solidation under the Army, whereby the Army will assume control of 
all the Air Force facilities at Holloman and the Navy facilities at the 
White Sands Proving Ground. The Air Force, however, will come 
to vou eventually for about $7,000,000 in this appropriation for con- 
struction at Holloman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It will be in this public-works program? 

Colonel Kreman. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection we will approve the item of 
$21,709,830. 

Now we will take up Camp Bowie, $8,382,300. That is a railhead 
facility. 

Mr. Fisuer. May I ask the Secretary a question on that, since it 
is in my district? [| was glad to hear your statement awhile ago with 
reference to Camp McCain that some of the land there might be kept 
in use by the present landowners. Now, will that same policy apply 
to the Camp Bowie area as well? 

Mr. BenpeETSEN. It will be our policy to do everything we can to 
see to it that while it is not in use for mobilization that the people 
there have access to it under a suitable arrangement, provided, of 
course, they clearly understand if the need comes they will have to 
cet off. 

The CHarrMan. We will write that into the report, that it is under- 
stood on the part of the Department in the reestablishment of these 
railhead facilities if the land be utilized by the present occupant 
without any interference, it will be the policy for them to continue to 
do so. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. WickersHam. Why does it cost $60 for an acre of the addi- 
tional land at Camp Bowie and only $3 an acre at Fort Bliss? 

Colonel Smyzer. It is an entirely different kind of land at Fort Bliss. 
It is very dry and will support very few cattle. The land in the 
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vicimuy of Brownwood, Tex., where Bowie is located, is all in cattle 
ranches and is a better grade of land. 

The CHarrMan. If we put in this provision that I am going to offer 
we will get an opportunity again to pass upon the value of all this land. 

Now, let us take Camp Chaffee, Ark., $4,526,600. 

The budget makes available $1,942,900. Without objection it is 
agreed to. 

Now we will take up Camp Gruber, Okla., $9,913,700. 

Without objection it is agreed to. 

Mr. Euston. How many acres will be in land acquisition? 

Colonel Smyzer. Approximately 42,000. 

Mr. Exsron. Additional acreage? 

Colonel SMyzer. Additional acreage. 

Mr. Exston. How many acres do they have there now? 

Colonel Smyzer. At the present time, subject to recapture by the 
Government, approximately 65,000 acres. 

Mr. Euston. There will be over 100,000? 

Colonel Smyzer. Approximately 100,000. 

The CuarrmMan. They propose to buy only $2,000,000 worth of land. 
We will look into all of the land later on. 

Mr. Jounson. At how much an acre? 

Colonel Smyzer. Approximately $50 an acre. 

The CHAatrMAN. That is a rail head facility. We will pass that one. 

The next is Fort Hood, Tex., $11,490,000. We will make that 
$11,220,900. 

Now, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., $1,032,000. We will O. K. that 
one. 

The next one is Camp Polk, La., $392,300. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to say a few things about that while we 
are on it. It is not in my district, but I would like to find out if new 
troops are going to take the place of the Forty-fifth Division, or are 
you going to leave the camp partially occupied? 

General Barricrer. Are you talking about Camp Polk? 

Mr. Brooks. Camp Polk. 

General BArrigerR. Camp Polk now is fully occupied for summer 
training. 

Mr. Brooks. I was told yesterday that it was not fully occupied. 

General Barricger. When I say “fully,” there may be- some idle 
spaces, but to all intents and purposes it is occupied by units in summer 
training. It is a part of the entire mobilization base, and it will be 
a place where, if anything should happen as a result of the Far East, 
we would throw something in there. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this: Is Camp Polk going to be used 
to the fullest extent of its facilities? 

General Barricrer. I can answer that question only conditionally. 
When the new divisions are brought into active service, Camp Polk 
is one of the places where we count on to put them. 

Mr. Brooks. Because you did have a division there. You have 
moved it out and none has taken its place? 

General Barricer. That is right. We might say the only reason 
nothing is taking its place now is because we have nothing to put in 
there. 

Mr. Brooks. You intend to use it to its full extent? 

General BarricEer. Yes, when the requirement arises. 
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The Cuarrman. In view of the fact that no money is being made 
available, we will strike out Camp Polk. 

The next one is Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark. We will O. K. 
$4,321,300 for Camp Robinson. 

Mr. Exstron. We are acquiring 3,500 acres. How many acres are 
there now? 

Colonel Smyzer. Approximately 37,870 acres, which are available 
for recapture by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Euston. Where is Camp Robinson? 

Colonel Smyzer. Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Exsron. What direction from Little Rock, Ark.? 

Colonel SMyzer. North. 

The CuarrMan. The next is Fort Sill, Okla. We will make avail- 
able for Fort Sill, Okla., $19,147,700. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Let the record show that I requested the full 
appropriation and authorization. 

Mr. Eusron. You are rushing through these pretty fast without 
finding out some things. Can we find out what kind of laboratory 
they are building at Fort Sill? That is in here for $2,000,000. 

Colonel Smyzer. The laboratory building at Fort Sill will be in 
connection with the training of artillerymen. It is not a laboratory 
which would be for research and development. 

Mr. Euston. What is the academic building for $3,700,000? 

Colonel SMyzrer. At the present time the artillery school has about 
500,000 square feet of classroom space, in which you have only one 
building which has about 12,000 square feet and another one which 
has 40,000 square feet. Those are the only two permanent buildings. 

Mr. Etsron. How did they get along in World War II? 

Colonel Smyzer. By using mess halls, converted barracks, con- 
verted stables, and anything they could get. It was scattered all 
out over the countryside. That is a very inefficient way to do it, 
because you duplicate your facilities and your personnel. Instead of 
being able to use a joint classroom you will have over here [indicating] 
a group which will teach one element, and over here maybe a mile 
away vou will have to have a similar facility. 

The CHarrMAN. Fort Sill is a permanent camp; is it not? 

Colonel SMyzrr. It is a permanent camp. It is the home of the 
artillery school. 

Mr. Gavin. Is there anything in this authorization for the United 
States Military Academy for expansion purposes? What is in the 
bill for the Military Academy? 

General Barricer. We have a laundry and a sewage-treatment 
plant in there. 

Mr. Gavin. They are certainly in need of academic buildings there 
for study. They are cramped up there. You are putting $4,000,000 
in here for a building, and at West Point you are educating the vouth 
of the country for their entire life and career, and you should look 
into the facilities up there as far as buildings for study rooms and so 
forth are concerned. 

General Barriger. I could not agree with you more heartily. 

Mr. Gavin. Why do you not have something in here? If you can 
put $4,000,000 in here for Fort Sill, | cannot see any reason why you 
cannot develop our United States Military Academy, where we are 
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training the youth of America. They should have the proper facilities 
and should not have cramped quarters that you have up there now. 

General Barricer. In the various phases of the review of the 
program, there has been an effort to phase the cost of it; that facility 
was deferred from this program. 

Mr. Benpetsen. We have had it in the program, and when we 
started to review the authorization we cut it back to $3,700,000 and 
then down to $1,800,000. It was in the first two reviews. 

Mr. Gavin. That is the situation that has existed up there for the 
last 8 or 10 years, and here you come along and we momentarily 
discuss a $4,000,000 project for Fort Sill, when I know that West 
Point has been appealing to the Department of Defense to improve 
West Point for years. I cannot understand why we only take 5 
minutes here when the executives of the Military Academy have for 
vears and years been trying to impress the Department of Defense 
with the need for increasing the facilities there for the education of 
our youth. It is not clear to me. 

The CuHartrMan. I trust that the Board, when they make their next 
inspection of the Academy, will go into that, so that the committee 
can be advised with regard to it. 

Mr. Jounson. Will vou tell us about this academic building? Is 
that the type of building you would use in a normal schoolhouse in 
this climate? 

Colonel Smyzer. Excepting that you have to have certain rooms 
that have considerably more space. In other words, if you are going 
to teach them matériel, you ought to be able to have, say, a piece of 
that equipment in the room. 

Mr. Jounson. How much per square foot will that run? 

Colonel SMyzEer. $25 per square foot, estimated. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you think it would be a more costly building 
than a normal schoolhouse, or cheaper? 

Colonel Smyzer. About on the same order. 

Mr. Jounson. It would be about the same cost as the schoolhouses 
in that area? 

Colonel Smyzer. I believe about of the same order. 

Mr. JoHnson. Permanent, or semipermanent? 

Colonel Smyzer. It is a permanent building. As I mentioned, of 
the 500,000 we now have, only 52,000 are in permanent buildings. 

Mr. Jonnson. It will be a permanent establishment? 

Colonel Smyzer. Yes; permanent home of the Artillery School, and 
it has been for years. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. The airplane hangars are necessary, as I under- 
stand it, to take care of your observation planes in connection with 
artillery fire. 

Colonel Smyzer. Yes. I think that we had a good demonstration 
of that 2 weeks ago. There were 36 planes damaged in 1 week because 
of lack of hangars. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Because there were no hangars? 

Colonel Smyzer. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, we will approve Camp Swift, 
a railhead that we are reestablishing. 

Now we will get to the Fifth Army Area, and I think that we can 
finish this in a short time because it is not a large number. 

We thank you very much, Colonel. 
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The first one is “Camp Atterbury, Ind.: Troop supporting facilities 
and utilities,” $885,000. The book shows 30,360 acres, and you are 
asking for $885,000, and the budget appropriation carries $885,000. 
If there are no questions, we will approve it. 

The next one is Camp Carson, Colo. 

You are asking for $561,700. The appropriation is $561,000. 
Without objection, we will agree to the $561,000. 

The next one is for Fort Custer, Mich. You are asking for $4,- 
942,000. We are making available $3,082,000. 

Without objection, we will agree to that. 

Mr. Exston. What does a “highway-training facility’? mean? 

Colonel Moorrnrad. Transportation Corps facilities for training, 
for the training of drivers, convoy drivers, mechanics, and other 
highway-transportation units. 

The CuHatrman. The next one is “Headquarters, Fifth Army, 
Chicago, Ill.: Acquisition and alteration of garage building,” 
$300,000. 

Without’ objection, it is agreed to. 

The next one is ‘Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Academic building and 
utilities,’ $3,332,000. 

There is no appropriation for that and we will strike that item out at 
this time. 

The next item is ‘Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.: Troop supporting and 
training facilities, and utilities,’ $2,287,700. Without objection, we 
will make that $1,967,400. 

The next is ‘Camp Lucas, Mich.: Troop housing and supporting 
facilities, and utilities,’ $412,300. 

We will make that $284,300. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, this is where they-defend the locks? 

Colonel Moorrnrap. That is right. 

Mr. Eusron. If anything is needed, it is that. Is that adequate, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Moorrneap. We think it is, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. To defend the locks? 

Colonel Moorreneap. We think it is, sir. 

The CHatrrMan. The next is “Camp McCoy, Wis.: Troop support- 
ing facilities and utilities,’ $1,702,100. 

Without objection, we will O. K. that in the same amount. 

The next item is ‘Fort Riley, Kans.’ That is a permanent station, 
and you are asking $8,540,100 and to make available $7,298,700. 
You own 50,000 acres of land there? 

Colonel Moorrnnap. That is right, sir. 

The CuartrMan. That is a permanent camp; is it not? 

Colonel Moorrneap. That is right, sir. 

General Barricer. We have a hospital there, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. We will approve that for $7,298,700. 

The next item is ‘‘Fort Sheridan, Ill.: Cold storage and meat-cutting 
plant,’ $554,500. 

Mr. Exston. There is no money asked for that for the fiscal year 
1952. 

The CHarrMAN. We will strike that out. The next item is “Vi- 
cinity of Ludington, Mich.: Troop training facilities, land acquisition, 
and utilities,’ $440,200. There is no money for that for fiscal 1952, 
and we will strike that out. That completes the Fifth Army Area. 
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Thank you very much, Colonel Moorehead. You have helped us a 
great deal. 

We will now take up the Sixth Army Area. The first item is “Camp 
Cooke, Calif.: Troop housing and supporting facilities, training facili- 
ties and utilities,” $2,412,500. We will authorize that amount for 
that item. 

The next item is ‘Hanford, Wash.: Troop housing, supporting facili- 
ties, and utilities,” $4,017,000. 

Colonel SteeL. That now has a replacement value of $1 million. 

Mr. Prics. Why would it not be better to authorize this in the 
full amount and just forget about it? Then we will not have to 
bring it up again at a future time? 

The CHarrMan. Then we shall approve $4,017,000. 

Mr. Exsron. It would be helpful—would it not—if you had an 
authorization for the whole thing. 

General Barricer. It would be very helpful. 

The Cuatrman. The next item is “Fort Huachuca, Ariz.: Training 
facilities and utilities,’ $565,000. We will strike that item out. 

The next item is “Camp Irwin, Calif.: Troop housing and support- 
ing facilities, training facilities, and utilities,’’ $8,492,300. 

Mr. Jounson. Where is that? 


TESTIMONY OF COL. PAUL STEEL, G-4, SIXTH ARMY 


Colonel Steet. Camp Irwin, Calif., is a development center. We 
have 730,000 acres there with a value of about $4.5 million. 

Mr. Jonnson. Where is it? 

Colonel Srest. It is out of Barstow, 38 miles northeast of Barstow. 

The CHarrMAN. We will make available $7,532,700. 

The next item is ‘‘Fort Lewis, Wash., including Yakima Training 
Center,’ $47,223,900: This is a permanent camp? 

Colonel Sree. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. And this structure will be permanent? 

Colonel Steen. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. We will make available there $36,916,200. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I ask a question there about that section in 
Washington? Why is it necessary to expand that so terrifically? 

Colonel Srre.. Lewis is the key to the Northwest. Everything 
that goes to Korea, Japan, and Alaska goes through Lewis. Any- 
thing that comes back comes back to that area. 

Mr. Jonnson. Everything went through there during the last war, 
and we had 10 times as big a load as we are having now for Korea. 

Colonel Srenz. A lot of that was World War I stuff. <A lot of it 
has been destroyed, and a lot of the World War II stuff was sold. It 
has to be reconstructed. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that the reason for it; that it is worn out? 

Colonel Sreen. That is correct. Anything with an asterisk that 
vou see in that copy means that it is completely worn out. <A lot of 
that stuff is sitting on the ground in the open at the present time. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What about your Yakima installation? 

Colonel Srre:. Yakima is the firing center. The Sixth Army is 
divided into two centers. One is in Yakima for triple-A and tank fire. 
We save money by building that point up and putting the equipment 
in there rather than moving everybody’s equipment up there at differ- 
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ent times. So, that will be a permanent training center for four 
States—Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, and Montana. 

The CHatrMAN. The next item is “Fort MacArthur, Calif.,”’ 
$248,600. 

Colonel Steet. MacArthur is at San Pedro. It was built in 1888. 
It has a $4-million value. It is the ROTC and ORC training center. 

The Cnarrman. We will strike that one out; no appropriation is 
needed for 1952. 

The next item is “Fort Ord, Calif.: Troop housing and supporting 
facilities, training facilities, and utilities,’’ $63,588,900, and to make 
available $29,236,400. That is what we will put in, $29,236,400. 

Mr. Euston. Is this another camp where the utilities were dug up 
and sold? 

Colonel Sree. This is a permanent post and one of the largest 
installations on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Jonunson. This is not just for armor; is it? 

Colonel Street. No, sir. During the war we put 55,000 people 
through there at one time going to the Pacific. We have a value of 
$54 million there at the present time. 

The CHarrMAN. We will make that amount $29,236,400. 

The next item is “Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.: Training 
facilities, hangar and incinerator,’ $344,960. We will make that 
$70,200 available. 

The next is “Camp Roberts, Calif., $4,313,300. We will strike 
that one out. 

The next is “Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif.: Training facilities,” 
$601,100. 

Colonel Steet. That is the National Guard camp in California. 

The CHArRMAN. We will approve that. The next is Camp Stone- 
man, Calif.: Laundry and dry-cleaning plant,’’ $516,000.’ We will 
make that available. 

The next item is “Camp White, Oreg.: Land acquisition, troop 
supporting facilities, and utilities,” $11,285,300. 

General Barricrer. That is another site. 

The CuHarrMan. This is a railhead. 

Mr. WicxersHaM. There are 80,000 acres of land there. Do you 
need that, at $4 million? 

Colonel Srereu. Yes, sir. At the present time they have 40,000 
acres. We want an acreage of about 105,000. You have a replace- 
ment value there right now of $25 million, of which $7 million is 
underground. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course, the committee is protecting itself with 
the right in this bill, through this other provision which we have 
voted for two or three times already, that when all of this land 
acquisition takes place they will come up before us here and give us 
a chance to look at it. Everybody is entitled to get a fair market 
value. We will have other hearings on the acquisition of land. 

Mr. Etsron. Before we pass Camp White, I would like to ask if 
this item of $4,298,000 for rehabilitation of utilities system is another 
case where the utilities were dug up and sold and you now have to 
replace them? 

Colonel Street. That is correct, sir. Medford owns the sewage- 
disposal plant and the water plant. The White Lumber Co. has the 
entire industrial area, and a $7-million plant will have to be replaced. 
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All the roads and utilities underneath are there and will be available 
for this camp except for the water plant and the sewage-disposal 
plant. Furthermore, with Medford using the sewage disposal, it 
will require an additional plant, because they have a load capacity 
now of 94 percent. 

The CuHarrman. The next item is “Yuma, Ariz.: Troop housing 
and supporting facilities, research and development facilities, and 
utilities,’ $1,796,200. 

The CuHarrMan. Very well, we shall approve the whole amount in 
view of vour statement. 

Colonel Sree... Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask the Department this question. Is 
there anvthing in any of these items for houses for officers’ quarters— 
not barracks, and not bachelor officers’ quarters, but family housing? 

Mr. Benpetsen. They are not in this program that vou have ap- 
proved up to now. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would instruct the 
Secretary to review the situation at the United States Military Acad- 
emy and to revise the estimate that they brought in here in order to 
give them the proper educational facilities for the Military Academy. 

[ note that vou have an item of $6.5 million for a postgraduate 
school at Monterey. If they can put $6.5 million into an item at 
Monterey for a postgraduate school, and other items for these other 
academic institutions, certainly they ought to consider facilities to 
permit these boys to be schooled in the art and technique of fighting a 
war and givine them the proper facilities at the Military Academy. 
They have $6.5 million in here for Monterey for a postgraduate school; 
$6.5 million would certainly do a great job up at the Military Academy. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin, I am grateful to you for bringing up 
that item, because Mr. Doyle, who is here, was a member of the Board 
of Visitors that went up to New York. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, I was asked to be your designee to the 
West Point Military Academy Board of Visitors this year. Our 
report is now or shortly will be in the hands of the President and in 
your hands. We spent 4 days and nights there. The majority of 
the Board was there, and I wish to say to my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania that we studied their requests very carefully, and 
these two items that are in for the fiscal vear 1952 are the only two 
items which we felt were justified at this time. 

Mr. Gavin. Can you justify putting $6.5 million into a postgraduate 
school at Monterey and between $5 and $6 million at Fort Sill, under 
these circumstances? 

Mr. Doyue. I will say this to the gentleman. At this time we did 
not feel that we could justify any more capital outlay other than these 
two items, the laundry and the water-supply system at the Military 
Academy. ‘That was the recommendation of the Board. 

The CHatrMan. Without objection, we shall take up the item at the 
top of page 8, “United States Military Academy, N. Y.: Laundry 
building, sewage-disposal plant and rehabilitation of Camp Buckner 
water-supply system,” $3,158,000. Now, Mr. Doyle, you say that 
that the Board of Visitors recommends that? 

Mr. Doyie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What did you find out about the educational facilities 
up there? 
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Mr. Doyue. We found this: If you increased the classroom facilities, 
you would have to increase the barracks facilities. We also found, in 
our judgment, that it was probably the most expensive place in the 
United States to add any facilities, because you had to blast out of 
the side of a rock and granite mountain before you could construct 
anything. 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Doyue. I yield. 

Mr. Jonnson. If we keep it as it is now, will that in any way impair 
the educational value of the Academy? 

Mr. Doyte. It will not. 

Mr. Jounson. Will it lower its standards? 

Mr. Doyir. No; it will not. We went into that in our report. 
They are doing a handsome job there. The staff and the new Com- 
mandant are doing a splendid job. But we must remember that that 
is not a 100-percent finishing school. In other words, when the boys 
graduate from there, they are not fully equipped. They get a very 
fine foundation. but they are not fully equipped as officers. They 
have to go to other finishing schools after that. 

Mr. Bares. How much of a load would you take off the Academy 
if we establish a new Air Academy? 

Mr. Benprersen. At the present time, by agreement in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Army Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy are furnishing each one-fourth of their class to the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Bares. In view of that possibility, now would not be the time 
to increase the size of West Point; would it? 

Mr. Benpersen. In view of the pending Air Academy? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Benpersen. I think that is a fair statement, Mr. Bates. We 
have had, as Mr. Doyle knows, a program carefully examined by the 
post engineer of the Academy, for its improvement, and we have 
honestly felt in our best.judgment that, whereas the Military Academy 
does requirg over a period of time capital outlay, it was not wise to do 
that at this time. 

Mr. Gavin. In your study of increased facilities there, such as 
classrooms, and so forth, what amount was involved? They do 
have some plans; do they not? 

Mr. Doyun. For instance, Mr. Gavin, they have a recommendation 
that we remodel and rehabilitate the old stables where they used to 
care for the cavalry horses. Now it is being used for automobile 
storage and parking space. But we found, upon a careful investiga- 
tion, that only one set of architects had reviewed the possible re- 
habilitation and rebuilding of that, and we were not satisfied there 
had been sufficient study given to it. 1 think there was $3.5 million 
being asked for that. Our judgment was 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think suflicient study has been given to all the 
rest of these items, such as the Monterey installation for $6.5 million? 

Mr. Doyzer. At any rate, we recommended that additional firms of 
architects submit their plans and proposals before the Army went 
ahead. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Doyle a question? 
The laundry building, the sewage-disposal plant and the rehabilitation 
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of the Camp Buckner water-supply system will have to be proceeded 
with regardless of whether you have an Air Academy or not. 

Mr. Doyue. That is correct. 

Mr. Euston. Under the circumstances, it seems to me that this 
would be an exception to the rule and we ought to authorize the 
whole item. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, we will approve $3,158,000 for 
West Point. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question here. 
Is it not a fact that every boy we put in at West Point has a chance 
for the Air Force only after graduation, depending on where he is on 
the list? But we do not train him primarily to become an airman; 
do we? 

Mr. Benpetsen. No, indeed. 

Mr. Jounson. We train him to be a soldier, and if he is high enough 
on the list, and is given the opportunity, he can take air training later. 

Mr. Benpetsen. He gets a very good academic training that would 
qualify him for any service, because he is trained thoroughly and well 
in the academie courses. But he is not appointed by the Air Force. 

Mr. Gavin. He does get some basic training in the air; does he not? 

Mr. BenpetsEen. Yes; that is right. 

The CHarrMAN. That finishes up book I of this ‘‘Military construc- 
tion project”’ justification. We shal] recess now and reconvene at 
1:30 to take up the technical services’ facilities of the Army. 

(Whereupon at 12:25, the committee took a recess until 1:30.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION—1:30 P. M. 


The CuarrMan. Now let the committee come to order. 

Now we are on page 8 of the bill. We will start with technical 
service facilities, Ordnance Corps, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.:. 
“Troop housing and supporting facilities, Ordnance Corps opera- 
tional and research and development facilities, land acquisition, and 
utilities,’ $37,864,400. 

Now, who is here representing the Ordnance Corps? 

General Barricer. Mr. Chairman, we have Colonel Hull, who is 
the chief of their operations branch, supported by Mr. Van Kuren, 
the chief of their installations branch, and Colonel Diefendorf, from 
the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, to testify as to details of these 
projects. 

The CHarirMan. All right. Now, General, go right ahead. Tell us 
something about Aberdeen Proving Ground. 


* 


TESTIMONY OF COL. S. P. HULL, CHIEF, OPERATIONS BRANCH, 
ORDNANCE CORPS, ACCOMPANIED BY H. D. VAN KUREN, CHIEF, 
INSTALLATIONS BRANCH, AND LT. COL. J. E. DIEFENDORF, 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Colonel Hutt. Mr. Van Kuren will make that statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Aberdeen Proving Ground is the principal 
Ordnance center for ballistic research and development, for Engineer 
testing of all ordnance material except guided missiles. It is the 
station where we retain a nucleus staff of trained scientific, technical 
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and training personnel; and it is the home of the Ordnance Board 
and the Ordnance Training Command. 

The request for Aberdeen is $37,864,400, which consists primarily 
of research and development facilities to carry on the urgent projects 
under the research and development program. 

The CHatrMAan. Now, we just started, Mr. Van Zandt, with 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. How many acres of additional land? 
We are on page 239 now. How many acres of land do you con- 
template purchasing to expand the facilities at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground? 

Mr. Van Kuren. The land acquisition involved here, sir, is a very 
small item for rights-of-way to carry power lines to observation 
stations on the Proving Ground along Chesapeake Bay. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, you will have to state that over again. 
How many acres do you propose to acquire? 

Mr. Van Kuvuren. This is for the acquisition of the power-line 
right-of-way. It does not include acquisition of acreage as such. 

The CuairmMan. Now, tell me how many acres of land 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, he said it was only for some 
power-line right-of-way and no other. 

The CHatrman. All right. Now let’s see how you are going to 
spend your $37 million. They only make available 9 million. Of 
course, we are all quite familiar with the work that is done at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. Have you any other Ordnance facility 
comparable to this Proving Ground? 

Mr. Van Kuren. We do not have comparable facilities. 

The CHairman. This is the main one for the Department of the 
Army. 

Mr. Van Kuren. This is our principal Ordnance center. 

The CHairMAN. Now, without objection 

Mr. Van Zanpt. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. What is the $3 million for airport improvement 
and extension? 

Mr. Van Kuren. That is for the improvement and enlargement 
of our existing air field, so that we can accommodate larger and faster 
planes which are necessary in research and development in connec- 
tion with bombing and aircraft armament. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Okay. Thank you. 

The CHairnman. Now we reduce that to $9,547,000. 

Now Anniston Ordnance Depot, Ala.: Storage and operational 
facilities and utilities, $12,542,000. 

General Barricrer. Page 307, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Now let’s see. Anniston Ordnance Depot, Ala., 
74,693 acres there. You are asking for $12,542,000 authorization 
and we are making available an authorization in money in the 
amount of $11,182,000. Now let’s see—distribution of ammunition 
and general ordnance supply and basic maintenance for general 
ordnance equipment. How many acres of additional land do you 
propose there? 

Colonel Hutu. No additional land, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Now, briefly what is the main activity at Anniston 
Ordnance Depot? 
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Colonel Hutu. Anniston is one of our seven large distribution 
depots. It furnishes all troops in the Third Army Area with all 
ordnance general supplies and ammunition. It has a storage capacity 
for around 350,000 tons of ammunition and presently about 2 million 
square feet of warehouse storage space. It has depot maintenance 
of rebuild type for all types of ordnance material. 

The CHarrMan. Now the ordnance that is stored there: Is any of it 
manufactured by the Ordnance Department or is it all purchased in 
the open market? 

Colonel Hutu. Is it all what, sir? 

The CHarrMAN. Purchased in open market, 

Colonel Hutu. Both. It is manufactured, that is ammunition is 
manufactured, and it is also procured. Combat vehicles, artillery, 
small arms, parts, small hand tools—every type of ordnance material 
is stored and issued from Anniston. 

The CHairMAN. Now let’s get this in our mind. You say this is to 
meet the requirements of the Third Army Area; is that correct? 

Colonel Hutu. That is its distribution mission only. It also is a 
large storage depot in addition. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, now, in each Army area is there a similar plant 
to the one at Anniston? 

Colonel Hutu. There is one or more in each Army area, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Then, in each Army area there is an ordnance depot. 

Colonel Hutu. At least one, sir. 

The CuarrmMan, At least one. That does the same kind of supply? 

Colonel Hutt. That Anniston does for the Third Army. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, exactly. All right, now without 
objection reduce that to $11,182,000. 

Now the next one is at Augusta Arsenal, Ga.: Operational facilities 
and utilities, $1,013,000. Let me look at that. 

Mr. Doyie, Page 315, Mr. Chairman. 

General Berricer. Three hundred and fifteen. 

The CHaArrRMAN. Well, of course, this is one of the old arsenals 
that was built before the Civil War. We know all about it. You are 
utilizing it probably more than you ever did before. You are making 
available $50,000. So we reduce $1,013,000 down to $50,000. That 
is where you repair small arms? 

Colonel Hutu. Small arms and fire control. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Colonel Hutu. One of our best shops, not as large in capacity, but 
technically one of the best we have. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now your next one is Benicia Arsenal, 
Calif.: Storage and operational facilities and utilities, $6,927,200. 

General Barricer. Three hundred and twenty. 

Mr. Doyue. Page 320. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, did you reduce the amount at the 
Augusta Arsenal? 

The CuarrmMan. To $50,000. 

Mr. Smart. Thank vou. 

The CHarrMan. Now, this is reduced to $5,045,000. Now give us 
a brief statement about the facilities there. 

Colonel Huxy. That is, of course, one of our old arsenals, like 
Augusta, established around 1845. It is very limited in present 
facilities, but has a tremendously important mission. Half of the 
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shipment of ordnance supplies to FEC, that is half of the supplies 
shipped to the Far East for Korea, have gone through Benicia and 
this is to build additional storage space and extend their shops to 
give them adequate facilities to perform the mission. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Now Black Hills Ordnance Depot, 
S. Dak., $1,475,000. 

General BarricrerR. Page 326, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. And you make available there $425,300. Now 
I want to ask the engineer this question. Isn’t this money that is 
being made available, $4,600,000,000—Do you think you can commit 
it and spend it all in 1 year? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. G. J. NOLD, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF ENGINEERS 


General Noup. Oh, no, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

General Noup. We have every expectation of committing it. 
I think there is no great problem on that. The principal problem to 
the engineer in commiting funds in this next fiscal year will be in 
getting an early statement to the engineer of exactly what is required, 
together with a solution of the land problems. We have every 
expectation that commitments will be made in the fiscal year, but the 
expenditures; no. 

The Cuarrman. Then this $4,600,000,000 that is in the appropria- 
tion bill which has been earmarked to carry out this authorization: 
All you possibly can do in fiscal 1952 is to make commitments and get 
your plans practically drawn up and start a very small amount of the 
construction? 

General Nouv. No, no, sir. I think that is not a correct state- 
ment. The more simple facilities we should have completed by the 
end of the fiscal year. But when you take an administration building 
and certain complicated laboratory buildings that take a great deal 
of time to design, we will have not completed those designs by fall. 

The CuarrmMan. Put this—— 

General Noip. And for economy reasons we should have 18 months 
to build those. 

The Cuairman. All right, put it this way, then: Approximately 
how long will it take you to finish your authorization and appropria- 
tion for 1952? What calendar year would you say this project would 
be wound up? 

General Notp. It would be completely wound up in calendar year 
1953. 

The CHarrMan. 1953. 

General Nop. Yes, sir. Substantially, the bulk of it, all except 
the odd items, should be wound up in calendar year 1952. 

Mr. Jounson. In 1952 you believe you will have all your contracts 
let so you can start work? 

General Notp. Oh, yes sir. We have every expectation of letting 
a majority of the contracts in the late fall and middle winter of this 
1951-52 period. 

The CuatrMan. Then you will be in a position in the next session 
of Congress to come before us for a construction program to carry out 
the remainder of what is in the authorization now, plus any additional 
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authorizations, and in that way have an orderly public works program 
that is running over 2 or 3 years. 

General Nouv. That is right, sir. 

Now we, of course, benefit by some preparations, so that we have 
the necessary lead time so that we can construct economically and 
expeditiously. 

The Cuarrman. And if you get the money now for your planning, 
a sufficient amount, there will be not any delay at all on the part of 
the Department because we have not gone and authorized the second 
year’s authorization? 

General Noup. That is so, sir, although I am a supporter — 

The CHairnmMan. That is right. 

General Noip. Of an indication at any rate that a program in its 
larger scope is acceptable. Otherwise, we are apt to put in installa- 
tions that don’t fit the whole. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, now, in regard to that, that same thing 
would happen if the whole authorization was given you because when 
you come up to carry out your other authorizations or get the money 
for the authorizations, the appropriation committee might say, 
“Well, we won’t make the money available.”’ 

General Noto. Yes, I have had that experience, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrmMan. That is right. All right, now let’s go to the 
next item. Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Ky., $6,973,900. What 
page is that on? 

Mr. Doyxie. Three hundred and thirty-one. 

The CuatrmMan. Three hundred and thirty-one. That is a new 
ordnance facility, established in 1941. Now give a little brief state- 
ment in regard to that. 

Colonel Huty. Blue Grass Ordnance Depot is a large ammunition 
storage and distribution depot, combined with storage of ordnance 
general supplies as a reserve depot. It does not issue directly to 
troops on ordnance general supplies. 

The Cuairnman. Then, the main function of that is a reserve? 

Colonel Hutu. Yes sir, 

The CHarrMan. Depot. 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. How many men are there? 

Colonel Hutt. There are around 2,500 ordnance employees at 
Blue Grass at present. I have that figure if you want it exactly. 

The CuarrMan. Are they civil-service employees or Army per- 
sonnel? 

Colonel Hutu. They are all ordnance, except about 400 that are 
supplied by the Second Army. 

The Cuarrman. Do you manufacture anything there? 

Colonel Hutu. No,sir. Werenovate, modify, and do normal main- 
tenance on ammunition. 

The Cuarrman. Any one of these ordnance plants where you manu- 
facture anything, you call that out. 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will make available this authorization 
for $5,427,100. 

Mr. Gavin. Off the record, Mr. Chairman—I said off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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The CHarrmMan. Now the next item is California Institute of 
Technology, Calif.: Research and development facilities, acquisition 
of land and utilities, $1,453,030. That is on page 341. Now, what 
is there? 

Colonel Dizrenporr. The jet-propulsion laboratory is a Govern- 
ment-owned contractor-operated facility, operated by the California 
Institue of Technology. It performs basic and applied research in 
connection with jet-propulsion engines and solid and liquid propellents. 
It now has a total of 61 acres which it owns, and four which 1t—— 

The Cuarrman. When was it established? 

Colonel Diznrenporr. 1945, sir. 

The CuHarrman. I see. All right. Without objection, we agree to 
that one. 

Mr. WickrersHAM. You are getting 18 acres of land there, at $2,000 
an acre. 

Mr. Jonnson. It is right in Pasadena, a big city. 

The CHairman. Now the Detroit Arsenal, Mich.: Research and 
development facilities, acquisition of land and buildings, and utilities, 
$3,009,000. 

General Barricer. Page 356. 

The CuHairmMan. The Detroit Arsenal research and development 
facilities, acquisition of land and buildings, and utilities, $3,009,000. 
Your book calls for $8 million and authorization of $7 million. What 
about that, Mr. Smart? 

Colonel Davis. Part of that, Mr. Chairman, is authorized by Public 
Law 910. 

The CHatrMAN. Now let’s see. Let’s see how much. How much 
of the $7,859,000 has already been authorized? 

Colonel Davis. $5,100,000, sir. 

Mr. Hess. $4,850,000 out of the $7,000,000. 

The CuarrMan. I want to see. How much carried in this authori- 
zation of the $3,009,000? Is it all carried? 

Mr. Hess. $4,850,000 in this last column is the one that is carried 
under Public Law 910. 

Colonel Davis. The authorization in Public Law 910 was $5,100,000, 
and we have already financed $250,000, leaving an unfinanced amouut 
of $4,850,000. 

The CuarrMANn. Okay. Now take the Erie Ordnance Depot, Ohio: 
Storage and supporting facilities and utility, $6,283,000. 

Mr. Doyur. Page 360. 

Colonel Hutu. Erie is our principal depot for antiaircraft and on 
carriage fire control for antiaircraft material. In addition, it is a 
reserve storage depot for regular artillery and does proof test firing— 
not proving in the sense that Aberdeen Proving Ground is a proving 
ground, but test fires antiaircraft guns, carriages, and tank cannon. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we will make available $3,015,800. 

Now take your next item, Frankford Arsenal. 

Mr. Doyte. Page 369. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Frankford is a facility in the permanent 
arsenal—— 

The CuatrMan. Frankford Arsenal. Now, you want an authoriza- 
tion of $12 million. You only make available $3,233,700. Now that 
is one of your old arsenals. 
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Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Available, $3,233,700. 

Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pa.: Storage facilities, supporting 
facilities, land acquisition and utilities, $15,176,500. 

[r. Doyie. Page 378. 

Colonel Hutu. Letterkenny is the ordnance depot about the same 
size performing the same functions to about the same capacity for the 
First Army Area, that part of the Second Army Area east of the 
Allegheny Mountains and the military district of Washington, that 
Anniston performs for the Third Army Area 

The CHarrmMan. Make available $10,893,300. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t heard much complaint 
from Mr. Garvin in the last few minutes. 

The CHarrMan. Now wait. 

Mr. Hess. May I ask a question? I would like to clear one thing, 
if I can. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Let me ask this one question. I notice in all these 
various items here—Aberdeen Proving Ground and practically all 
of them—they are old stations that have been established for many 
years. | presume that during the past war they were working to 
capacity and I presume that during the last war a great deal of money 
was spent on them then. Now I notice in just hurriedly glancing 
over here that there is way over a hundred million dollars being spent 
in just 5 or 6 years after the last war on these stations that have been 
in existence for these many years and were operating to capacity 
just about 6 years ago. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Van Kuren. I think Aberdeen is an excellent illustration of 
that, sir, and Colonel Diefendorf can give you the picture of what 
has happened in the research and development field. 

Mr. Hess. That is Aberdeen; yes. There is research and develop- 
ment, we know that, going on at Aberdeen. And there are other 
stations similar to Aberdeen. There are other stations that, it seems 
to me, are for storage of ammunition. Wasn’t there ammunition 
storage during the war? 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir, there was ammunition storage there and 
there is still the same there. As near as we can compute, with money 
appropriated and budgeted in the 1952 budget, less all shipments 
and decreases that we can foresee or estimate, the increased storage 
of ammunition and general supplies is less than will be required 
assuming our computations are reasonably correct—in the case of 
ammunition it is one-sixth of the total that will be required. For 
the general supplies it is approximately 50 percent. And that does 
not include vehicles and that type of material to be stored inside. 
That is boxed material to go inside of warehouses. 

Mr. Hess. Well, are we building up storage capacity to a greater 
extent than we did during the war? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. I think I would like to point this out here, 
having reviewed the whole program for the Department: During a 
time of w ar, such as during World War II, for example, to which the 
question relates, the requirements for storage are considerably less 
than they are for the period in which we now find ourselves. In other 
words, what w are doing now is unde rtaking to establish a production 
level and meee in storage, in stock, to support us if war came sud- 
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denly. That means-more storage than when you are conducting an 
all-out war where except for the surge tanks, so-called, at the ports 
and the back-up, the stuff flows from the factory to the dock more than 
it does into storage depots. This difference under this program, I 
think, accounts, for the different result here. 

Mr. Hess. All right. 

Mr. Bates. Didn’t you have that same condition in 1939? 

Secretary BeNpDEeTSEN. Not at all. 

Mr. Barres. Why not? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. It was very different then. As a matter of 
fact, | have not too long ago, about 8 or probably 10 months ago, 
reviewed the procurement that went on in 1939, 1940, 1941, and 1942, 
and the rate of production which ensued. We never really got pouring 
out of the end of the horn until 1942. 

Colonel Hutu. 1942, sir. 

Secretary BenpretseNn. Anything like what we face now. That was 
late 1942. 

Colonel Hutu. Yes. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Most of the production, if you will recall, 
was caused by placing orders in this country by Britain and by France 
in 1940. That started the aircraft industry going. It started some of 
the ammunition flow. 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Not our own orders. So we didn’t have the 
same parallel, Mr. Bates. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Hess. I take it, then, practically all of this construction here 
is permanent construction, isn’t it? 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. All right. , 

The CHairMANn. The next item is Lima Ordnance Depot, Ohio, 
$432,600. What page is that on? 

Colonel Davis. Page 390, sir. 

The CuarrMan. O. K. Without objection, we will agree to 
$432,600. The next is 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, there is no appropriation for 1952 there. 

The CHarrMAN. Oh, that is right. We will strike that out. 

Now the next is Malta Test Station, N. Y. Research and develop- 
ment facilities, acquisition of land and utilities, $160,000. 

Mr. Smarr. The same situation. 

The CHarrmMan. No money. Strike that out. 

The next is Milan Arsenal, Tenn.: Additional water supply facilities, 
$116,000. 

General Barricer. Page 298, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. Without objection, we will agree to 
that. 

Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot, Wash.: Storage and supporting 
facilities, and utilities, $5,218,200. That is right down here. I know 
about this one. 

General Barricrer. Page 400. 

Mr. Hess. Tacoma, Wash. 

The CHarrMan. Oh. Thatisright. We reduce that to $4,485,200. 

Muroe Air Force Base, Calif.: Range-bombing facility, $105,000. 
What page is that? 
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General Barricer. Page 406, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Is that only $105,000? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, that is only a part of the base. I imagine 
the Air Force will be in here for some more, won’t they? 

Mr. Smart. Plenty. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. All right, without objection, we approve $105,000. 

Navajo Ordnance Depot, Ariz.: Storage and supporting facilities, 
and utilities, $1,075,400. 

General Noup. Page 408. 

The CHarrman. We make available $656,000. Now you next one 
is Picatinny Arsenal, N. J.: Research and development and opera- 
tional facilities, and utilities, $5,591,000. 

General Noup. Page 413. 

The Caatrman. We will make available $926,000. All right, the 
next is Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colo., storage and supporting facil- 
ities, and utilities, $6,554,000. 

General Barricer. Page 430. 

The CHatrMan. We will make available $4,500,000. 

The next is Raritan 

Mr. Van:Zanpor. Mr. Chairman, I noticed there you are converting 
a coal-fired heater to gas. Isn’t that right near the coal fields? 

Mr. Hess. Colorado. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Sure, they dig coal in Colorado. 

Mr. WickrrsHAM. Gas is a lot cheaper. 

The CHarrMan. There is no money being appropriated for that, 
not a penny. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We fellows from the coal fields like to have it 
mentioned. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Raritan Arsenal, N. J.: Storage and 
supporting facilities, $4,346,000. We will make available $3,392,000. 

The next is Ravenna Arsenal, Ohio, ammunition maintenance and 
buildings, $425,000. Without objection, we will agree to it. 

Red River Arsenal, Tex.: Troop housing, storage facilities, traming 
facilities, and utilities, 12 million. 

Now, is that an ordnance facility? 

Colonel Hutu. That is not a manufacturing arsenal. It was named 
an arsenal because they do manufacture components used in the 
rebuild of their ordnance quipment, but not as we speak of Rock Island 
and Frankford. 

It is principally a duplicate for the Fourth Army area of what 
Anniston is for the Third Army, plus a training center for ordnance 
troops. 

The CHarrMan. I see. 

Mr. WickersHamM. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on this? 
It applies generally. On these administration buildings and other 
buildings, I noticed your square-foot cost is $16.80. Is that the over- 
all cost of planning and everything, or is that just the cost a contractor 
gets? 

General Noup. I will answer that. That includes for a permanent 
facility, as it does for others, but this is the price for a permanent 
facility, the architect engineer costs, the supervision of the Govern- 
ment, the planning that goes into it, and its share of the utilities, 
except for long lead lines where you have to connect with a remote 
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boiler or something like that. So that is all-inclusive—the Govern- 
ment costs, the contractor’s price, the enginecring fees we may have to 
pay, and a share of the utilities. 

Mr. WickrersHAam. May Task: With reference to utilities, generally 
speaking, though, the companies supply the utilities? That is, they 
lay the gas line to the gate, don’t they? 

General Noup. That is right. 

Mr. WickersHam. O. K. 

The CHarrMan. We will make it $10,193,800. 

Redstone Arsenal, Ala.: Troop housing, training facilities, research 
and development facilities, supporting facilities and utilities, $26,- 
574,500. How close is this to Anniston now? 

Colonel Hutu. Redstone is about 75 miles from Anniston, sir, 
but it has an entirely different mission, principally research and 
development, and Colonel Diefendorf will explain that to you. 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute now. Any manufacturing done 
there, at Redstone, Ala.? 

Colonel Dizrenporr. There is no manufacturing done per se at the 
present time, but we are working up to that and it is expected that 
some manufacturing will be done in the very near future. 

The CHairMan. This is a new installation. This was established 
in 1943. How many acres of land do you have there—4,495, I see. 
Now, how many men there? 

Colone! Dizrenpvorr. They have at the present time 4,018 men, 
civilians. 

The CHarrMan. How many civilian employees? 

Colonel Direrenporr. That is the number of civilians, sir, and 
thev have about 440 enlisted men and 60 officers. 

The CHarrMan. And how far is it out of Huntsville? 

Mr. VAN Kuren. About 8 miles, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have 4,000 employees there? 

Colonel Dirzrenporr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. It was established in 1943. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Not for that purpose. 

The CHarrMan. What was this base used for during 1943, during 
the war? 

Colonel Huu. It was primarily for loading assembly of chemica! 
ammunition. You know the Chemical Corps had Huntsville, which 
was a large chemical plant right adjacent to Redstone. 

The CuatrmMan. How much has already been spent there, on this 
plant? 

Colonel Hutu. I do not have those details, sir. 

General Barricur. We can supply them, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary BunperseN. Mr. Van Kuren will supply them for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Van Kuren. The original investment in Redstone and Hunts- 
ville Arsenals combined, which is now the one installation, was 
approximately $70 million, sir. That included land and the ordnance 
and chemical facilities there. Since Ordnance assumed the entire 
arsenal in the modification of the existing facilities and addition of 
new buildings, we have spent $4,250,000. 

The CHatRMAN. Then we will make available now $15,584,000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, $3,290,900. What page? 

General Barricrer. Page 500. 
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The CuarrmMan. We mark that down to $404,900. 

Rossford Ordnance Depot, Olio: $10,379,533. 

Mr. Doyux. Page 505. 

General Barricer. Page 505. 

The CuatrMan. What kind of arsenal is that now? 

Colonel Hutu. Rossford Ordnance Depot is for the western half 
of the Second Army Area and eastern half of the Fifth Army Area. 
It performs the same functions as I described for Anniston and other 
areas. 

The CHatrMan. We will make that $8,313,533. 

San Jacinto Ordnance Depot, Tex., $254,000. 

Mr. Hess. Nothing to be spent this year. 

The CuatrMan. Strike that out, then. 

Savanna Ordnance Depot, IIl., $3,472,000. What page is that on? 

General BarrigErR. Page 518. 

Mr. Doyte. Page 518. 

Mr. Brooks. Page 518. 

The CuarrMan. $1,430,000. All right, the next one is Seneca 
Ordnance Depot, N. Y. 

Colonel Hutt. Seneca is an ordnance depot performing about the 
same function of the reserve and ammunition storage as was de- 
scribed for Blue Grass, but for the New York-New England area. 

The CuarrMan. I will reduce that to $619,600. 

The next is Sierra Ordnance Depot. 

Mr. Brooks. 531. 

The CyatrMan. Reduce that to $1,293,000. 

The next is Sioux Ordnance Depot. 

Mr. Brooks. That is 537. 

The CuairmMan. We reduce that to $809,100. 

The next is Springfield. 

Mr. Brooks. 540. 

The CuarrMAN. We approve that in its full amount, $310,000. 

Mr. Bares. What happens to the old elevators there? 

Mr. Van Kuren. They are too small capacity for the work we must 
do with them now. 

The CHatrMan. Terre Haute Ordnance, $1,982,200. 

Mr. Brooks. 543. 

The Cuairman. We approve that for $756,800. 

Tooele Ordnance Depot, Utah, $5,242,500. 

Mr. Brooks. 548. 

The CHairMan. We approve that for $4,232,600. 

Umatilla Ordnance Depot: Storage facilities, supporting facilities, 
and utilities, $4,272,100. What page is it on? 

General Noup. 553. 

Mr. Brooks. 553. 

Mr. Bares. Is that central heating plant all worn out in 10 years? 

Colonel Hutu. I didn’t hear you, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. There isn’t any appropriation. 

Mr. Bares. I know, but they are asking an authorization. You 
had a central heating plant built 10 years ago and now you are asking 
for a new authorization for a central heating plant. 

Mr. Van Kvuren. We do not have a central heating plant there 
now, sir. Weare hoping by this plant to eliminate 13 small uneconom- 
ical and expensive to maintain separate plants. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, in all places of this—how many people there? 

Colonel Huty. There are about 2,000 there now, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is it used for? 

Colonel Hutu. It is a reserve ammunition storage depot, with 
warehouse for reserve storage—— 

The CHairmMan. Of course, it is more economical to have a central 
heating plant. But we will take that up next vear. We don’t want 
to do everything in one vear because we won’t have an opportunity 
to see you people again. Cut that down to $407,000. 

Watertown Arsenal, Mass., $5,113,800. 

Mr. Hess. Nothing this year. 

Mr. Brooks. 558. 

The Cuarrman. Strike that out of the bill. 

Watervliet Arsenal, N.Y. 

Mr. Brooks. 561. 

Mr. Barrs. These elevators are too small, too, Colonel? 

Mr. Van Kuren. In a couple of cases that is correct, ves sir. 

The CHairMan. We approve that in the amount of $375,500. 

White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex.: Troop housing, training 
facilities, research and development facility, storage facilities, sup- 
porting facilities, and utilities, $15,156,400. What page? 

Mr. Brooks. 564. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now let’s look at that just a second. 
What is carried on out at White Sands Proving Ground? 

Colonel Dizrenpvorr. White Sands Proving Ground is the Ord- 
nance’s proving ground for guided missiles and rocket-engineered 
testing work. 

The CHatrMan. How many men are out there? 

Colonel Dizrenporr. We have at the present time out there 119 
officers, 1,434 enlisted men, and 1,100 civilians. 

The CHarrman. How many acres of ground have you? 

Colonel Dizrenvorr. 815,000 acres. 

Mr. Exsron. Are you acquiring any more land? 

Mr. Van Kuren. No, sir. 

Colonel Dinrenporr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was approved and established in 1945. 

Colonel Dinrenporr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And it has been in constant use for various 
experimental work or various research or various use since that time? 

Colonel Dinrenporr. In connection with guided missiles and 
rockets; yes sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrMan. Now wait 1 minute. Let me see what you are 
appropriating for 1952 

Colonel Davis. Page 565. 

The CHatrman. Oh, yes, I see your items over here. Extension 
of laboratory buildings, camp facilities, operating access roads, et 
cetera. There they are. Cut that down to $6,893,500. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one ques- 
tion. I notice you are paving 337,000 square yards of road. Could 
you tell me why your cost per square yard is so much less in New 
Mexico than it is in the East? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Because of the nature of the land there. It 
doesn’t require the deep preparation of it. 
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Mr. WickersHam. What kind of pavement are they using, rock 
asphalt? 

General Noup. I think so; yes, sir. We can give you the details 
on that, if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Wickersuam. That is all right. 

General Nouip. But I would expect that that would be bituminous 
material. 

The CHarrMan. Now your next item 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, a question, please. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Colonel, this amount of money requested covers 
the Army construction at White Sands. How about the Navy and 
Air Force? 

Colonel Dirrenporr. The Army has primary responsibility for 
White Sands Proving Ground and for these facilities the Army is 
going to pay for all those. The Navy would only pay for those things 
that are peculiar to the sg y, such as equipment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. If the Navy wants to improve what they have 
there, will they have to come in here and ask for money or is it incor- 
porated in this request? 

Colonel Dizrenporr. It is incorporated in this request. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. The same thing applies to the Air Force? 

Colonel DizrenporF. Yes, sir. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Except, of course, for Holloman. 

Colonel Dinrenporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Are you going to increase the number of men out there, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Dizrenporr. Yes, sir; we are. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, the next item is Wingate Ordnanee—you 
have that reduced down. We reduce that down to $6,893,500. 

The next item is Wingate Ordnance ney ie New Mexico: Storage 
and supporting facilities and utilities, $3,995,000. We reduce that 
to $3,299,000. 

Mr. Exston. What page, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrMan. It is page 599. 

[ want to thank the officers—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, before we close this up. I came in 
just a little bit late. I would like to ask in reference to this Red River 
Arsenal, what is it going to be used for? What is the addition there? 

Colonel Hutxu. Red River Arsenal is a distribution depot for all 
ordnance material to the Fourth Army Area. It is a large storage 
depot, reserve storage. It has rebuild shops for all types of ordnance 
material, plus an ammunition loading plant, the Lone Star loading 
plant, which is planned to be opened as a contractor-operated plant. 

In addition to the jet supply ammunition, renovation of ammunition 
and rebuild of general supplies and other 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you: Is this permanent construction? 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. 

The CyarrMan. All right. I want to thank the officers of the 
Ordnance Corps for their able manner in which they supplied the com- 
mittee with full information. They gave us a very exhaustive brief, 
giving in minute details every justification for every item of expendi- 
ture. You are to be congratulated on the manner in which you pre- 
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pared your brief. It will be of direct aid to us in our consideration, 
Thank you very much. 

Now we will take the officers of the Quartermaster Corps. What 
is the first page in this new book? 

General Barricer. 605. Mr. Murnane will make the presenta- 
tion for the Quartermaster Corps. 


TESTIMONY OF C. M. MURNANE, CHIEF OF DEPOT FACILITIES, 
BRANCH OF FIELD SERVICES, OFFICE OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Murnane. Mr. Chairman, I am C. M. Murnane, the Chief of 
the Depot Facilities Branch of Field Services, Office of the Quarter- 
master General. 

The CHatrMan. Well, now, I see your first item is Atlanta General 
Depot, storage facilities and utilities, $1,260,000. It was established 
in 1940. It is 1,489 acres of land now. How many men have you 
down there? 

Mr. Murnane. How many men? 

The CHAarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Murnane. There are about 2,800 employees at the Atlanta 
Depot right at the present time, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Are they civil service employees or Army per- 
sonnel? 

Mr. Murnane. Civil service employees in major part. There are 
some Ordnance—— 

The CuarrMan. How many Army personnel have you there? 

Mr. Murnane. There are some Ordnance personnel at the Atlanta 
Army Ordnance School. 

The CuatrmMan. Now of course the Quartermaster Department is a 
large department of the Army. Now in these quartermaster depots, 
the bulk of the people are civilian employees or Army personne]? 

Mr. Murnane. In the majority they are civilian, civil service 
employees, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now you propose to build a warehouse down in 
Atlanta. How many warehouses you got down there? 

Mr. Murnane. Well, at the Atlanta depot we have approximately 
16 warehouses, totaling 4,780,000 square feet. 

The CHarrMan. Can you give the committee how much is the 
capital investment since 1940 down in Atlanta? 

Mr. Murnane. The capital investment in the depot, which was 
built during 1942 and 1943- 

Secretary BENDETSEN. How much? 

Mr. Murnane. The capital investment totals approximately $39 
million. 

The CuarrmMan. And you have how many square feet there now? 

Mr. Murnane. Four million. 

The CHarrMan. Now what area does this warehouse serve? 

Mr. Murnane. That serves all of the southeastern United States. 

The CuarrMan. Now it is strictly for the Army? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, all technical services. 

The CuatrmMan. All what? 

Mr. Murnane. It is a general depot; yes, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. Well, it is not for the Navy and it is not for the 
Air Force? 

Mr. Murnane. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is strictly for the Army? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Would it be feasible to use that depot for Navy or 
Air Force warchousing? 

Mr. Murnane. There are 4,700,000 square feet of warehouse there 
now, with a potential of another quarter of a mile or a half mile, and 
any additional warehousing above that would require acquisition of 
additional land. We cannot build 

The CuarrMan. Then it wouldn’t be possible to utilize the Atlanta 
depot without expansion of its present facilities? 

Mr. Murnane. That is correct, additiona! land—— 

The CHarrMaAn. Both as to land and buildings? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMAN. The reason I asked that: because the Subcom- 
mittee on Expenditures is a little critical of building a Marine Corps 
warehouse down 150 miles away from there and said we ought to 
utilize the Army warehouse up in Atlanta. Of course—all right, 
without objection, we approve $1,226,000. 

Now take your next item 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. May I ask something 
about the Atlanta warehouse? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Exsron. That warehouse served during World War II, did it 
not, served the same area in World War II? 

Mr. Murnane. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Extsron. And served more men than are contemplated to be 
in the service now? Why do you need the additional space? 

Mr. Murnane. The depot at present has a larger mission and a 
larger procurement program. 

Mr. Exsron. What is the larger program? It serves the same 
area, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Murnane. It serves the same Army area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. Well, then, why do you need the additional space? 

Mr. Murnane. The additional procurement? 

Secretary BenprerseN. Well, the answer to that, Mr. Elston, is 
that under this program all the technical services require more space 
than we did in World War II for storage because during all-out war 
our materials flow to the troops in action. Now we are building up 
some reserve. That takes more space than it does in all other opera- 
tions. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, it is to be hoped when we get these ware- 
houses and when we fill them up we won’t be in such a hurry to sell 
them out. I don’t think what has worried the committee and what 
has worried the Congress and what has worried the committee and 
what has worried the country is that we go ahead and build these 
warehouses and then we manufacture the implements of war and use 
them for a while and then we don’t put them in a warehouse. So we 
have to start all over again. 

Now this will take care—these are permanent buildings, aren’t they? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. There can be no excuse for not storing clothes and 
ordnance of any kind at this warehouse? 

Mr. Murnane. Any item that requires closed storage; yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. That is right. Now take vour next one: Auburn 
General Depot, Wash.: $7,324,000. Give a little something about 
that. 

Mr. Murnane. Auburn General Depot is the distribution point 
to the Northwest, including the port of Seattle. 

The CHarrMan. It serves the same purpose there? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That Atlanta does down in the Southeast? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Reduce that to $6,720,000. All right, now take 
your next one. Belle Mead General Depot, N. J.,$16 million. What 
page is that on? 

Mr. Doyte. 611. 

General Barricsr. 611. 

Secretary BenpETsEN. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHarrMan. We recommend all that. 

Take your next one: Columbus General Depot, Ohio, troop housing, 
shops and utilities, $600,000. 

General Barricrer. Page 613. 

Mr. Bares. Where ts this Belle Mead? 

Mr. Murnane. Belle Mead is just out of Princeton, N. J.; the 
Belle Mead station. 

The CHarrman. All right, we approve Columbus General Depot, 
$600,000. 

Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Indiana: Shops and utilities, 
942 thousand. What page? 

Mr. Doy.e. 616. 

Secretary BenpretseNn. Page 616, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. All right, we approve the $942,000. 

Fort Lee, Va., $3,291,000. What page? 

Mr. SMART. 621. 

Mr. Doyte. 621. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We approve $2,955,700. 

Mr. Gavin. How about that 616-—— 

The CHatrMAN. What? 

Mr. Gavin. Page 616. 

The CuarrmMan. Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Indiana? 

Mr. Gavin. No. 

Colonel Davis. That comes Jater in the bill, sir. It appears on 
page 17 in the bill. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is right. 

Colovel Davis. That is the only project we have out of order in the 
book. 

Mr. Etstron. Mr. Chairman, may we revert to the Columbus, Ohio, 
project for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. You are asking there for $600,000. Is that some- 
thing new, that box-and-crate shop? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir; it is. The present box-and-crate shop is 
in a very, very poor location. It is a temporary building which is a 
fire hazard to 50 percent of the depot. 
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Mr. Euston. Now, I am wondering if you investigated the possi- 
bility of using the facilities at Wilmington, Ohio, which are being 
abandoned? They have some fine facilities there they are not using 
at all. Wilmington is not far from Columbus. Now why do you 
build something new in Columbus when you are abandoning something 
in Wilmington, Ohio? 

Mr. Murnane. Well, the depot operation is such, sir, that the 
immediate availability of the boxes and crates is a big factor. 

Mr. Euston. Well 

Secretary BENDETSEN. We have about a $70 million or $80 million 
capital investment at the Columbus General Depot and this is only a 
small part of the whole establishment which requires as vou will note 
on page 613 additional 

Mr. Exsron. Well, it is still a capital investment of $600,000. By 
going a few miles away 

Mr. Murnane. Sir 

Mr. Eiston. At Wilmington, Olio, you have facilities that you are 
completely abandoning and are not doing anything at all. 

Mr. Gavin. What kind of facilities? 

Mr. Exsron. That was an airstrip down there. 

Mr. Murnane. The box shop at Columbus only represents $276,000 
sir. The $600,000 includes a barracks. 

Mr. Euston. I know, but there are barracks dewn there, too. 

Mr. Murnane. The Spare Parts Company of the Engineer Supply 
are presently out there, but they are in Fort Haves where the barracks 
are temporary. It means transportation back and forth to the depot. 
The men carry a bag lunch with them at noontime. It is a very, very 
unsatisfactory operation. 

Mr. Euston. Well, I won’t take the time to go into it now, but I wish 
vou would get me an answer as to why you can’t use the facilities at 
Wilmington, Ohio. 

(The information is as follows.) 

The Wilmington, Ohio, Airfield is 50 miles from Columbus General Depot 
and on the other side of the city. It would not be economical to house the troops 
who work in the depot at Wilmington and haul them to the depot. Boxing and 
crating also could not be economically carried on 50 miles away as in many cases 
the box has to be built around the equipment which would require that the 
unboxed equipment be shipped to Wilmington and returned boxed to the depot. 


The CHarrMan. I would suggest this, Mr. Elston: Let’s try to 
use the place that is being abandoned for something else, instead of 
going out and buying a new base. That is the way we want to do. 

Secretary BenprTsEN. Certainly we would be more than glad to 
look into this. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Now the next is Memphis General Depot. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, can we go back to Fort Lee 
there for a moment? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I notice the training school includes AGO and 
QM and also WAC? Are you going to need all this money when the 
new center is completed at McClellan? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. In the testimony here this morning, you 
will recall, Mr. Van Zandt, the WAC plans embrace using both 
Fort Lee 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It will overflow into Lee? 
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Secretary BENDETSEN. That is right, sir, and McClellan. 
The CuatrmMan. That is right. Now what page is Memphis on? 
Mr. Hess. 625. 

Mr. Doyte. 625. 

The CuHatrMan. All right. Memphis, we O. K. that. They are 
appropriating all the money asked for. 

New Cumberland General Depot, Pa., $1,980,000. 

Mr. Doyur. 627. 

The CHairmMan. We will make available $1,680,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Where is that located, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Near Harrisburg. 

Mr. Murnane. Right across the river from Harrisburg, | 

The CuatrrMan. Now Richmond Quartermaster Depot, 8: 
What page is that on? 

Mr. Doyue. 630. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. 632. 

The CHatrMANn. We will make available $3,360,000. 

Mr. Etstron. Where is the research laboratory? 

Secretary BenprersEN. The Quartermaster Research Laboratory 
has been before this committee and authorized by the Congress 2 years 
ago. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. It hasn’t been authorized yet. We are authorizing 
it now. 

Mr. Smarr. No. It has already been authorized. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It was specific legislation. How well we know. 

Mr. Gavin. They took it away from Philadelphia. Do you recall 
that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuartrMan. No, sir; I don’t recall it. Go ahead now. I never 
recall things that call for trouble. 

Mr. Bares. It was a sound decision. 

The Cuarrman. Richmond Quartermaster. What page is that on? 

Mr. Brooks. 632. 

The CHarrMAN. Richmond, $3,360,000. 

Schenectady General Depot. 

General Barricger. Six hundred and thirty-seven. 

Mr. Brooks. What did you do with Richmond? 

The CHainMAN. We approved it, for $3,360,000. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a reduction. 

The CuairmMan. Oh, ves. 

Now Schenectady, $3,987,400. 

Mr. Bares. Are these all permanent warehouses we are building? 
What is our stock position? How many years are you going to keep? 
What is the average amount of time you are going to have in stock? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. What is the average time? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. Your point before was that we did not need 
these warehouses during the war because of the flow of goods imme- 
diately to the front. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. This will be an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. Bares. I know, but for a war period. A year’s supply to con- 
duct the war, 6 months to conduct the war, or how long? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Are you referring to the level of stocking? 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 
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Secretary BenpetseNn. Well, our stock levels of procurement—off 
the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Bares. You are stockpiling, then? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. That is what I want. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, before we go any further, I think it 
is important that we get an answer to it. There are a tremendous 
number of items in here for warehouses. You see warehouses every 
time we turn a page. I want to ask vou whether or not some of these 
warehouse items aren’t in here because it is anticipated that we will 
continue to make contributions to foreign countries in the military- 
assistance program? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. No, sir. The warehouse program which is 
in the authorization here, which we carefully screened, in phase with 
our procurement program, is to provide solely for Army procurement. 
It is not with relation to MDAP or even military aid. 

Mr. Euston. It doesn’t take that in consideration at all? 

Secretary BenpDrETsEN. No, sir, it does not. That is a separate 
matter. 

Now of course there are certain loads flowing through. They don’t 
stop there to rest. We flow through our supply system in order to— 
for instance, the Army has responsibility for procuring and shipping 
as against other appropriations, not Army appropriations, all the 
matériel which is authorized for ground-force use in foreign military 
aid. 

Now a portion of that flows through our depot, but this request is 
to accommodate the procurement of modern weapons and equipment 
for our own Army, the United States Army. 

The CuatrMan. Now, if we build warehouses now, we want to keep 
them and we want plenty of reserve stock. 

The next item is Sharpe General Depot, Calif.; $10,411,100. You 
appropriate all the money. Without objection, that is agreed to. 

Mr. Gavin. What was that again? What page is that on? 

Mr. Hess. 643. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. On the record. 

Mr. Gavin. I think we should hold that in abeyance. 

The CHarrMAN. No. 

The next item is ‘“‘Utah General Depot’’- 

Mr. Exusron. Mr. Chairman, before we go on, let’s have a little time 
to inquire about some of these things. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Euston. We are enclosing 12 warehouses with masonry walls, 
$1,360,000. What is the matter with the warehouses the way they 
are now? 

Mr. Murnane. The warehouses at present are frame, sir, and the 
wood has curled and dried to the point where sand and rain and any- 
thing can blow in on the supplies. There are places in those ware- 
houses, sir, where you can put your hands through and, I understand 
they have been nailed and renailed until there is no wood to drive 
nails, 
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Mr. Exstron. What kind of supplies are you putting in these ware- 
houses? 

Mr. Murnane. Subsistence, clothing—general supplies. 

Mr. Euston. And this is just to put masonry around those? 

Mr. Murnane. Block walls and replace those frame sidings; 
yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Without objection, we agree—— 

Mr. Euston. Why the five new warehouses, then? What are 
they for? 

Mr. Murnane. That is for the additional load. And there is a 
tremendous amount of supply and material at the Sharpe General 
Depot that should be—it is out in open storage now. 

Mr. Euston. $8,400,000, five warehouses. 

Mr. Murnane. Yes. 

Mr. Barns. Are those going to be masonry walls, too? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They will be 200 feet by 1,000, that is, 200 feet 
wide and 1,000 feet long. That is as long as from here to the Capitol. 

Mr. Brooks. Now your next item comes up with another warehouse. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, right there I would like to ask another 
question. I notice each time you build a warehouse, you have hard 
stands and in this instance you have hard stands, new, $163,000. 
Now, the mere fact that you build new warehouses doesn’t call for all 
that parking space, does it? 

Mr. Brooks. No. The hardstanding is for the operation of me- 
chanical handling equipment which is stocking and storing supplies 
that are adequate for open storage, outdoor storage. In other words, 
there is certain equipment in packages and so forth that can be stored 
outdoors. But it cannot be handled from the — A mechanical 


handling equipment without a proper base under Gravel and 
dirt and so forth just brings about a quagmire ies the stuff is in 
storage. 


Mr. Van Zanpt. What do you use, the Clark lifters? 

Mr. Murnane. If is a fork-lift operation with pallets; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You certainly don’t want to throw this stuff out 
in the weather and let it rain on it and all that. 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It would be in pretty bad shape. 

All right, without gegen we will agree on $10,411,100. 

Utah General Depot, $7,229,000. What page is that on? 

General Barricer. 649. 

Mr. Brooks. That. is principally warehouses, too. 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Four warehouses, 200 feet by 900 feet—the only 
thing I see about this program is we will have to have a telephone 
system through it to let the fellow know when it is time to stop. It 
is so big the will lose himself in it. 

Without objection——— 

Mr. Eston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know just how many 
men it is going to take to look after these warehouses alone. Now you 
have warehouses in here unt!] we have lost count of them. Those 
warehouses have to be policed. 

The Cuarrman. Fire protection. 
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Mr. Euston. They have to be taken care of. Have you any idea 
how many men are going to be required to just look after the ware- 
houses? 

Secretary BreNnpETSEN. Oh, yes, we do have. I can’t supply you 
the figure out of my head, but we have given our personne! program a 
careful screening and these are handled by employee guards at the 
depot. I think at this time Colonel Thompson could give you a 
very 

Mr. Evsron. Let’s just take this one case, for this for example. 

Secretary Benpursen. A good description of the warehouse situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Euston. All right, Colonel. I think we ought to get that in 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMArT. State your name for the record, Colonel. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. DEWITT THOMPSON 


Colonel THompson. My name is Col. Dewitt Thompson. 

The CuairmMan. All right, Colonel. How many men are you 
going to have there? 

Colonel THompson. I cannot say the exact number of additional 
men that we require to maintain these warehouses. I assume that 
the question goes to the fire protection, police? 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Colonel THompson. And roofing repair and so forth? However, 
I don’t think it would take very many because, as you will notice, our 
entire construction program of warehouses is at existing installations, 
and in the case of Sharpe, which we were just discussing, the increase 
in warehouse space is very little compared to the total that is now 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many men are employed now at the Utah 
General Depot? 

Mr. Murnane. 3,800 people employed at Utah. 

The CHarrMan. How many of them are soldiers? 

Mr. Murnane. There are no soldiers at. Utah. 

The CuairmMan. Then, 3,800 people are civilian personnel? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. How many will there be after this is approved? 

Mr. Murnane. For the purpose that you are asking the question, 
for maintenance and guard and protection, the total number would 
probably be not over 50 people I would say for these additional 
buildings. 

The CHarrman. Then—— 

Mr. Bares. Are these additional buildings? You are going to tear 
down some of the existing buildings? 

Mr. Murnane. Nothing to be torn down; no, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All this is new? 

Mr. Murnane. New on an existing ground within the reservation. 

The CuarrMan. Have you a catalog system? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, if you spend this $7,229,000, how much 
increased personnel will that cause you to have? 

Mr. Murnane. That would not depend upon the additional ware- 
house. That would depend upon the additional load by way of 
procurement. 
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The Cuarrman. Allright. Then if you have additional on account 
of procurement, will that cause any additional personnel? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. How much, then? 

Mr. Murnane. I would say for four warehouses there would be an 
additional 40 people in each warehouse. 

The Cuarrman. About 160? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. To 200 additional people? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. On account of this increased expenditure? 

Mr. Murnane. That would be my estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. And they would be permanent Federal employees? 

Mr. Murnane. So long as the mission lasts; ves, sir. 

Mr. Exston. Well, you still have to guard the warehouses in 
addition, don’t you? 

Mr. Murnane. Well, the patrol and the maintenance—I am 
setting that aside from the operating personnel. I mean handling 
the supplies is one item. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, in the very next item you have two 
more. It has just been a short time that I called attention of the 
Army to the fact that they were declaring surplus certain warehouses 
that ought to be needed. They have been declared surplus and 
‘shortly disposed of. Now you are building more of them. 

The CuarrMan. It wasn’t at the right place. 

Mr. Brooks. And the right time and the right person. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, we agree to $7,292,000. 

At Fort Worth, Tex.—— 

Mr. Brooks. Wait. Before you agree to Fort Worth, what are 
those two new warehouses for now? 

The CHarrMAN. We are getting to it. What page is that? 

General Barricer. Page 653 is Fort Worth. 

The Cuatrman. What are those two new warehouses for? 

Mr. Murnane. They are for additional quartermaster supplies— 
clothing, equipage, subsistence, and other quartermaster items. 

Mr. Brooks. The same things that these other warehouses are for? 

Mr. Murnane. Yes, sir. The other warehouses at general depot 
are primarily for other technical services. At the general depot we 
had to take care of the Medical Corps, Signal, Ordnance, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Brooks. What are you going to take care of at Fort Worth? 

Mr. Murnane. Quartermaster supplies. 

The CHarrMan. We must not be placed in the position where we 
hesitate to have storage facilities and then when we read articles in 
the paper where great quantities of supplies are left out in the weather, 
we are not in position to criticize. Without objection—— 

Mr. Brooks. I am just following the chairman’s suggestion that 
we shouldn’t be too hasty in declaring these things that are so badly 
needed surplus and then rebuilding them. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. We approve that, for $4,740,000. 

I want to thank the officers in the Department from the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

We go to the Chemical Corps. What page is ‘t? 
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Mr. Brooks. Page 659. 

The Cuarrman. Who is here from the Chemical Corps, Mr. 
Secretary? Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir; we have a witness here from the 
Chemical Corps. 

General Barricer. Mr. Lanza from the Chemical Corps. 


TESTIMONY OF A. A. LANZA, REPRESENTING ARMY CHEMICAL 
CENTER, MD. 


Mr. Lanza. My name is A. A. Lanza. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now tell us about this Army Chemical 
Center, Md.: Storage facilities, research and development facilities, 
supporting facilities and utilities. I think those words are used in 
every item that is appropriated. So I don’t know whether anybody 
will say that this whole bill is practically for the same thing. 

All right, tell us what is down here at the Army Chemical Center. 
Md. Where is it located? 

Mr. Lanza. It is located at Edgewood, Md. 

The CHatrmMan. Where? 

Mr. Lanza. Edgewood, Md. Edgewood is located about 20 miles 
north of Baltimore. 

The CHarrMAN. All right. Now I see this is for additional build- 
ings. What do you do there? 

Mr. Lanza. The Army Chemical Center, that is, the mission of that 
center is to develop chemicals, radiological and medical research. 

The CuarrmMan. Any classified work being carried on there? 

Mr. Lanza. Yes, sir; there is a great deal of classified work being 
done there. 

The CuatrMan. When was it established? 

Mr. Lanza. It was established in 1917. 

The CuHarrMan. How much personnel have you? 

Mr. Lanza. Sir? 

The CHarrMANn. What is the personnel there? 

Mr. Lanza. The personnel? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Lanza. There are approximately 5,000 civilians and about 
1,500 enlisted mcn and officers. 

The CuarrMan. Five thousand civilians and about 1,500 Army 
personnel? 

Mr. Lanza. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And a portion of it is classified laboratory work? 

Mr. Lanza. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And a portion of it is classified laboratory work? 

Mr. Lanza. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Or manufacturing work? 

Mr. Lanza. There is manufacturing at what is known as Edge- 
wood Arsenal, and our technical command is the research center. 

The CuarrMan. Now, the break-down gives the description of how 
you propose to use your money. They make available $4,270,950. 
Without objection— 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
of the Secretary at this point. 

The CHatrMAN. $4,270,915. All right. 
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Mr. WickrersHAm. I notice on page 662 that you are having to 
spend $1,196,000 there for construction of a building, or $23. 80 a 
square foot, and you say you are having to air condition because of 
prevailing high humidity i in the area. I wonder if in the future your 
department will give consideration to moving this type of facilities 
out into the central or other regions where you don’t have the high 
humidity and also where you will be away from this congested eastern 
area? 

Secretary Benprersen. I would like to answer that in this wav. 
We carefully took out of all projects all requests for air conditioning 
unless, as in this instance which I récall very well, it relates itself to 
the operations going on in the building. This, of course, does, as 
you will note in “the ‘Justification. 

Now, so far as moving this from its present location to a climate 
which would not require an installation of this type in order to con- 
trol the humidity for precision laboratory work, it would mean we 
would have to separate it from an installation that has a large capital 
investment. I think in the first place it should have been done. 

Mr. WickrersHaM. That wasn’t my question. In the future, in 
considering that, would you give that consideration? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I think there will be some legislation requiring 
some decentralization wherever possible. Because I think we are 
making an awful mistake im trying to put all our activities in the 
industrial centers. 

Mr. WickersHAM. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary BenpetseN. I fully agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. | fully agree on decentralization. 

The CHarrRMAN. There is an amendment now that will come up 
from the Banking and Currency Committee that where the Govern- 
ment spends its money for military plants this committee must approve 
them. We approve that item for $4,270,915. 

Deseret Chemical Depot, Utah: Storage facilities and acquisition 
of land and utilities, $1,585,400. 

Mr. Doyun. Page 695. 

Mr. Etsrox. What are open warehouses used for, 32 open ware- 
houses? 

Mr. Lanza. Those warehouses are required to store ammunition 
which is now in the open covered with tarpaulins. We don’t have 
any permanent warehouses at this depot. We are making some—— 

The CHarrman. Now—— 

Mr. Exusron. Just a moment. I don’t think he completed his 
answer. 

Mr. Lanza. The reason we are asking for these warehouses is be- 
cause our maintenance costs have been excessive because of the open 
storage. 

Mr. Euston. Will you still have to use a tarpaulin under the shed? 

Mr. Lanza. No, sir. The shed is a permanent type of construction, 
with three walls and one open side. 

The CHartrMan. I didn’t follow you as to what constitutes an open 
warehouse. 

Mr. Lanza. There are three sides to the building, with one side open. 

The Cuarrman. All right. One is 200 feet by 150, and one is 500 
feet by 900 feet, and one is 1,000 by 600 feet. Now, you would call 
that an open warehouse? Is that what you mean? 
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Mr. Lanza. I mean sides, sir, not size. Three sides. 

Mr. Bares. Spell it, will you, please? 

Mr. Lanza. S-i-d-e-s. 

General Noutp. I would like to explain that, Mr. Chairman. We 
have several different sizes of warehouses, but they have been stand- 
ardized within groups. The very large one you mentioned, the per- 
manent type, has fire walls in that long structure. 

The CHairMan. That is right. 

General Notp. But even so, it is moderate cost, about $8.40 a 
square foot. 

Now, the type that is here described, the three-sided warehouse, is 
standard for chemical, for ordnance, and for others. For certain 
specific purposes, as an economy measure, by stacking their materials 
appropriately, they can preserve from the weather those that are most 
important by getting them against the closed side. That is all. Only 
about half the cost, about $4 a square foot for that type. 

The CuHarrMan. Without objection, we approve $1,585,400. 

Now, the next one is Camp Detrick, Md.: Troop housing, storage, 
research and development, and supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$29 603,750. 

Mr. Dorie. Page 699. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Where is Camp Detrick? 


TESTIMONY OF M., F. PEAKE, RESEARCH AND ENGINEER DIVISION, 
CHEMICAL CORPS 


Mr. Prakn. My name is M. F. Peake. I am in the research and 
development organization of the Chemical Corps. Camp Detrick is 
at Frederick, Md. 

The CrarrMan. I think we can stop right there. We have enough 
information about that. 

Mr. Peake. I think the chairman knows about that, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection— 

Mr. Eirston. What is it? 

The CHarrMANn. Well, it is all classified stuff. 

General Barricer. Off the record on that one. 

The Cuarrman. Le me ask you this, then: Why shouldn’t this whole 
appropriation be made at this time for that work that goes on up 
there? What is the use now—they have asked here for $29,000,000 
authorization and you set up $20,795,900. Now all of this is classified 
work that is carried on up there, isn’t it? 

Mr. Peake. The entire work is classified, sir. 

The CHairmMan. That is right. Then why shouldn’t the committee 
go ahead and appropriate or authorize the full amount. Without 
objection 

Mr. Van Zanot. Mr. Chairman, if there is anything that we can 
review based on conditions that existed at the particular time, it is 
this subject. If we have no threat of war in the world this time 
next year, we might not want to go forward. 

The CHatrmMan. They have to get the appropriatoin. We can 
make the authorization. I think becasue it is all classified we will 
never get any more information than we are getting now, because we 
can’t go into this matter. It is better to go ahead and make available 
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the authorization of $29,603,750. Without objection, that is what 
the committee does. We are not doing this as a precedent. We have 
done it in two instances. And we are clearly warranted in a classified 
project, like we did when we had the atomic phase up—all right. 

Kastern Chemical Depot, Md.: Storage facilities and _ utilities, 
$79,500. 

General BArricEerR. Page 752. 

The CHarrRMAN. Page 752. 

Mr. Exston. May I ask why you have this separate installation, 
why all these things can’t be done at Edgewood? 

Mr. Lanza. Eastern Chemical Depot is a part of the Army Chem- 
ical Center and it is a depot within the Army Chemical Center. 

Mr. Exvston. Well, that still, 1 don’t believe, answers my question. 
Why couldn’t that all be handled at Edgewood? 

Mr. Lanza. Well, Edgewood—you mean Edgewood Arsenal? 

Mr. Euston. Yes. 

Mr. Lanza. Well, Edgewood Arsenal like Eastern Depot is also 
part of the Army Chemical Center, at Edgewood, Md. 

Mr. Euston. Oh, this is part of Edgewood? 

Mr. Lanza. Yes sir. 

Secretary BenpETsEN. The Army Chemical Center is sometimes 
known by the name of the place, Edgewood, but at the Army Chemical 
Center is a depot, namely, the Eastern Depot also an arsenal, which 
is called Edgewood Arsenal, and a number of other facilities, but it is 
all one place,.one installation. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, we fix it at $79,500. 

Midwest Chemical Depot, Arkansas, $740,000. What page is that? 

General Barricrer. Page 754. 

Mr. Brooks. Where is that located, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Lanza. Midwest Chemical Depot is located at Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The CHarrmMan. We will make that $640,000. 

The next is Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colo: Storage and opera- 
tional facilities and utilities, $738,400. 

General Barricer. Page 757. 

The CHarrman. All right, we will make that $600,000. 

Now that winds up the chemical. 

Mr. Bares. What is that dock loading facility out there in 
Colorado? 

Secretary BenDETSEN. It is a railroad dock. 

Mr. Lanza. Dock loading facilities—— 

The CuarrmMan. In Boston, when you use the word “dock,” you 
mean it is next to water. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, call a spade a spade. 

The CuarrmMan. The Signal Corps come around, please. Now the 
Signal Corps. What page? 

Mr. Doy.n. 760. 

The Cuarrman. Now Decatur Signal Depot, Ill.: Storage facilities, 
supporting facilities, and utilities, $4,256,000. 

Secretary Benpetsen. We have Maj. Gen. K. B. Lawton, deputy 
chief signal officer. 

The Crairman. All right, General, tell us something about this 
activity now at Decatur. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. K. B. LAWTON, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER 


General Lawton. This is one of the four Signal Corps branch depots. 
It is in Deeatur, Ill., and is a regular storage depot. Our most 
important parts there are automatic telephone equipment, teletype- 
writer equipment, and things of that sort. The bulk of the funds 
in here is for new repair shops. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. A maintenance repair shop. Now what 
kind of repair does the Signal Corps—— 

General Lawron. We repair all the radio and telephone equipment 
that are used for the entire Army. So the base maintenance, that is, 
the type of repair that can’t be done out in the field by troops, comes 
back to these repair shops. Then we have a large quantity of un- 
serviceable equipment left over from World War II which we are 
repairing instead of buying new equipment and we can repair that for 
about 15 cents on the dollar, hiring civilian personnel within our own 
shops. 

The CuHatrman. All right. 

Mr. Exsron. General, did I understand you to say you had some- 
thing left over from World War II? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. Well, that is the first time I ever heard of anything 
being left over. 

General Lawton. We have hundreds of millions of dollars Jeft 
over and we are utilizing it and issuing it to the new troops that are 
being formed. 

Secretary Brenpetsen. You should remember that most of the 
equipment and ammunition with which we have been fighting the war 
in Korea was left over from World War II. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Then down at Camp Benning or Fort McPherson or some place, if 
they have to have some repair of telephones and radios, it is all sent 
out to a depot of this character? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And there it is repaired? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And then it is sent back. How large a personnel 
have you there? 

General Lawron. At Decatur we have 2,713. 

The Cuarrman. Are they civil service employees? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And they are skilled repairmen in various technical 
fields? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now this work is maintained for ware- 
houses. You state out here what it is for. Without objection, we 
approve $3,424,000. 

All right, now take your next item, Lexington Signal Depot. 

Mr. Doyte. 772. 

The Cuarrman. All right, is that the same thing—— 

General Lawron. The same type of a depot, sir, one of the four. 

The Crarrman. All right. We will approve that in the amount of 
$4,595,000. 
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Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
on that. 

On page 773, moving and reassembling 35 small, portable ware- 
houses now on the proposed site will cost $35,000 to move them. 
Were they put there in the wrong place, or what is the reason for 
moving them? 

General Lawton. No, to put in the two new warehouses to be 
built at Lexington, there isn’t room on the reservation for the big 
warehouses. We can take some little ones that you have mentioned 
here and move them to one corner and get them in. 

Mr. WickersHam. Had there been over-all planning in the begin- 
ning, though, that wouldn’t have been necessary, would it? 

General Lawton. That is right, in 1943, during World War II, we 
built that and expected that would be the maximum size we would 
ever build the depot. 

The CHarrman, All right. Now let’s see—— 

General Lawron. But this does not necessitate our buying new 
land. That is why we are trying to shove everything into this 
particular area. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We will make that $4,595,000. Now, 
Monmouth, N. J.: Troop housing, hospital, research and develop- 
ment laboratory, storage fac ilities,. training facilities, supporting fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $29,519,500. This must be the headquarters? 

General Lawron. This is the Signal Corps’ main headquarters and 
has been there since 1917, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I thought—— 

The CHatrmMan. Wait one minute. What page is it? 

Mr. Doytx. Seven hundred and eighty. 

General Lawron. Seven hundred and eighty. 

The CHatrMan. Let’s see about this 29 million dollars. 

Mr. Gavin. Why, this is the laboratory that we had quite a con- 
troversy on. I thought this whole installation and facility was going 
to be moved up to New York State. 

Mr. Brooxs. No. Mr. Chairman, I was chairman of tha‘ sub- 
committee and the Watson Laboratory was moved up to New York. 
But in that arrangement, your subcommittee went up there and in- 
vestigated Monmouth there to see whether or not that wasn’t justi- 
fication to expand Monmouth there and take over the Watson Lab- 
oratory property. I hope that that is what is being done. It looks 
to me as though that is what is being done there, isn’t it? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. May I bring up the point here that the 
move to New York was not an army movement. The move you 
were speaking of, I think, was the proposal of the Air Force to move 
to Rome, N. Y., from somewhere in New Jersey. 

Mr. Brooks. Watson Laboratories. 

General Lawron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. You left Watson Laboratories and moved up to 
Griffiss Air Base, at Rome, N. Y. 

Mr. Gavin. Where? 

Mr. Brooks. Griffiss Air Force, at Rome, N. Y. 

Mr. Gavin. Has that move been made? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that move has been made and the Signal 
Corps has taken over the Watson Laboratory from the Air Force. 
We have renovated it and our people are now at Watson Laboratory. 
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The CuatrrMan. Let me get this for the record. Are there more 
people now when the Signal Corps takes it over than were there when 
the Air Force had the operation? 

General Lawron. It would be the same. We have filled the Wat- 
son Laboratory to capacity and we still need more space at Fort 
Monmouth for our research and development. 

The CuatrmMan. Then the community did not suffer on account of 
the change? 

General Lawton. No, sir; not as far as the number of civilians hired 
in that community. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, our subcommittee report showed at 
that time that Monmouth was overcrowded and needed expansion. 
I am sorry Mr. Towe is not here to review that at this time. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, we will reduce the appropria- 
tion to $18,162,500. 

Mr. Exusron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. I notice you have four school buildings in here for 
$8 million, $2 million apiece. How big are those school buildings? 

General Lawton. Those school buildings will hold 3,600, or divided 
by four, 900 students per building, sir. We run a school at Fort 
Monmouth for 5,000 students in the specialties of communications— 
like radio operators, mechanics, radar repair, cable splicing, automatic 
telephone switchboard, and on to 26 different specialties. 

Mr. Etsron. Then you have a school headquarters building, 213,- 
000. Can’t the headquarters be in one of the school buildings? 

General Lawron. It could, but we need—it is the same sort of a 
building. It is just the administrative people to operate that school 
and you need so many more square feet. We call it a school head- 
quarters. But we need space for 5,000 students in the school, plus the 
administration of that school. 

Mr. Exston. What type of construction are these? 

General Lawton. The Corps of Engineers. Not as good as we 
would like, but they will tell you what they are going to give us. 

General Nouv. Those will be permanent construction, Mr. Elston, 
of such a modest quality that General Lawton’s people do not care 
for them. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, General, I don’t quite understand that. 

General Nouip. Well, they are the most economical structures that 
we can design that will serve the purpose. 

Mr. Exsron. If we get a new schoolhouse in our city and spend 
two million dollars for it, we get a pretty good building, and a pretty 
big one, and fine construction. 

General Noup. Of this same size? 

Mr. Etsron. Yes, I think so. Some schools house as many as a 
thousand students. 

General Noup, This is the cheapest structure for the purpose, of 
permanent character, that we think we can design. 

The CHarrmMan. The next item is Philadelphia Signal Corps 
Procurement and Distribution Agency: Acquisition and conversion 
of Pennsylvania Athletic Club, $4,000,000. 

Mr. Doyte. 791. 

The CHatrmMan. Now we authorized that, did we not? 

General Barricrer. You did, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuHairmMan. What did we authorize it at, to begin with? 

General Barricrr. You authorized us to reprogram the money 
and we are coming in now to get the authority. 

The Cnarrman. We authorized that and had a special hearing. 
We passed a bill—oh, no, we didn’t do it that way. How did we do? 

General Barricrer. You did give us the authority to reprogram 
the money, with the understanding we would come back in this bill 
and ask for funds. 

The CrHarrMan. That is right. Without objection, we agree to it. 

Sacramento Signal Depot, ‘California: storage facilities, supporting 
facilities, and utilities, $7,066,000. What page is that on? 

General Barricer. 793. 

The CHairMan. Now let’s see what that is. Three warehouses, 
cable processing building, salvage operations building, refrigerated 
storage building, vehicular equipment and repair building, loading 
ramp, $7,666,000. Without objection, we will agree to that. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, here are some more warehouses. I 
think we ought to know what these warehouses are for. 

The CHairmMan. You are going to build them to have 260,000 square 
feet. If we spend this 65 billion dollars and we don’t spend it all on 
houses and the pay of personnel, we will have a need for all these 
warehouses. Because we ought to be able to turn out a great deal 
of hardware, out of the 65 billion dollars. 

Mr. Exston. We are going to have to turn out an awful lot to 
build these warehouses. 

The CHatrMan. And I am going to find out this: Mr. Smart, I 
want you to make a note and ask the Department to tell us how 
much hardware—that is, tanks, rifles, and various kinds of fighting 
equipments that have been bought out of the appropriation that was 
made in 1951. Now we are spending around 6 billion dollars for 
public works, including in 1951. Let’s see if we bought 6 billion 
dollars’ worth of other equipment to fight with. 

Mr. Smarr. You want the total dollar contracts? 

The CuarrmMan. In other words, we want to find out how much we 
have bought in equipment. 

Secretary BenpETSEN. You mean during the year 1951, how much 
our obligations have been for proc urement? 

The Cuarrman. No. We know what your obligation is. Your 
obligation is everything. We want to know how much you got on 
hand. We will get that. Now here it is: We appropriated $1.4 
billion last November for public works and here is another $4.6 billion. 
That is $6 billion in appropriations for public works. Let’s see if we 
bought much more hardware than that. 

Secretary BenpretseEN. You mean during the year 1951? 

The CuarrmMan. During the year 1951. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, that is not going to do the trick. 
You have to take out of all of that how much we have given away 
in the meantime. 

The CHatrMan. I want to know how much we got for our use. 
My point is to see how fast we are building public works, in relation 
to what we are getting to fight with. We cannot fight with these 
warehouses and houses and all these establishments. You have to 
have them. But at least the main thing we ought to have is some- 
thing to fight with. 
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Secretary BENDETSEN. In other words, the chairman would like to 
know what our deliveries have been? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. During the fiscal year 1951 for the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

The CHatrmMan. Let’s see how many tanks we have. Let’s see 
how many aircraft we have. Let’s see how many rifles and how 
many various pieces of artillery we bought. We can run through 
this book and tell how many warehouses we are buying. We know 
we are spending a heap of money for public works. Never before in 
the history of this Government have public works been as high and 
as large as it is today. 

Mr. Benpetsen. The dollar cost of the major items of procurement 
which the Department of the Army is procuring or proposes to procure 
under the fiscal year 1952 budget requests is as follows: 


Procuring service: Dollar cost 





Quartermaster Corps_- ; 3 $51, 500, 000 
Transportation Corps 233, 800, 000 
Signal Corps_--_- ; 771, 200, 000 
Engineering Corps 183, 400, 000 
Ordnance Corps 7, 113, 100, 000 
Chemical Corps - - Z sees 28, 000, 000 

Total __- = sed w one fe cape ve so ass, Sp ADO ag I 


The dollar cost of warehouse and other storage capacity, reflected 
for the Department of the Army, in H. R. 4524 is as follows: 





Depot warehousing (open and closed storage) - - -- : _..--. $240, 045, 783 
Station warehousing (open and closed storage) ___--------. .. 27, 166, 500 
Open storage (hardstand) ___ ; Oe rag es veer. oi 16, 766, 060 
Magazines - : SRS, GOUy a8 ' 3 23, 964, 500 

Total Ss <phabeebad Sis Sten .. 807, 942, 843 


Mr. Extsron. Mr. Chairman, one other question. I don’t think I 
got a complete answer before to what I asked about the military- 
assistance program. Mr. Bendetsen said that some of that equipment. 
was flowing through these warehouses. Is that correct? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Extsron. Now are these warehouses being built with the idea 
that that flow is going to continue to foreign countries? 

General Lawron. These warehouses—for the Signal Corps. I 
cannot answer the chairman’s question. 

Mr. Exsron. I am asking about all the warehouses. Just confine 
it to all warehouses. 

General Lawton. All right. 

Mr. Exsron. Are they being built on the assumption that this 
flow is going to continue to foreign countries? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. NO, sir. 

Mr. Extstron. Under the military-assistance program? 

Secretary BENpDETsEN. No, sir. They are not built with relation- 
ship to the foreign military-aid program. What I perhaps did not 
make quite clear is that the foreign military-aid program as authorized 
by Congress involves the procurement by thet hree military Depart- 
ments, depending on what class of items are involved, from industry 
of the end items to be delivered to the recipient nation. 
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Now, some of that material flows through our supply system. In 
other words, though we do not expend our appropriations—to cite the 
other appropriation—system accepts delivery and routes it to the 
proper port to ship it. We are responsible for that. Hence, it does 
involve a load on our supply system and on our depot. But were it 
not for the procurement for our own forces, which I have generally 
described to you, we would not require this expansion at all. Were 
it not for the or of the Army and the build-up of our capacity, 
our military capacity, these warehouses would not be required. 
These warehouses are required in support of our own program, not 
foreign military aid program. 

Mr. Extston. Now to make it perfectly clear, if the military assist- 
ance program were to terminate——- 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Tomorrow? 

Mr. Euston. Tomorrow. 

Secretary BeNDETSEN. It would not-—— 

Mr. Euston. You would still require all of these warehouses? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, all of them. It would make no 
difference. 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. Mr. Secretary, is it not true that we did not have 
enough warehouses to take care of the surplus after World War II? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. It certainly was. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And for that reason we had to dispose of much of 
them? 

Secretary Brenpetsen. That is right, sir. We didn’t have the 
capacity—first of all, of course you know the story about not being 
able to get it back, but what we did get back and what we had here 
we couldn’t cover, we couldn’t bring under control. 

Mr. Euston. But you sold warehouses, too. You sold the ware- 
houses, too. 

Secretary BenDETSEN. In many cases that happened; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Well—— 

Secretary BenpETsEN. Long afterward. 

The Cuarrman. If you build these warehouses and keep them full 
of equipment, then you are giving the country the kind of insurance 
and the adequate defense it requires. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, in the MDAP program I assume it is the 
intention of the Department of Defense to develop wherever possible 
in these countries their own equipment? 

The CHaArRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. So it won’t be flowing through. Much of it will be 
developed over there in these countries where it is possible to build 
these end items? 

Secretary BenpreTseN. Great efforts are being made to stimulate 
that. 

The CHatrman. Now the next item is the Sacramento Signal 
Depot, Calif., $7,066,000. They are making the full amount available. 
Without objection, it is agreed to. 

Signal Corps Photographic Center, New York, $3,077,000. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, in there, they are buying an 
acre of land for $150,000. That is a lot of money. 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. It is right in the heart of New York metropolitan. 

The CuarrMan. We make available for that $1,043,000. 
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Mr. Euston. Is it already there? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Did we build that place, or was it there? 

General Lawton. No, we bought it, the Paramount Studio, in 
1942, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is there in a spot where you can’t expand. 

General Lawron. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. To expand you have to go up in the air. 

General Lawron. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan. Could we make any money if we sold out and 
went to a cheaper place? 

General Lawron. No, sir. That was a white elephant on their 
hands, because they moved out in 1931 to the west coast, and it 
remained practically useless until we bought it. We paid something 
like 1% or 2 million dollars. It would cost you 10 million dollars 
to replace that at any other place in the country today. 

The CuarrMan. Then if we sold it out for 10 million dollars, why 
we wouldn’t make any money by building it somewhere else because 
it costs 10 million dollars. 

General Lawron. You couldn’t sell the studio as a studio. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

The next item is—— 

Mr. Etston. How many persons employed there? 

General Lawton. We have 1,281, sir. 

Mr. Euston. I notice you are building a warehouse and garage, 
$1,323,000. How much of that is warehouse and how much is garage? 

General Lawron. Well, there will be garage space for about 70 
cars and the rest of it is warehouse. This is only for authorization 
and not for the appropriation. That is the over-all future plan. 

The CuHatrMAN. The next item is the Tobyhanna Signal Depot, 
Pa., $3,872,600. 

Mr. Doyie. Page 809. 

General Barricer. 809. 

The CuHarrMan. There is no money appropriated there. 

Mr. Smarr. Fourteen million. 

The CuarrMan. Wait 1 minute now. For fiscal ’52 there is no 
appropriation. 

Mr. Smart. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Fourteen million. 

The CHatrmMan. What? 

Mr. Brooks. Fourteen million. 

The Cuarrman. The bill only calls for $3,872,600. 

General Lawron. That is because it was previously authorized up 
to that amount and we only need this additional authorization. 

The CHarrMan. Oh. 

Mr. Brooks. What does estimate and readjustment mean there? 

General Lawton. It means the prices have gone up since We were 
here and got the original estimate of $29 million from you. 

The CuarrMan. How much was the original appropriation? That 
was in the other public-works bill, wasn’t it? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. How much did we give you there? 

General Lawron. 13.1 million sir, has already been appropriated. 

Mr. Smart. No. 
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General Lawron. Wait a minute. I am wrong: 16.308. 

Mr. Smarr. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, that makes your difference. All right. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, may we find out how much you 
missed your estimate? 

General Lawron. You can answer that 


TESTIMONY OF R. B. FOSTER, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, I am R. B. Foster, of the Office of 
Chief of Engineers. The estimate originally authorized by the 
committee was $29,308,000. 

The CHatrmMan. That was in November? 

Mr. Fosrrr. That was last fall, ves. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Foster. At that time, the estimate had been prepared on the 
2,000,000 square feet of storage required by the Signal Corps, with a 
due allowance made for the shops and supporting facilities. When 
the design was undertaken and it was adapted to the site at Toby- 
hanna, which was not known at the time of the original estimate, the 
estimate became the $33,280,000 that is now shown on page 809 of this 
book, an increase of approximately 8 or 9 percent. 

The Cuatrman. All right, without objection, we agree to 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, is this located on the old National 
Guard Artillery set-up there? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now that winds up the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Brooks. There are two ore iters—— 

The CHarrMan. That winds up Signal Corps A. Now Signal 
Corps B. Two Rock Ranch, Calif.: troop housing, family housing, 
supporting facilities, and utilities, $491,700. What part of the book 
is that? 

General Barricer. 812. 

The CuatrMan. Now let’s see about your houses. Post head- 
quarters and administration building, sewage treatrrent plant, EM 
day room, barracks, 48 EM, NCO family quarters. Now why are 
we building family quarters out there? Where is this place located? 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. M. E. MULLER, SIGNAL CORPS B 


Colonel Mutuer. I am Lieutenant Colonel Muller. This station 
is located about 10 miles outside of Petaluma, Calif. 

The CHairMan. Where is that? How close is that to a big city? 

Mr. Doyie. About 50 miles north of San Francisco. : 

The CuairmMan. Of course, you have to build houses for your per- 
sonnel. Any community in this neighborhood? 

Colonel Mutuer. The closest town is Petaluma, which is about 
10 miles away, a town of approximately 8,000 people. 

The Cuarrman. All right. And you ask for $491,700. Now what 
activities are carried on out there? 

Colonel Mutter. Sir, this is a classified installation. 

The CuarrMan. Is it? All right, now that wound up the con- 
versation. 

Without objection, we approve this item. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, can’t we get some idea what it is? 

The CHAarrRMAN. He says it is classified. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Well, we can find it out from Drew Pearson. We 
might as well find it out from vou. 

The CHarrMaNn. From me? 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. Through you. 

The CuarrMaNn. The next item is ‘Vint Hill Farms, Va.: Warehouse 
and utilities,’ $155,000. What page is that? 

Mr. Doyur. Page 817. Where is this? 

Colonel Muutier. Vint Hill is approximately 10 miles from War- 
renton, Va. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. What are you doing down there? 

Colonel Muuturer. That is a classified installation. 

The CHarrMan. All right. Okay, on that. 

Mr. Brooks. What type of warehouse? Is it a permanent ware- 
house? 

Colonel Muuier. This is a modified, temporary warehouse. It 
will be concrete and cinder block. 

The CHairnmMan. That finishes the Signal Corps. 

The committee wants to thank you officers from the Signal Corps. 

Now the next is the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Smart. We must change books 

The CuatrMan. This is our old friend, the Corps of Engineers. 

This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Let’s take a recess until Monday morning at 10 
o’clock. We’ve done pretty good. We will start off with the Corps 
of Engineers. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Monday, July 2, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 2, 1951 


Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrMAN. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on H. R. 4524. 

When the committee recessed Saturday, we had reached the Corps 
of Engineers, on page 14 of the bill, line 23. 

Whereabouts in the book do we start now? 

General Barricrer. Page 819, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. We have General Textor, Mr. Chairman, of 
the Corps of Engineers. He is prepared to testify on the Engineer 
construction. 

The CHarrman. At “Army Map Service, Omaha, Nebr.: Ware- 
house’, $260,000. 

Now, General, we would be glad to have you make any statement 
you desire on any of these items. As you go along, give the com- 
mittee full information. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. G. E. TEXTOR, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MILITARY 
OPERATIONS 


General Trextor. All right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let me ask vou this as a general question, 
In writing up the Army’s bill on its various phases, public-works 
projects, have 4 you made a complete survey to see if there are any 
facilities of the Air Force or the Navy that could be used to eliminate 
any of the items appearing in the public-works phase of the Army 
bill? I ask that of the Secretary. 

General Textor. Yes; we have, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You have made a complete survey of all the prop- 
erties of the Air Force and the Navy to see if you could utilize any of 
their facilities instead of the nec essity of new construction as called for 
by the Department of the Army? 

Secretary BeNpreTseN. I can answer that as a general question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

During the screening process there was established by order of the 
Secretary of Defense a joint committee which unde rtook to prepare a 
set of criteria which have been approved. Those have been generally 
described to you. Under that a thorough check was made in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, cross-checking each service as to 
requirements which they had in here, in this current proposal, and any 
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facility which any service had which could serve or fulfill the need of 
another was required to be made available for that purpose. if they 
had a request in the propose d bill, that request was thereby taken out. 
That was done across the board. 

General Barricer. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. What prompts that question is the fact that the 
Committee on Expenditures is making a study and filing a report some- 
what critical in its nature about each one of the services in the same 
neighborhood or within a reasonable distance having similar public- 
works facilities. Now, of course, the Navy must have its public-works 
facilities and the Air Force must have its and the Army must have its; 
but, at the same time, are the hi any facilities by which we co Id, by a 
system of unification, serve all three services? Has that hase been 
looked into? 

General Barricer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you feel from the items that we have gone 
over there are no facilities that the Navy or the Air Force would war- 
rant the elimimation of any of the items? 

General Barricger. There are none of which we are aware, and we 
made a diligent effort in the course of preparing this request to find out 

The CuarrmMan. Allright. Now, let’s take this first one now. The 
“Army Map Service, Omaha, Nebr.: Warehouse,’’ $260,000. Now 
what kind of military installation have you at Omaha? 

General Trextor. This is a single building Mr. Chairman. Rather 
than a warehouse, it is really a safe de ‘positary for the basic data that 
are accumulated as a result of the operation of the Army Map Service. 
The Map Service, as you know, sir, is the basic mapping agency for 
the Department of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Is this the headquarters? 

General Trextor. No, sir. It is really a safe depositary for such 
things as photographic plates, photographic film, geodetic notes. 

The CHarrMan. I mean, is this warehouse to be used where you 
will store that which you want to keep, a sort of archive? 

General Texror. That is correct, sir. Much of this archiable 
material is classified, being mapping data of areas, installations, of 
military value. 

The CuarrmMan. Is there any other military activity at this place 
except to build this ware —_ 

General Texror. None, si 

The CuarrmMan. There is sstlidee there now? 

General Trextor. Nothing there now, sir. We have a depositary 
now at Omaha, but it is in a leased building which is extremely un- 
satisfactory both from the standpoint of security and from the stand- 
point of physical protection of the records. 

The CuatrMan. Then, vou do have a depositary there now for 
maps? 

General Trextror. On a leased basis. 

The CHarrmMan. On a leased basis. And you propose now to 
build a permanent structure there? 

General Textor. That is correct, sir. 

The CuainmMan. On how many acres of ground that you own 
there, if you own any? 

General Texror. It is proposed to building this facility on land 
already owned by the Federal Government, under the jurisdiction 
of the Navy, at Fort Omaha. 
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The CuarrmMan. At what place? 

General Textor. At Fort Omaha. 

The CHarrMan. Fort Omaha. Without objection—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, is it— 

Secretary BENDETSEN. General Textor, ves. 

Mr. Bates. General, these records are duplicate records of records 
you probably have here in Washington, D. C.; is that correct? 

General Texror. In most cases, yes. 

Mr. Bares. You will probably have these for a period of years, 
maybe 50 or 100 years. 

General Textor. We hope to, sir, because much of that data is of 
value for that period. 

Mr. Bares. And until such time as you will need them, you will 
probably never use them? 

General Textror. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Have you given any thought to microfilming these 
records? 

General Trexror. Much of it is in microfilm condition. On the 
other hand, such things as aerial photographs of not readily accessible 
territory, of course, can’t be microfilmed. 

Mr. Bares. Your break-even point is about 1 
filming; isn’t it? 

General Textor. 1am not anexpert, sir. I would think about that 
time. 

Mr. Bares. That is what the experts say. 

General Trextror. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. There is no possibility of building anything out at the 
Army Map Service here, say, in a vault? You can get plenty of land 
here, underground? 

General Trex tror. For the purposes of security, though, Mr. Bates, 
we want to keep these divided. <A lot of this material is so important 
in a military sense we want to have it stored not only here but copies 
stored at Fort Omaha. 

Mr. Barres. What percent of this is going to be microfilmed? 

General T 


| 


3 years In micro- 


Texror. Most of the material is in the form of mathe- 
matical computations, such as the mathematics underlying world 
geodetic points. All of that material is programed for microfilming. 

Mr. Barres. How about all your maps? 

General Texror. Well, the actual operational map supply we keep 
in Washington. 

Mr. Bares. Are you going to have duplicates of that? 

General Textor. Only of the plates, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Without objection, the committee approves— 

Mr. Cote. What is the situation with respect to joint use between 
the services of map storage or map service? 

General Textor. We do all the mapping and the storage and issue, 
sir, except in the case of the flight strips for the Air Force, which they 
make, store, and issue themselves. 

Mr. Bates. The Army does it all for all three services? 

General Texror. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. All four services. 
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General Textor. Except for that part of their requirements which 
the Navy fulfills of offshore mapping. I should say ground mapping, 
sir, mapping of the ground portions of the earth surface. 

Mr. Bares. You do all the mapping and all the storing for the 
ground end of mapping. 

General Trextror. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I thank the gentleman for forcibly pointing out 
there are four services instead of three services. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to ask you this, General. 

General TextTor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you ever use the Geodetic Survey for any of 
your work? They have an extensive mapping thing. They have a 
big thing in my district. 

General Trextror. Yes; we do, sir. Those maps that are produced 
by civilian agencies which are usable in the military sense we use. 
Most of our mapping, for instance, of the domestic United States 
come from basic map data and mapping prepared by Geological 
Survey. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the committee approves the 
item of $260,000 for Army Map Service at Omaha, Nebr. 

Now, the next one is “Baton Rouge Engineer Depot, La.: New 
engineer depot, including acquisition of land’’, $2,500,000. That is on 
page 221. 

Mr. Doy.e. 821. 

The CHarrMaNn. Eight hundred and twenty-one. 

Now, give the committee some information about that. How much 
land you propose to purchase? 

General Texror. Colonel Lovett is the supply man for the Corps 
of Engineers. I will ask him to testify to that, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. R. G. LOVETT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MILITARY 
SUPPLY AND PROCUREMENT 


Colonel Loverr. This involves an area of 530! acres, fenced, an 
additional 185 acres of easement area. It is located approximately 
3 miles east of the city of Baton Rouge, La. 

The CuarrMan. Have you any military activity there, now? 

Colonel Loverr. None whatsoever, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Then, this is a brand new establishment there? 

Colonel Lovett. It was built during the war, sir, in 1941 and 1942, 
as an Engineer depot and was operated throughout the war as such a 
depot. It was sold after the end of the war and is now operated by a 
private concern. We propose to reacquire it. 

The Cuarrman. The land was sold. 

Colonel Loverr. The entire installation was sold, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Then this is a case where we are going back and 
reestablishing something that was established during the war? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. We have to spend now some $2,500,000 to do it. 
Can you tell us now how much expenditure was made there during 
the war? 

Colonel Loverr. Approximately $7 million, sir, I understand, 
during the war. 
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The CuarrMan. And everything was sold out—the houses and the 
land and the sanitary facilities and the waterworks system—lock, 
stock, and barrel. 

Colonel Lovert. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did the city of Baton Rouge buy it? 

Colonel Loverr. I understand not, sir. I understand it was a 
private corporation. 

The CHatrmMan. What is it being used for now? 

Colonel Lovert. It is being operated as a private storage depot, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. For commercial use? 

Colonel Loverr. Commercial use; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And you want to go back there now. 

Could you go somewhere else and establish this whole thing cheaper 
than you could at Baton Rouge? 

Colonel Loverr. We know of no other location, sir, where the 
facilities are in existence at the present time. 

The CHairman. Well, now, what facilities do you need? You have 
to start from scratch and you have to build it all over again. Now, 
why couldn’t you locate it somewhere else, just as well as at Baton 
Rouge? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir 

The CHarrman. And would it cost you any more money? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir; we are not going to build it all over again, 
sir. There are in existence at the present time there 520,000 feet of 
warehouse storage and 250,000 square feet of shed storage, plus all the 
trackage and the water facilities, sewer facilities, power facilities, and 
everything. It is a going installation at the present time. 

The CHarrMan. Then you could utilize certain things there with- 
out requiring it to be built? 

Colonel Loverr. We will utilize everything that is there, sir. 
We have to build some additional installations. 

The CuarrMan. And it would be more economical to build there 
than it would anywhere else? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Because certain facilities are still there. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The CHArirMAN. You have no idea as to what it is going to cost you? 
Now, you know this item merely states here the $2,500,000 is for 
various buildings you propose to construct there. Now, you have to 
buy the facilities; you have to buy the land; you have to buy the 
trackage; you have to buy the sewerage facility; waterworks system— 
whatever is down there you have to buy. You have nothing in this 
bill for the purchase of it. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir, we estimate about $1 million. One 
million dollars is carried in here as the estimated cost of acquisition. 

Secretary Benpersen. That is included in the 2% million. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if they carried a recapture 
clause in the contract when the sold the project. 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir, we do not. It was an outright sale. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I wonder if you know how much you received for 
it when you sold it? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir, I understood it was sold for $400,000. 
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The CuatrMan. And you spent probably $7 million. I don’t see 
any item in this bill for reimbursing—what company owns it now? I 
may be looking at the wrong one. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Look at page 822, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan, Qh. 

Colonel Loverr. A fee acquisition in the amount of $1 million. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection— 

Mr. Cote. Why wasn’t the reacquisition clause put in this contract? 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. MEIER, ATTORNEY, CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Meter. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know. It was sold by GSA 
and there were not any recapture rights reserved. 

The CuairmMan. You declared it surplus and turned it over to the 
General Services Administration and they sold it? 

Mr. Meirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Did you request any recapture clause in any of 
your contracts, when you declared this or any other installation 
surplus? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. You requested a recapture clause? 

Mr. Meier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. How did they decide what ones would have the recap- 
ture and what ones wouldn’t? 

Mr. Winsrreap. The Army I understand recommended to them 
which ones they wanted to maintain the recapture clause, if I under- 
stood your answer to my question. ‘That is what I meant to ask. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary BenpretTseN. That is correct. As I understand it, in 
each case 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary BenpETsEN. There was an indication by the department 
concerned as to whether or not it did or did not request a recapture 
clause. We will, however, look into the records here and will provide 
the information involved. But I would assume if there was no recap- 
ture clause that the Department of the Army must not have requested 
it. Otherwise, lam sure GSA would have included it. I don’t under- 
stand why it wasn’t there, but we will look into it. 

(The information later furnished is as follows:) 

1. The Baton Rouge Engineer Depot was disposed of without a recapture 
clause for the following reasons: 

(a) At the time of disposal in 1947, there was no indication that the installa- 
tion would be required prior to the deterioration of the facilities (mobilization- 
type buildings) beyond reasonable use. 

(b) The inelusion of a restrictive recapture clause would have made extremely 
difficult the disposal of the facility and in addition would have considerably lowered 
the sale value. 

Mr. Coir. Do you know whether the Government realized a higher 
price in sales where they did not require a recapture clause than in 
those where they did? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Coir. They got a higher price for it? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, that was true. 
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Mr. Core. In this case it was a $7 million property, which was 
sold without the recapture clause for $400,000. I would hate to 
think of what the property would have sold for if they had had the 
recapture clause in it. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. So would I, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Doyxe. What elements, Mr. Secretary, would enter into the 
department deciding whether or not there should be a recapture 
clause and how many men would enter into that decision? 

Secretary BenpetseNn. The processes involved in declaring prop- 
erty surplus and in requesting the inclusion of a re« ‘apture clause is 
generally about like this: When the using element is requested by 
the Army steff to meke a survey end a canvass of what is required 
to be retained, though not in use, for the mobilization base of the 
future, a board is convened. 

General BarricEr. That is right. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. This board is convened to look over the 
entire situation. It is a board of officers. In their best judgment 
they try to arrive at what the Army can hold. Of course, you have 
to look at that not entirely now through hindsight, but through the 
perspective of the time when it was done, in 1946, almost immediately 
following the close of the war. 

Then that board makes its report and recommendation and tie 
Army staff makes a thorough canvass of the recommendation again. 
They consider whether at that time in the light of all the cireumstances 
they can foresee a use. They didn’t apparently foresee one here. It 
is then round-robined to the other services in the Department of 
Defense to determine if they can see a use. If they can’t, then it is 
declared surplus, after going through that process. And in the process 
they normally ask that a recapture clause be included in the sale, 
which they apparently did not do here. That, in general, is the 
process. 

Mr. Doyie. Why wouldn’t they ask one in this sort of case? What 
particular type of element would enter into it? You said they 
generally ask for recapture clause. Why wouldn’t they in this case? 

Secretary BenpetseN. The only reason [ could assign—I am not 
familiar with this case specifically. I asked about it during the 
hearings because I had the same concern you show. 

The CHarrMan. Well, I would say the only reason they didn’t ask 
for it is they didn’t think about it. 

Mr. Price. They didn’t foresee any future use. 

The CHairMan. That is right. Now, as this hearing unfolds, all 
this goes to show the soundness and the justification of having a review 
of these things or this committee knowing something about it. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Mr. Chairman, could I ask—— 

The CuatrmMan. And notwithstanding the fact, we find the Army, 
the Department of the Army and the Department of the Air Force 
resisting as vigorously as they know how the cooperation, the oppor- 
tunity to review what takes place in the Department by this com- 
mittee, That just makes our case that much stronger. 

Now, vou would be in a far better position if you had said at Baton 
Rouge we declared it surplus—before it was declared surplus if vou 
had made the presentation to the committees of Congress and if 
they said go ahead and declare it surplus, we would be precluded 
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from anything because we would be a party to it. Yet the Army 
doesn’t want that to happen. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHAmRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Secretary, this amount you have in here 
of $1 million for the acquisition, is that an estimate or have there been 
some negotiations to see what it would cost to acquire that? 

Secretary Benpetsen. No, that is an estimate. 

Colonel Lovertr. That is purely an estimate, sir. There have been 
some negotiations, but I understand those negotiations broke down. 
It is probable that the entire acquisition is going to be thrown into 
condemnation. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Loverr. Thrown into the courts. 

The CHairnMan. Without objection, we approve $2,500,000 at Baton 
Rouge Engineer Depot, La. 

Now we go out here to Fort Belvoir, Va.: Troop housing, acquisi- 
tion of land, hospital, traming facilities, research and development 
facilities, supporting facilities, and utilities ; $24,292,500. 

That is a permanent establishment, is it not? 

General Texror. Yes sir, that is a permanent establishment. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now let’s see how much money is 
made available. We all know generally what goes on out there. 
That has been established there ever since 1912. You have 9,220 
acres and you want an acquisition of land for an air strip. ‘Tell us 
about why it is necessary to put an air strip out there at Camp Belvoir. 

General Textror. At Camp Belvoir, sir, we are developing airborne 
equipment for the airborne forces. We are testing there a lot of 
engineer equipment that is proposed to be moved by airborne means, 
which gives us, of course, a requirement for a flight strip. In addi- 
tion, we have the requirement of moving some forces, troops under 
training, from that station to other stations by air. This particular 
air strip is being built by engineer troops as a matter of training. The 
additional land, 55 acres, at one end of the strip is to give you addi- 
tional land to be able to move two-engine aircraft out of that strip. 

The CuarrMan. How large an organization is there now? 

General Textor. At Fort Belvoir, sir? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

General Textor. We have at the present time almost 22,000 troops 
there, divided between—that is troops and civilians providing the 
permanent garrison. 

The CuarrMan. Now, that is the engineer school and your training 
of engineer troops? 

General Textor. That is correct. It is the location also of the 
Engineer Research and Development Laboratory. 

The CHarrMan. We will cut that down to $17,029,200, which is 
the amount being made available in the appropriation bill now. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

General, this 55 acres at $655 an acre, is that unimproved land? 

General TexTor. It is land largely unimproved; yes, sir. 

Mr. WickrersHaM. Isn’t that a pretty high price for it, down at 
Fort Belvoir? 

Mr. Meier. The sheet in the book is not entirely correct. In 


addition to the 55 acres that would be purchased, we will get naviga- 
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tion easements for our flight zone, over 128 acres. The fee value of 
the land, which is based on recent condemnation cases, is approximately 
$425 per acre. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Is that unimproved land? 

Mr. Merrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How much, $425? 

Mr. Meinr. $425. 

The CuarrmMan. That is pretty cheap land, if it is that close in 
Virginia. 

Mr. Meter. There is land down and around Belvoir that runs 
around $800 per acre. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, if we pass our bill with our amendment 
in here, they bave to come back here on these lands. We will prob- 
ably be pretty inquisitive about the value of them when they come 
in here. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a pretty bad situation 
all around here. First of all, you get too many airports in the 
vicinity of Washington, D.C. 

The Cuarrman. This is not an airport. This is just an air strip. 

Mr. Bates. What are you going to use the air strip for? 

General Texror. For local training purposes. 

Mr. Bares. Aren’t you going to land planes there? 

General Texror. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Bares. Aren’t you going to land planes? 

General Textor. We certainly are, sir. A lot of those planes will 
be test flights that are carrying engineer equipment designed for the 
airborne forces. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. That is the reason you build air strips, 
to land planes, don’t vou? 

General Textror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now here you are near Washington, D. C., where we 
have too many airports already, and you are going to build another 
air strip. In addition to that, you get into a critical area as far as 
homes and valuable land and everything else is concerned and you 
are augmenting a base here where it probably could be done some- 
where else where these circumstances wouldn’t be present. How do 
you justify that? 

General Textor. I can, Mr. Chairman. This particular strip was 
cleared by the air-coordinating committee, meaning it is desirable to 
give this kind of training outside of the airport system of Washington. 
That is one reason. 

The other reason is that the spot at Belvoir where we are particu- 
larly designing airborne equipment is adjacent to this air strip. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Textor. A good deal of this traffic will be between Fort 
Belvoir and Fort Bragg where we have airborne forces. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, the committee approves $17,- 
029,200. 

Mr. Bates. With one objection to it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. The next is Casad Engineer De ‘pot, 
Ind.: Warehouse and supporting facilities, $2,268,000. “What page? 

Mr. Doyte. 873. 

The CuarirMAn. Tell us something about what is there. What 
kind of military establishment do you have out there now? 
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Colonel Loverr. Since the war, up until February of this year, 
Casad Engineer Depot was entirely operated for the GSA, for the 
storage of strategic and critical material. In February of this year it 
was necessary to activate Casad Depot with an engineer depot mission. 
It has the primary mission of assembling and issuing engineer sets of 
equipment, of which we have more than 250 different sets, many of 
which are acquired in very large quantities. In order to carry on this 
new operation, it is necessary to have new construction. 

The CHatrMan. Now you say this warehouse is to be used for the 
General Service Administration? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir. I said up until February it had been 
entirely used for that purpose, sir. We are still carrying on that 
purpose. This is additional construction needed te carry on the 
engineer portion of the mission, sir. 

The CHarrMan. The engineer portion of the mission of the GSA? 

Colonel Loverr. No sir, of the Casad Depct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, now, the GSA hasn’t anything to do with 
it now? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes sir, we still store many thousands of tons of 
various strategic materials there in Casad Depot. The Army stores 
it for the GSA and the GSA pays the cost of that storage. 

The CuarrMAn. I see. 

Colonel Loverr. And the cost of operation for that portion. 

The CHarrMAN. How many warehouses have you there now? Put 
that in the record. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes sir, I have it here, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You have a number out there, have you not? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes sir, we have a number, all of which are filled 
at the present time with strategic materials. 

The CHarrMan. And this is just merely making additional ware- 
house space? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes sir. 

The CuarrmMan. At an already established installation. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes sir. We have six 

The CuHarirmMan. Without objection, the committee approves 
$2,268,000. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him one question? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. In vour justification you said this depot will contain 
5.4 percent of the total additional engineering requirements for the 
fiscal year. Does that mean that this depot includes 5.4 of all avail- 
able storage that the Corps of Engineers have in the whole country? 

Colonel Loverr. I think that is of the new construction, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. New construction. 

Secretary Brenpersen. It is of the total additional storage, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Colonel Loverr. Of the total additional which we will acquire by 
the end of 1952, which is some 3,250,000 square feet. 

Mr. Jonnson. Five percent of that. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. The next item is Granite City Engineer Depot, 
Illinois: Storage facilities, supporting facilities and utilities, $4,788,500 
Tell the committee something about that one. What have you there 


now? 
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Colonel Loverr. Granite City Depot at the present time is our 
most important engineer depot. It is a distribution depot supplying 
all of the troops in the middle-western area, in general the area of the 
Fifth Army, plus a portion of the Second Army. 

The Cuarrman. I see from the breakdown all the budget approved 
was the construction of two warehouses, $1,300,000. 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

The CxHarrmMan. Without objection, we will make the item 
$1,309,000. 

Mr. Brooks. You say it is a most important engineering depot. 
Does that mean most important in the United States? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. It is the largest installation we have, 
sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now the next one 

Mr. Winsréab. Just a minute. How much land are you proposing 
to buy there? 

Colonel Loverr. We are not proposing to buy any land there. 

The CHarrmMan. You have 1,185 acres of land. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Colonel, 1 see in there where you have a fire station 
which you do not ask any money for. If you need that fire protection 
out there, why shouldn’t vou go ahead and give some priority to some- 
thing like that. 

The CuarrmMan. He already has a fire station there. 

Colonel Loverr \‘\e have an existing fire station. 

Mr. Price. You bave an existing fire station for a pretty good 
facility, too. There is not much protection in the area around there. 
All those towns around there are a little hard put for fire protection. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes sir; I think that 1s generally correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, the next item 

Mr. Pricke. Why don’t they do something about that and give some 
priority to something like that? 

Colonel Loverr. All I can say is that the entire program was 
reviewed, Mr. Price, by the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget and anything that could possibly be postponed was 
postponed. We have an existing fire station there which isn’t by 
any means what would be desired, but it is functioning as such. 

The CHarrmMan. Now the next item is the Marion Engineer Depot, 
Ohio: Storage facilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, $3,483,000. 
What page is that on? 

General Textor. 894, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Secretary a question 
here? 

Mr. Secretary- 

Secretary Brenpretsen. Yes, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyte. On all these warehouses, are there competitive bids 
on all of them or are you negotiating any bids? 

Secretary BeNpETSEN. Our policy is to place all our contracts on 
competitive bids, unless the urgency of time does not permit. In 
this case, as I understand it, we have no warehouse facilities which are 
proposed to be constructed other than by competitive bids in the 
ZI, in the United States. 

Mr. Doyte. I am not referring to any particular location. 
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Secretary BeENDETSEN. As a general answer to your question, Mr. 
Doyle, we— 

Mr. Doyir. Are there any exceptions? If so, in what way? In 
other words, let me ask you this: How many bidders generally come 
in and bid on these warehouses and are there any companies that are 
bidding on a Nation-wide basis for all or a group of these warehouses? 

Secretary BenprrseN. | will ask General Nold to give you a com- 
plete answer to the question. . 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. G. J. NOLD—Resumed 


General Notp. We take competitive bids wherever we can state the 
basis of abid. Wherever we can advance our designs to a point where 
you can expect a good bid—not a speculative bid—we do it by adver- 
tisig, except in the rare case where there is extreme urgency or in 
rehabilitation contracts where you don’t know what you have on your 
hands until you go in and explore or insert classified jobs where you 
prequalify your bidders. There we take competitive bids. 

Now we will get as many as three or four hundred requests for plans 
and specifications where we advertise. We may get 15 to 30 bidders 
that have actually come in with a bid on the facility. We have many, 
many concerns that are bidding on a Nation- wide basis. 

Mr. Doyue. Well, now, the import of that question to me as a repre- 
sentative from California is this: For instance, the California contrac- 
tors who may be bidding on one or two or three or four warehouses out 
in that area, say new firms or new as far as your Department is con- 
cerned, are they getting an equal chance in every level to put in bids 
or are they up against the fact that your Department is acquainted 
with other contractors on a Nation-wide basis and therefore logically 
you like to deal with firms that have already proven their worth and 
perhaps some of these newer concerns out there in the West don’t get 
what we as laymen think just absolutely 100 percent equal chance to 
put in their bids? 

General Notp. We have many concerns that do not customarily do 
Nation-wide business with us that are getting bids at the present time. 
The only difference between a new concern and one that we know 
quite well is that we need to examine into the character of work that 
they have done in the past and what their qualifications are. 

The CHatrMan. The committee should recall that the modification 
of contracts did not permit the Department to abrogate and do away 
with competitive bidding. We set up, it was my recollection, 13 differ- 
ent categories in which negotiated contracts could be made. The 
principle of the Government is the same as has always been. 

General Nouip. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If vou do not fall within those classes, then it is 
competitive bidding, the result of advertising. Now that is part of 
the answer to Mr. Doyle’s question. 

As to the other phase of his question, the California contractors: I 
am. inclined to think that with so many millions of dollars in this bill 
being allocated to California every contractor in California will have 
his hands full if he carries out the work in his own area. So let’s don’t 
be trying to hunt up business, now, outside of California for California 
contractors. They have all the work there they can say grace on. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what vou think. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I would like to ask a question in connection with 
this awarding of contracts. If you take open bids and then you call 
in those who submitted bids for a negotiated contract after the bids 
were received and you send out, I understand, to investigate about 
three or four of the lowest bidders to see if they are all competent, do 
you give any consideration whatsoever as to whether or not most of 
this contract business is loc ated in the same areas, in the same section 
of the country, or do you give some consideration to seeing that it is 
partially distributed? I am talking solely about competent ‘and quali- 
fied contractors. 

General Noup. I might state that case. The case you are describing 
is not the formal advertised bid. That case would be where we find it 
necessary to request proposals. The request for proposals is made in 
a case where our plans and specifications cannot be clearly defined, 
where we do not have a sufficient basis so that we fear the bids way 
be speculative. We are enabled to make an engineer estivrate, but 
we are not too sure of our ground. Consequently, proposals are 
requested, with a view to doing just what vou described. 

Mr. Winsteap. You do make sore effort, other things being equal 
or practically equal, to make sore distribution to keep e ployn ent—~ 

General Noup. Our ground rules on that are clearly stated and we 
do not "7 iss it often. 

The CHarrmMan. Now without objection, the corrmittee reduces 
the item to $2,456,000. I want to thank the Corps of Engineers for 
presenting their phase of the bill. 

Now we will take the Transportation Corps—— 

Mr. Bares. May I just ask one question? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. General, | wonder what the policy of the Army might 
be in regard to painting barracks. Is that ordinarily done by outside 
contractors or is it ofttimes done by the station keeper, the men 
aboard the station? 

General Nouip. The policy these days is to do it by contract 
wherever it is feasible to do so. 

Mr. Bares. That makes it cost-—— 

General Noup. Enlisted men sometimes paint their own particular 
facilities. But all of the painting that amounts to anything is done 
by contract. 

The Cuarrman. We will now take up the Transportation Corps. 
Boston staging area, Massachusetts. Give us some information. 
What part of the book is this? 

Mr. Doyte. 904. 

yeneral BarricerR. This is Colonel Dewitt, of the Transportation 
Corps, who will give you the details on the Transportation Corps part 
of the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. Tell the committee what the term “staging areas’”’ 
means. Where he comes in and goes out? 

Colonel Dewirr. This is—these are for railhead facilities to estab- 
lish a staging area for the Boston Port of Embarkation. It is purely 
a mobilization requirement. The amount of money and facilities here 
is for the purpose of building the overhead necessary to establish a 
staging area of 10,000. During World War II we had at Boston a 
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staging area of a capacity of about 25,000. That area was located at 
Taunton, Mass., which is about 35 miles south of Boston on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The land formerly 
was turned over to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on a quit- 
claim deed with a 25-year recapture clause and it is planned to 
recapture that land for the establishment of the railhead facilities. 

The CaHarrmMan. This is railhead facilities? 

Colonel Dewirr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then everything that was at the place you used 
during World War IT has been sold and disposed of and the land 
turned over to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts with a recapture 
clause. Now we are going back up there and establish it. 

Colonel Dewrrr. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection— 

Mr. Coxe. I assume you gave it to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and therefore why is it necessary to pay the Commonwealth 
$100,C00 to get it back? 

Colonel Dewrrr. Mr. Cole, I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. SHACKELFORD. Mr. Meier can answer that. 

Mr. Merer. Mr. Cole, we expect to get the land within Fort 
Standish from the Commonwealth for a nominal consideration. It 
has already been discussed. 

Mr. Cote. What is the $100,000 for, additional land? 

Mr. Meter. No, sir; that was for the land which will be required 
for the staging area. Since this estimate was prepared we have 
discussed 

The CuatrMan. Then in addition to recovering it from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, you are going to buy some additional 
land costing $100,000? 

Mr. Meier. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Then, what is the $100,000 for? 

Mr. Merer. The $100,000 was an estimate which was put into 
the budget prior to the time we had discussed the use of Cump Miles 
Standish with the representatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. We now expect to get it for a dollar. 

The CuarrMan. Why can’t we strike out this $100,000? 

General Barricger. You can, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. All right. We will reduce this item to $4,181,000. 

Mr. Cote. How did you know what rehabilitation of utilities, roads, 
and railroads you were going to need if you didn’t know where you 
were going to put it, therefore you put in this $100,000 item for land, 
and later on you discovered you were going to recapture an old piece 
of property that had been given to the State of Massachusetts. Now 
that causes me to wonder how you would know what the estimated 
cost of establishing the staging area would be, if you didn’t know 
where it was going to be located. 

The CHairMan. Well, he is just building a good staging area and he 
knows probably if he builds one he has to have all these things in it. 
So that is the theory he goes on. Now we must not hold them down 
too tight on that because if we do we might show we are not entitled to 
authorize any money. Without objection, we approve $4,081,000—— 

Mr. Coxe. We ought to at least be in a position to hold them tight 
on a process of some kind of sensible screening in determining what the 
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needs are going to be and what the costs are going to amount to and 
where the location is going to be. 

The CHarrMan. Now take up the next one. 

Mr. Coxe. Are you going to cut out $100,000? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir; we cut that out. We make it $4,181,000, 

Mr. Cour. Hooray. That is the first money cut. 

The CHarrMan. Fort Eustis, Va. Troop housing, training facili- 
ties, supporting facilities, acquisition of land, and utilities, $45,803,000. 
What page in the book? 

Mr. Doyur. 905. 

The CHarrman. All right. Now let’s see what we are doing there; 
Now tell us something about Camp Eustis, Va. 


STATEMENT OF COL. CALVIN DEWITT, JR., TRANSPORTATION 
CORPS 


Colonel Dewirr. Camp Eustis, Va., is an installation that was 


built initially in World War L and then built up again as a te nporary 
Coast Artillery replacement center in World War Il. The Transvor- 
tation Corps was assigned this facility as a transportation centr. 
Last year the Transportation @orps was made a permanent establish- 
ment and up to last year Fort Eustis Reservation was classified as a 
temporary post. It is now a permanent installation. \\e feel a lot 
of permanent construction is required to build this post up as a 
permanent center for the Transportation Corps. 

The CuarrMan. How many men are there now? 

Colonel Dewirr. There is one item in this list 

The CuarrMan. Wait 1 minute. How many men are there now? 

Colonel Dewirr. There are about 18,000 men there at the present 
time. 

The CHarrmMan. What is that one item that is worrying you? 

Colonel Drewirr. There is one item here, sir, where there is an 
error and I wish to report that——— 

The CHarrMan. On what page? 

Colonel Dewrrr. On page 905, the post motor pool carries an 
authorization of $1,017,000, and an appropriation for the same 
amount. It should be corrected to $554,500. 

The CHarrMAN. $554,700? 

Mr. Cowen. Five hundred, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Five hundred. All right. That that will reduce 
you from 45 million down to—figure that our Mr. Smart. 

Colonel Dewirr. This is reduced to $34,559,500. 

The CHarrmMan. What was that figure again? 

Mr. Cowen. $34,559,500. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
there, if I might. 

The CHarrMan. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. WickersHam. Colonel, with reference to Fort Eustis, there 
are three items I would like to ask you. You are paying $500 an acre 
for grubbing land. Is that the usual cost of grubbing land? 

Colonel Dewrrr. That land will run $550 an acre, estimate. 

Mr. Wickersham. Five hundred dollars an acre for grubbing, it 
shows here. 
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Colonel Dewrrr. Maybe I didn’t understand your question. 

Mr. WickersHam. The contractor that clears and grubs this land, 
at $500 an acre, isn’t that a pretty high price? Is that the usual price 
down in that area for grubbing land? 

The CHairmMan. Well, farm labor now is getting $2.50 an hour. 
It is costing around $18 a day to chop cotton in the Mississippi Delta. 

Mr. WickersHAM. That is $500 an acre. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Chairman, they don’t have to spend $500 an 
acre to grub the land. They can take a bulldozer. 

The CHarRMAN. It depends on the land. If it was swampland and 
heavy timberland, I doubt if they can clean it out—— 

Mr. Winsreap. They can take a bulldozer and then clean it up. 

Colonel Dewrrr. That land is level timberland and it is swampy in 
some sections. 

Mr. Bares. Well, why do you pick a spot like that? 

Colonel Dewrrr. Thet portion of the reservation was turned over 
to us and was the initial reservation that was turned over to us and 
wes bought during the war. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the timber, 
what do you do with the timber? 

Mr. WickersHam. That is what | wes going to ask. 

Mr. Winsteap. If vou sell the timber, you get quite a sum for that. 

Generel Barricer. If the timber has salable value, we have to 
sell it. 

Mr. Winsteap. If you have much timber, you can get the value—— 

General Barricer. That is right. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. If you have heavy timber land, vou can get value 
out of that timber worth $500. 

The CHairman. What is the next question? 

Mr. Winsteap. Just a minute. We fuss around here year in and 
vear out. I think they should give some careful consideration here. 
They can’t know everything. I tell you now, if they have a lot of heavy 
timber on this land and then are paying $500 in addition to the value 
of that, they should give some thought to that. 

Mr. Brooks. When you sell the timber, the proceeds go to the 
Treasury. 

General Barricer. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. So you can’t use the money out of the sale of timber. 

The CuarrMan. It goes to miscellaneous receipts. What is your 
other? 

Mr. WickersHam. The other question was this: On page 915 you 
show you recently had a construction authorized under the Wherry 
Act of 412 family units. I would like to ask you this: As I understand 
it, you people are having a lot of difficulty under the Wherry Act of 
getting your projects approved because of the increased cost during 
the last year. Do you have any recommendations to Congress 
whereby we can make impossible for you to get this Wherry hous- 
ing? As I understand it, you are not getting it because of the fact 
that costs have increased during the last year perhaps six or seven hun- 
dred dollars a unit. 

The CuarrMan. All that went out last Saturday night. 

Mr. WickxersuaMm. Mr. Chairman, they still have those contracts. 
Those contracts entered into are still good if Congress can accept 
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some recommendation from the services as to allowing that increased 
cost. 

General Barricrer. We have asked in a separate place, which the 
committee will come to, for authorization for the extension of utilities 
to Wherry projects. I believe the amount is not to exceed an average 
of $1,000 per unit; isn’t that right, and a maximum of $1,500 per unit 
to help us in that respect. You will come to that further along in this 
bill. 

Mr. WickersHAm. You think you will be able to vet the Wherry 
housing? 

General Barricger. We hope we will be able to get some kind of 
housing. 

Mr. WickERSHAM. One more item, of acquisition of land. That 
14,150 at $150 an acre is in line with prices down there? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. That is based on what we call a gross ap- 
praisal that has been made, which includes 10 sets of improvements. 

Mr. WickersHaAm. But you do need the additional 14,000 acres? 

Mr. Merer. That is right. 

The CuHatrmMan. Without objection, we approve $34,559,000. 

Now we go to Hampton Roads Staging Area, Virginia: Staging 
area facilities, acquisition of land, and utilities, $7,470,800. What 
page? 

Mr. Doy ie, 921. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Is this a railhead facility? 

Colonel Dewrrr. Mr. Chairman, this is another railhead facility 
to establish a staging area for the Hampton Roads Port of Embarkation. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was established in 1945, was it not? 

Colonel Dewirr. Just before the last war. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. Now you gave that away or sold 
it? 

Colonel Dewirr. That was sold, as I understand it. We have to 
acquire the land on which to build this new installation. 

The CuHarrMan. It wasn’t given to the State of Virginia. It was 
sold out to private enterprise? 

Colonel Dewrrr. I understand that was sold to the county. 

The CuarrMan. Sold to the county. So we have to buy it back 
now? 

Colonel Dewrrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Didn’t you have a staging area at Newport News 
in the First World War? 

Colonel Dewrrr. World War Il—Camp Patrick Henry. 

Mr. Brooxs. What about World War I? 

Colonel Dewirr. That I can’t answer. 

The CuHarrMaANn. This is the only staging area down in the Hampton 
Roads vicinity? 

General BArricer. Here is the answer, Mr. Brooks. 

(The information mentioned above follows:) 


Hampton Roaps, Va., Stacinc Areas, Wortp War I 


The Newsport News Port of Embarkation possessed two principal embarka- 
tion camps. These were Camp Hill and Camp Stewart. Camp Stewart, the 
larger, was located on the shore of Hampton Roads within the eastern city limits 
of Newport News. The site was an area 215 acres in extent and the camp had 
capacity for 450 officers and 15,600 enlisted men. 
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Camp Hill was located on the shore of the James River about a half-mile 
north of the city limits of Newport News. This was the smaller camp with 
accommodations for 350 officers and 6,900 enlisted men. Three other embarka- 
tion camps for special sorts of troops became integral with the port plan. One 
was Camp Abraham Eustis which was a combination training and embarkation 
camp for a heavy-artillery regiment. The second, Camp Morrison, was the Air 
Services General Supply Depot and Embarkation Camp at Newport News. 
Camp Alexander, the third of these attached camps, was a special camp for the 
training and embarkation of stevedore regiments and labor battalions. 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me I left Newport News during the first 
world war and that is the reason I asked. 

The CHatrMan. Al! right. Now is this the only one in the Hamp- 
ton Roads vicinity? 

Colonel Dewrrrt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now you have one at Boston? 

Colonel Dewirrt. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And you have one at Hampton Roads? 

Colonel Dewrrr. That is right. 

The CaatrMan. Where else do you have one on the Atlantic sea- 
board? 

Colonel Dewrrr. There is another one at Camp Kilmer, N. J. 

The CuatrMan. Then you have three for embarkation on the sea- 
board—one at Boston, one in New Jersey and one in Virginia, is that 
correct? 

Colonel Dewirr. That is correct, ves, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, we will approve $4,470,800. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, what about this $800,000 for 
land? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Wickersham—— 

Mr. WickrersHaAM. A while ago we struck $100,000 by asking a 
question. 

The CuarrmMan. He said this wasn’t given to the State of Virginia. 
Tasked that question. It was sold out to some purchaser down there— 
to the county. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this one without a recapture clause, too? 

Colonel Dewrrr. We will provide that for you. 

(The information mentioned above is as follows: ) 

Stratus or Worip War II Stracinc Area, Camp Patrick HENry, Va. 

One thousand two hundred and ninety-three acres, including buildings and 
structures thereon, utilized as a staging area at Camp Patrick Henry during World 
War II, were transferred to the Peninsula Airport Commission of Henrico County 
Va., under authority of Public Law 377, Seventy-ninth Congress. Transfer of 
this property was made in April 1947 and was made without reimbursement, but 
recapture clause was included. One hundred and ninety-one acres covering the 
warehouse area are retained by the Army. These are the only usable buildings, 

The CuarrMan. Now the Marietta Transportation Corps Depot, 
Pennsylvania: Storage facilities, supporting facilities, acquisition of 
land and utilities, $4,129,200. What page is that? 

Mr. Doyie. The next page. 

Colonel Dewirr. Marietta, Pa., is our only depot we have in the 
Transportation Corps. The additional facilities that we have asked 
for this depot are to take care of the additional procurement which 
we have already scheduled and which we are now procuring for 1952. 

The CHatrmMan. Without objection, we approve $2,937,200. 
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Now go on to New Orleans. New Orleans Port of Embarkation, 
Louisiana: Warehouse and acquisition of land, $123,000. What 
page is that on? 

General Barricer. Page 937, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, we will strike that item out. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a staging area there, too? 

Colonel Dewrrr. There is Camp Leroy Johnson there, sir, that was 
used during World War II. It can be used again. 

Mr. Bates. What was that name? 

Colonel Dewrrr. Leroy Johnson. 

Mr. Price. Is that named after the famous aviator in World War I? 

Mr. Hépertr. What are you striking out? 

The CuarrMan. New Orleans. 

Mr. Héperr. Why are you striking it out? 

Mr. Price. It is in the wrong place. We are going to move it. 

Mr. Héperr. | might say down there they were supposed to put 
permanent buildings in. We are having a devil of a time keeping the 
thing open. 

The CuatrMan. Oakland Army Base, Calif.: troop housing, cargo 
terminal facilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, $5,156,000. 
What page? 

General Barricer. Nine hundred and forty. 

The Cuarrman. New Oakland—tell us what you have at Oakland 
in a general way. You have everything you probably could put out 
there. But nevertheless what have you there? 

General Barricer. We have the Oakland Army Base which is part 
of the San Francisco Port of Embarkation. We are asking on that 
for a water distribution system. 

The CuHarrman. Asking for what? 

General Barricer. A water distribution system for the permanent 
part of the installation on Government-owned land. There are 
several piers, wooden piers on that land which require fire protection 
and at the present the water system ts inadequate and the first item 
is to remedy that situation. 

The Cuarrman. Is this a permanent establishment? 

General Barricrer. That is a permanent establishment. 

The CuarrmMan. We make available $1,514,500. 

Mr. Smarr. That is $1,814,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Benpersen. I would like to add—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him a question. 
This is served by the East Bay Utilities District, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Conen. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Now you just want to get bigger facilities for more 
water? 

Colonel Dewirr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. The next is Fort Story, Va.: Training facilities 
and utilities, $2,344,900. What page? 

General Barricrer. Nine hundred and forty-seven. 

Mr. Brooks. Why shouldn’t that be under Eustis? 

General Barricsr. It is a part of Eustis. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, why do you have it separate? It is a part 
of Fort Eustis, isn’t it? 
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General Barricer. It is a separate installation, Mr. Brooks. It 
is an old Coast Artillery post that had been there for years. For 
that reason it is not carried as a part of Fort Eustis. 

The CHarrMAN. Is it one administration of the two? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Dewirr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, we will make available $2,- 
344,900. 

Now Wilmington Ammunition Loading Point, North Carolina, 
$22,805,000. What page? 

Mr. Doyte. 949. 

The CHarrMANn. Now let’s see what the book says. 

Mr. Conen. 951. 

The CHarrman. Then the purpose of this appropriation is to buy 
20,200 acres of land and the preparation of construction drawings 
and specifications. 

Colonel Dewrrt. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then this is a reestablishment. Now is there any 
place on the Atlantic coast that serves this identical purpose? 

Colonel Dewrrr. At the present time, Mr. Chairman—— 

General Barricer. May we take this off the record, please, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHarrMaNn. You can just say “ves” or “no.’ 

Colonel Dewrrr. Yes. 

The CHatrMaAn. I can see the importance of taking all this off the 
record. 

All right, without objection we will start on this—this is a brand- 
new undertaking, a new project. We will cut the 22 million down to 
$1,641,000. Of course when you buy this land, why we will look 
over that again. 

Now let’s go to York River. Now York River is the same thing, 
isn’t 1t? 

Colonel Dewirr. It is the same thing but a different location. 

General Barricer. We are asking for the money for that. 

The CuarrmMan. I know; but that is the same purpose. 

General Barricer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. What page is that? 

General BarricEer. 952. 

The CHarrMan. Oh, yes. Without objection, we approve York 
River. 

Thank the officers of the Transportation Corps. 

Now we will take the Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. Smart. No. The Adjutant General. 

The Cuarrman. The Adjutant General. 

General Barricer. This is Mr. McCool of the Adjutant General’s 
Office, who will defend the requirement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The first item is “St. Louis, Mo.: Military Personnel 
Records Center,” including acquisition of land, $22,700,000. All 
right, now, give us a little information about this establishment. 


b 





iar So 
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STATEMENT OF 0. D. McCOOL, CHIEF, RECORDS MANAGEMENT 
SECTION 


Mr. McCoo. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, this is a joint project for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Since the Army is the primary 
department involved in this matter, it has been designated to fund for 
this project. The building for which the $22,700,000 is required is 
needed to house the individual files of all the former personnel of the 
Ar‘red Forces presently in the custody of the Department of Defense. 
We have about 18 million files representing that number of individuals 
of Army and Air Force personnel at St. Louis. Identical files of ap- 
proximately 7 million former Navy personnel are maintained at 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. These files represent the entire 
history or service of an individual who was in the service. The 
accumulation of files is equivalent to approxirately 100,000 four- 
drawer filing cabinets. It is tremendous. A question might be raised 
why so many files. We have boiled these files down to this permanent 
residue. These files are very important to the Government and to 
the individuals. They represent practically the sole basis for the 
adjudication of claims which in the future will total billions of dollars. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I am sorry to hear you say that because I 
am presenting to the House at 12 o’clock a bill on straightening out 
military records. The military passed on some 15,000 claims and 
growing out of the 15,000 we will have to make appropriation for about 
$1,000,000. Iam hoping it won’t get up to a billion dollars. 

Mr. McCoou. Mr. Chairman, that was reference in connection 
with the claims that will be paid, for instance, in my generation— 
future veterans’ claims, for veterans’ rights, veterans’ benefits. 

Mr. Bares. Where do you get 25 million veterans? Does that go 
back to Revolutionary times? 

Mr. McCoot. No, sir; the Army-Navy files date from November 
11, 1912, and in the Navy for the comparable period. Records prior 
to that date have been transferred to the National Archives. 

Mr. Bares. You have 25 million veterans since 1912? 

Mr. McCoou. Approximately 18 million Army and Air Force and 
approximately 7 million Navy personnel. 

The CHarrMAN. Since 1925? 

Mr. McCoo. Since 1912. 

Mr. Pricrt. When do you have to vacate the small-arms plant 
down there? 

Mr. McCoou. Mr. Price, the Ordnance Department has requested 
that that plant be vacated at the earliest date, a part of which has 
already been vacated and is being activated as part of that ordnance 
plant. 

The CHatrmMan. Now—— 

Mr. Price. When do you figure this building will be ready? 

Mr. McCoou. We hope within 18 months. 

Mr. Price. Do you have the land? 

Mr. McCoot. No, sir; we do not have the land. A site board has 
been appointed and viewed approximately 20 sites and has 1 partic- 
ular site it is interested in. 

Mr. Pricer. What Air Force Record Center moved to Denver? 

Mr. McCoor. That was the Finance Records. 
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Mr. Price. Finance Records? 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And that will remain in Denver? The other records 
you are talking about are the personnel records? 

Mr. McCoou. They are the individual personnel history files; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Price. And this building while it is to be operated by the Army 
will be for all the services? 

Mr. McCoou. Entire services. 

The CHatrMan. Now, where is the Navy keeping its records now? 

Mr. McCoor. At Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. And they 

The CuatrmMan. And where is the Air Force keeping their records? 

Mr. McCoo... The Army and the Air Force records are together 
administered by the Army in St. Louis. 

The CuatrmMan. Then this means one central place for the perma- 
nent records of all servicemen will be housed at St. Louis? 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir; in one location. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the committee approves 

$22,700,000. 

Mr. Jounson. Wait a minute. Could I ask him a question, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. What about all—we passed some laws here regarding 
Selective Service records. Where are they kept? 

Mr. McCoo. The Selective Service records—the cover sheets of 
World War I were maintained by the Department of the Army and 
were destroyed at the early part of this last, World War Il. The 
records of World War II Selective Service are still in the custody of 
that agency and | think they are maintained in the record centers 
throughout the United States. 

The CHarrMAN. Now the next—thank you very much. 

The next is the Army Medical Center. Now where is the Surgeon 
General? 

General Barricer. General Armstrong, the Surgeon General, will 
defend that portion. 

The Cuarrman. All right, come around, General. 

Secretary BrnprErsEN. I take pleasure in introducing General 
Armstrong, our new Surgeon General. 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, this is the Surgeon 
General of the Army, General Armstrong. Now on page 959 you 
will see a list of station hospitals. Five hundred bed, Fort Benning, 
Ga.; 500 bed, Fort Bragg, N. C.; 750 bed, Fort Dix, N. J.; 500 bed, 
Fort Knox, Ky.; 500 bed, Fort Riley, Kans.; 250 bed Fort Belvoir, 
Va.; 250 bed, Fort Monmouth, N. a 

Now you will see out further where a statement is made referring in 
this book with reference to each one. 

Now what is your general hospital program now? How many 
hospitals have you now? 
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TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. GEORGE ARMSTRONG, SURGEON 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY 


General Armsrronca. The answer to that specific question—— 

The CuarrmMan. How many bed capacity have you now? Put it 
that way. 

General ARMSTRONG. One moment, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What is your bed capacity? 

General Armsrronc. At the moment, sir, we have 66 hospitals 
and 11 infirmaries. 

The CHarrMan. You have 66 hospitals and 11 infirmaries? 

General Armstronc. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. Now put in the record where your hospitals are. 

General ArmMstrona. Yes, sir. 

(The list is as follows:) 


Crass II, SpecratizeEp TREATMENT HospitraLs, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 
UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Army ! 


First Army Area: Murphy Army Hospital, Waltham, Mass. 
Second Army Area: Valley Forge Army Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Fourth Army Area: 
Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 
William Beaumont Army Hospital, Fort Bliss, Tex. 
Brooke Army Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Fifth Army Area: 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo. 
Perey Jones Army Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Sixth Army Area: 
Letterman Army Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 
Madigan Army Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. 
Military District of Washington: Walter Reed Army Hospital, Washington, 
‘5 ie OF 


Cuass I, Unirep States ArMy Hospitraus, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 
UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE SEVERAL CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMANDERS 


HOSPITALS 
First Army Area: 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Devens, Mass. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Dix, N. J. 
‘nited States Army Hospital, Camp Edwards, Mass.’ 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Jay, N. Y. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Camp Kilmer, N. J. 
Mnited States Army Hospital, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Pine Camp, N. Y. 
Second Army Area: 
Inited States Army Hospital, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Campbell, Ky.? 
Jnited States Army Hospital, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Eustis, Va. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Pa. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Knox, Ky.? 
Mnited States Army Hospital, Fort Lee, Va. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 
Tnited States Army Hospital, Fort Monroe, Va. 
nited States Army Hospital, USDB, New Cumberland, Pa. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Camp Pickett, Va.? 


—_ _____| 
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1 See list of hospitals in continental Army areas for additional specialized treatment facilities. 
Specialized treatment facility in addition to installation hospital function. 
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Third Army Area: 
United States Army Hospital, Fort Benning, Ga.! 
United States Army Hospital, Fort Bragg, N. C.! 
United States Army Hospital, Camp Gordon, Ga.! 
United States Army Hospital, Fort Jackson, 8. C. 
United States Army Hospital, Fort McClellan, Ala.! 
United States Army Hospital, Fort McPherson, Ga. 
United States Army Hospital, Camp Rucker, Ala. 
United States Army Hospital, Camp Steward, Ga. 
Fourth Army Area: 
United States Army Hospital, Camp Chaffee, Ark.! 
Tnited States Army Hospital, Fort Hood, Tex.! 
Mnited States Army Hospital, Camp LeRoy Johnson, La. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Camp Polk, La. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Red River Arsenal, Texarkana, Tex. 
Mnited States Army Hospital, Fort Sill, Okla. 
Fifth Army Area: 
Tnited States Army Hospital, Camp Atterbury, Ind.! 
‘nited States Army Hospital, Black Hills Ordnance Depot, Igloo, $8. Dak. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Camp Carson, Colo.! 
'nited States Army Hospital, Camp Crowder, Mo. 
inited States Army Hospital, Fort Custer, Mich.! 
‘nited States Army Hospital, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Camp McCoy, Wis. 
Tnited States Army Hospital, Fort Riley, Kans. 
Mnited States Army Hospital, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 
Sixth Army Area: 
Tnited States Army Hospital, Camp Cooke, Calif. 
Inited States Army Hospital, USDB, Camp Cooke, Calif. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Lawton, Wash. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort MacArthur, Calif. 
nited States Army Hospital, Navajo Ordnance Depot, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Ord, Calif. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Sierra Ordnance Depot, Herlong, Calif. 
‘nited States Army Hospital, Camp Stoneman, Calif. 
Inited States Army Hospital, Dugway Proving Ground, Tooele, Utah 
'nited States Army Hospital, Tooele Ordnance Depot, Tooele, Utah 
Inited States Army Hospital, Fort Worden, Wash. 
Military District of Washington: United States Army Hospital, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


_— 7) 


— 


Unitep States Army Hosprrats Locarep at INSTALLATIONS UNDER THE 
JURISDICTION OF THE GENERAL Starr, UNITED STATES ARMY 


HOSPITALS 


United States Army Hospital, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
United States Army Hospital, Sandia Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


UNITED STATES ARMY INFIRMARIES 

First Army area: 

United States Army Infirmary, Fort Hancock, N. J. 

ITnited States Army Infirmary, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 
Second Army area: United States Army Infirmary, Camp Detrick, Md. 
Third Army area: 
Tnited States Army Infirmary, Atlanta General Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
'nited States Army Infirmary, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
Fifth Army area: 
‘nited States Army Infirmary, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
‘nited States Army Infirmary, Camp Lucas, Mich. 
‘nited States Army Infirmary, Fort Sheridan, Il. 
Tnited States Army Infirmary, Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, Colo. 
‘nited States Army Infirmary, Sioux Ordnance Depot, Sidney, Nebr. 


— 
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Specialized treatment facility in addition to installation hospital function. 
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Sixth Army area: 
United States Army Infirmary, Camp Irwin, Calif. 
United States Army Infirmary, Fort Huachuea, Ariz. 
United States Army Infirmary, Hanford Works, North Richland, Wash. 
United States Army Infirmary, Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Ordnance, Oreg. 
United States Army Infirmary, Yuma Test Station, Ariz. 


UNITED STATES ‘ARMY DISPENSARIDS 
First Army area: 

United States Army Dispensary, Belle Meade General Depot, Somerville, 
v. a: 

United States Army Dispensary, Boston Army Base, Boston, Mass. 

United States Army Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

United States Army Dispensary, Delaware Subdepot, Raritan Arsenal, 
Pedricktown, N. J. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

United States Army Dispensary, New York, N. Y. 

United States Army Dispensary, New York Port of Embarkation, Brooklyn, 
Y¥ 


United States Army Dispensary, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

United States Army Dispensary, Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

United States Army Dispensary, Schenectady General Depot, Schenectady, 
Nox 

United States Army Dispensary, Seneca Ordnance Depot, Romulus, N. Y. 

United States Army Dispensary, Signal Corps Photo Center, Long Island 
City, N.Y, 

United States Army Dispensary, Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

United States Army Dispensary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Totten, N. Y. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. 

United States Army Dispensary, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

United States Army Dispensary, Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Williams, Maine. 

Second Army area: 

United States Army Dispensary, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

United States Army Dispensary, Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Richmond, Ky. 

United States Army Dispensary, Erie Ordnance Depot, LaCarne, Ohio. 

United States Army Dispensary, Columbus General Depot, Columbus, Ohio. 

United States Army Dispensary, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

United States Army Dispensary, A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 

United States Army Dispensary, Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

United States Army Dispensary, Lexington Signal Depot, Lexington, Ky. 

United States Army Dispensary, Lordstown Ordnance Depot, Warren, Ohio. 

United States Army Dispensary, Marietta Transportation Corps Depot, 
Marietta, Pa. 

United States Army Dispensary, Marion Engineer Depot, Marion, Ohio. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Miles, Del. 

United States Army Dispensary, Hampton Roads Subport, New York Port 
of Embarkation, Norfolk, Va. e 

United States Army Dispensary, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

United States Army Dispensary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United States Army Dispensary, Ravenna Arsenal, Apco, Ohio. 

United States Army Dispensary, Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

United States Army Dispensary, Rossford Ordnance Depot, Toledo, Ohio. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Story, Va. 

United States Army Dispensary, West Virginia Military District, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
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Third Army area: 
United States Army Dispensary, Alabama Ordnance Works, Sylacauga, Ala. F: 
United States Army Dispensary, Anniston Ordnance Depot, Anniston, Ala. : 
United States Army Dispensary, Charleston Ordnance Depot, Charleston, ; 
Ss. C. : 
United States Army Dispensary, Charlotte Quartermaster Depot, Charlotte, 
N.C 





United States Army Dispensary, Holston Ordnance Works, Kingsport, Tenn. 
United States Army Dispensary, Memphis General Depot, Memphis, Tenn. 
United States Army Dispensary, Milan Arsenal, Milan, Tenn. 
United States Army Dispensary, Volunteer Ordnance Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Fourth Army area: 
United States Army Dispensary, Fort Bliss, Tex. 
United States Army Dispensary, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
United States Army Dispensary, Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arsenal, Ark. 
United States Army Dispensary, San Antonio General Depot, San Antonio, 
Tex. 
United States Army Dispensary, Dan Jacinto Ordnance Depot, Houston, Tex. 
United States Army Dispensary, White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex. 
United States Army Dispensary, Wingate Ordnance Depot, Gallup, N. Mex. 
United States Army Dispensary, Forth Worth Quartermaster Depot, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
Fifth Army area: 
United States Army Dispensary, Chicago, II. 
United States Army Dispensary, Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Ill. 
United States Army Dispensary, Decatur Signal Depot, Decatur, II. 
United States Army Dispensary, Detroit Arsenal, Center Line, Mich. 
United States Army Dispensary, Granite City Engineer Depot, Granite 
City, I. 
United States Army Dispensary, Indiana Arsenal, Charlestown, Ind. 
United States Army Dispensary, Iowa Ordnance Plant, Burlington, Iowa. 
United States Army Dispensary, Jefferson Proving Ground, Madison, Ind. 
United States Army Dispensary, Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
United States Army Dispensary, Joliet Arsenal, Joliet, Il. 
United States Army Dispensary, Kansas City Records Center, Kansas 
Citv, Mo. 
United States Army Dispensary, Kensas Ordnance Plant, Parsons, Kans. 
United States Army Dispensary, Kingsbury Ordnance Plant, La Porte, Ind. 
United States Army Dispensary, Lake City Arsenal, Independence, Mo. 
United States Army Dispensary, Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Pueblo, Colo. 
United States Army Dispensary, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
United States Army Dispensary, St. Louis, Mo. 
United States Army Dispensary, St. Louis Administration Center, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
United States Army Dispensary, Savanna Ordnance Depot, Savanna, III. 
United States Army Dispensary, Sunflower Ordnance Works, Lawrence, 
Kans. 
United States Army Dispensary, Terre Haute Ordnance Depot, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
United States Army Dispensary, Twin Cities Arsenal, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sixth Army area: 
United States Army Dispensary, Alameda Medical Depot, Alameda, Calif. 
United States Army Dispensary, Auburn General Depot, Auburn. Wash. 
United States Army Dispensary, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
United States Army Dispensary, Deseret Chemical Depot, Tooele, Utah 
United States Army Dispensary, Fort Douglas, Utah 
United States Army Dispensary, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
United States Army Dispensary, Fort Mason, Calif. 
United States Army Dispensary, Mira Loma QM Depot, Mira Loma, Calif. 
United States Army Dispensary, Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot, Tacoma, 
Wash. 
United States Army Dispensary, Oakland Army Base, Oakland, Calif. 
United States Army Dispensary, Ogden Arsenal, Ogden, Utah 


United States Army Dispensary, Pasco Engineer Depot, Pasco, Wash. 
United States Army Dispensary, Phoenix, Ariz. 

. . ‘ 
United States Army Dispensary, Portland, Oreg. 
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United States Army Dispensary, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

United States Army Dispensary, Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramenco, 
Calif. 

United States Army Dispensary, Seattle Port of Embarkation, Seattle, Wash. 

United States Army Dispensary, Sharpe General Depot, Lathrop, Calif. 

United States Army Dispensary, Two Rock Ranch Station, Petaluma, Calif. 

United States Army Dispensary, Utah General Depot, Ogden, Utah 

Military District of Washington: 

United States Army Dispensary, Arlington Hall Station, Arlington, Va. 

United States Army Dispensary, Army Map Service, Corps of Engineers, 
Washington, D. C. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, D. C. 

United States Army Dispensary, Fort Myer, Va._ 

United States Army Dispensary, the Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

United States Army Dispensary, Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va. 

United States Army Dispensary, Washington (Central Intelligence Agency), 
Washington, D. C. 

United States Army Dispensary, Washington QM Depot, Cameron Station, 
Alexandria, Va. 

The CHatrman. All right. Now vou have hospitals in each one of 
these camps that I have read from on page 959? 

General ArmMsrronG. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. And this is merely expanding the bed capacity? 

General AnmstronG. I might say in most of these instances, and 
we might take Fort Belvoir, because, I dare say, most of the members 
of this committee have been there, the hospital that was built to service 
that post originally was a 50-bed installation. At the moment, since 
it is so far from meeting the needs and also it is obsolete, it is being 
used as a post headquarters. Exactly the same situation is true at 
Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Now these hospitals that vou have before you today, then, are not 
a substitution for those solely but for the ‘41—‘42 construction that is 
being utilized today as post hospitals in these very permanent insti- 
tutions. 

The CuatrMan. Now all these are permanent camps? 

General ArMsTRONG. All are very permanent; ves, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Very permanent. Now there is one—the com- 
mittee went down to Camp Jackson. While Camp Jackson is not a 
peanates nt camp in that it has been officially declared a permanent 

camp, but it is a permanent camp in that it has been used ever since 
1945. And they made some recommendation there should be some 
better hospital facilities down at Fort Jackson. 

General ARMSTRONG. Since that time the VA has made available 
some beds in that area; is that correct, Colonel Cleland? 


TESTIMONY OF COL. R. R. CLELAND, OFFICE OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL 


Colonel CLELAND. They are in the process of moving out presently. 

General ArmMsrronG. Which we think will solve that particular 
problem. As far as a permanent hospital there, we felt because of 
this ebb and flow at Jackson we were not justified at the moment. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, that is a good answer. 

General Armsrrona. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Just a minute. How many beds will they make 
available when they move out? They were occupying, I understand, 
a 500-bed space there, the Veterans’ Administration; is that correct? 
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General ArmstroneG. This is Colonel McGibony of our Hospitals 
Division. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. J. T. McGIBONY, OFFICE OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL 


Colonel McGirony. We estimate when they move out we will have 
some 1,400 beds total available there at the present time. 

Mr. Winstreap. You had, I believe, 850 at the time we were out 
there. Are they vacating all those? 

Colonel McGisony. The whole building, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When the veterans move out you will have ample 
bed space to meet that requirement? 

General ArmstronG. Yes, sir. 

The CratrmMan. Now all these facilities at these permanent camps 
are of permanent construction or temporary construction? 

General Anmstrona. That is in this particular program, sir? 
Thev are all permanent. 

The CuarrMAn. Good. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this Fort 
Jackson and also Camp Gordon, they have a lot of vacant rooms there. 
If they are needing specialized hospitalization somewhere, they might 
utilize that. When it is located in such position, they could do it. 

Mr. Jounson. General, I would like to ask you this question. 
When we were there and visited the commanding officer, he indicated 
he needed some more equipment that was very essential to operate a 
place like that. 

General ArmstronG. Following your visit, Mr. Johnson, we sent 
personnel and supply people down there to take up those problems. 
At the moment he is satisfied. 

The CuarrMan. Now each one of these items were included in the 
approval of the committee as it went along, with the understanding 
that we would have a general statement about it. 

General ArmstRONG. Sir, I would like to get in the record, if I 
might, Mr. Chairman, one thing which may not have been bro ght 
out to date regarding these hospitals. You asked were thcy per- 
manent and I said “Yes.’”” Now secondly, without exception they are 
bu'lt on such a chassis that their capacity could be doubled with 
building nursing units or wards only. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, I think you are on sound ground to construct 
permanent hospital facilities at these permanent camps. All right, 
without objection, the committee approves the hospital program at 
these hospitals on page 959, which the reporter will insert in the 
record at that point. 

Now we will take up the Army Medical Center, District of Columbia 
and Maryland: Research and development facilities, supporting 
facilities, and utilities, $2,094,800. What page is that on? 

General Barricer. 976, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. Off the record. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, at the time we were considering, for 
instance, Fort Dix, it showed the amount of authorizations requested 
and the amount of appropriation requested. 

The CHarrMANn. Now, is that the same as on page 960? 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. That lesser appropriation reflects the 
lesser amount here. 
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The CaarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Smart. That doesn’t require any correction. 

The CuarrMan. Then we can advise the House the hospital program 
carried in this bill is an additional 3,250 beds and $44,748,000. 

Mr. Smart. Authorization. 

The CHarrMan. What? 

Colonel CLELAND. Appropriation. 

Mr. Smart. Authorization and appropriation. 

General ArmMsrronG. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now we have it. 

Mr. Smart. Didn’t you get the number wrong of total beds? 
2,750 is the total. 

The Cuatrman. Two thousand seven hundred and fifty. 

Mr. Price. That is room for expansion. 

General Barricer. The initial construction, Mr. Chairman, is 
3,750 beds. The chassis will be built so later it can be expanded by 
2,750 more. 

The CHarrman. That is correct. I had it right. Then that is 
what the record will show. ‘The record will show the hospital program 
is for 3,250 additional beds and we are making appropriation and au- 
thorization for $44,748,000. All right. Now let’s take Army Medi- 
cal Center now. What page is that on? 

General Noup. Nine hundred and seventy-six. 

The CuarrmMan. Allright. Tell us about the Army Medical Center 
at Washington and Forest Glen, Md. 

Colonel CLELAND. Of the projects listed on page 976, three of them 
are for research and development facilities at Forest Glen. The first 
is a biological products development and pilot plant laboratory, the 
purpose of which is to engage in research work on a pilot stage and 
development of immunizing agents and biological, so they could be 
turned over to industry for development on a full industrial scale. 

Mr. Jounson. Where is that? Near Walter Reed? 

Colonel CLELAND. It is about 4 miles 

The CHarrMAN. Well, the total appropriation you are asking for 
is $890,800. Without objection, that is what the committee makes it. 
It is already established out there. 

Mr. Bares. May I ask a question? 

The CHAarrRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. What is—going back to Fort Dix hospital, what is that 
figure you are asking for in authorization? 

General Barricer. Nine million plus. 

Mr. Bares. Oh. 

Colonel CLELAND. For authorization, $9,072,000. 

Mr. Bates. I was just checking the arithmetic. I have 19 there. 

Colonel CLELAND. That is a misprint there. 

Mr. Bares. All right. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, take your next item: Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Tex.: Supporting facilities, laboratory facilities, and utilities, 
$1,579,600. What page is that on? 

General Barricer. Nine hundred and ninety-seven. 

The CHarrMAN. This is a new installation, is it not? 

General Armstrrona. No, sir; this is not a new installation. 

The CuarrMan. Brooke Army Medical Center, Tex. Isn’t this 
in San Antonio? 

General Armstrona. It is part of Fort Sam Houston. 
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The CHArRMAN. This is expansion, then. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. It was built in 1882 initially. 

The CHarrMan. | know that. But you recently expanded that 
facility or did something. 

General Armstrona. We built a new hospital there, which was 
completed, as I recall, in approximately 1935. 

The CHairman. All right. Now you are asking for $602,000. All 
right. 

Now take your next one, Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Colo. What 
page is that on? 

General BarricerR. One thousand and two, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, we approve that, a storm-sewer system and 
NP ward. 

Now the next is Louisville Medical Depot, Ky.: Supporting facil- 
ities and utilities, $859,500. 

Generel BarrigEr. One thousand and five. 

The CHarrMan. Well, we have to mark that one out. 

All right, let’s see what is the next one. Now this is the Madigan 
Army Hospital, Wash. 

General Barricrer. Page 1009 in the book. 

The CHairMAN. $1,875,000. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that just enlarging the facilities that are there 
now? 

Colonel CLeLanp. Thet is incresing the facilitv by 366 additional 
beds, some of which will be converted wards and the others will be 
additional wards constructed. 

The CHarrMan. Now the next is general. Depot facilities, con- 
tinental United States—thank the Medical Corps 

Mr. Sasscer. Wait, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask one 
question before the Medical Corps representatives leave. 

The CHarrMAN. What? 

Mr. Sasscer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrmMan. Now, take the next one. General. Depot facil- 
ities, continental United States: Storage, administrative, shop, opera- 
tional and supporting facilities, and utilities, $100,000,000. That is 
sort of catch-all, is it? 

General Barricer. Yes, sir; we have Colonel Harrold of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 

The CuHarrMan. We will look into that. What page? 

Colonel Davis. Page 616 in book 3. 

The CuHarrMan. Let’s get that. Now what is this, ‘Depot facili- 
ties, continental United States’? Give me the book. 

General Barricer. That is back in book 3, page 616. I am afraid 
the book won’t help you much, because all it says is depot facilities 
in various locations in the continental United States. We asked for 
authorization for $100,000,000 and we got appropriations through 
the Bureau of the Budget for $25,000,000. 

The CHatrMan. Let’s see whether you are justified in your 
$25,000,000. That is the main thing. Tell us something about it. 
You are asking for $100,000,000 authorization for storage, adminis- 
trative, shop, operational and supporting facilities, and utilities. 
Now, where is any of your items in the Department of the Army that 
you left out as you were going along? 

General Barricer. Colonel Harrold, will you tell them about that? 
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TESTIMONY OF COL. C. G. HARROLD, CHIEF, FIELD SERVICE 
DIVISION 


Colonel Harroup. The 25 million we are asking here is to provide 
deficit storage space not only to meet the deficit that the Quarter- 
master Corps will require, but also other technical services. Under 
the approved procurement program of the Quartermaster Corps, 
including the storage facilities that are being provided under the 1951 
appropriations and that the Army is asking for in the 1952 appro- 
priations, we will be approximately 3,000, (000 to 4,000,000 square 
feet short of adequate storage space for quartermaster supplies, that 
unless we obtain we will have to go into commercial warehouses for 
this purpose, sir. 

The CuHarrman. All right. Why can’t you designate where you 
are going to build this?) Now this is for construction of these ware- 
houses. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. We can at this time, sir. 

Colonel Harroip. We can at this time. 

Secretary BeENDETSEN. We are now ready to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Let’s see where they are. 

Colonel Harroup. We are tentatively selecting the Schenectady 
Depot where we have approximately 1,060,000 square feet of storage 
space. In Memphis General Depot we have available there and 
without acquisition storage for approximately 1,000,000 square feet 
of storage space. At the Utah General Depot we have available land 
without acquisition approximating 600,000 square feet, and at the 
Sharpe General Depot, in California, the same situation prevails, 
where we can put in from four to six hundred thousand na feet. 
That makes the total approximately 3,000,000 square feet 

The CHatrmMan. Now in those four places, then, that would be 
where you would make your expenditure of $25,000,000? 

Colonel Harrop. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Where was that one in California? 

Colonel Harrop. The Sharpe General Depot, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Why can’t we write it in the bill, in these places, 
so the appropriation committee and so this committee will know 
where these installations are taking place? 

General Barricer. It is very satisfactory to us, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN. Prepare an amendment to the effect—you say the 
budget allowed 25 million dollars? 

General Barricer. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Prepare an amendment for committee considera- 
tion for this item, designated at certain places, for 25 million dollars. 

General Barricer. The amendment is as follows: 

Page 12, line 17: Strike ‘‘$5,040,000” and insert ‘‘$11,705,000”’. 

Pafe 12, line 24: Strike “$3,087,400” and insert ‘$11,422,400’. 

Page 13, line 2: Strike “$10,411,100” and insert “$15,411,100”. 

Page 13, line 4: Strike “$7,229,000” and insert ‘$12,229,000’. 

Page 17, strike lines 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman. That will still leave 1 million 
short of your needs. Where are you going to put the other million? 

Colonel Harroip. We hope to obtain approximately 3,000,000 
square feet for the 25 million dollars at our estimated construction 
price. 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Secretary, would you mind stating for the record 
here the reason you gave the other day, why now when we are only 
going up to 3 million, all these depots that were used to implement 
the war are being enlarged? You gave a fairly good reason and I 
would like to have it go right behind this. 

Secretary BenpetseNn. Our reason for this is because in the time 
that lies ahead, which is one of uncertainty and lesser activity than 
all-out mobilization, we are acquiring certain amounts of reserve 
stock—not all war reserves that would be a requirement but an 
installment on them—and, therefore, in fact our storage requirements 
under those conditions are higher than they would be in an all-out 
war where a large part of our production moves from the factory dock 
to the firing line. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, during the war, like Sharpe, that 
was an in-transit depot. They put it in and took it out. You had 
a continual flow and you now want to get a backlog of materials there. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. So that if war breaks out you can have something 
ready to ship and then it will flow in behind that; is that correct? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Now prepare the amendment and give the break- 
down of how much is to be appropriated and used in each one of 
these four places vou designated. 

Now take your next item: Various locations: For restoration or 
replacement of facilities damaged or dsetroved and provision for other 
urgent construction requirements, $27,000,000. 

Where is that in the book? 

Colonel Davis. That is on page 1012—B, the last page in book 
No. 4, sir. That is the next to the last page. 

Mr. Smarr. It doesn’t tell you anything, though. They will have 
to explain it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Barricrer. Colonel Davis, of the Construction Branch 
of G—4, will talk about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with our under- 
standing of the desires of the committee, we have located every build- 
ing that we could and named the building and the place that is to be 
constructed. That leaves us with no flexibility for new requirements 
coming up. We have new type units being established, troop units 
being developed, for new equipment and we do not know exactly 
what they are going to require. We have new equipment also being 
developed. 

The Cuarrman. All right. How much has the budget set aside for 
this amount? 

Mr. Smarr. The total amount. 

Colonel Davis. The full amount, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Then I will ask the committee, if we approve this, 
to write a provision provided that when any restoration or replacement 
of facilities damaged or destroyed or provision for other urgent con- 
struction—the whole thing is for other urgent construction require- 
ments? 

Colonel Davis. That is what we feel will be the main use. 

The CHarrMan. The other you have just thrown in there just to 
sugarcoat it. It is not for replacement of damaged facilities, is it? 
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General Barricer. We do have acts of God, Mr. Chairman, which 
we can’t foresee, that destroy facilities. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Put a provision in there when money 
under this is being spent, they should submit to the Armed Services 
Committee of the House and Senate how the money is being spent. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is entirely satisfactory to the Army. 

Mr. Smart. You will be partially protected there, Mr. Chairman, 
when you incorporate the provisions of H. R. 3096 in this bill. 

Mr. Coie. How do you arrive at the figure of $27 million if this 
is just a catch-all sum? 

Secretary BenpETsEN. It is just a broad estimate. 

Mr. Cote. How could you estimate? Why wasn’t it 50, or why 
wasn’t it 70? 

Secretary BENpDETSEN. Sir, it is less than 2 percent of the present 
level of requirements which was based on experience in prior periods 
of expansion in the build-up of facilities for World War II. When we 
made requests we found that that was a fair experience factor. Now 
we are going to have to come back and check with vou and also see-—-— 

Mr. Cote. This 27 million dollars is about 2 percent of your total 
requests? 

General Barricer. There is 10 million more overseas, which will 
come up later. 

Secretary BenpDeTsen. Which will bring it up to approximately 
that amount. 

The CuarrMan. Now in continental United States, how much did 
the budget approve, including this last item? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. It is $1,297,687 ,000—— 

The CuatrMan. Oh, no; that isn’t right. 

Mr. Smart. That is the total. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is the total. 

The CHarrMan. Get that up. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. The total authorization approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget for the United States was 1.3577 billion dollars. 

The CHatRMAN. We will put that in the record. All right. 

Outside continental United States-—— 

Secretary BenpetseN. The amount of authorization approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget for outside the United States is $175,341,130. 

The CuHarrMaN. All right. Alaska, general: Troop housing, tacti- 
cal and supporting facilities, petroleum pipeline, ammunition dock 
and supporting facilities, and utilities, $61,223,800. Now, where is 
that? 

Mr. Doyte. 1,015. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Sir, before we leave continental United 
States, with your permission I would like to make a brief statement 
at this time. 

In each of the items, each of the projects involving land acquisition, 
our estimates were based on the best information we then had. In 
the course of time, as we perfect our plans, in some instances we are 
able to come into a closer estimate and in a number of cases since the 
time the estimate reached the committee we find, as in the case of one 
illustration this morning, that the amount required is less than the 
estimate we put in. In a small number of cases it is slightly higher. 
But over-all the net is, as I understand it this morning, less than we 
have asked. 
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Now I realize we are going to check with you in each case, of course, 
but before your report on this bill is finalized we will be able to prepare 
and bring up to the committee the exact amount in cases where we 
know it. If we can find a saving, we would like to offer it in the bill 
at this time. Weare prepared to do that. 

The CuatrMan. Then, would we be warranted to reduce that item 
in the bill? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is the purpose of my offer, yes sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that satisfactory to the committee, then, that 
when that information comes up, why, we reduce the items as reflected 
here, which you know? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

(The following was received for the record.) 

As a result of receipt of additional site data from the field, the following changes 
in land requirements and costs may be made: 


| 
| Requested in the bill 


Now recommended 


Station 





| Acres Cost Acres Cost 
ei a FLTRS SOR GES Toe rt Oe Se ae ED 
1. Camp Gruber, Okla 42,000 | 2,100,000 | 24, 747 1, 045, 000 
2. Camp Robinson, Ark. ” 35, 500 2, 100, 000 | 36, 062 1, 300, 000 
3. Letterkenny, Pa = 600 36, 000 | 600 150, 000 
4. Fort Belvoir, Va.: a | f - 
Pi Rccanensenetdine o8e ag6endeeohene do 22 on © 
ged ape Be Gai eae 128 i} 36, 000 |) 128 i} 36, 000 
1,300 | 850, 000 | 1, 100 582, 000 
5. Boston Staging Area, Mass_- 100 100, 000 | 400 Nominal 
6. Marietta, Pai. .22u.......4 r 110 | 33, 000 110 106, 000 





This results in a net reduction of 16,700 acres. The bill should be modified as 


follows: 





Page 5, line 8: Strike “$9,913,700” and insert ‘‘$8,858,700’’. 
age 5, line 16: Strike $4,321,300” and insert ‘$3,521,300. 
Page 9, line 10: Strike ‘‘$10,893,300”’ and insert ‘$11,007,300’’. 
Page 15, line 5: Strike “$17,029,200 ’’and insert ‘$16,761,200”’. 
Page 15, line 22: Strike ‘‘$2,937,200” and insert ‘‘$3,010,200’’. 
Page 15, line 14: Strike ‘$4,281,000” and insert ‘‘$4,181,000’’. 


Secretary BENDETSEN. I can put in the record also that the ap- 
proximate amount allowed by the Bureau of the Budget for con- 
struction in continental United States was $1,159,034,598. 

The CHartrmMan. Now, that is increased a little in this bill because 
we gave all to West Point and we gave all to this plant up in Frederick. 
We will have to add that up and make that correction when we write 
the report. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s try to finish with the Army before we go to 
the floor. We have to go to the floor at 12 o’clock. We have a bill 
up there at 12 o’clock. We certainly want all you members over 
there, particularly Mr. Short, to help me get this bill through. 

Now $61,223,800 for Alaska. Where do you find that? 

Mr. Doyte. Page 1015. 

General Barricer. That book 5. 


is in It starts on page 1015. 


We have Col. C. S. Kuna from the Army in Alaska, and Mr. Condron. 

The CHarrMan. The first thing we want to know is about this 
pipeline, $40 million authorization; appropriated $20 million. 
did that pipeline come from? 


Where 
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Colonel Kuna. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my remarks about 
Alaska are off the record. 

The CuatrmMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMANn. Well, is it classified? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Then 

Mr. Coun. Everything we heard for the last week has been classi- 
fied, hasn’t it? 

The CHarrMan. This is more classified than anything. Go ahead 
and tell us about that. 

Mr. Sasscer. Off the record? 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary BENDETSEN. We would be very pleased to have the com- 
mittee come up at this time. It would be a good time of the year. 

The CHARMAN. Just as soon as we get through this bill and clean 
up our calendar a little bit, between now and the 20th of July when we 
hope to accomplish all this, then I will ask the committee—I think 
some of us ought to go up there. When I say ‘us,’ 1 mean you, the 
other members. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cour. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrRMAN. Wait a minute, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Batrs. I would like to ask a question, if I may. 

The CHarrMANn. Go ahead. 

General BArricerR. Wait a minute. This is off the record. 

The CuarrmMan. This is all off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuHarrmMan. Without objection, the committee approves 
$61,223,800. 

Mr. Couz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about it. 

The CHarRMAN. Go ahead. 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMAN. We will have to take a recess now until 2 o’clock 
and have Mr. Under Secretary Kimball here and the Navy here. 
Be sure to be over on the floor. And be back here at 2 o’clock 
please, sir. 

We will take a recess now until 2 o’clock. We have to go on the 
floor now and be back at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrMAN, Let the committee come to order. 

Now, it was understood when we recessed that we would take up the 
Alaska, general. In the breakdown I didn’t see any item for—the 
unit cost of the houses is estimated at $6,480; is that correct? 

General Barricer. That is correct. 
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Colonel Kuna. That is correct, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. Now, to keep the record straight, in the January 
6, 1951, bill, we authorized $28,105,600 for Alaska. In the 1950 bill, 
we authorized $7,837,000. Then at Eielson Air Base, $13,746,000. 
For Ladd Air Base, $12,590,200. Fort Richardson, $36,882,845. 
Whittier, $3,131,100. And we are authorizing now the full amount 
set out in the bill for Alaska. 

Now I am going to ask some members of the committee, in July or 
the first of August, to go up to Alaska and let’s see what the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force are doing up there. 

General, put in the record how much authorization for Alaska is 
carried in this bill, please, sir. 

General Barricer. Yes, sir, we will put that in, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


Alaska—general___ a PGS Ae Siti ae sy ean eee _. $61, 223, 800 
Big Delta_. Bet ae Lh niga oe . 18, 506, 200 
Bielson Air Force Base___ erase ie RiP hi 1, 571, 900 
Ladd Air Force Base : : _.. 10,370, 800 
Fort Richardson_- ie wash = <p: he Oe 
Skagway __.__-- é : ; : See ee 84, 000 
Whittier____ ee appre tee - a easy eee 5, 688, 500 

Total Alnska.. . 2. ei. oe Oe .....2. usr 1063466 9390 


The CuHarrMan. All right. Now we go to the Far East Command. 
Okinawa: Family housing, troop housing, hospital, school, storage 
and supporting facilities, and utilities, $60,466,000. What page is 
that on? 

Mr. Smarr. Page 1098. 

General Barricer. We have Col. C. H. Dunn, representing the 
Far Eastern command, who will talk about Okinawa. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Colonel, come around, please, sir. 

Barracks and utilities, hospital, station hospital, warehouses, ware- 
housing utilities, and general. Barracks and utilities are all being 
provided for now. Of the $60 million, you are making available 
in fiseal 1952, $17,393,000. Now a few months ago we authorized 
$13,071,480 for Okinawa. ‘Tell us something briefly about what you 
are doing in Okinawa. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. CARROLL H. DUNN, ENGINEER SECTION 
GHQ 


Colonel Dunn. Sir, this is a continuation of the program which 
started originally in 1946 with a minor amount of construction and 
then was picked up again with the fiscal year 1950 program. ‘The 
funds which we now have are practically all under contract or will be 
by the Ist of September. This continues the construction program 
toward its completion. This is not all that will be required, however, 
by any means, but is another increment. 

The CuatrmMan. And this $60 million is not all you will need? 

Colonel Dunn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In addition to this, you will be back asking for 
more? 
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Colonel Dunn. In future years, yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, in this authorization the money was only 
allowed for barracks and _ utilities, $3,862. Station hospital and 
utilities, 225 beds, $5,261,000. Warehouses and utilities, 400,000 
square feet, $5,224,000. And general, administration building, and 
so forth, $1,887,000. Barracks and utilities, $1,143,000. No money 
is being made available for family houses and utilities and the other 
item—that is all your appropriation in 1952. 

Colonel Dunn. That is all the appropriation at this time. 

The CuarrmMan. And to carry out your program you need authori- 
zation of $60 million? 

Colonel Dunn. Yes, sir, we would like to have that. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one questions 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. WickersHam. Isn’t there an error on page 1099: Family 
housing and utilities, is that $1,080 a square foot? 

Colonel Dunn. No, sir, that is the area limitation, 

Mr. WickersuaM. I think that is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. Under the law, that is the size of square footage 
allowed, 1,080 square feet? 

Colonel Dunn. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Up in Alaska, that will cost around $35,000. 
Have you ever built any at Okinawa? 

Colonel Dunn. Yes, sir; we have some under contract right now, sir. 

The CuarrMaNn. How much are they running? 

Colonel Dunn. A little over $18,000, the ones that we have under 
contract and are about finished. We have some more under contract, 
just placed within the last month, that are going to be about $22,000 
because of increased prices. 

The CHarrMan. And the last time we had the subject matter up 
here for the United States it cost around about $16,500 per 1,080 square 
feet. 

Colonel Dunn. Something like that. 

General Noup. That is about right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. How many rooms is that? 

Colonel Dunn. Normally, sir, to provide a living room-dining room 
together, a kitchen, and three bedrooms, one fair size and two quite 
small. 

The CHarrMAN. We set the pattern of 1,080 square feet. When 
we had the bill up before, my recollection was it was anywhere from 
$25,000 to $35,000 apiece for Alaska and about $16,500 here in the 
United States. Without objection, we approve 

Mr. Kiupay. I wonder if a second lieutenant should have three 
bedrooms. His family hasn’t grown that big. 

The CuHatrMan. It depends on how long he has been married. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is true. 

Colonel Dunn. Of course if he had not married, sir, you would not 
need to provide housing. This 1,080 of course is actually the housing 
standard for noncommissioned officers. We have built them with 
three bedrooms for flexibility, sir, so that regardless of what their 
requirements are it could be met because we can never say how many 
of any one particular grade or what particular size a family may 
show up. Of course this is just a start on our family housing require- 
ments. We still will require about 1,500 units. 
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Mr. Kixipay. Colonel, do you think that the average family requires 
three bedrooms? 

Colonel Dunn. Well, sir, I think it does, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixupay. That is a very big house. 

Colonel Dunn. Beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is a very big house. 

General Barricrer. Mr. Kilday, they are coming along very 
fast. For once in my life I have an aide, a young lieutenant, and he 
has three babies right now. 

Mr. Kiupay. He is a Catholic? 

General BarriGcer. Sir? 

The CuHarrman. All right. Without objection, we approve $66,- 
465,000 for Okinawa. 

Now let’s go to the Caribbean area. Mindi Docks, Canal Zone: 
Access road and railroad spur, $120,000. What page is that on? 

General Barricer. Page 1123, Mr. Chairman. Mindi Docks is 
an ammunition pier on the Atlantic side in the Canal Zone. It at 
present has rail access only. This project is to give access by road, 
so that ammunition in smaller quantities can be taken off and trucked 
to the ammunition-storage areas. It is the only facility which meets 
safety requirements in the Canal Zone. 

The Cuarrman. No money being made available this year. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. Cote. What do you mean it is the only facility that meets 
safety requirements in the Canal Zone? 

General Barricer. For the unloading of ammunition. For in- 
stance, on the Pacific side the Navy has to put it in barges and take 
it out to sea, and vice versa we have to barge it im. 

The CuHarrmMan. Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico: Rehabilitation of 
Rodriques General Hospital, $300,000. 

General Barricer. Mr. Chairman, that is the general hospital for 
the Caribbean area. It is an old building, built by the Spaniards and 
has been in use down there since I think 1903. It is very badly in 
need of rehabilitation. 

The CHarrMan. Now, at this place where this hospital is what 
military installation have we? 

General Barricger. You have the headquarters of the United 
States Army in Puerto Rico. It is at San Juan. 

The Cuarrman. How many beds would this provide for? 

General Barricer. There are 350 beds now and we are expanding 
to 500. We will get 150 more. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection—— 

Mr. Coir. What became of the new hospital the Navy had down 
there outside of San Juan? 

General Barricer. Do you know what happened to that? 

Colonel Davis. It is still there. The Navy is planning to retain it. 

The Cuarrman. When we get to the Navy on the Navy hospitals, 
if we can utilize one hospital to meet the requirements of both down 
there it would be the sensible thing to do. For the time bemg, we 
will okay it and look into it later on. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to remind you that 
that name is Rodriques. If I couldn’t pronounce it, half of my 
constituents wouldn’t vote for me. 

The CHArRMAN. What is the name of it? 
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Mr. Kitpay. Rodriques. 

The CuarrMan. Rodriques. 

All right, that finishes the Far Eastern Command and ‘the Carib- 
bean area. 

Now we take up, General, various locations. What page is this on? 

General Barricer. That is on page 1126A, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. What? 

Mr. Doyue. Page 1126A. 

General Barricer. That $10 million in various overseas areas is 
for the same purpose overseas that we described to the committee 
this morning in discussing the $27 million item in the zone of interior. 
It is to give us some flexibility overseas in construction of things that 
we cannot foresee at this time. It is also for design and to replace 
anything which may be destroyed by fire or other-—— 

The Cuarrman. That is right. And they make the money avail- 
able in 1952 so you will have that fund on hand? 

General Barricer. That is correct, yes, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Without objection, we approve it. 

Now section 102. The Secretary of the Army, under the direction 
of the Secretary of Defense, is authorized to establish or develop 
classified military installations and facilities by the construction, con- 
version, installations, or equipment of temporary public works, in- 
cluding buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and utilities, in a total 
amount of $302,234,000. 

What does that mean? 

General Barricger. Mr. Chairman, we hope we can take the 
discussion of this off the record. 

The CuarrMan. Take if off the record. 

General Barricger. And then give you full information as to where 
it is located. 

The CHarRMAN. Now wait. It is not in the book? 

General BAarriGER. It is not broken down in the book because the 
information is classified. 

The CuarrMan. Is this in continental United States? 

General Barricer. No, sir; this is all overseas, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. I think—this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMAN. Then we can advise the House that this money is 
to be spent for the support of our own troops? 

General Barricer. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarrMan. This is off the record now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMAN. That winds up the Army. Without objection, we 
will approve the $302,234,000. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to hear a little some- 
thing about the project that the General said should not be disclosed 
to Congress. We are going to have to go on the floor and defend that. 

General Barricer. | think I can give you a little more, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is a security installation. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Tbe Cuarrman. Allright. Now, without objection, we approve the 
$302 234,000. 
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All right, that winds up the Army. I want to take this opportunity 
of thanking the Army on the very splendid breakdown and the fine 
way they have presented it. This public-works bill, as far as the 
Army is concerned up to this part of the hearing, has been thoroughly 
presented. Every question that possibly could run through a mem- 
ber’s mind is written in this book. It is a magnificent way of pre- 
senting these matters to the committee. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, there has been one question I have 
been waiting to ask. It is this: Mr. Secretary, the other day I asked 
with reference to the panels through which different objectives were 
channeled. As I recall it, the total that went before the panels 
amounted to something over 5 billion dollars. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Right. 

Mr. Doyte. Those, as I recall it from your answer, were reduced 
when it went through all channels to one billion plus, something over a 
billion dollars. In other words, they were reduced by two-thirds. As 
| understand it, the first estimates came from a fairly top level of 
Army. Now, assuming that those first estimates did come from a 
fairly top level in Army, which I understand is the fact, why is there 
such a great difference between the first level, which was something 
over 5 billion dollars, and the final level, which was something over a 
billion only. Why is there such a sharp reduction? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. I would be glad to answer that for you as 
best I can. 

The CHArRMAN. Go ahead. 

Secretary BeNpDETSEN. The original amount: which was submitted 
to the panel was 5 billion dollars, approximately. After a review by 
the panels we have described to you, the amount was approximately 
34 billion dollars, and the requested authorization was in the vicinity 
of a billion eight; and, as you know, approximately a billion two of 
which was for current appropriation. 

Now, the five billion which vou asked about was carefully screened, 
but it rested upon an initial directive which undertook to provide in 
being a major portion of all facilities that would be required in the 
event of an all-out war. We had to do that from a feasibility point 
of view. 

Now, what has happened here in this process is not a reduction of 
requirements, but a phasing of the progress toward the establishment. 
of such requirements. What we have done here is to provide on a 
phased time-phase basis those minimum facilities which when estab- 
lished would absorb a fairly respectable portion of the lead-time gap 
which characterizes doing anything—building things or training men 
or acquiring equipment. That is why after carefully going over all 
of these things—for example, you have had the railhead facilities 
which have been before the committee and in its wisdom has approved. 
That represented a clear example of the type of thing I am trying to 
explain here. Those facilities are stripped back to the barest essen- 
tials which would be in being to make them ready for use within a lead 
time we could absorb. 

Now, on the things that were cut out of the 5 billion and the 3% 
billion, we have just said: ‘‘We are going to accept a calculated risk. 
We are going to phase this thing. We are going to try to do—we are 
going to cut out the easy-to-do things. We are going to defer those 
things as best we can.’’ It represents our best planned judgment on 
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that basis, though it doesn’t reduce what would ultimately be a 
requirement if an all-out war would come. 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman, the other day the question was brought 
up as to the size of the armed force that this program would support. 

Secretary BenDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. At the time, you didn’t give us any very clear picture 
on it. Are you in a position to do that today? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir; 1 could give you those figures. This 
should be off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Off the record. 

Mr. Coxe. Except that later on I want on the record your under- 
standing of the relationship of this public-works program and UMT. 
Later on, I want that discussed. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Very well, sir. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHarrman. I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary-——— 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the Secretary 
briefly comment on the relationship of this public- works program 
and eventual UMT utilization. I should like to elicit the response 
that this program has no relationship whatever to the requirements 
for UMT. This is necessary to meet your standing force. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is correct, Mr. Cole. It was not 
designed with relationship to UMT. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. But, if world conditions get such 
where we have facilities and we will not have to occupy them all by 
ground troops, why, you would have facilities that could be used for 
UMT if conditions permitted. But this is not built for any UMT 
training program. 

Secretary BrENpDETSEN. That is correct, sir; it is not. 

The CHatRMAN. We all understand that. 

Mr. Coxe. I wanted to make sure. 

Secretary BenpretseN. If I may, I would like to take up at this time 
very briefly the question of flexibility in the face of rising costs. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, isn’t there a provision in the bill that covers 
all three services dealing with that? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. In section 503 of the bill—— 

The CHArRMAN. What page is mt 

Secretary BrenpETseN. On page 75, there is a provision which states 
in effect that, while for a particular installation there may be permitted 
a 10-percent increase, the total amount authorized is in no way in- 
creased, with the result that this 10-percent increase at one installation 
necessarily is made at the expense of another installation. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary BENpDETSEN. Now, that would, as I see it, mean that as to 
those things which you have authorized us to build and which are 
limited to those things for which we are seeking appropriation, we 
might wind up with only part of the job done at a given installation, 
or, if we didn’t do that, we might w ia up with a partially completed 
project which might be a monument but not very useful. 

The Cuarrman. What you want is more flexibility so that within 
the appropriation or within the framework of the item you will have 
the right, on account of the increased cost or on account of the uncer- 
tainty or a restudy of the program, to eliminate certain items that are 
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set out in your breakdown and finish certain items that are enumer- 
ated? 

Secretary BenpEeTsEN. I would, in the alternative, like to urge now 
upon the consideration of the committee a 10 percent or so—10 percent, 
I think, might be satisfactory—latitude as to the authorization in 
each case, so that the project 

The CuarrmMan. What do you mean by that? Ten percent of the 
authorization now 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Well, sir, section 503 of the bill affords some 
relief to the services; but due to rising costs, unless greater flexibility 
is provided in the bill, we may not be able to complete a project at a 
given installation. There should be a spread authorizing appropria- 
tion of at least 10 percent at a particular installation and not have 
that increase provided at the expense of another installation. 

The CuarrMan. You mean add to it? May I offer this suggestion, 
Mr. Secretary: Why not, when we get to that section of the bill, have 
the three Department heads come in here and we will try to reach a 
decision and work out something. 

Secretary BenpETSEN. That would be splendid, Mr. Chairman, on 
that understanding. 

The Cuarrman. We will do that. I want to thank the Department 
of the Army—— 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Secretary, if the chairman will let me ask a 
question, because I have no money myself involved in this bill, I 
would like to ask something about overseas. What about this item 
on page 18, “Housing’’? How is that housing going over there? 

Secretary BeENDETSEN. You have an Okinawa man present who 
can give you the details. 

Mr. Brooks. We went into that sometime back, and as I remember 
it cost us pretty high and I would like to see how it worked out. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. It worked out very satisfactorily as to 
what we have done so far. As you know on the project before, we 
brought in the local economy there from Japan to the maximum 
extent we could, with consequent savings in cost. I would like a 
representative who is here from that command to describe to you how 
it is progressing. 

Mr. Brooks. Can he tell us what he is doing and how much those 
units are costing? 

Secretary BeNDETSEN. Are you prepared to do that? 

Colonel Dunn. Yes, sir. I am Colonel Dunn from the Far Eastern 
Command. We have under contract at the present time 500 units 
of family housing which are going to cost us about $18,000 apiece, 
including the area utilities for those houses. That means moving 
into a completely new area and putting in the sewage, water, and 
electric-light lines. 

Mr. Brooks. That is much less than you thought it would cost; 
isn’t it? 

Colonel Dunn. We were very fortunate. Those were put under 
contract in 1950. Since then, we have put for the Army and Air 
Force 470 units under contract, and they are going to cost us about 
$22,000 on the same basis. 

Mr. Brooks. So, 18 overseas and $22,000 per unit. 

Colonel Dunn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. As against your estimated cost, as | remember, over 
$40,000. 

Colonel Dunn. About 26 or 27 thousand, sir, for Okinawa. 

Mr. Brooks. And that project is going on all right? 

Colonel Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How many units are you going to build out of this 60 
million? 

Colonel Dunn. The 60 million of authorization, sir, will provide 375 
units. 

Mr. Brooks. 375 units. For enlisted people? 

Colonel Dunn. They will be of a size for enlisted personnel. That 
is all we have been authorized to build, actually until some other-—-— 

The CuarrmMan. There is no money for fiscal 1952 for that item? 

Colonel Dunn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. No. But I think they made a good record over there. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Because it is much less than they thought it cost. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. We developed that. It costs 
approximately 14 thousand a unit for 1,080 square feet in the United 
States, and about 25 thousand out in Alaska, and about 18 thousand 
to 20 thousand in Okinawa. They are doing a good job. 

Mr. Sasscrer. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, way I ask a question? 

The CuarrMan. Yes—first let Mr. Sasscer ask. 

Mr. Sasscer. How many roons, Colonel, in these units, these 
$18,000 units? 

Colonel Dunn. There are five roors, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. With utilities, of course. 

Colonel Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. You are speaking of the bidding. Do you have any 
degree of competition in your bidding? 

Colonel Dunn. Yes, sir. We have had up until the last 2 months 
a very keen cow petition, privarily from Japanese contractors. We 
have a few American contractors who have been interested, but have 
not taken interest of late because of work in the United States. The 
amount of competition has dropped off somewhat, but we are still 
able to have competitive bidding, though the final price is negotiated, 
since we must assure ourselves of the ability of the foreign contractor 
to complete the work. 

Mr. Sasscer. The bidding from the foreign contractors is usually 
on a lower basis, is it not? 

Colonel Dunn. It was originally, sir. It is coming up quite rapidly, 
however. 

Mr. Kitpay. They caught on. 

Colonel Dunn. Our prices have actually increased approximately 
40 percent across the board in the last 12 months; in other words, 
since the Korean incident started. 

Mr. Sasscer. Is that due to the lack of labor in Japan? 

Colonel Dunn. It is not so much labor, sir, as materials. Labor 
has actually gone up relatively a small amount. There is plenty of 
labor. It is a question of materials and the long line to get it to 
Okinawa. 

Mr. Sasscer. They come from Japan? 
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Colonel Dunn. A large part of it has come from Japan. We 
actually buy where we can buy cheapest. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiipay. I just wanted to ask the relative cost. 

Colonel Dunn. Relative to what, sir? 

Mr. Kinpay. You said 11 or 12 thousand, or 14 thousand dollars? 

The CuatrMan. Fourteen thousand dollars in the United States. 

Colonel Dunn. Our index, sir, is approximately 1.5 times United 
States cost for cost of construction on Okinawa. 

Mr. Kiipay. You mean less? 

Colonel Dunn. No, sir; it is 1.5 times more. 

Mr. Kiupay. Oh. 

Colonel Dunn. As it is in the States to build it on Okinawa. 

The CHarrmMan. Now I want to again thank the Army and you, 

especially, Mr. Secretary, and your general counsel. We will excuse 
the Army now until we get down to that section. 

Now we will take the Navy. All you Army officers that have been 
associated with this hearing now can go back to the Pentagon and get 
back to vour desks. 

General Barricer. I would like to thank the committee for its 
patience and consideration, and particularly on behalf of staff for your 
very kind remarks. 

The CxHarrmMan. Thank you. You did a magnificent job. We 
want you to help Mr. Smart on the report now. Get the figures right. 
Then we will present it for full consideration. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Secretary Kimball, come around, please. Let 
the Navy come up now. 

Secretary BeNpDEeTsEN. I want to thank you for your patience and 
fine consideration. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you 
up here. I trust—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Kimpautu. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You have a prepared statement, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Kimpa wu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Have members of the committee copies of it? 
Pass them around here. Let’s get down to business now. 

All right, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAN A. KIMBALL, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY, ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, 


ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS), AND 
REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 


DOCKS 


Secretary Kimpautu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege 
to appear before this committee to open the presentation of the Navy 
Department’s proposal for public-works authorizations for fiscal year 
1952. 

Situations have arisen during the fiscal year 1951 that have neces- 
sitated an abrupt reversal of the trend which has been in process 
toward a smaller and smaller peacetime naval shore establishment. 
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The extent of this reversal was not brought immediately into sharp 
definition. Shortly after the start of the fiscal year 1951 a modest 
augmentation of the shore establishment was intitated in order to 
support our participation in the Korean operation for a budgetary 
planning period of 6 months. In this first supplemental appropria- 
tion, approximately 86 million dollars-were provided for naval public 
works. This was about one-third greater than the regular fiscal 
year 1951 appropriation of $62,928,000. 

In the meantime the preparation of the regular fiscal year 1952 
public-works program was discontinued. A new program was under- 
taken to support strategic plans and to correct deficiencies which had 
been accumulating since 1946. These deficiencies resulted largely 
from a lack of sufficient funds to construct improvements required by 
accelerating technological advances. Preparation of the new program 
was completed in October 1950. It was phased over 4 years and 
totaled 3.1 billion dollars. 

By December 1950 the international situation had worsened. It 
was evident that the Korean operation was to be sustained beyond 
the planned six-month period. A second supplemental appropriation 
was passed to continue support of our forces in Korea through fiscal 
year 1951 and to begin correction of only those deficiencies in the 
shore establishment mentioned above which were of the most urgent 
nature. A state of national emergency was declared by the President, 
and plans to strengthen the Armed Forces of this country as speedily 
as possible were approved by Executive authority. 

The full extent of the change from a small peacetime Naval Estab- 
lishment to a greatly expanded one was then clearly defined. The 
degree of expansion in naval forces, approved by the President to be 
achieved within a period of 18 months, may be illustrated percentage- 
wise, using the end fiscal year 1950 levels as a base. By end fiscal 
year 1952, naval personnel would be increased from 376,501 to 805,000, 
or 215 percent; Marine Corps personnel from 74,249 to 175,516, or 
236 percent; naval ships (not including MSTS) from 617 to 1,169, or 
189 percent; naval operating aircraft from 6,233 to 8,739, or 140 
percent. 

The foregoing comments are high lights in the rapidly changing 
situation and are offered by way of an indication to the committee of 
factors in the preparation of the program now under examination. 

The long-range public-works program which the Navy had 
developed in October 1950 was restudied in December to support, in 
feasible increments, the decision by the National Security Council as 
to the size and character of forces for fiscal year 1952. The revised 
naval public-works program was divided into two initial periods; 
namely, for the fourth supplemental fiscal year 1951 and for fiscal 
year 1952. The cost of this 18-month program was estimated to be 
1.9 billion dollars. 

Since January 1951 the revised 18-menth program has been under 
almost continuous screening and review within the Navy Department, 
and by representatives of the Secretary of Defense, the Munitions 
Board, and the Bureau of the Budget. Those reviews have been 
searching and time consuming. They have been undertaken with a 
determined effort to minimize the impact of such a large military 
construction requirement on the national economy. 
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In screening the program the following were among general prin- 
ciples applied: 

Existing and available facilities would be utilized to the maximum 
extent possible. 

New construction would be restricted to the maximum extent to 
operational items needed to permit approved forces to be in effective 
operational condition. 

Expansion beyond immediate requirements for ammunition storage 
and shipping facilities, expansion of general storage facilities, and 
improvements of utilities would be deferred for consideration in future 
budget requests insofar as such a course could be safely followed. 

Maximum use would be made of existing medical facilities regard- 
less of the service having jurisdiction over these facilities, and new 
construction would be limited to additional requirements or replace- 
ment of facilities in such condition that they needed replacement at 
the earliest time. 

Each project would be realistically time phased with the over-all 
program requirement and no project would be initiated at an earlier 
date than necessary to meet the requirement. 

While the Navy’s 18-month program was undergoing this intensive 
screening, it became evident that time would not permit a careful 
review by the Congress and time for Congress to act before the first 
period, namely, fiscal year 1951, would expire. Only a small portion 
of the Navy program was submitted by the Defense Department for 
appropriations in the fourth supplement, fiscal year 1951. The six 
projects submitted, amounting to $17.5 million, had been previously 
authorized. They were under construction and required additional 
funds prior to June 30 to continue work. 

The proposal now before you for the fiscal year 1962 is the result 
of the long study and screening by the Navy Department, by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, and by the Bureau of the Budget. 
It represents a balance between ideals of security and the reality of 
national economic capability. The new authorizations proposed by 
the Navy, under titles IT and IV, total $1,145,753 ,830. 

The question may well be asked, ‘‘Why should this proposal be so 
large when the total appropriation given in fiscal year 1951 for Navy’s 
public works amounted to approximately $470 million, or over 7 
times the appropriation for fiscal year 1950?” 

As we all know, fiscal year 1950 was the fifth year of relative inter- 
national tranquillity which followed the cessation of hostilities of 
World War II. During that period the Navy had had a precipitate 
demobilization followed by a fairly steady contraction from VJ-day 
levels of 3,576,622 Navy personnel, 485,833 Marine Corps personnel, 
8,149 active ships, and a total naval aircraft inventory of 40,392, to 
the relatively small peacetime levels of 376,501 Navy personnel, 
74,247 Marine Corps personnel, 617 active ships, and a total naval 
aircraft inventory of 10,277. 

The public works appropriation for fiscal year 1950 may be called 
typical of annual funds made available for improvements in the shore- 
supporting activities. They did not permit correction of deficiencies 
on a like scale in which technological advances were creating obso- 
lescenses. This is an important factor contributing to the cost of 
our present proposal. 
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With the emergency of Army conflict in Korea it became necessary 
early in fiscal year 1951 to augment our naval forces and the support 
of these forces. For that purpose additional Navy public works 
funds were voted by the Congress in the first, second, and fourth 
supplemental appropriation amounting to $386 million. Those 
supplemental funds, which in total were roughly six and one-half 
times as large as the regular appropriation for fiscal year 1951, were 
needed in the greater part for the immediate support of our effort in 
Korea and in lesser part to initiate projects for the correction of 
obsolescence. 

Our current proposal has a different base from those of fiscal year 
1950 and of 1951. It is one which has been carefully planned to 
achieve an effective degree of readiness toward an established goal in 
a relatively short period of time. 

There are three factors, approximately equal in weight, which con- 
tribute substantially to the cost of our present proposal. One stems 
directly from the increase in force levels and from the planned de- 
ployment of the forces. It is the requirement for additional support- 
ing facilities, which are mainly at existing installations. 

Another is the correction of obsolescences resulting from advances 
in technology. This factor has an effect on the cost in all areas of 
our program but more particularly in the cost of the shore establish- 
ment of our naval air arm. Our naval air-shore facilities were devel- 
oped to meet the needs of aircraft in use during World War II. 

The introduction of modern jet-propelled aircraft and the improve- 
ment in antisubmarine warfare planes to mount the elaborate and 
heavy equipment used in submarine detection and destruction have 
brought about deficiencies in the shore establishment which are costly 
to correct. Heavier and longer field pavements, more extensive taxi- 
ways and parking areas, new and larger fuel storage and handling 
facilities, modernized navigational aids and electronic-control equip- 
ment, and new shop facilities for jet-engine overhaul and test, are 
but some of the features brought about by advances in airplane 
design. The portion of our public-works program for fiscal year 1952 
involving naval aviation is approximately 50 percent of the total 
proposal. 

In other areas technological advances in fields of electronics, of 
ship propulsion, of rockets, missiles, and explosive propellents, have 
added to the cost of development of shore-supporting facilities over 
that of just a few years ago. 

The third factor which contributes substantially to the cost of our 
present program is that of rising prices. 

Construction costs have increased about 60 percent between the 
end of World War II and July 1950, and then have risen about 13 
percent since. Today we buy only half as much in the w ay of shore 
facilities per dollar as we could in 1941. 

Another question relating to the size of our proposal for new 
authorizations, which, I feel sure, is of interest to the committee is, 
“Why is the Navy asking for $1.1 billion in authorization when it is 
asking only for $900 million of appropriations?” 

The authorizations being requested at this time are only part of 
the Navy and Marine Corps requirements for attaining objective 
readiness. We have made a sincere effort to phase needed construc- 
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tion to a later date wherever possible and believe that this increment 
will meet only our minimum operational requirement. The portion 
for which we are asking funds constitutes those items which should 
proceed under construction immediately. The remainder of the 
program can be deferred a little longer in the interest of lightening 
the impact on our economy. 

We feel, however, that the remaining portion, for which we are 
asking authorization only, is so closely integrated with that for 
which we are asking appropriations that it should be considered 
carefully by the committee, 

I am sure that the committee will recognize the importance of having 
our plans firm for future increments of construction. Most of our 
excess in authorizations over appropriations is accounted for by our 
requests for appropriations for planning woney for larger, future 
projects, for which we are requesting increments for authorization. 

In addition, if other major disorders in the world should occur 
suddenly we will need to step up construction work on most if not all 
of our projects, and will lose valuable time through the processes of 
obtaining the required authority. 

I have followed closely and personally the review of the Navy’s 
program since January of this year. I can assure you that a con- 
scientious painstaking effort has been exerted by the Departir ent to 
eliminate imperfections and to coordinate requirements with the two 
other military departments. I feel that, although the dollar amount 
is large, the program is austere in character and that it is carefully 
phased, as an increment to the approved increases of forces and to 
production and procurement. 

Rear Admiral Thurber, who is Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
for Logistics, and other Navy Department representatives who follow 
me, are prepared to discuss the details of the various projects included 
in our program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. A good statement. 

(The statements of Rear Adm. H. R. Thurber and Rear Adm; 
J. F. Jelley are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REAR Ap. H. R. Tuourper, UNrrep States Navy, Assistant 
Curer oF NAvAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 


Before discussing the general features of the Navy Department’s publie works 
proposal contained in the bill now under examination I should like, for the con- 
venience of the committee, to explain the order in which the several elements of 
our program appear in the printed bill, H. R. 4524, and the order in which projects 
are detailed in the four volumes of justifications. 


SECTIONS OF H. R. 4524 


The new dollar authorizations are contained in sections 201, 202, 401, and 402. 
They are summarized in section 502. Authorizations without specific dollar 
tabs are contained in sections 504 and 505. 

Section 201 contains projects within the continental limits of the United States 
amounting to $888,265,480, or 77.5 percent of our total authorizations, and 
projects planned for overseas areas amounting to $116,125,250, or 10.1 percent of 
our total proposal. The total for section 201 is $1,004,391,030. 

Section 202 contains projects for construction at classified locations both within 
the continental limits of the United States and overseas. The dollar authorization 
in section 202 is $126,362,800. 

Section 401 contains $10 million for the Navy’s share in joint military projects, 

Section 402 contains $5 million for the construction of community welfare 
facilities. It was the decision of the Bureau of the Budget that this type facility 
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be contained in a section separate from that of the installation for which it is 
intended. 

Section 504 contains general authorization for advance planning, construction 
design, and architectural services for projects not otherwise authorized by law, 
and section 505 contains general authorization for the benefit of family housing 
to be constructed under the Wherry Act. 


JUSTIFICATION BOOKS 


Detailed justifications for individual projects are contained in the four mimeo- 
graphed books which have been furnished to the committee. 

The first two volumes, V—1 and V—2, contain projects planned for construction 
within continental United States. The projects are listed in the same sequence 
as they appear in section 201 of the printed bill, H. R. 4524. Volume V-—1 contains 
the index to continental projects. 

The third volume, V—3, contains projects planned for construction at overseas 
locations. They-are arranged in the same sequence as they appear in section 
201 of H. R. 4524. This volume leads off with an index to the overseas projects. 

Volume 4, V—4, contains projects covered in section 202 of the bill. They are 
projects planned for construction at classified locations both within and without 
continental United States. The book contains indexes for locating these projects. 

Projects for which authorizations are carried in titles IV and V of the bill are 
listed under the Bureau of Yards and Docks facilities in volumes 2, 3, and 4, 
according to their locations, continental United States, overseas, or at classified 
locations. 

The leading sheets for each installation at which construction is planned contain 
a summary of the new authorization being requested, authorizations already ob- 
tained, the amount of unfinanced authorizations, and the amount of appropria- 
tions which we plan to request. The leading sheets also give general data as to the 
location of the installation, its mission, initial occupancy, acreage, and existing 
as well as planned strengths. The sheets following each leading sheet give detail 
data on each item of construction. 

Both Mr. Lovett and Mr. Kimball have covered the nature and extent of the 
reviews to which this program has been subjected on the higher levels within the 
Departments. I should like to outline for the information of the committee the 
machinery within the Naval Establishment itself for processing and controlling 
proposals for public works construction. 

The greatest proportion of public works projects in an annual program are 
generated in the field to support the tasks that are assigned from Washington. 
The remainder of the projects, a small fraction of the total, are introduced by 
management bureaus or offices in the Navy Department at Washington. 

At each station in the field there is established a station-development board. 
This board, under the commanding officer, is charged with the responsibility for 
planning the development of the station to the end that it will accomplish its 
assigned missions. The board maintains a station master plan for the ultimate 
development of the station. The recommendatiors of this board are reviewed by 
the commanding officer and forwarded with project charts, plans, and detail 
justifications to the appropriate senior commander. 

There is established in each of these senior commands a local shore station 
development board for the purpose of screening the station submissions and 
consolidating them in order of priority to best support the missions of the broad 
commands. After review by the senior commander the consolidated program is 
submitted to the Navy Department at Washington. 

The mechanism in the Navy Department for processing field submissions 
comprises four successive stages; namely, in (1) the management bureau or office, 
(2) the Bureau of Yards and Docks; (3) the Shore Station Development Board, 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations; and (4) the Facilities Review Board, 
in the Executive Office of the Secretary of the Navy. When field submissions are 
received they are reviewed first by the appropriate one of 13 management bureaus 
or offices. Each activity in the field is under the management of one of these agen- 
cies, which are known as sponsor agencies. The sponsor agency screens the field 
submissions for adequacy against requirements and established criteria. It may, 
at this point, introduce additional projects to meet special requirements not yet 
promulgated to the field. 

Upon completion of this review the sponsor agency submits its class program, 
arranged in order of priority, to the Bureau of Yards and Docks together with 
charts, plans, detail specifications and other pertinent data on each project pro- 
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posed. The Bureau of Yards and Docks studies each project for adequacy of 
type, location, and specifications of construction, and for correctness of estimates 
of costs of material and labor and other factors within its cognizance. 

The class programs are then submitted to the Shore Station Development 
Board, a permanent board established in the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions by the Secretary of the Navy, to analyze and integrate the requirements of 
the shore establishment in support of the basic mission of the Navy. At the 
present time, I am the senior member of the Board. Detailed hearings are con- 
ducted by the Board, in which the various sponsor agencies are called upon to 
justify the essentiality of the various projects in fulfillment of their assigned mis- 
sions in the shore station operating plan. The Board receives guidance through 
the Chief of Naval Operations from the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the form of force 
levels and program objectives and from the Secretary of Defense as to uniform 
criteria and budget guidance. 

Upon completion of its study the Board makes a presentation of its findings in 
the form of a proposed program to the Chief of Naval Operations for his approval. 
The program then is submitted to the Facilities Review Board, established in the 
Executive Office of the Secretary of the Navy to further evaluate the activities 
and progressive development of the shore establishment. 

When approved by the Secretary of the Navy the program is submitted to the 
Munitions Board for integration with submissions from the other services into a 
Defense Department program. 

The foregoing in essence completes the outline of the mechanism within the 
Naval Establishment for integrating the preparation of Public Works programs. 
I shall now take up the principal features of the Navy’s program. 

The major portion of the program provides for improvement and augmentation 
of facilities at existing activities, a single large segment being the completion of 
the development of fleet support aviation facilities, the augmentation of which 
started under the authorizations and appropriations granted by the Eighty-first 
Congress. There are few new activities proposed. These are: six communica- 
tion activities, three overseas and three in continental United States; six overseas 
air facilities, four of which will be jointly developed with the Air Force; one 
supply depot in the Jacksonville, Florida area; two hospitals, one at Norfolk, 
Va., and one at Long Beach, Calif.; and one aviation fuel facility at Portland, 
Maine. 

Percentagewise, operational facilities amount to 75.4 percent of the cost of 
the total program; production facilities, 1.7 percent; research development and 
test, 6.6 percent; troop housing 15.6 percent; family quarters, 0.4 percent and 
bachelor civilian housing, 0.3 percent. 

Troop housing in the proposal includes accommodations for a total of 53,422 
enlisted men and for 1,985 bachelor officers. Of these, 14,475 barracks spaces 
and 1,088 bachelor officer units are overseas and 38,947 barracks and 807 bachelor 
oTicer units are in continental United States. Approximately 29.7 percent of 
the barracks construction is temporary and 70.3 percent is permanent. Of the 
bachelor officers quarters, 55 percent are of temporary construction and 45 per- 
cent permanent. 

The Navy’s housing program is based on a policy promulgated by the Secretary 
of the Navy in 1947. This policy provides, within the limit of funds available, 
that family quarters be provided only for key officers, enlisted men, and civilians 
at continental stations which are not isolated, and where adequate private housing 
can be expected to be available for permanently assigned personnel in the reason- 
ably near future. 

At isolated stations, the policy provides that housing be provided for ail per- 
manently assigned married military personnel and civilians. 

At overseas bases, permanently assigned married military personnel are to be 
provided family quarters. Key civilians also are to be provided family housing 
where adequate private housing will not be available in the reasonably near 
future. Other civilians mav be provided with quarters where housing for them 
is demonstrated to be essential to the operation of the activity. 

On the basis of the forces in being end.fiseal vear 1950 and the policy just stated, 
the total deficit in family housing for the Navy is estimated to be about 35,000 
units. This figure takes into account prospective gains in housing of about 
22,900 title VIII units, and a loss of 13,200 units of low-cost. housing which will 
become unserviceable in the near future. 

Family housing in our current proposal totals only 160 units, of which 121 are 
overseas and 39 in the zone of interior. The program includes married quarters 
for onlv selected kev personnel at a few activities. 

The Navy’s effort in its current public works program is divided into 11 classes, 
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1, Fleet facilities 
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This part of the program is designed to develop facilities in the continental 
United States principally to meet the need for a greatly expanded program of 
amphibious training by the Navy for all three services, for fleet air defense and 
submarine countermeasures, and to strengthen the fleet shore support installation 
outside the continental United States commensurate with fleet units that have 
been increased as a result of the international situation. 


2. Aviation facilities 
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The greatest dollar portion of the Navy’s proposal falls in this class. The pro- 
gram for the continental aviation shore establishment is designed primarily to 
continue the development of the existing naval aviation shore establishment in 
order that it be phased in consonance with procurement of modern high speed 
jet and patrol aircraft. 

The operational facilities proposed are principally longer and heavier runways, 
taxiways, and parking spaces, station fuel storage, and line maintenance facilities, 
modern navigational aids and controlled approach facilities, and facilities for jet 
aircraft overhaul and repair. 

Proposals for naval air research and development reflect needs made more 
apparent by actual test in the Korean operation, particularly with respect to 
4 a projects which promise early useful results. 

In overseas areas, provision is made for installations which will enable the 
Navy to exercise control over the essential sea lanes to our eastern allies and to 
our outlying bases in the Pacific. These installations are for use primarily by 
shore-based long range antisubmarine warfare aircraft. 


3.° Marine Corps facilities 
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The Marine Corps has undergone rapid expansion to meet its tasks in the present 
emergency with a shore establishment which has had approximately only $2.5 
million of public works money between fiscal year 1946 and the second supple- 
mental fiseal year 1951. The early deployment of one division to the Korean 
combat zone has so far been the major alleviating factor in permitting this expan- 
sion. The new authorizations requested are for the correction of deficiencies at 
training activities and in logistic support facilities for the expanded Marine Corps, 
and for the completion of a camp in Oahu at which there will be based one regi- 
mental combat team with a Marine air group. 

The Marine Corps eventually faces the problem of housing the major portion of 
the First Marine Division if it is withdrawn from combat. The solution of this 
problem will be included in a later budget estimate. 
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4. Communication facilities 
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We are asking authorization for funds to provide the necessary expansion of 
the naval communication system to cope with the increased load of fleet opera- 
tional and administrative traffic. In addition we need functional facilities to 
support the antisubmarine warfare program, and we need to augment facilities 
in support of joint agencies essential to naval readiness and to the general national 
defense. 

5. Service-school facilities 
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The items included in this class are required to correct deficiencies in training 
facilities for both officer and enlisted personnel to meet the increased training 
loads incident to the expansion of naval personnel. 


6. Ordnance facilities 
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The ordnance facilities requested are requirements to support an integrated 
program of research, design, development, manufacture, storage, distribution, 
and maintenance of ordnance and ammunition to meet the needs of the fleet, 
and certain requirements of the Army and Air Force. The program basically is 
divided into three broad categories. The first, and largest, is the provision of 
storage and issue facilities for ammunition scheduled for production; the second 
provides for the necessary augmentation of production facilities for improved 
and new weapons to meet planned production levels; the last category provides for 
the research, development, and test facilities required for the continued improve- 
ment of naval ordnance. 

7. Shipyard facilities 
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Approximately two-thirds of the funds requested in this class are for augmenta- 
tion of ship-repair activities to support the planned expansion of the fleet, including 
facilities to meet new requirements in the fields of electronics, sonar, and electrical 
equipment. The remaining funds are requested for development and research 
facilities required to keep ship design abreast of scientific and technical advances 
and to explore and develop radiological defense techniques. 
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8. Supply facilities 
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Fifty-eight percent of the authorizations being sought under supply facilities is 
for the construction of bulk storage for a strategic reserve of aviation gasoline, jet 
fuel, and naval special fuel oil. The purpose of the storage is to provide a cushion 
of these fuels during a 75-day period after the onset of war while industry is gearing 
their production. The reserve requirements in this program were computed on 
the basis of the forces actually in being on July 1, 1950. Additional authorizations 
and appropriations to meet added requirements, based on the forces in being as of 
July 1, 1951, will be requested in a later budget submission. Our total warehouse 
storage space requirement by the end of the fiscal year 1952, is 69,585,000 gross 
square feet; 60,741,000 gross square feet is presently in operation, leaving a deficit 
of 8,844,000 gross square feet of warehouse space. We plan to construct 1,045,000 
gross square feet and obtain 4,000,000 by leasing or the use of public warehouses, 
The remaining deficit of 3,799,000 gross square feet is under study. It may be 
necessary to present a program to the Congress for its construction at the earliest 
opportunity. In addition to the foregoing we are asking for inventory control 
facilities for the expanded electronics and general stores program. 


9. Medical facilities 
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The primary objective of this part of the program is to provide adequate 
medical facilities to meet the expanding needs of the Navy for medical care. 
The program is in consonance with the laid out by the Armed Forces Medical 
Policy Council for the Department of Defense. Included are items for the pro- 
vision of additional permanent and temporary hospital beds to correspond, in 
part, to projected requirements for the end of fiscal year 1952. Also included are 
facilities for research in the field of medicine as it relates to radiological warfare, 
and a facility for one medical-supply activity on the eastern seaboard. A small 
portion of the program, $903,500, is needed to improve conditions at overseas 
medical facilities in the Canal Zone, at Guam, and in Japan. 


10. Yards and docks facilities 
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In this part of the program we are asking for authorizations to construct ade- 
quate training and support facilities for the Navy’s Construction Battalion at 
three continental advance base depots in order to meet planned requirements for 
CB support of overseas operations. Also, in continental United States we are 
asking for authorizations to augment for transportation and heavy equipment 
repair at the public works center of the operating base at Norfolk, Va. for the 
restoration of damage which may result at various locations as a result of fire, 
storm, and other acts of God, and, for the Navy’s portion in the construction of a 
joint military project. In overseas areas we are asking for authorizations for the 
acquisition of land (36 acres), easements, and utility rights-of-way to serve the 
Government lands of the Island of Guam; for the acquisition of land in the Trust 
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Territory of the Pacific Islands; and, for the restoration of damage which may 
result at various overseas locations from acts of God. 


11. Office of Naval Research facilities 
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The program objective here is the augmentation of research facilities under the 
management control of the Office of Naval Research, to accommodate the greatly 
expanded workload which has resulted from rapid advances in scientific fields 
and the national emergency condition now existing. 

The foregoing outline sets forth generally the essence of the military require- 
ments of the Navy’s present public works program. I will be glad to offer the 
committee additional information on these military requirements, and Rear 
Admiral Jelley, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, is here to answer ques- 
tions by the committee on construction and financing details. Representatives 
of the various sponsor bureaus and offices also are available to reply to detailed 
questions on proposals within their respective classes. 

Admiral Jelley is prepared at this time to give the committee a statement on the 
construction effort involved in the proposed program. 





STATEMENT OF REAR Ap. J. F. Jevuey (CEC), Unirep States Navy, CHIEF 
OF THE BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I would like to comment on 
conditions in the construction industry as a whole and the effect of these condi- 
tions on the Navy’s shore construction program. We have based our plans on 
what we know to be facts and what we consider to be realistic estimates of the 
future. Some of the facts you already know, but I want to mention a few to 
show you that in making decisions on future naval shore construction we did so 
with full realization or practical factors involved. 

First, there’s the obvious fact that construction costs have risen greatly. 
They’re twice what they were at the outbreak of World War II. They went up 
25 percent during the war, and another 75 percent from the war’s end until 
last July. Then, since the Korean fight began, they have gone up 13 percent 
more. 

The Navy’s construction program has suffered. Authorized work that could 
be let on contract had to be reduced in many cases. Smaller facilities were built 
than were contemplated by the original authorization. To illustrate: The cost 
of projects in this authorization bill were estimated originally on a July 1950 basis. 
Yet, by the time the bill could be prepared, the estimates had to be increased 
10 percent. 

Another factor which we’ve considered carefully is that the military construc- 
tion program now before you will face severe competition from expanding indus- 
trial production facilities. By June 1, the dollar value of ‘certificates of necessity”’ 
issued for civilian plant expansion was $5,950,000,000. Since these certificates 
may cover from 50 to 100 percent of the investment for plant construction, it 
is reasonable to assume that about nine billions will be so invested. And this 
competition with military construction already will be under way. 

Another factor we have considered is the probability of encountering delays 
in the completion of construction work. Already we have received formal requests 
for time extensions on our active contracts, and we anticipate still others. When 
the contracts were drawn, time for completion was based on the best estimates 
obtainable. However, it became increasingly difficult to obtain critical materials 
needed to complete construction. The lead time for their procurement has 
increased very rapidly. For example, cement is in short supply. Cement mills 
are receiving near capacity orders from their usual customers, and they do not 
enjoy curtailing their long-established trade to accommodate the heavy but 
nonrepetitive requirements for military purposes. Consequently, contractors for 
military jobs have had to spread their cement orders to many mills to obtain 
sufficient cement. 
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Also significant is the fact that 4 to 5 months are now required to obtain delivery 
of structural steel shapes and plates. It also has been difficult to locate adequate 
amounts in sizes of steel reinforcing bars and steel mesh. In some cases, size 
substitutions have been made to permit reasonable progress on our jobs. It 
now requires many months, usually more than a year, to obtain electrical equip- 
ment such as transformers, switchgear, generators, and motors. 

The operation of the CMP should alleviate many of these difficulties. And for 
oversea construction, we are working through the ECA to obtain from foreign 
markets certain items in critical short supply at home. 

The problem of scarcity also may be alleviated to an important degree by 
research work looking to the substitution of less critical materials. The Navy 
and the Bureau of Standards are now conducting important tests of such materials. 

You also will be interested to know that our planning seeks to continue our 
present policy of competitive bidding on contracts. Most of our construction 
is still being done by lump-sum competitive bidding. In a few cases where the 
urgency of a job precluded detailed preparation of plans and specifications, negoti- 
ated cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts have had to be used. They have been particu- 
larly useful in the rehabilitation of reactivated stations wherein it would have 
been impossible to estimate accurately the amount of deterioration. 

Oversea work has been handled by competitive-bid contract wherever feasible. 
However, at a few remote locations, it was to our advantage to add the work 
to existing CPFF contracts or to make new contracts. In general, we hope to be 
able to continue using normal competitive methods in placing the work covered 
by this authorization bill. If conditions dictate, however, we stand ready to 
make much greater use of the various types of negotiated contracts. 

In presenting these projects, I also want you to know that we are following the 
olicy of distributing work as widely as possible among different contractors. 
Ve are encouraging extensive participation of small construction contractors in 

our program. As evidence of this, almost half of our construction contract awards 
during fiscal 1950 and 1951 were for amounts under $10,000. 

During the fiscal years 1947 through 1950, our total obligations for public 
works construction amounted to $227,000,000, whereas for 1951 alone our obli- 
gations amounted to $360,000,000. We handled this work with a very moderate 
expansion of the Bureau of Yards and Docks and its field offices. Private 
architects and engineers were able to take care of the greatly increased design 
requirements. And we plan to continue this policy in obligating the funds 
provided by the new public-works program. It is interesting to note that the 
increase in construction for 1951 and that estimated for 1952 closely parallels 
a comparable period commencing in 1940. 

In conclusion, I would like to reemphasize one point: We have reviewed this 
Navy publie-works program with the greatest care to insure maximum use of 
existing facilities. The only new construction included is what we believe to be 
absolutely essential. 

In preparing the detailed plans and specifications for the projects included in 
this bill, we will be guided by the criteria for military construction issued in 
December 1950. In this connection, I would like to quote from a letter to all 
commands and stations ashore that Admiral Sherman signed in January 1951: 

“T wish to emphasize the absolute necessity to conserve construction man-hours, 
materials, and transportation. To this end, it is directed that no frills, adorn- 
ment, or decorative refinement, elaborate recreational facilities, or other non- 
essentials be permitted to enter any plans or construction. Al! efforts must be 
directed to produce in the shortest possible time strictly functional facilities with 
durability consistent with their mission.” 

I will be very glad to answer detailed questions about engineering features of 
the various individual projects in this bill as you make your review. 

The CHArrMAN. Now let’s see, Mr. Secretary. Briefly, who passed 
on this in the Navy Department? What civilian heads screened and 
passed on these various items in the Navy bill? 

Secretary Kimpauu. I did; but I think Admiral Thurber covered 
that in his statement, also. 

The CHAtRMAN. You passed on it? 

Secretary Kimpauy. Yes, sir; as well as Mr. Floberg and Mr. 
Koehler, at various times. 

The CuarrmMan. How much did the field request when it sent it ip 
in the first instance to the Department? 
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Secretary Kimpatu. The figure was around 2.7 and 3 billion. For 
the 1952 alone, it was a little over 1.9. 

The CHairMan. Then the field requested approximately two or 
three billion dollars public works? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. After the Department received it and the Depart- 
ment studied it, what did the Department reduce it to? 

Secretary Kimpauy. Well, we reduced it to 1.9. 

The CHarrMan. Well, that is after it came from the budget? 

Secretary Kimpauyi. Yes. Then—— 

The CHatrMan. What did the Department reduce it to? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Well, the Department itself—we got it down 
to about 1.3. 

The CuHarrMan. Then, when you had your hearing before the 
Budget, then the Budget reduced it down to what the amount is in 
the bill now? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir; the budget in connection with the 
other department in the Department of Defense; that is, the Comp- 
troller’s department. 

The CHarrMaNn. Have you made a careful examination to see if 
there are any facilities in the Army or the Air Force that could be 
utilized and thereby eliminate some of the public works called for in 
this bill? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Very carefully, sir. We have done that in 
connection with the Army and the Air Force and they with ours. 
We have examined all of the excess facilities that they have and that 
we have. As a matter of fact, they haven’t had anything that we 
could utilize. We have had considerable that they have utilized. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, have they utilized any that you had? 

Secretary Kimpau. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And they had very few things that you could 
utilize? 

Secretary KimpBauu. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, are you satisfied with the reasonings and 
the justification for each one of these projects set out here? 

Secretary KimBa.u. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, let me get this phase of it across—— 

Mr. Cots. Let’s inquire of some of the types of things that the 
Navy has which the other services could use. 

Secretary Kimspauu. Well, mostly air stations and training estab- 
lishments. We had a training establishment up at Sampson, N. Y., 
that we turned over to the Air Force. We turned over a few airfields 
to them at different places. That is the chief part of it. 

Mr. Sasscer. How many air stations, Mr. Secretary? How many 
airfields were turned over, do you know? 

Secretary KimBauu. I think it is three or four. 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary 





Secretary Kimpauv. Incidentally, we offered them quite a consider- 
able number; about 90. 

The CuHarrMan. You pointed out in your statement—— 

Mr. Jounson. Could we ask about that? You offered 90 and they 
only took 3 or 4? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. Many of them were just air strips 
and they weren’t situated correctly. It was almost as expensive as 














building a whole new one. In some places it didn’t fit into their 
plans. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course you did give them Sampson. 

Secretary Kimpa.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. And that is a very large installation, up in Geneva, 
N.Y. It holds about 30,000 people, I think. 

Secretary Kimpatyi. We also turned over to them Shoemaker out 
in California, half of it, which met their requirement for a training 
station out in the west coast. 

Mr. Kitpay. That gave them three indoctrination centers instead 
of the one? 

Secretary KimBauu. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Now, did you accept any? Did the other services 
have anything you could utilize? 

Secretary Kimpatu. They didn’t have anything that we needed, 
sir, that we could utilize. 

The CHarrman. Did they have any warehouses, did they have any 
hospitals, or any kind of shore establishment you could utilize? 

Secretary Kimpauu. They had no hospitals, but we have made joint 
use of many hospitals—in other words, Air Force and Army patients 
go into our hospitals and our people go into their hospitals. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, the public-works establishment of the Navy 
today—-— 

Secretary Kimpauu. I might say, sir, off the reeord —— 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Dorie. That was an awful mistake, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHArRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, you have, then, 86 out of the 90 
tendered to the Air Force which were rejected. What has happened 
to those 86 that were evidently declared surplus of the Navy’s needs 
and were not accepted by the other services? 

Secretary Kiwpaty. Many of :them aren’t surplus, sir. Some of 
them are leased out to different communities, and we can get them 
back in the event of mobilization. The other ones we will need in 
the event of mobilization. The other ones are sitting still, where we 
don’t want to spend any money on them. 

Mr. Brooxs. What part of the country are most of those in? 
Are those the ones down in Florida? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Well, they are scattered generally between 
Florida, the Middle West—Texas, Oklahoma, and up to lowa— 
and California. 

The CHatrMan. Now you say the strength of the Navy has increased 
from 376,501 to 805,000. 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now that is 805,000 personnel in the Navy today? 

Secretary Krmpauv. Not quite. About 798,000. 

The CHatrMan. All right. 

Secretary Kimpatut. We have gone up as slowly as we possibly 
could. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Secretary Krpatu. In the Marine Corps there are more than 
this 174,000. We have about 195 to 200 thousand in the Marine 
Corps now. 

The Cuatrman. And your fleet has grown from 617 ships to 1,169? 
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Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, aren’t the facilities already in existence able 
to accommodate a Navy of that size? 

Secretary Kimpauyi. No, sir. We need these facilities we are 
asking you for here. 

The CHarrRMAN. All right. Now if you get these facilities you ask 
for, how many men will that take care of, how many marines will it 
take care of, and how many ships will it take care of, over and above 
what you have today? 

Secretary Kimpauu. The marines are about up to all we can handle 
If we get a bigger Marine Corps, we will need some more facilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. 

Secretary Kimpauy. This will take care of a slightly smaller Navy, 
because our Navy would be increased—Admiral Thurber can correct 
me if I am wrong—by increasing our manning level of certain ships. 
We have a little excess in our training establishment. 

The CHarrman. All right. If we authorize $1,100,000,000 more, 
certainly you can take care of all the ships, the 1,169, is that correct? 

Secretary Kimpauu. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You can’t? 

Secretary Kimpauu. No, sir. 

The CHatrrMan. Then by this——- 

Secretary Kimpa.u. In this 50 percent—— 

The Cuarrman. Then how are you taking care ef your 1,169 ships 
today? 

Secretary Kimpa.u. It will take care of our 1,169 and the increased 
airplanes we have to have, and the better airplanes. 

Mr. Cour. Half of this program is for improvement of aircraft 
shore facilities? 

Secretary Kimpatu. Aircraft shore facilities. 

Mr. Cots. There is no relationship to the ship? 

Secretary Kimpaty. We have our new aircraft coming. The jet 
aircraft presents an entirely different problem. We need more fuel 
storage, we need longer and stronger runways, we need new overhaul 
shops for jet aircraft. 

The CuatrMan. Now it looks like to me this—this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Secretary Kimpauu. It will accommodate our ships because we 
have our naval shipyards. But it won’t accommodate our jet air- 
craft. We need some additional medical facilities. We need some 
additional ordnance facilities. 

The CHarrMANn. You submitted figures showing the size of the 
Navy today. Now you say you want a billion dollars more for your 
shore establishment. Certainly that billion dollars more will permit 
you to have a larger establishment than you have today. And I am 
just trying to find eut how much larger your establishment is going 
to be than it is today when you are spending one billion dollars? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Well, we need this one billion dollars to take 
care of this size establishment. 

The CHarrMan. I see. 

Secretary Kimpauu. For fiscal 1952. 

The Cuarrman. Then you haven’t facilities to take care of what 
you have today? 

Secretary Kimpauu. No, sir. That is correct. 
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The CuarrmMan. Then you haven’t facilities to take care of your 
805,000 men and you haven’t facilities to take care of your 175,000 
marines or your 1,169 ships or your 8,739 planes, is that correct? 

Secretary Kimpatu. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Then when you get this additional $1 billion it will 
permit you to take care of a Navy of that size, is that the picture? 

Secretary KrmBauu. Not quite. Because we have a couple of more 
years’ things on top of this that we haven’t asked for here. There 
were many other things that we wanted that we decided we could do 
without the next year. 

The CuarrmMan. I know. But it certainly seems to me, Mr. Secre- 
tary, if you have this type of Navy today and you have the shore 
establishment today, either one of two things: You are taking care of it 
or you are not taking care of it. Then if you haven't facilities to take 
care of them, you have to have an expenditure of a certain sum of 
money. Then if you have facilities to take care of them, then you will 
expand your force when you build additional shore facilities to ac- 
commodate more men. 

Secretary Kirwpauu. Generally, this will take care of them. There 
will be some other additional facilities which we will need beyond this, 
but it hasn’t been wise to ask for this vear. We kept this as low as we 
possibly could. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Any questions by members of the com- 
mittee of the Secretary? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. In your statement you mentioned the Korean 
affair. It looks like it is going to be settled pretty shortly. Does 
that affect your plans? 

Secretary Kimpauu. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Kiipay. Why not? 

Secretary Kimpauy. Well, because we won’t let down the number 

of people we have. This number of people that we have was planned 
for a build-up to resist—a regular build-up in our Armed Forces. 
Mr. Kitpay. The Korean affair has no effect on it; is that correct? 
Secretary Kimpauy. Some effect. We have increased our—— 
Mr. Kitpay. Then why did you mention it in your statement, if 
has no effect? 
Secretary Kimpauu. If Korea continues, we will have to expand 
beyond the size we are now. As an example of that, our end strength 
for fiscal vear of the Marine Corps is 175,000. At the present time 
we have about 200,000 in the Marine Corps. Now that was to take 
care of the additional people that were going to Korea, the people in 
transit, and the additional training. If Korea would keep on, we 
would need something over 200,000 in the Marines, whereas if Korea 
stops we would get back down to 175,000. 

The CHarrMan. Now let’s read the bill, if there are no further 
questions. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Chairman, there is an outsider here. 

The CuarrMaNn. Is there anyone in the committee room that 
doesn’t belong to the Navy Department? 

All right. Section 201. The Secretary of the Navy under the 
direction of the Secretary of Defense, is authorized to establish or 
develop naval installations and facilities by the construction, con- 
version, installation, or equipment of temporary or permanent public 
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works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and _ utilities, 
as follows: 

Continental United States—Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, 
Calif.: Acquisition of land, $825,000. Now where in the book do 
we start off? 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, before we get into that, I was trying 
to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscrr. Mr. Secretary, before we go on to the book, there 
are one or two things I wanted to clear up in my own mind. The 
chairman, I think it was, asked you what civilian clearance this item 
had had. It cleared through you. Then I assume it went on up to 
the Bureau of the Budget; is that correct? 

Secretary Kimsauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. In your statement, you said there were various items 
that makes this budget as large as it is, such as the reversal and 
corrections of deficiencies, and to correct obsolescences in your naval 
air arm, and so forth. I just wanted to make the observation that 
there is one other very important factor left out. I am merely making 
this as an observation and not as a question, and that is during this 
period of emasculation, the Navy got the brunt more than the other 
services and naturally your items were lower. Had it not been for the 
hearing that this committee heid, instead of having a book that nigh 
you would probably have one that high [indicating]. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you for holding down the books. — 

Let’s go to the first one—Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, 
Calif.: Acquisition of land, $825,000. You will find that on Cl-1. 
Acquisition of land. How many acres of land do you propose? 

Admiral TuurBer. 282.75. 

The CHaArRMAN. 282 acres of land. 

Mr. Kiupay. This book says 847.7 

The Cuarrman. No. Mr. Smart, show him where it starts. 

Mr. Cote. He is correct. The page does show we are now using 847. 

Secretary Kimpautit. We have had some building on this land for 
some time. 

Admiral Tuurser. Cl-1 gives the basis of the requirement. 

The CuarrMan. What is this land to be used for? 

Admiral Tuurser. This is to provide a training area for our 
amphibious training, ship to shore, along the beach. At present, it 
is under lease at certain prices shown in the book. We have some 
buildings there already, temporary type. We want to build more 
things there of the proper type, but have been held back by virtue of 
the fact that the lease may not be renewed. We think it will be 
profitable to safeguard the Navy’s interest in the facilities located on 
the land. 

The CHarrMAN. This is un apencurs: landing base training pro- 
gram to be carried out there 

Admiral Taurser. This is the only one on the Pacific coast for 
amphibious training of all the armed services; yes sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. The price of that land is awfully high, isn’t it? 

Admiral Je.tey. $2,900 an acre. 
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Secretary Kimpatu. That is pretty good land, sir. It is right 
down there near Coronado. As a matter of fact, we have improve- 
ments on it, a lot of them. 

Mr. Jounson. The way I figure is $3,600 an acre. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course, they are in a very fashionable place. 
You have been in the Coronado Hotel and all. The Navy never has 
been accused of getting out of a fashionable atmosphere. Coronado 
and Newport are always good places to put many activities. 

Secretary Kimpauu. I might say, sir, the people that own that 
land would like to have us give it up because they can get a lot more 
for it. It is quite valuable land. We are lucky to have the option 
on it. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t there any other place that would be just as 
good, and it would be cheaper. 

Secretary Kimpauui. We have several million dollars in installations 
there, that we put in during the war, that we are trying to hold on to. 

The CHarrMAN. How many Government activities have already 
been built in that neighborhood or built on this land you are using? 

Secretary Kimpati. We put about four million dollars in the 
improvements on that land. 

The CHarrMan. And it is on leased land? 

Secretary Kimpauyi. We have a good option. 

The CHarrMan. Now you come in here and want to buy it. 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is the sensible thing. Without objection—— 

Mr. Kritpay. Why don’t vou condemn it? 

Admiral Jetury. Well, if we can’t reach a satisfactory agreement 
with the owners, we will. Part of it is owned by the city of Coronado. 
Part of it is privately owned. 

Mr. Kitpay. You know $2,900 an acre—— 

Mr. JoHNSON. $3,600 an acre. 

Admiral Jettey. That is seashore property, fronting on both the 
ocean and the bay. 

Mr. Jounnson. Is this the land between the Coronado Hotel and 
North Island? 

Admiral Jetitey. No, sir, the other direction, south of the hotel. 

The CuarrMANn. Of course, the Navy has to submit this to the com- 
mittee again when it gets down to business. 

Mr. Kizpay. I don’t think you will ever get that approved, $2,900 
an acre. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Secretary, did you say, for all services or just the 
Navy? Why isit charged up then in the Navy budget? 

The CuarrMan. The Navy is in charge of it. 

Admiral THurser. The Navy is responsible for the amphibious 
training and we provide the facilities and train the others. 

Mr. Sasscer. But all the services will use it? 

Admiral THurserr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, we approve the item. 

Naval Station, Key West, Fla.; Dredging at submarine base and 
additional berthing facilities, $2,347,250. Where is it in the book? 

Mr. Smart. Cl-3. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now let’s see about that. Naval 
Station, Key West, Fla.: Dredging at submarine base and addi- 
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tional berthing facilities. You are asking for the full amount to be 
made available in fiscal 1952. To maintain and operate facilities 
for repair and overhaul of locally assigned craft; operate naval school, 
advanced underseas weapons; provide logistic support to other com- 
ponents of Naval Base, Key West. That is a permanent base, is it 
not? 

Admiral Tourer. That is a permanent base; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. It has become prominent now, more so than in 
days gone by. Distinguished visitors are quite frequently in the 
neighborhood. But it is an outstanding naval activity; is it not? 

Admiral Tuurser. It is one, because of the quality of water and 
nearness to the ocean where we have operational developments, 
including sonar training. 

The CuHarrman. That is right. Without objection, we approve 
$2,347,250 for Key West. 

Mr. Coxe. Let'me ask, Mr. Chairman: Is the maintenance of the 
summer White House included m the Navy budget? 

Admiral Jetutey. It would be under the annual budget for the 
Bureau. I don’t know whether it is the naval station or the naval air 
station the particular quarters are located on. It would be in service- 
wide facilities. 

Mr. Coir. The support of the summer White House is out of 
Navy-appropriated funds? 

Admiral Jeuiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinipay. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Cour. No harm in asking the question to find out. I know it 
has to be paid for, but it does seem as though the guy that uses it 
would take it out of his own funds, instead of charging it up to the 
landlord. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s don’t get into that because it has always been 
proper for the Government to take care of the President. It makes no 
difference whether he is out in the West or where he is. 

Mr. Cote. I hope you didn’t take any indication that I begrudged 
its use, but I just wanted to know from the budgetary standpoint 
who paid it. 

The CuarrMan. Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Va.: Devel- 
opment of facilities for amphibious training, acquisition of land, 
$41,279,730. Now, vou say the one at Coronado is the only one on 
the Pac ae coast; is that correct? 

Admiral Tuurser. This is the only one on the Atlantic coast. 

The CHarrMan. Now, where are we on the book. 

Mr. Smarr. Cl. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s see about that. Where have you one now? 

Admiral Tourser. We have one at Little Creek now. This is the 
one that was used during the war to train Army and Navy. 

Mr. Kinpay. Admiral, will you speak a little louder, please? 

Admiral ToursBer. It exists there now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sasscrer. Where, Admiral? 

Admiral THurser. At Little Creek, the one we are asking for 
development. At the moment the buildings are temporary World 
War II structures, and the piers and docking favilities are totally 
inadequate to berth landing craft which we need for ship-to-shore 
amphibious training. 

Mr. Sasscer. Is that on the ocean or in Little Creek? 
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Admiral Tuurser. On Little Creek side, inside, sir. 

The CHarrmMan,. This was established in 1945? 

Admiral TuursBer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And here is the list. It says the strength of your 
planning base. It gives the strength of how many is there today. 
There are 341 officers, 2,000 enlisted men, 971 civilians and 3,081 
students. What students go there? 

Admiral THurrer. Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. 

The CuHarrman. Making a total personnel of 7,000. By this expan- 
sion you hope to have 21,529; is that correct? 

Admiral Tourner. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That would be the capacity of the base? 

Admiral Tourer. | might add that from 1942 to 1945, under a 
temporary facility, we trained approximately 160,000 Army and 
200,000 Navy and Marine Corps. And since 1947 we have trained 
about a total of 114,000. But the facilities are at alo webb. We 
need dredging, waterfront facilities, and the buildings need gradual 
replacement. 

The Cuatpman. Well, the budget allows $35 million for develop- 
ment of facilities. 

Admiral THurperr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. To be spent in fiscal 1952. You asked for $41,- 
279,700, and the budget allowed you $35,000,000 for fiscal 52; isn’t 
that correct? 

Admiral THurser. That is correct, ves, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mark it down as $35,000,000. 

Mr. Sasscer. Admiral, did you explore the possibility of using the 
amphibious base that was used in the last war and turned over to the 
State of Maryland, of which I think they made little or no use of, at 
Solomon’s Island? 

Admiral Tuurser. We have examined—— 

Mr. Sasscer. You had a base down there and took a lot of land. 
It is just laying there idle and still belongs to the Government. The 
State of Maryland took it at a nominal lease. It seemed to me if 
such bases as that would meet your needs, rather than pack them all 
right down in that Little Creek in the Newport News area, we would 
not only save a lot of money, but save a lot of difficulties if you en- 
counter—— 

The CHarrMan. How much have you already invested in Little 
Creek? 

Admiral Tuurser. I would have to get that information. 

The CHarrMan. All right, put that in the record. 

Secretary Kimpauu. | think Admiral Jelley has part of the answer. 

The CHatrman. Admiral, how much? 

Admiral Jevuey. Within the last 2 years we have had about $3 
million in new appropriations. The value of the wartime structures 
is in the neighborhood of $35 million. 

The CuarrmMan. About $35 million there now? 

Admiral Jetiuny. Those are largely deteriorated and require re- 
placement. 

The CHatrMAN. All right. Now—— 

Mr. Sasscger. Mr. Chairman. Could I get an answer, Mr. Chair- 
man, to my question as to whether or not the possibility of the use 
of that base was explored? 
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Admiral TaursBer. May I answer this off the record, please? 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sasscer. But the water isn’t deep enough and it doesn’t lend 
itself to amphibious training. 

Admiral Tuurser. Not on the scale—— 

Secretary Kimpauu. We also investigated the question of whether 


we could put this thing down at Camp Lejeune where we also have 


a camp and it was totally unsuitable. 

Mr. Sasscer. In other words, it was investigated and you found 
you couldn’t use it? 

Secretary KimBauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersHaM. I have one question: This land of 450 acres, 
totaling $101,200, that is $225 an acre. Is that the usual price of 
land down there, at Little Creek? 

Admiral JeLttey. Water-front property, Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Well, that is still high for water-front property. 

The CuarrMan. We will look into all that land. Everybody will 
have an opportunity when those projects come in here to explore it 
to the fullest extent as to the cost; $250 land is cheap land. 

The next item—— 

Mr. Kitpay. I would like to ask the witness a question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAarRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You are going to increase the forces there three 
times, from 7,202 to 21,529. Now, $41,676,000 is the average cost 
of that, for that many more men? 

Admiral Tuurser. I couldn’t answer that without a little study, 
Mr. Kilday, but I could answer it perhaps obliquely by saying that 
$41 million is not the complete job for Little Creek on present plans. 
It is what we would like to have for authorization so we can have 
planning money and go ahead with it. 

Mr. Kitpay. You know about how much it costs per man, don’t 
you? 

Admiral Tuurper. I could get it. I wouldn’t know what the 
capacity, the planned capacity eventually would be. But you can 
take your planning basis and put it into the $41 million and come up 
with a rough answer. 

The CHatrMAN. It would cost, Mr. Kilday, more at Coronado to 
give amphibious training per man that it will at Little Creek. 

Mr. Krupay. Only as to the cost of land. 

The CyHarrMan. That is right. So that would add up. That 
would make the cost per capita more at Coronado than per capita at 
Little Creek. 

Secretary KimsBa.u. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. We have always been able to learn from the Army 
and the Air Force what the average is per man. 

Secretary Kimpatu. You mean the barracks cost? 

Mr. Kiipay. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Training at this facility. How much will it cost? 

Secretary Kimpauu. You are talking about barracks and mess hall, 
sir? 

Mr. Kixipay. I want to know how much it will cost per man at 
Little Creek, Va. 
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Admiral Jetuey. If you take the total cost of the facilities—the 
piers, dredging and so on—it will be quite large because of the nature 
of facilities required in amphibious training. The cost of the barracks 
and mess hall itself is in the neighborhood of twenty-three or twenty- 
four hundred dollars a man. 

Mr. Kixpay. It is going to cost $4,176,000 for 21,000 men? 

Mr. Smart. It is about $2,000 a man. 

Admiral Jettey. No. You get facilities for only 3,000 men in 
this authorization. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. If you are going to charge the base cost to training, 
you would have to amortize it, it would seem to me, over a period of 
years. 

Admiral Jetury. Exactly. 

Mr. Brooks. You couldn’t charge it directly off in the first 12 
months. 

Secretary Kimpauu. You have a lot of other things here, including 
your dredging and piers and all those things, that you wouldn’t have 
in a normal training establishment where you just train the regular 
boot. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Without objection, we reduce it to 
$35,000,600. 

Mr. Kiupay. Oh, I don’t contend for that at all. Whatever it 
costs to build up, I am for. 

The-CHarrMan. But that is the policy we are doing now. That is 
all they are appropriating in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Kiupay. O. K. 

Secretary Kimpatu. I never lost $10 million so quick in my life. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, that exact total should be $35,102,850. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, $35,000,000. We reduce that item 
from $41,176,800, to $35,102,000. 

Mr. Kiitpay. May I know what you are doing? 

The CHarrMan. Here is what we are doing, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiiupay. Taking 10 percent or what? 

The CHarrMan. No. Here is what we are doing. We are author- 
izing that which the budget has set out in the appropriation bill to 
be approximated for fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Kinipay. O. K. 

The CHarrMan. We are not going in the second year because we 
want to have the distinguished Secretary come back here and tell us 
about the other items after he looks them over in fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Kiupay. I just want to know what you are doing. 

The CHarRMAN. So we are going through the whole bill and we 
are giving that amount which the budget has put in the appropria- 
tion bill, which is in the appropriation bill now. And I may say, and 
this is rather important for the Department to learn I talked to Mr. 
Mahon and Mr. Mahon doesn’t intend to include the $4,600,000,000 
in the regular appropriation bill. He proposes later on in the year, 
after we get the authorization, completely passed, then to take up the 
money that is put in the budget for public works. He is also going in 
the appropriation bill to refer to this bill so we can keep tab of the 
authorization and the appropriation. 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sasscer. What did you mean, Mr. Secretary, by saying you 
never lost $10 million so quick in your life? What $10 million ‘are 
you referring to? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Sir? 

Mr. Sasscer. I say what $10 million were vou referring to when 
you said a moment ago you never lost $10 million so quick in your 
life? What $10 million was that? 

Mr. Barres. The authorization. 

The CuarrmMan. He was referring to the fact that I had said we 
will cut it down to 35 million from 41 million. And the committee 
did that the other day. 

Mr. Sasscer. But you are leaving that at 41? 

The Cuarrman. No. He gets $35,102,000 for this authorization 
for Little Creek. We are not authorizing $41,000,000. We will do 
that after we look into it—— 

Mr. Kiipay. I don’t think the Secretary should be embarrassed 
by having it on the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Strike it. The Secretary wasn’t here when the 
committee worked out that formula and I think it is fair to let him 
know. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. If he is not familiar with it. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly it isn’t anything directed at the Navy 
Department. 

Secretary Kimpaty. I understand. 

Mr. Brooks. Or the new incoming Secretary, for whom we have 
much admiration. 

Mr. Sasscer. Strike if off the record. 

The CuarrMan. I don’t think there need by any disturbance that 
the Secretary did not know about it. Everybody in the Department 
knew it 5 minutes after it was done. 

Mr. Kintpay. I was in Texas. I didn’t know about it. 

The CuarrmMan. Fleet Air Defense Training Center, Point Loma, 
Calif.: “cig ee of facilities, $4,600,000. Where is that? 

Mr. Smart. Cl-— 

The CHAIRMAN. W ithout objection, we approve $4,600,000. 

Mr. Coxe. This is a brand new operation, isn’t it? I think we 
might well inquire why it can’t be done at some other place, why it 
has to be down here in this high-priced territory 3 miles from San 
Diego. 

Admiral Tuurser. That is a natural location, Mr. Cole. [t is the 
central location for fleet operations in the Pacific coast. This syn- 
thetic training in air defense is for everything except actual firing. 
You feed your fleet personnel through there in small groups, either for 
putting new ships in commission or refreshing others. It is very 
similar for the west coast to the one on the east coast, Dam Neck. 

Mr. Cour. I was just going to ask, if it is the same type? 

Admiral Tuurser. It is almost parallel to Dam Neck on the east 
coast. 

Mr. Cote. Dam Neck is about 10 or 15 miles from Norfolk base, 
25 miles? 
Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir; south of Norfolk. 


The CuairnmMan. That is right. 
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Naval station, San Diego, Calif.: Electronics storehouse, $2,322,100. 
4 What page? 

Mr. Smart. That is C1-8. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now let’s see, electronics storehouse. Of course, 
we know all about San Diego. It is one of the main bases in the 
Pacific. It was my privilege to go out there in 1917 and help break 
; the dirt for the marine barracks and practically all of the naval 
establishment. 

Mr. Krupay. What year was that in? 

The CHAIRMAN. 1917. 

Mr. Brooks. And they are still breaking the dirt. 

The CHarrmMan. I want to say this about San Diego. No com- 
munity in the United States gave more land and more of its valuable 
water front to the Navy than San Diego. It would give the Govern- 
ment anything it wanted. It got to the point where the committee 
just had to stop them from giving stuff away that belonged to the 
people. The Navy has no better home anywhere than San Diego. 

Mr. Kiipay. Good old San Antonio has not done so bad for the 
Army and Air Force. 

The CHatrMAN. I was going to make that same observation on San 
Antonio when we come to it. 

As I say, I was there when we broke the dirt for the marine barracks 
and when we broke the dirt for the hospital. 

Without objection, the amount of money is $2,322,100. 

Now Naval Station, Treasure Island, Calif.: Barracks, mess hall, 
and galley, $9,108,000. What page of the book is that? 

Mr. Smart. Cl1-9. 

; The CHarrMAN. It brings back nice memories. We will make 
; available there $5,108,000. 
Now members of the committee, it is now 10 minutes after 4. 
Mr. Corr. Very good. 
The CuarrmMan. And the streetcars are stopped and I am driving 
a 1949 car and it might get hot going back. I better take out now. 
We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 0’clock. 
Mr. Brooks. Did you approve that Treasure Island, Mr. Chair- 
man? 
The CuarrMan. Without objection, Treasure Island is approved, 
for $9,108,000. 
Mr. Secretary, be back here at 10 o’clock in the morning. 
Secretary Kimpatu. Yes, sir. 
(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951.) 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1951 


Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee recessed yesterday we had finished the fleet 
facilities of the Navy. 

Now we will take up the aviation facilities, and the first item we 
will take up is the Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif., additional 
aviation facilities, $20,132,000. 

This is for the support of fleet aircraft, including carrier groups and 
providing facilities to support regular operations of VP, VS, VC, and 
VR aircraft, and so forth. 

The total acreage in the establishment is 2,322. You have there 
11,716 personnel. 

What is this $20,132,000 for? 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAN A. KIMBALL, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY, ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS), AND 
REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
(RESUMED), ALSO REAR ADM. T. S. COMBS, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Kimpatu. This is for airfield pavements including one runway 
200 feet by 8,000 feet, taxiway, supply depot space, seaplane ramp, 
utilities, jet-fuel storage and distribution system, aircraft-finishing 
hangar, completion of turbo-propeller test cells, a jet engine overhaul 
building, and a relocation of streets, railroad tracks, and utilities. 

‘ The CuarrMan. I see that it includes one runway 200 feet by 8,000 
eet. 

What is the policy of the Department with reference to the length 
of runways on account of constant use by jet airplanes? 

Mr. Krmpatu. The existing runways are entirely too short to handle 
jet airplanes. Runways 8,000 feet long are necessary for jet opera- 
tions. 

The CuarrMANn. Nearly all the planes now being used by the Navy 
are jet airplanes? 

Mr. Kimpauu. We will come to jets almost exclusively in the next 
couple of years. 
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The CuarrMan. All the fighters of the Navy will be jets? 

Mr. Kimpa.. Yes. 

The CuHarrMan. All bombers in the Navy will be jets? 

Mr. Kimpaui. No, sir. Some of the long-range bombers will have 
reciprocating engines. 

The Cuarrman. What types of planes in the Navy have now 
gone to jets? 

Admiral Coss. The fighter planes. The attack planes, which are 
a little larger than the fighters, will eventually be turbo-propeller 
planes. They now have the conventional reciprocating engines. 

The CHarrMAN. It is necessary where you base your jet planes that 
the runways be longer? 

Admiral Coss. That is correct; yes. 

The CHarrMAn. What is the average length of the runways today? 

Admiral Comss. The average is about 5,000 feet, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And you figure about 8,000 feet is necessary, so 
that would be an extension of 3,000 feet required for the jet? 

Admiral Comss. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. What type of construction do you use for the 
runways? How thick is the base? Do you have to have a thicker 
base on account of the jets than you do for a propeller type plane? 

Admiral Comps. We do, sir, much greater. As I remember, the 
present strips are about 7 to 9 inches deep in thickness. The added 
thickness should be to around 20 inches. That is to take care of the 
very high pressures we have to carry in our tires. The wing sections 
are so thin that the wheels must be very small. The tires must be 
small; therefore, they carry a much greater air pressure, and the 
pounding of that weight on the small tires makes it necessary that we 
have the additional thickness. 

The CuarrmMan. And it will be necessary on the 5,000-foot runways 
already there to resurface them and strengthen them? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The CuairMan. In all these items that you refer to as lengthening 
the runways, that contemplates strengthening your taxiways? 

Admiral Comrs. Not only the taxiways, sir, but the original 5,000- 
foot strip to which we add the other 3,000. 

The CuarrmMan. When I used the word “taxiways,”’ I meant the 
runway and all the pavement on the field. It will be necessary to 
strengthen that as well as lengthen the runways? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. That will be on the average what thickness? 

Admiral Comps. About 20 inches. 

Admiral JetLey. Twenty inches would be the maximum. 

The CuHarrMAn. Have you given any consideration in lengthening 
these runways to the areas in the approaches to the runways, as to 
whether or not it is commercial, residential, and what effect it will 
have on the community by having the planes fly over it? 

Admiral Comrs. We have given a great deal of consideration to 
that, sir. At some of our fields we will just simply have to accept that 
condition. 

If I may go back just a minute, we have in each seaport location 
what we call a master jet complex.. That contemplates a seaport 
air station, for instance, like Norfolk. The s:aport field will have 
one runway extended to 8,000 feet, and in the air field complex will be 
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a major jet field where most of the jet aircraft operations are per- 
formed. That will be outside Norfolk a considerable distance, at 
Oceana. Out there, there is no air congestion, and few houses. 

The CHarrMAN. People are going to court for damages, saying that 
you have extended the runways 3,000 feet and that you are flying over 
their property. Is that going to happen in many instances? 

Admiral Jetury. Very few. 

Admiral THurser. I think the way to look at that is they do the 
majority of their operating at the master jet, that is out of the way of 
the cities. Oceana is an instance, Miramar, another. 

The CHarrMANn. Let us take Alameda, Calif. That is a very con- 
gested area. 

Admiral THurser. That is a seaport station where we bring planes 
in occasionally for out shipment and for overhaul. There would be 
no continuous jet aircraft flying out of Alameda. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That will be over the water, also. 

The CuatrMan. It is on the bay. I remember when we first built 
it up. Will these rfnways run to the bay, or will they be inland? 

Admiral Comps. The ends of them extend to the edge of the bay, 
the 8,000-foot runway. 

The CuarrmMan. They will go to the bay? 

Admiral Comps. The airplanes will turn shortly after they take off 
and be over the water. ‘The majority of the operations in that area 
will be done at Moffett Field, and that is not a congested area at 
this time. 

Mr. Jounson. How do you strengthen these runways? Do you 
build on top of them, or do you tear them up? 

Admiral Jetury. It depends entirely upon the individual location 
and your subsurface conditions. 

Mr. Jonnson. How about at Alameda, which is right on the sand 
on the beach? 

Admiral Jetury. At Alameda we will build up, as I recall, about 
6 or 8 inches on top of the existing runways, and then on the new 
section, the extension, there will be about a 15-inch total thickness. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask a question about the congestion 
around the bay. They will take off westward all the time and fly 
right into that congested area. Down in the valley a way, at a place 
called Riverbank, you have a station there of fighters, I believe. 
Why could not that be expanded? ‘That is open, flat, cheap country. 

Admiral Comps. That is planned for one of the auxiliary fields. 
In this jet complex we have the seaport field and the major jet field, 
which is at Moffett Field, and the field you are talking about is to 
be one of the auxiliary fields from which the planes operate to carry 
out their regular practice, like gunnery, training, and so forth. 

Mr. Jonnson. Moffett is in a very congested area. That one 
county is now going to be a congressional district because it has so 
filled up with people. 

The CuarrMan. There is no money made available in the fiscal 
year 1952 for building this runway because it says here airfield pave- 
ment including one runway, 200 feet by 8,000 feet with taxiway, 
second increment, $2,195,600, but no money is made available in the 
fiscal year 1952 for that. 

Admiral Comps. We have money for one runway already. 
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Mr. Kimpaty. To extend the first runway only. This is the 
second runway. 

The CuarrMan. You had money in the last bill for that? 

Admiral Jettey. The second supplemental. 

Mr. Price. Without authorization. 

The CHarrmMan. We authorized everything for which they got 
money. 

Mr. Anperson. In constructing this 8,000-foot runway at Ala- 
meda, does that mean that you are going to have to fill in some more 
on the Alameda Naval Air Station property? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. On the first one we do not have to. It is 
a diagonal runway, and we already have enough land for it, but the 
second one, we will have to go into the bay. 

Mr. Anperson. Is the second one, the one that runs down the 
left-hand side of the field and straight over the bay? Does that mean 
that you are going to have to fill in 3,000 additional feet there? What 
I want to know is, how much you are going to have to fill in in order 
to construct the second 8,000-foot runway. It sounds like 3,000 
feet of fill to me. 

Admiral Jettey. Not that much. 

Mr. Anperson. You say that the existing runway is 5,000 feet. 

Admiral Jetuey. Four thousand eight hundred feet, as I recall, 
but we have quite a distance, nearly a thousand feet, between the end 
of the 4,800-foot runway and the sea wall. 

Mr. Anprerson. And you are going to have to fill in, apparently, 
an additional 2,000 feet? 

Admiral Jeviey. I do not think it is the left-hand runway. I am 
sure that the fill will not be 2,000 feet. 

The CHarrMan. There is plenty of silt that comes down the river 
there. 

Mr. Anperson. There is no silt that comes down that side of the 
bay. If you will recall when the station was originally constructed, 
they had a great deal of difficulty with their hangar buildings and 
overhaul shops with regard to settling, and I am wondering if they are 
going to have to put in 3,000 additional feet of fill, how much that is 
going to cost in addition to the $2,195,600 requested. 

Admiral Jetuey. We have had little difficulty with the runway 
settling. 

Mr. AnpEeRsoN. You remember the shops? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, but as I recall, this is a parallel diagonal 
runway to the diagonal runway that we have money for now. 

Mr. Anperson. It is going to parallel the diagonal runway? 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. Than that explains it. 

Now, one other question with regard to the $11,830,000 item here. 
Where are you going to put that much storage on that congested air 
station? 

Admiral Comps. A proposal is under way to acquire 82.7 acres of 
land adjoining NAS, Alameda, with funds appropriated by Public 
Law 911, Eighty-first Congress. This land is improved with 229,000 
square feet of covered storage space. The ultimate program is to con- 
struct 480,000 square feet of supply space of which 48,000 feet has 
already been authorized and appropriated for, leaving a balance of 
432,000 square feet to be constructed. 
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Mr. Anperson. Is that property contiguous to the station? 

Admiral Jeviny. It is the old San Francisco Bay Airport. 

The CHatrMAN. Mr. Kimball and Admiral, have you examined 
any Air Force facilities in that neighborhood to see if they could be 
used to take the place of this extension? 

Mr. Kimpatu. Yes. 

The CHarrMaAN. And there are none available? 

Mr. Kimpatu. No. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, the committee approves $9,- 
328,400. 

Mr. Jonnson. They refer to the Stockton depot. Why is not the 
available land at Stockton a good place for storage? They have some 
available land there. 

Mr. Kimpatu. You mean for the additional storage there? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Kimpauu. This is all aviation storage and material they use for 
the overhauls. 

Mr. Jonnson. You have a reference here that you considered 
Stockton and found it impracticable. I cannot understand why you 
find it so. The land has all been bought and belongs to the Navy. 
There is quite a bit of vacant space there. What about that? 

Admiral Comps. The Army needed 500,000 square feet of that 
space up there and made us get out. 

Mr. Jounson. What you are talking about is space across the river 
where the Army had a prisoner of war camp. That is all gone too, 
incidentally. It says here that the arrangement was disapproved by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Kimsauu. It would mean that we would have additional 
transportation costs from Stockton to Alameda. We may just as 
well go to Alameda to start with. 

Mr. Jounson. I think the San Francisco Bay area is a target area 
and Stockton is certainly no target area. 

Mr. Kimpatu. The additional cost of handling it from Stockton to 
Alameda would be pretty high. Stockton, in case of mobilization, is 
going to be pretty busy. 

Mr. Jonnson. I am not trying to build up Stockton, but I would 
just like to know why we have to go where land is so expensive when 
we have land of our own. You have a wonderful station there. 

The CHatrMan. How much have we invested already in Alameda? 
The last bill carried $950,000 for the jet-overhaul building and acces- 
sories. What is the total investment at Alameda? 

Admiral JeEtLey. Around $125,000,000. 

The CuarrmMan. We will approve $9,328,400. 

Now we will take up the Naval Air Facility, Annapolis, Md., 
additional aviation facilities, $141,900. 

Mr. Jounson. Before doing that, is there any objection to their 
putting in a statement about the Stockton situation? You have 
spent about $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 there, and you have a lot of 
vacant land. I would like to see if you can find a way to use it. 
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STATEMENT OF GILES RYAN, SUPPLY SPECIALIST, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Ryan. I would like to explain the operation involved and the 
reason why we are using Alameda instead of using Steckton. We are 
required in the repairable items to keep them and repair them as we 
can use them, and as they are required. Therefore, the handling cost 
of putting the material back up in Stockton and bringing it down to 
the overhaul and repair operation, as it is needed for repair, is quite 
an expensive transportation problem. We have tried to use Stockton, 
and it was abandoned because of excessive costs, additional materials 
handling problem, and the cost in loss of boxing and packaging and 
handlirg the additional material. 

The Cuarrman. How large a facility is Stockton? 

Mr. Kimpat. It is a supply depot. 

The Cuairman. It is now being used as a supply depot? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, a supply annex. 

Mr. Jounson. The point is, in your explanation here, you rest on 
the fact that the Army requires some additional buildings that you 
were using. That is what you rest your justification on. You do not 
explain it in your justification the way that you explain it now. Ap- 
parently you thought it feasible except that the Army wanted to have 
the space you thought could be used for the purpose. 

Mr. Ryan. Certain Army space we used was adjacent to Alameda, 
very close to the present operation. 

The CHarrmMan. The next item is over here at Annapolis. 

What is this, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Kimpatu. For additional aviation facilities at Annapolis, 
improvement to aircraft parking area. The present parking area is 
designed for small planes, but it is used to park heavy twin-engine 
airplanes. This parking area would be strengthened and reinforced 
immediately to prevent complete replacement at future date. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we will approve $141,900. Is 
this a new installation? 

Mr. Kimpatu. No. 

The Cuatrman. It is over there now? 

Admiral Je.uey. Already over there. 

The CuatrMan. And the Air Force does not have anything that the 
Navy can use in that neighborhood? 

Admiral Je_iey. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The next item is the naval auxiliary landing strip, 
Arlington, Wash. We will strike that out. 

The next item is the Naval Air Station at Atlantic City, N. J.: 
Additional aviation facilities, $3,966,200. 

Mr. Kimpaue. This project provides for the development of Naval 
Air Station, Atlantic City, N. J., to support the operation of fleet 
aircraft squadrons. A major development is not planned for this 
activity. Only the most critical items required for the fleet air 
operations at the current level are requested herein. ‘They consist 
of aircraft maintenance shop space, railroad siding, ordnance facilities, 
and the extension, strengthening, and widening of one existing 5,000- 
foot runway to a length of 8,000 feet, including taxistrips and an 
additional aircraft-parking area. 

The CuairMan. Without objection, we will approve $2,591,000. 
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Mr. Bates. How long is that lease good for at Atlantic City? 
That. is owned by the city? 

Mr. Kimpauu. We have a long-time lease. 

Admiral Jettey. We have more or less a perpetual operation to 
renew. 

The Cuarrman. The next item is the “Marine Corps auxiliary 
landing strip, Beaufort, S. C.: Additional aviation facilities,’ 
$3,987,500. 

Mr. Kimpauu. All that we are asking for is ammunition storage 
and jet-fuel storage in the amount of $407,000. 

The CHarrMan. We will make available $407,000. 

Are there any facilities of the Air Corps that could be used? 

Mr. Kimpauu. No, sir. That is a part of our regular facilities 
there. 

The CHarrMan. A regular base? 

Mr. KimpBauu. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. The next item is the “Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Bronson Field, Fla.: Acquisition of land,” $5,500. 

Mr. Kimpauui. That is for an auxiliary airfield near Pensacola. 

The CuatrmMan. Nine miles west of Pensacola, Fla., 917 acres Gov- 
ernment-owned, and you now have a total of 790 personnel there. 
Is that correct? 

Admiral Comss. That is for planning. 

The CHarrMan. This is an auxiliary airfield. Without objection, 
we will approve $5,500. 

The next item is the “Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine: 
Development of master jet field,’’ $20,140,900. 

Now, Mr. Smart, did we not get in here something for clearance in 
the committee in regard to this field? 

Mr. Smarr. There is a project pending before the committee now, 
Mr. Chairman, project 631-F, to acquire approximately 171.5 acres 
of land for the purpose of constructing an additional runway 8,000 
feet in length, and an expansion of aviation facilities to permit the 
operation of jet planes at the Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine. 

The CHairMan. That is just the land? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. That was authorized in the previous bill? 

Mr. Smarr. In Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, and funds 
in the amount of $5,500 were made available to meet all costs of 
expansion of this base under Publie Law 910. 

The Cuarrman. The request here is just for clearance of the land. 
How many acres of land are they asking for under that other law? 

Mr. Smarr. Under the other one, 171.5 acres, and apparently this 
is an additional request. Is any more land requested in this particular 
justification? 

The CuarrMan. What is at Brunswick, Maine, now, at this base? 

Admiral Comps. Nothing there now, sir. It was an existing air 
station, but we have no facilities and no people there. We are going 
to open it up and extend these runways. 

The CHarrMAN. Where is a breakdown of the expenditure of the 
$9,710,000? 


Admiral Comrs. Page C-2-7-6. 

The CuarrMan. There is $2,000,000 made available for these 
runways. Are there any air facilities in this vicinity that you could 
utilize and thereby not make this expenditure? 
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Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You have made a careful examination of all that? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It would not be feasible to use anything that the 
Department of the Air already has? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You cannot eliminate that item? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We will make available $9,710,000. 
on ANDERSON. Is this field for joint use by the Navy and the 
Air Force? 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. H. L. RAY, HEAD, SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Captain Ray. We do have joint usage there to a small extent. 
There is a field that is owned by the Government and has been retained 
for our mobilization use. Last year, while it was in an inactive status, 
the Air Force requested to locate a small unit there, and they have had 
a number of officers and men there for the past year. They will 
continue to use that field. We reactivated it to a small scale about 
4 months ago, and as soon as the construction progresses to accom- 
modate forces we intend to deploy units to that field, estimated around 
September or October. 

Mr. Anperson. Is the Air Force requesting any funds for the 
development of this too? 

Captain Ray. No, sir. 

Mr. AnpEerson. Just the Navy? 

Captain Ray. They have in past appropriations been granted 
funds for that installation. 

Mr. Anperson. The thing that prompted my question was the 
fact that on page C-—2-7-3 there is this language: 

This project provides for only 100 officer BOQ’s together with the necessary 
messing facilities. All existing BOQ’s are occupied by the USAF. 

Does that mean that they will continue to occupy the bachelor 
officers’ quarters? 

Captain Ray. They will continue to occupy a portion of them. 

May I go off the record a minute, sir? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. This is joint. Is any joint use being made of any 
of the fields that we have considered heretofore? 

Admiral Comps. Not at the present time. 

The CuHarrMan. We will approve the item for $9,710,000. 

Mr. Jounson. Does this final authorization of $20,140,000 include 
everything, the housing and all to make the station complete? 

Admiral Comss. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. That will make a complete station out of it according 
to your concept of what ought to be there? 

Admiral Comss. Except for what we will not have due to the rise 
in the price of labor and materials. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that inflation might disturb the plan- 
ning. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, about a year from now, or 2 years from 
now, if they spend all this money, every one of these places will have 
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to be enlarged. This does not mean that you are not coming back 
here any more. Of course, you will be back here just as soon as you 
think it is a good time to strike again and justify your items. That 
is true of all these things. We cannot stop building the defenses of 
the country because different uses of these fields require constant 
changes in the programs. 

Mr. Jounson. How far is this from Limestone? 

Admiral Comss. Between 350 and 400 miles. 

The CHARMAN. The next item is the “Marine Corps air facility, 
Peter Field Point, Camp Lejeune, N. C.: Helicopter air facilities’, 
$6,291,000. 

Mr. Kimpauu. This is for airfield pavements, barracks and mess 
facilities, fuel storage, hangars, bachelor officers’ quarters, utilities, 
control tower, communication facilities, tactical areas, shops, store- 
houses, roads, walks, family quarters, and so forth. 

The CuHarrMAn. This is a permenent base for the Marines? 

Mr. KimBa.u. Yes. 

The CHairMan. And the purpose of this expenditure is to develop 
the helicopter facilities; is that correct? 

Mr. Kimpauu. To support the East Coast Marine Helicopter Unit. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have a similar base on the west coast for 
the Marines? 

Mr. Kimpauu. We have; yes. 

Admiral Comss. We will come to that later. 

The CHarrMAN. Where is it on the west coast? 

Admiral Comps. Santa Ana. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your statement shows that you will not have to 
buy any land, or anything for the helicopter expansion there. Does the 
Air Force have a school, or a base for helicopters? 

Admiral Comps. Not anywhere near there, where it could be used 
in conjunction with the Marines. 

The CHatrMAN. Without objection, we will approve $6,291,000. 

Mr. Smart. May I ask a question right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. I would like to inquire of the Navy does the $16,500 
for your five sets of family quarters include your utilities or not? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. The reason I asked the question is that I have already 
been through the Air Force justification book and I know that the 
prices which they set on their family quarters are substantially less 
than this. If I am not mistaken, it seems to me, in each case of the 
Air Force family quarters, the price is $12,500, which is quite a dis- 
crepancy here from your figure, $16,500. 

Admiral JeLuEy. $2,500 of it is for the outside utilities, and the 
remainder is for the collateral equipment, the furniture for the 
quarters. 

Mr. Smart. I see. 

The CHarrMaANn. The next item is the ‘Naval auxiliary landing 
strip, Capron, Va.: Additional aviation facilities,” $4,097,500. There 
is no money here for that, and we will strike it out. 

The next item is the “David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, 
Md.: Aerodynamics research and development facilities,’’ $2,103,000. 

I do not think there has been a public-works bill in the last 20 years 
that did not have some money in it for the David Taylor Model Basin. 
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Last year we put in $3,344,000, and now you want, im addition to 
that, $2,103,000. 

Have you spent this $3,344,000? 

Admiral JeLuey. $2,410,000 has been obligated. 

The CuatrrMan. I do not have it before me, but in June 1950, a 
year ago, we gave you $2,300,000. Now, that was to alter pressure 
water tunnels, wind tunnels, and associate facilities, the completion 
of three tunnels, and so forth, in the amount of $3,344,000, Now, 
this is for the completion of three meter wind tunnels in the amount 
of $944,000. 

Admiral Jettey. We have already had $2,000,000 appropriated. 
We have obligated $1,800,000 to purchase the 24,000-horsepower 
drive unit and electric substation, and the equipment building and 
laboratory and office building. The wind-tunnel structure itself and 
the survey systems for the wind tunnel are being designed. The 
balance of the $2,410,000 and the $944,000 requested here is required 
to continue the construction of this installation. 

The CuarrMan. For the fiscal year 1952 you got $944,000 and 
$660,000. 

Admiral Jettey. The $660,000 is for the propeller section and the 
shop annex for the aerodynamics-design building. 

The CuarrmMan. That makes $1,604,000? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I think you want to reduce that to $666,000 because 
that is the only part of this bill that they are financing in the fiscal 
year 1952. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. Are these wind tunnels all about the same? 

Mr. Kimratyi. There has been a complete survey of wind tunnels 
all over the United States. 

Mr. Jounson. How many are there, including those that the 
NACA has? How many are there in the United States? 

Mr. Kimpauu. It is a very complicated subject, just to take the 
number of them without the size of each one and the air speed of 
each. one, 

Mr. Jonunson. Tell us how many there are and we can find out 
about the differences. 

Mr. Kimpati. About 50. 

Mr. Jounson. Is each one different from the others so that they 
vannot perform an experiment for all groups in one place? 

Mr. Kimpauu. The workload on these tunnels projected for the 
next 5 years has them all busy. 

The CuarrMan. The next item is the ‘Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Cecil Field, Fla.: A development of the master jet field,’’ $21,117,600. 

Where is that? This is a new establishment; is it not? This is 
establishing a new field? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. It is in operation there now. They 
have something like 1,744 people living there now. 

The CuarirmMan. It is 13 miles west of Jacksonville, Fla., and it is 
for the support of carrier air groups. There are 2,720 acres Navy- 
owned. What is that for, briefly? 

Admiral Comes. That is for a master jet airfield in the complex at 
which Jacksonville is the seaport. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any officers’ quarters to be built there? 
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Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, we will approve $9,929,600. 

Mr. Bares. What is a master jet field? 

Admiral Comps. We go to. the best place we can find next to our 
seaport, and then we. build a master station which usually contains 
double runways 8,000 feet in length, with all the facilities there to 
handle these air groups in the numbers that we require for our opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Batrs. The one at Brunswick, Maine, you call a master jet, 
too? 

Admiral Comps. That is right; ves. 

Mr. Bares. It seems to me that is rather close to Quonset, and this 
is much closer to Jacksonville. Can you not expand the present 
facilities? Are they not presently adequate to do the same job? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; they are not. This provides, I believe, 
for the equivalent of four air groups. 

Mr. Bares. We have the same situation at Atlantic City. There 
they are aircraft carrier planes primarily. 

Admiral Comps. Atlantic City provides for only about two groups. 
It is a much smaller base than either of the other two. 

Mr. Bares. How long do they stay there—50 percent of the time? 
I understand that at Atlantic City they are in for 4 months and out 
for 4 months. 

Admiral Comps. Only a few are out for 4 months. In those special- 
ized squadrons, which are the all-weather, the antisubmarine warfare, 
the airborne early warning, we send only groups of those out with the 
carriers. The majority of them stay there and keep up their train- 
ing. Of course, the planes and the personnel are shifted back and 
forth. 

Mr. Bares. You cannot expand present facilities nearby to do 
the job? 

Admiral Comps. Not in this place that we are talking about. 

The CHarrman. We will take up the next project, the naval auxil- 
lary air station, Chase Field, Tex.: Additional aviation facilities, 
$4,330,000. That is a presently established facility? 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You do not have anyone there now? 

Mr. Kimpauu. There is no personnel. There is a field there. It is 
an auxiliary field near Corpus Christi. This gives us 8,000-foot 
runways and some fuel storage. 

The CHarrMan. We will make available $2,830,000. This is 47 
miles from Corpus Christi and is used in connection with that field? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The CuHairman. Let me say this, Mr. Secretary: The Army had 
7 or 10 places that they classified as railhead facilities, where they 
once owned and disposed of the facilities and are now going and 
buying them back in part. Are there any such items in this bill 
where the Navy has abandoned facilities and is now asking to buy 
them back? 

Mr. Kimpauu. No; we keep ours. 

The CuarrmMan. Again I would like to make the point the reason 
that happened that way was that this committee had to look over all 
those things before any surplus could be declared. There is not any 
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good reason why the bill should carry that feature of the law for the 
other two services. 

We will take your next item, “Marine Corps air station, Cherry 
Point, N. C.”: Development to support jet operations; Bureau of 
Aeronautics training and advance base facilities, east coast, $29,226,- 
900. 

How many do we have there now? 

Admiral Comss. Nine thousand six hundred and eighty-five. 

The CHartrMan. What is it being used for, fleet support? 

Mr. Kimprauu. Marine Corps Air. 

Admiral Comss. The Marine Corps aircraft of the Atlantic Fleet 
is based there, and they operate in close support with the ground 
Marines at Camp Lejeune. We have a large overhaul and repair 
facility there. 

The CHarrman. How do you propose to spend the $29,000,000? 

Mr. Kimpatu. That appears on page C2—15~+4. 

The Cuarrman. Airfield pavement, training and office buildings, 
transport finishing hangar, expansion of central electric plant, and 
so forth. 

Admiral Jelley, how much did you have there? 

Admiral Jettey. About $5,000,000 in the second supplemental for 
runway work. 

Mr. Jounson. In this bill there is another item for the Marines. 
How much are you asking for, in total, for Cherry Point? It would 
seem to run up to about. $50,000,000. Will you compute that and 
put it in the record, the total amount in and around Cherry Point 
for aviation facilities for the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Kimpauu. The other was for Camp Lejeune. 

Mr. Jonnson. There is one in here for Cherry Point for an auxiliary 
field. 

Admiral Jettny. That is Beaufort,S.C. It is about 150 miles from 
Camp Lejeune. 

The CHarrMANn. Cherry Point and Camp Lejeune are two separate 
bases and they are right down there near Wilmington, N.C. What 
are you doing down there now in the way of public works? 

Admiral Jetuey. Lengthening and strengthening runways at Cherry 
Point. I believe that we are also putting in some jet fuel storage. 

The CHarRMAN. We will reduce this item to $13,100,000. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, they have this authorization broken 
into two segments. I believe the total amount of the authorization 
they are requesting, which they will fund this year, is $15,085,000. 

Admiral Jetiuey. That is right. 

The Cuairman. We will make it $15,085,000. Without objection 
it is agreed to. 

The next item is the naval air station, Chincoteague, Va.: Develop- 
ment of jet airfield, $12,827,100. That is a permanent station, but 
do you not have anyone there now? 

Mr. Kimpauy. The Bureau of Ordnance have some people there. 
We have some people there. 

The CHarrMAN. You do not show any in the book. It says 85 
miles northeast of Norfolk, Va., the Navy owns 1,368 acres, leased 
5,552, or a total of 6,921 acres. "Let us see what this money is for. 

Mr. Kimpauu. This field has been generally used up to now by the 
Bureau of Ordnance for test work on some missiles down there, and 
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this is to make it a jet field. We will have to lengthen our runways to 
8,000 feet, and then there are the taxiways, the barracks, the mess-hall 
equipment and utilities, and so forth. 

The CHarrMan. We will make available $5,785,000. 

The next item is naval auxiliary air station, Corry Field, Fla.: 
Acquisition of land and aviation easements, $5,500. It is agreed to. 

The next one is the naval auxiliary landing strip, Crows Landing, 
Calif.: Additional aviation facilities, $1,479,500. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what I was talking about a minute ago. 
Crows Landing is the name of it. Is there anyone there now? 

Admiral Comps. No. 

The CHarrMAN. That has been reduced to $1,036,500. 

Tell the committee what is going on out there, This is an auxiliary 
airfield. No one is there at all? 

Admiral Comss. No. 

The CuHarrMan. Let us see how you are going to spend the 
$1,036,500. 

Admiral Combs. This is for an aircraft parking area, ammunition 
storage, fuel storage and distribution system, a control tower, and 
associated facilities. 

The CHAirRMAN. The next one is the Marine Corps air station, 
El Toro, Calif.: Additional aviation facilities, $19,869,100. 

Now, let me clear up something. I have not seen it listed but I 
have been keeping an eye out for it. Do you have any commissaries 
that you are providing for in these establishments? 

Mr. Kimpauu. We have none. 

The CuHairMaANn. This item for El Toro is $19,869,100. You have 
there 6,413 personnel. It is 10 miles south of Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mr. Kimpa.u. It is the only Marine master jet field on the west 
coast. We plan to have 439 aircraft and 100 officers and 6,000 men 
by the 30th of June 1952. 

Mr. Doyue. On page C2-—22-4 you mention the present water 
supply. Is there any water problem there that is immediate and 
does not relate specifically in this justification? You specify that the 
present water supply is from deep wells. I might relate, for instance, 
that I have had a letter from the chamber of commerce at Long Beach, 
which is 75 miles away, asking me to cooperate on the matter of the 
need for water for El Toro. Why would they be writing me 75 miles 
from this place to cooperate in the need for water at El Toro? 

Admiral Jettey. There has been a local proposal to connect to the 
Los Angeles aqueduct because they are afraid the draw-downs on the 
wells will become excessive. This request here is for the station 
distribution system and not to tie into the aqueduct, which is being 
studied as a separate matter. 

Mr. Doyte. There is no need to anticipate a real shortage of water 
with all the needs of the El Toro base, is there? 

Mr. Kimpauu. No. 

Admiral Jettey. We do not anticipate any shortage. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is it an underground supply? 

Admiral Jetuey. Deep wells, plus a connection with the aqueduct. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this water to be used on the station? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. What did we carry in the last bill for this base? 

Admiral Jetuey. As I recall, around $10,000,000. 
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The CHarrMaNn. What was it for? 

Admiral Jettey. Runways and the starting of a hangar and 
ammunition storage. 

The Cuarrman. How much of the $10,000,000 has been allocated 
or contracted? 

Admiral Jetiey. It has either all been contracted, or bids will be 
opened in the next few days. 

The CuarrMan. You will specifically call for contracts? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. $4,000,000 is presently obligated and the 
balance will be within the next few days 

Mr. Jonnson. There is an item of $550,000 for the water distribu- 
tion system. 

Admiral Jetitey. That is the internal water line from the station 
to the various buildings. 

Mr. Jounson. Your own line to your sources. of underground 
water? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes; and the aqueduct also. 

Mr. Jounson. It is good to get some sort of contingent arrangement 
because the underground supplies in California are getting uncertain. 

The CHarrMan. We will make available $9,600,000. 

The next item is the naval auxiliary landing strip, Fallon, Nev.: 
Additional aviation facilities, $4,484,700. 

Mr. Jounson. I cannot understand why Fallon should be such a 
high-cost station. It is a target range out in a desolate area. Why 
does it cost so much to have a small station of that kind at Fallon? 

Mr. KimsBa.t. It is good farming land out there. 

The CuHatrMan. What do you mean by aviation easements? 

Admiral Jettey. An aviation easement is where we make an agree- 
ment with the owner of the land that he will not put in any improve- 
ment on the land over a certain height determined by the glide angle; 
not to grow any trees, not to put up any tower or telephone poles, 
and things like that. In some cases it involves removing existing 
trees or structures. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is not the way that I understood it. I thonght 
was an easement permitting you to fly aircraft. 

Admiral Jetury. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what we had up at McClellan Field and 
we bought the people out. 

Admiral Jetitey. We do not pay people to fly over the land. Any 
payment is to restrict them for the use of their property; that is, 
restrict them from putting in an orchard, putting in tall buildings and 
things like that that will interfere with the glide angle of the plane. 

The CuarrMan. You do not pay anyone for the use of the air over 
his property? 

Admiral Je.tey. We consider the use of the air free. 

Mr. Jonnson. Not if you fly over low and injure people and make so 
much noise that they cannot exist. The Air Force has done that in a 
number of cases. I know of three instances. 

Admiral Jettey. I know of not a single case, sir, where we have even 
had a complaint of that kind. 

Mr. Jonnson. I know where they just barely scraped over a house. 
They terrorized the people there. 

The Cuarrman. We will make available $3,802,000. 
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The next item is the naval air facility, Glynco, Ga.: Advance com- 
bat information center school facilities; additional aviation facilities, 
$14,690,000. 

Is this a new establishment? 

Admiral Jetury. It is the existing station down there in Georgia 
that was used during the war. 

The CHAarRMAN. It was abandoned, was it not? 

Admiral Je.uey. Inactive status. 

The Cuarrman. The Government owns, I think, 2,420 acres of 
land? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. And you propose to put a new installation down 
there; is that it? 

Admiral Jmtuey. Yes. We are utilizing the lighter-than-air facili- 
ties that are not now needed. 

The CwHarrman. Training of naval personnel in advanced CIC. 
What is CIC? 

Admiral Comes. Combat intelligence center. 

The CHarrMAN. You have there 174 personnel; is that correct? 

Mr. Kimpauy. Yes. That was the lighter-than-air facility. 

The CratrMan. Officer naval cadet students, 400, and you plan to 
have 2,190 total personnel; is that correct? 

Mr. Kimpa.u. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. By what time? 

Mr. Kiwpauu. By June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Jounson. May we have an explanation of what is lighter than 
air? How are they used in this kind of work? 

Admiral Comss. They are not used in this kind of work. This is 
for the CIC school. 

Admiral Jextey. We are utilizing the facilities that were provided 
for the lighter than air, but we have none there now. 

The CuarrMan. You say that the existing barracks at Glynco are 
adequate to house 564 men. The CIC school is a new school. 

Admiral Comss. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Is it the ‘first one to be established? 

Admiral Comps. No. We have aschool at Glenview for the ground 
people. This is a combination where the people on the ground in the 
facility can have planes flying all around it and control the planes in 
the air, control the intercepts. 

The CHarrMan. By radar? 

Admiral Combs. By radar; yes. 

The CuHarrman. Then, this is a school for the operation of radar- 
controlled planes; is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. It is a school to train personnel how to 
go aboard the ships in a CIC and understand how to control inter- 
cepts. This is just a school. They learn this and they go aboard 
ship and actually carry out the intercepts. 

The Cuarrman. This is a school of that kind? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any other schools of this character? 

Admiral Comss. We have a school at Glenview, LI. 
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Captain Moore. We have a small school at Glenview at the 
present time to train these people that go into the ground control of 
the planes in the air. The training which is now going on at Glen- 
view and which will continue to go on at Glenview, is entirely inade- 
quate for the new total requirements of the control of planes in the air. 

The CuHatrMan. Glenview is in Illinois? 

Captain Moorr. It is in Illinois, yes; on the outskirts of Chicago. 

The CuHarrMAN. You have a school there now? 

Captain Moore. A small one. 

The CuarrMan. Then you are establishing a school at Glynco. 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You say in the book here that you contemplate 
having 1,300 men. What kind of course will you give them there? 
How long will the course be? What type of personnel will go there? 

Captain Moors. The personnel that go there will be officers and 
aviation cadets who will be trained at the school in a course of about 
4 months’ duration to control the air operations aboard the carriers 
and from aboard the other surface ships as well. 

Mr. Jounson. They learn how, then, at Glynco and, at Glenview, 
to protect by radar? 

Captain Moore. That is right. They detect enemy planes and 
vector our planes in to intercept. 

Mr. Jounson. Does the Army have one of the identical schools? 

Captain Moore. The Air Force probably has one for the radar 
intercept net. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought we had one for the Army. 

The Cuartrman. How long has the school at Glenview been in 
operation? ; C 

Captain Moore. The school at Glenview, I think, was put in in q ‘ 
1945. . 
The CHarrMan. It was all during the war, and you use the officers tl 
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to detect planes coming in by radar? 

Captain Moore. Yes. 

The CuHarrMAN. That is the purpose of this? 

Captain Moore. Yes; it is the same type of school we had at St. st 
Simons, Ga., during the war. : 

The CHarrMan. What are you going to do down there? Why do i 
you have to build runways? Why do you have to have a runway 
8,000 feet long and 200 feet wide for these people going to school? 

Captain Moore. The planes are to be controlled by the school, sir, m 
and they will be jet aircraft. They will be controlled. a 

The Cuarrman. They will be using jet planes flying off these run- tl 
ways, and these students will try to locate those by radar; is that it? 

‘aptain Moore. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrMan. They will try to detect them by radar so that they 
will know how to operate the radar machines? Is that the main pur- 
pose of it? $! 

Captain Moors. That is right. h 

The CHarrMan. To operate the radar machines? 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir. T 

The CuarrMan. Therefore, you will have to have Navy pilots 
there to fly and give them an opportunity to practice? 
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Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, let us see what you are going to build— 
barracks, mess facilities, bachelor-officer quarters, ot so forth. What 
are the utilities for? 

Captain Moore. Electric lights, water, sewers, and so forth. 

The CuarrMAN. What was left down at Glynco? 

Admiral Jettey. This ties the utilities into the new training 
buildings, barracks and mess halls. 

The CuarrMan. How much was invested in Glynco during World 
War II? 

Admiral Jetuey. $35,000,000. 

The CHarRMAN. How much is usable? 

Admiral Jetitey. Outside these hangars which have limited utility, 
they are all useful. 

The CuarrMan. All the barracks could be used now? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes. 

The CuarrMAN. It was a lighter-than-air base during the war? 

Admiral Jevitry. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. And a great amount of the facilities of the lighter- 
than-air base can be appropriated now and used? In other words, 
do you save any money by utilizing this former lighter-than-air base, 
or would it be cheaper to go somewhere else and start from scratch? 

Admiral Jetiry. It would save a great deal of money to use Glynco. 

The Cuarrman. How much cheaper is it to use the present facilities 
than to go out and build one, approximately? 

Admiral Jetitny. I would estimate 5 million dollars. 

The CuarrRMAn. Any questions by any members of the committee? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. Why can’t you use the present air installations for 
CIC? Why do you have to have your own? 

Captain Moore. The CIC school, sir, at Glynco is too far separated 
from any other fleet operating base to have the planes available for 
them. In addition, the CIC school, in running their school problems, 
would interfere very seriously with the fleet operations which are 
gunnery or navigation, a different type of thing. So if we tried to use 
fleet planes at Glynco, we would slow down the training of the fleet 
squadrons. 

_ Mr. Bares. You wouldn’t have any steady pattern, either, coming 
in. 

Captain Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Bartss. You couldn’t schedule anything necessarily, unless you 
made arrangements with another station, I suppose. The men fly 
anyway. It doesn’t make much difference where they fly, as long as 
they get their flight time in. 

Captain Moore. You couldn’t count on it. 

Mr. Bares. They all have their problems. 

Captain Moors. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I see you ask for $14,200,000 and they approve 
$9,200,000. But I fail to find in the book a complete breakdown of 
how you plan for your $14,200,000. 

Admiral Jettey. That is in the first column, on C2-25-2 and 3. 
The estimated cost, the column entitled “Estimated cost,’’—— 

The CHarrMAN. Wait one minute, Admiral. 
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Admiral Jettey. C2—25-2. 
The Cuarrman. You haven’t any breakdown—— 

Admiral Jevury. 25-2. 

Mr. Price. Yes sir; Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Comss. That is under the estimated cost, Mr. Chairman, 
and that totals to 14 million dollars. 

The CuarrMan. Oh, ves; I see. That is right. 

Without objection, we approve $9,200,000. 

Mr. Smarr. | believe there, again, Mr. Chairman, the total is ; 
$9,690,000. There are two increments of that. One is $9,200;000. i : 
The other one is $490,000. You have to add them together to get 
the total amount. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. i 

Mr. Price. Where is that 490 thousand dollars? : 

The CuarrMan. It is on page 26. } 

Admiral Comps. 26-1. 

The CHarrMan. That makes how much? 

Secretary KimBauu. $9,600,000. 

The CHatrMan. $9,690,000. All right. Now the next is Naval 
Air Station, Grosse Ile, Mich.: Additional aviation facilities, $4,796,- 
000. Now support of Naval and Marine Air Reserve training program. 
That is right, I remember quite well when we established that. And 
we established others at the same time. Now that is a Reserve train- 
ing program, $3,798,000. Without objection, we agree to that. 

Now the next is Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla.; Additional 
aviation facilities; helicopter overhaul facilities, $12,756,000. 

Mr. Doyte. Page C-28. Now where is the breakdown on that? 

Admiral JeLtey. That is in three sections. The first section, total- 
ing $1,830,000, is already authorized. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. What is that, Admiral? 

Admiral Jettey. That is in three sections. The first section, total- 
ing $1,830,000, on page C2—28-1, is already authorized. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Admiral Jetitey. The second section, totaling $6,246,000, for 
appropriation, is on page C2—28-4. 

The CHarrmMan. Wait. Let’s see what that is for. Seaplane 
ramp, LS, Forge and Foundry Shop, turbine engine test cells, over- 
hauling and repair; supply depot space, $3,960,000. Now I want you 
to tell me something about that. You are building a big supply base 
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down at Jacksonville, are you not? ‘ 
Admiral Jettey. No, sir. This is for the small supply department . 

storehouse on the air station. 
The CHarrMan. You have one down there already, haven’t you, 

Admiral? . 
Admiral Jettey. The supply department storehouse——— : 
The CuarrMan. The Navy Department had a program to establish 

a supply depot in the Southeast. , 
Admiral Jettey. No, sir; this is the small storehouse on the air 

station, for the air station’s local use. : 
The Cuarrman. Yes; I know that. ' 
Admiral Jetty. It has nothing to do with that other supply depot 

at Jacksonville. , 
The CHAtRMAN. Why isn’t this the beginning of establishing a 


supply depot in the Southeast when the Department after further 
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study concluded that it would not be necessarylexcept in an all-out 
national emergency? 

Secretary Kimpauu. No, sir. This is only a supply depot for the 
field. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Admiral, or Mr. Secretary, it goes further 
than that. It is a supply depot. 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. Supply department. 

Mr. Price. What do you mean by that, Admiral? 

Admiral Jetuny. That is the supply department of the Naval a 
Station. The Naval Air Station will have a medical department, : 
supply department, a public works department. 

Mr. Price. Are they separate buildings? 

Admiral Jetury. It will be a storehouse for the—— 

The CuarrMan. Where is an explanation of it in the bill? $3,900,000. 

Admiral Jettey. That is on C2-28-3, subparagraph 5. This 
would be two of our standard buildings at the most. 

Mr. Price. How many buildings would be in that setup? 

Admiral Jettey. The average major air station would probably run 
three buildings, each one being three or four stories. 

The CuarrMan. Now let’s see. Supply department space—The 
Naval Air Station, Jacksonville; training programs involving 12,000 
enrollees will greatly increase the supply support required of the sta- 
tion with respect to all items of aeronautical nature, equipments, 
provisions, small stores and items of general stores installed and con- 
sumed in the schools. The introduction of jet aircraft has greatly 
increased the volume of compressed gases. 

Now, haven’t you all those facilities there now? It is a large 
station and has been a large station ever since the Hepburn Board 
report. Admiral Hepburn, who was the head of the Board, estab- 
lished this base at Jacksonville back in the 1930’s. How many men 
did you have there during the wartime? 

Secretary KiMBALL. At present we have 9,932 there. We have a 
planning base of 17,700. 

The CuarrMan. You did what, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Kimpatu. We have 9,932 there now. 

The CHatRMAN. Yes, sir. 

All right. During the wartime it was a very large base, was it not? 

Secretary KimsBauu. Oh, yes. 

The CHatrrMaNn. A very large base. You had all the facilities 
down there then to take care of about a five times larger establish- 
ment than you have now and yet you are coming in here now and 
want to build a supply space there and you are trying to justify it, 
like every other justification made, around jets. It is a very fasci- 
nating word to the country. To my way of thinking, I think we 
should consider very carefully, because we have to save a little money 
somewhere, that at Norfolk and up here at Bayonne we have large 
supply depots, and at Philadelphia. For that reason, | cannot see, 
to save my neck, why we should take our money now and go to 
establishing duplicating bases that you might need in case of an 
all-out war. 

Now we have only 1,100 ships in the Navy now, from what you 
said. We had some 11,000 during World War II and we supported 
all those 11,000 out of those supply depots. Now, of course, | know 
the Navy wants to take care of the Gulf, and take care of the South 
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Atlantic, but you are not going to run any risk from these supplies 
coming out of the present places. 

Mr. Price. Admiral, tell us something about this supply depot. 

Secretary KimpBa.u. It is not a supply depot, sir. 

Mr. Price. Well, department. 

Secretary Kimpa.t. It is the internal supply department for the 
air station. 

Mr. Price. For that particular base? 

Secretary Kimpauu. It takes care of the stores that are needed for 
the operation of the Jacksonville Naval Air Station. It is not 
stores 

Mr. Price. Day in and day out operation at the station itself? 

Secretary Kimpauy. That is right. It has nothing to do with 
Bayonne or Norfolk. It takes care of Jacksonville. 

Mr. Price. What is it, warehouses, being a protective covering for 
supplies? 

Secretary Krmsauu. Yes, sir. It will take care of the airplane spare 
parts. It will take care of their provisions. It will take care of the 
supplies needed to run the station. It has nothing to do with any 
other activity. 

Mr. Price. For that station only? 

Admiral Comes. This is one 

The CHarrMan. Let me clear this up now. You say this is to take 
care of jets. Well, you had facilities to take care of the other type 
engines. Now why doesn’t that space, that took care of the other 
type planes, take care of the jets? 

Secretary Kimpauu. We also have to take care of the reciprocating 
engines. You see, for a number of years we are going to have a 
duplication where we will have the reciprocating engines and jets. 
We cannot get rid of reciprocating engines and we have to add the 
jets. It has added to our supply problems in a place of this kind. 

Admiral Jettey. Where the storehouse is now filled and they need 
more space. 

The CHarRMAN. What? 

Admiral Jettey. The storehouse is now filled and they need more 
space at Jacksonville. 

Admiral Comss. There is one point that I would like to bring into 
the picture, Mr. Chairman, which we did not face during the last war. 
As you know, we are building facilities to base carriers there in 
that vicinity. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, at the mouth of the river. 

Admiral Comss. At the mouth of the river. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral Comps. That will make a need for more stores there. 
If a ship is coming in, it will not be able to go back all the way to 
Norfolk to reprovision. It will have to reprovision 











The CuatrmMan. That is exactly what I said just a while ago. That 
is the first step in building up a big supply depot down there. 

Secretary Kimpauu. Oh, no, sir. We don’t want—— 

The CHatrMaAn. The admiral just said it. Now in the St. Johns 
River, they are going to dredge it out and make a turntable there to 
bring the airplane carriers to get airplanes out of Jacksonville. Now 
the admiral has just said that when that takes place why they will 
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supply them right from Jacksonville instead of from Norfolk. That is 
exactly the point I am raising. 

Secretary Kimpatu. That wouldn’t be a place for a big supply base. 
It would be the wrong place for one. 

The CuarrMan. This is the beginning of it, anyhow. 

Admiral Jettey. This hasn’t anything to do with the supply 
depot at all. 

Admiral Comss. No. 

Admiral Jevtry. This is the supply department at Jacksonville 
Air Station that takes care of the Jacksonville air activities only. 

Mr. Smarr. The same as the hospital there? For that base only? 

Admiral Je.tuey. It is just the same as the hospital at Jacksonville, 
to take care of the sick patients at the base. 

Mr. Dori. Admiral, how many square feet of storage do you now 
have there for the local base use? 

Admiral JELLEY. 963,000 square feet. 

Mr. Doyue. I see—— 

Admiral Jetury. We are asking for authorization for 360,000 
square feet extra. We will get with the funds requested about 
180,000 square feet. 

Mr. Doyte. J see that specified on C2—28 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, you will need a third more ai 
footage to take care of the jet or the problems as a result of the jet 
engine; is that true? 

Admiral Jeuury. Substantially; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. A third more than you had in the last war? 

Admiral Jeututey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ryan. At the present time we are using at Jacksonville a large 
number of buildings that were built for other purposes. We have a 
deficiency existing at Jacksonville now, to properly protect the ma- 
terials, of 635,000 square feet. We recognize this deficiency. We are 
trying to get the materials into covered storage space end out of those 
buildings, which were designed for other purposes because of the 
return of trainees to the Jacksonville area. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I understand this is merely a supply department 
building on the station; is that correct? 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And your problem has increased at the moment be- 
cause of the duplication of reciprocating and jet engines’ 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Tuurser. There is one other factor, Mr. Bates, that I 
don’t think has been clearly developed. 

Mr. Bartss. Also the increased size. 

Admiral Tuurser. Jacksonville is now receiving enlisted per- 
sonnel in the amount of 12,000 enrollees in technical training— 
engines and so forth. They have to move into buildings and live in 
buildings that are presently used temporarily for storage. We want 
to get the stores out of the buildings so the trainees can live in there 
and put the stores in the buildings we are requesting. 

Mr. Bares. Now, when you finally get squared away after, what, 
a 4-year period, after your reciprocating engines are out of there, will 
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this be about right for your permanent station then, the present 
expansion here? 

Admiral Jntuey. Well, as Mr. Ryan said, we have a large deficiency 
now and the request that we are making won’t take care of but a 
third of the deficiency. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, sir. 

Admiral JELLEY. So when reciprocating parts go out, that means 
our deficiency reduces. 

Mr. Bates. That is right. - 

Admiral Jeviey. I think the storage will be sufficient—— 

The CHarrMan. I want to get it in the record, then. It is under- 
stood, Mr. Secretary, and all of you admirals, that this is not the 
entering wedge in building a large supply depot in the southeast; is 
that correct? 

Secretary Kiwpau. Yes sir; that is correct. If we were going to 
build—— 

The CuatrMAN. Then the justification of this it to meet the needs 
of the station? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And not the needs of the fleet that may be brought 
into Port Mayport. Not for that purpose? 

Secretary Kiwpauu. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. It is not a duplication of Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
and Bayonne? 

Secretary Kimpauu. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I want to keep my eyes on this one. 
Let’s see how much the budget made available. 

Mr. Smart. $876,000. 

The CHarRMAN. $876,000. Without objection, we will do that. 

Mr. Bares. May I ask a few questions? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, either one of you here, the reason that vou 
need both reciprocating engines and jet here is not only because of the 
question of the progress, that is the production, but also it is a question 
of the schooling? You need to school them both at the present time; 
is that correct? 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Now, at your regular station, you don’t have regular 
schools, at your air stations. Are you trying to devise a means where 
you have reciprocating engines one place and jet engines? Because 
that would cut down tremendously on your storage problem. 

Admiral Comps. You see, in our big stations we have overhaul and 
repair shops where we overhaul the aireraft and the engines. Those 
stations are set up to have overhaul lines for reeiprocating engines 
and also for jet engines. 

Mr. Barrs. For both? 

Admiral Comps. For both; ves, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It would seem to me it would be more efficient to have a 
certain plant for a particular type engine and also cut down tremen- 
dously on your storage. 

Admiral Comps. We have long consideredthat, sir, but the shipping 
difficulties—say, for instance, if we overhaul all of our reciprocating 
engines at Norfolk and all of our jets out on the west coast somewhere, 
or in Quonset, the shipping problems would be very great. 
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Mr. Barzs. I envisioned a larger breadkown than that. I would 
say at Atlantic City you would do one thing and at, say, Norfolk, 
another. 

Admiral Comps. We do not have the big overhaul shops at those 
places. That would take a tremendous amount of money to put those 
in. 
The Cuarrman. All right. Let’s take the next item—Naval Air 
Development Center, Johnsville, Pa.: Research and development and 
supporting facilities, mcluding acquisition of land, $5,112,250. Now 
where is that in the book? 

Mr. Smarr. No money requested, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Last year we appropriated for Johns- 
ville $5,253,500 for extension of runways, for jet operation, acquisition 
of aviation easement in runway approach, zone development and 
testing facilities, in the amount of $5,253,500. Now, Admiral Jelley, 
what has become of that one? 

Admiral Jettey. That has been all put under contract, sir; all 
obligated. 

The CuarrMan. Now the next one is Naval Air Station, Key West, 
Fla.: Additional aviation facilities, $3,867,400. What part in the 
book? 

Admiral Jetuny. Already authorized. 

Mr. Smart. You have 3.8 million that is not authorized. 

Admiral Jetuey. Wrong page. 

Admiral THursBrer. C2-3!-4 are the items which are not author- 
ized, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Airfield lighting, supply warehouse, mosquito con- 
trol, utilities, transportation building, public works, barracks and 
messing facilities, LTA line maintenance facilities, $3,867,400. With- 
out objection, the item is approved. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, Tex.: Additional aviation 
facilities, $5,360,000. This is an auxiliary field for Corpus Christi; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Jetiny. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Kimpauy. That is right. 

The CHatrMAN. Now let’s see. 

Admiral Tourser. C2-33—4 shows the breakdown of the estimate 
required for authorization. 

The CrarrMan. Airfield pavements, taxiways, revise drainage, clear 
obstructions, and provide lighting; operations building and control 
tower; communications facilities; utilities, $5,360,000. Without ob- 
jection, it is agreed to. 

Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.: Additional aviation facilities, 
$5,511,000. What page is that? 

Mr. Doyite. C2-35. 

The CHarrmMan. C2-35. Lakehurst, N. J., $4,911,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. The breakdown is on C2—35-3, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. $4,911,000. Now let’s see. Aircraft 
pavement including paving, grading, drainage, lighting; supply ware- 
house, 30,000 square feet. Is that warehouse just to take care of the 
station’s need? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. Public buildings. Without objection, $4,911,000 
is approved. 
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Naval air facility, Litchfield Park, Ariz.: Additional aviation 
facilities, $6,780,000. 

Admiral Jettey. We can skip that one, Bob. 

Mr. Smart. No money requested, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. All right; scratch that one out. 

Naval Air Technical Training Center, Memphis, Tenn.: Additional 
aviation facilities, $13,330,000. What page is that on? 

Admiral Jettey. C2-38. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, that was a Reserve training station, was it 
not, a Naval Reserve training station? 

Secretary Kimpatu. Thatis the Technical Training Command. 

The Cuarrman. What naval activities are taking place so far inland, 
at Memphis, Tenn.? 

Admiral Comps. That is the place where we do our training of our 
mechanics. We also have a Naval Air Reserve station there. The 
Reserve station would be placed there to take care of the Reserve 
officers around in that area, just as we have chosen other areas. 

The Cuarrman. There is a training school there? 

Admiral Comps. There is a training school there, also. 

The CuatrMan. What kind of training school? 

Admiral Comps. They train the mechanics how to operate the 
engines. They train just sbout all of the eviaticn— — 

The CuarrMan. Do they repair naval planes there? 

Admiral Comrs. There is no overhaul and repair station. 

The CuarrmMan. Then it is just merely a training of mechanics. 

Admiral Comrs. Of personnel: yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. To handle and to service the aircraft? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CnarrMan. How many have you there now? 

Admiral Comrs. We have now, at the present time, 925. 

Secretary Kimpa.u. Nine thousand —— 

Admiral Comps. Nine thousand and twenty-five. We plan to go 
to 12,915. 

Secretary Kimpautu. That doesn’t include the student officers and 
enlisted men. 

The Cuarrman. That doesn’t include the Reserve, does it? 

Mr. Bates. The training school. 

The Cuarrman. That includes everything, or the training school 

Secretary Krmpay. It is—— 

The CuarrmMan. How many in the training school? 

Secretary Kimpauyi. That supports the technical training school; 
yes sir. 

The CHarrMan. How many in the training school? 

Secretary Krmpatu. About 3,400 now, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Three thousand four hundred. And the total 
number of personnel now is 9,025? 

Secretary Kimpatu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now that doesn’t include, or does it include, the 
Reserves that train there? 

Secretary Kimpauyu. That does not include the Reserve, the people 
on the Reserve air station. 

The Cuarrman. Now, outside of the trainees or the students, is 
the balance of the people there civilian employees, such as instructors? 
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Secretary Kimpatu. There are some civilians. The majority of 
the instructors are in the service, officers and enlisted men who are 
brought back there with knowledge enough to train these new people. 

The CHarrMan. Now let’s see. Barracks and mess facilities, 
3,200 men. Now your first item is supply building, public-works 
buildings, shops, and office space. We make available $1,500,000. 
All right. 

Now your next one—Naval Air Station, Miami, Fla.: Additional 
aviation facilities, $1,012,000. What are you going to do at Miami, 
Fla.? Oh, yes, I know. Opalocka; is that the base? What is the 
name of the base at Miami? 

Secretary Kimpauy. That is the Opalocka—no, that isn’t. 

The CHAIRMAN. Support of the naval and marine aviation reserve 
training program, United States Navy weather central and hurricane 
hunter squadrons. Well, we need that down there. When a hurri- 
cane is coming we want somebody to tell us about it; $1,012,000, 
O. K. 

Now, members of the committee, we will have to take a recess now 
until say 1:30 because we have a bill upon on the floor to give away 
about forty-some-odd destroyer escorts and sell a few of them. | 
will have to present it to the House at 12 o’clock. So, Mr. Secretary, 
we will take a recess now until 1:30. 

Secretary Kimpauu. Mr. Chairman, if I can be excused this after- 
noon, I have to go to Philadelphia, I would like to be excused. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. We appreciate your coming. 

Secretary Kimpauu. I will be back tonight, or tomorrow or the 
next day, whenever you want me. 

The CuarrMan. We excuse you for today and tomorrow. 

Secretary Kimpauyi. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The committee is going to try to work tomorrow 
and we are going to try to go through this Navy bill this afternoon 
and tomorrow, because we are anxious to get it to the floor as early 
as possible. So we will take a recess until 1:30. I trust all the mem- 
bers will be back at that time to help me with this matter. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee recessed until 1:30 
p. m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, when the committee recessed we had reached the item in the 
bill, Naval Air Station, Miami, Fla.: Additional aviation facilities, 
$1,012,000. 

What is the name of the air station to which this item 





STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. T. S. COMBS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS—Resumed 


Admiral Comps. It is Masters Field, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Pastors? 

Admiral Comps. Masters—M-a-s-t-e-r-s. 

The CHarrMANn. Where is that? 

Admiral Comps. It is about 7 miles northwest of Miami. 

The CuHarrman. It has no relation to the other air field there, 
Opalocka? 
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Admiral Comps. It is close to the other field, about 2 miles from it, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is this field used for? 

Admiral Comes. Support of the naval and marine air reserve train- 
ing programs, United States Navy weather central, hurricane hunter 
squadrons, and it is also the ferry stop for all traffic to South America. 

The Cuarrman. How much land is in this deal? 

Admiral Comrs. One thousand and ninety-five acres, Navy-owned. 

The Cuatrman. Navy-owned? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. A facility existed there during World War I? 

Admiral Combs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And—— 

Admiral Comss. No, World War II. 

The CuatrrmMan. World War II, and you are utilizing some of the 
present facilities? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How much personnel have you there? 

Admiral Comps. At present, we have 487 officers, 1,459 enlisted, 
and 105 civilians; total, 2,051. It will only be an increase of about 
10 to 18. 

The CuarrMaNn. You say this is for training of reservists? 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir, naval! air reserve training. 

The Cuarrman. It will be naval air reserve training. 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How far do they come from an area to be trained 
there? What area does this cover? 

Admiral Comss. The southern part of Florida, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How large a naval reserve have you in Florida, 
naval air reserve? 

Admiral Comps. About 20 squadrons. We have a small unit, a 
NARTU. 

The CuarrMan. This is the organized reserve? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. And they are trained there? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Now the money is to be used for 

Admiral Comss. Aviation fuel storage, air-field pavement, strength- 

ening of runways, increasing aircraft parking area. 
The Cyairman. That is right. Without objection, we approve 
that item. 
Now the next item is the Naval Air Station, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Additional aviation facilities, $275,000. What is out there? 

Admiral Comps. Support- 

The CuarrMan. This is the same thing? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right; how many acres of land do you own 
there? 

Admiral Comns. 65.16 Navy-owned, 2.26 acres leased. 

The CuHarrmMan. You have a personnel there now of 5,638? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. All right; without objection, we approve that. 
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Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Miramar, Calif.: Development of 
master jet field; Bureau of Aeronautics training and advance base 
gear facilities, west coast, $9,415,450. What page of the book is 
that? 

Mr. Doy.e. C2-41. 

The CuarrMan. All right; now, that is similar to the one that we 
have already referred to on the Atlantic coast side; is it? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir—well, it is—— 

The CHarrMAN. A master jet field. Now, my recollection was that 
on the Atlantic we had three of them; is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. That is right, for each one of our three seaports. 

The CHarrRMAN. That is right. Now, enumerate them again. 
One at Brunswick, Maine. 

Admiral Comps. One at Oceana for Norfolk. One at Cecil Field 
for Jacksonville. Then we have one for the Marines at Cherry Point. 

The CuarrmMan. And those are master jet fields? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, this is one of the master jet fields in the 
Pacific? 

Admiral Comss. For San Diego; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How many master jet fields in addition to this is 
in the Pacific? 

Admiral Comss. There are three more. 

The CuatrMan. .Three more. 

Admiral Comrs. One at Moffett Field for Alameda; one at Whid- 
bey Island for Seattle; and the Marines at El Toro. 

The CuarrMan. I see. And that covers your master jet installa- 
tions? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Briefly now, tell us, again, for the record right at 
this point, what is the mission of a master jet field? 

Admiral Comes. They support the fleet aircraft. The major 
training of the fleet aircraft and the actual accommodating of the 
fleet aircraft is done at the master jet station. Then they have the 
auxiliary jet stations to which they go and do their specialized training, 
like gunnery, navigation—— 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Admiral Comes. Carrier landings and—— 

The CuatrmMan. This authorizes how much in the fiscal year 1951? 
Some of this has already been appropriated for, hasn’t it? 

Admiral ToursBer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. How much is it, Mr. Smart, $3,702,150? 

Mr. Smart. What they need at this time, Mr. Chairman, is 
$5,901,150. 

The CHarrMan. All right. Without objection, we approve 
$5,901,150. 

Now the next is Marine Corps Auxiliary Landing Strip, Mojave, 
Calif. (auxiliary for Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif.): 
Additional aviation facilities, $1,523,500. What page is that on? 

Mr. Doyue. C2—— 

The CuHarrMaNn. What page of the book? 

Admiral Toursper. C2-44-2 is the detailed break-down, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The CuarrmMan. The Navy owns there 2,166 acres of ground and 
are leasing 167 acres, making a total of 2,333 for the auxiliary base to 
support gunnery, bombing, field carrier landing practice for Marine 
groups and squadrons based at El Toro, Calif., $1,523,500. 

Mr. Doyue. May I ask a question? 

The CuarrMan., Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Admiral, I am asking with reference to the Los 
Alamitos Base in Orange County right next to the Los Angeles area. 
Does that have any jet use there? Are you planning on any jet plane 
use there? 

Admiral Tuurser. I think one 8,000-foot strip goes in that field. 

Mr. Doyue. I don’t see it itemized here. I am wondering why, for 
instance, you jump from Miramar to Mojave when you have another 
naval air base right in there at Los Alamitos. What is the relationship? 
Why isn’t that an auxiliary? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is a naval air reserve station and it has 
about—I understand—28 or 30 squadrons already on it. This is the 
auxiliary field for the Marines, coming down from E] Toro. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, it may be a reserve base, but it also has facilities 
and runways there. I am thinking of duplication. 

Captain Moore. Mr. Doyle, Los Alamitos, as you know, is right 
there at Long Beach adjacent to the metropolitan area of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. 

Captain Moore. And is very readily usable by the reserve. The 
station at Mojave is to give the Marine Corps access to the desert 
area back of the mountains for gunnery. They go back there and 
shoot in the mountains, in those desert areas. We need the station 
in order to refuel and resupply with ammunition right at the gunnery 
range. We couldn’t do it from Los Alamitos. 

Mr. Doyte. All right, thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now that is $1,523,500. 

Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Additional aviation 
facilities, $2,750,000. 

Mr. Doyuie. C2-45. 

The CuHarrMan. Now tell us about the establishment of this new 
base a few years ago, on November 9, 1948. This is the Naval Air 
Station, at Niagara Falls. Is that used in connection with the radar 
fence? 

Admiral Comes. It is used by the Naval Air Reserve, Mr. Chairman, 

The CuarrMan. Naval Air Reserve. 

Admiral Comps. Naval Air Reserve. 

The CHarrMAN. Let us see what you are going to do with this 
money. You are training now 1,488. Now where is the breakdown 
on—oh, yes, I see. 

Admiral Comps. Page C2—45-3. 

The CHarRMAN. Operations and training buildings, including 
necessary collateral equipment, supply building, public works, 
utilities, aviation fuel, aircraft parking. 

Now, this is a reserve station where reservists are trained? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, from the Buffalo area and cities adjacent 
to that section up there. 

The CHarrmMan. How many in this bill fall in the same class? 
Now we just passed through one in California, Miramar, one at 
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Minneapolis, and now one at Niagara. How many more have you 
where reservists are trained? 

Admiral Comps. A total of 10 in this bill, Mr. Chairman. Captain 
Moore has some more detailed information he can give you, if you 
care for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Put in the record the list of the 10 bases where 
reservists are trained; that fall in the same category. 

Captain Moore. Yes sir. 

Admiral Comers. Mr. Chairman, there are a total of 21, but only 
10 appear in this bill. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. All right. You are getting money 
for those 10? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. And you are carrying on a Naval Reserve training? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And that is an organized Naval Reserve? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now let’s see how much money that is. 
That is $2,700,000. That is right. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va.: Additional aviation facilities, 
$13,125,200. I am going to ask that that be passed over because 
Mr. Hardy may want to make some comments about it. But all you 
are getting is $9,955,000. 

Now, Mr. Smart called my attention to the fact that I wrote a 
letter to the Secretary in reference to the extension of these runways. 
Because that is going to make it fly right over Norfolk, isn’t it? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; it won’t be over Norfolk. It will be over 
the area there to the north of Norfolk. 

The CHarRMAN. Well, it will be over a residential section? 

Admiral Comps. It will be very close; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. Now we will pass this item over 
until Mr. Hardy gets back. He had to go off on important official 
business. We willlet thatitemstand. Mark that up now, Mr. Smart. 
We will let that stand. 

Naval Air Station, Oakland. Calif.: Additional! aviation facilities, 
$550,000. What page is that in the book? 

Mr. Doyte. Page C2-47. 

The CHAIRMAN. $550,000. Now, aviation fuel, 10,000 barrels. Have 
you any facilities there now? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, we have something like 3,128 people there 
at the present time. 

The CHarrMAN. How large is the station? 

Admiral Comps. Sixty-three and three-one hundredths acres of 
Navy-owned and two and seven tenths acres leased. 

The CHarrMANn. And how many people? 

Admiral Comps. Three thousand, one hundred and twenty-eight. 
That, by the way, is on the municipal airport there. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, this is known as the Naval Air Station, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. And what is its main activity? 

Admira] Comps. It is a support of the Naval and Marine Air Re- 
serves in the San Francisco-Alameda-Oakland area. 
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The Cuairman. All right, without objection, we approve it. 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Oceana, Va.:-Development of master 


jet field, $21,177,500. 

Mr. Doyie. Page C2-48. 

The CuairmMan. Now, where is the breakdown? 

Admiral THurser. Pages 48-6 and 7. 

The Cnairman. All right. Airfield pavement, including pavement 
grading and drainage and lighting and parking, $3,000,000. Now, 
hangars, parachute—all right. Well, we make that $12,810,000. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, may I bring up a point in connection 
with this station? 

The CuHarrMAN. Yes sir. 

Mr. Smarr. I notice there are five family housing units to be con- 
structed at Oceana. I think the committee would probably be 
interested in knowing what the pattern is that the Navy is following, 
because you are going to get this same thing in the Air Force. 

The CuairMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. I think the committee would be interested in knowing 
whether other family quarters are in the bill and how many family 
quarters are considered to be the absolute minimum to house key 
personnel. 

The CHAarrMAN. Up to date I haven’t found any items in the break- 
down for family quarters. 

Mr. Smarr. Oh, yes, we passed one. We had five, if I recall, in one 
previous item. 

The CHarrMan. Where? 

Mr. Smart. I can’t recall. 

Admiral Jettey. That was the one where we were asked about the 
cost. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, you remember I asked you if the $16,500 included 
the utilities. 

The CuHarrMan. Let’s see this item now—— 

Admiral Tuurser. I think if you will look on 48-4——— 

The CuarrMaANn. Family quarters, five, and buildings collateral, 
$82,000. How much are you figuring—are those 1,080 square feet 
or how much are you figuring it will cost? 

Admiral Jettey. That was Brunswick, Maine. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Admiral Jettey. Those are 1,080 square feet, at approximately 
$13 a square foot, plus the cost of outside utilities and furniture. 

The CuarrMan. Then, about how much will that cost for the house? 

Admiral Je.ttey. For the house itself, about $13,500 to $14,000. 

The CuatrMaNn. And plus the outside facilities, what will make the 
total cost? 

Admiral JeLuey. $16,400. 

The CuarrMan. That is higher than we established as a pattern 
in continental United States, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Smart. No; that is not higher. It used to be $16,000 for the 
house and $2,500 for utilities, or $18,500. 

The CuairmMan. Let’s see. There is nothing in the Army bill— 
this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Smarr. I think the pattern there is, Mr. Vinson, and that was 
the reason I brought this up: It is readily understandable that a 
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certain number of key personnel, both officer and enlisted, are required 
to be on the base more or less around the clock. For instance, the 
commanding officer. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. The Base Surgeon, perhaps the fire chief. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. There are a few. I don’t know how many the Navy 
considers to be the minimum, nor do I know the number the Air 
Force considers to be the minimum. But the fact they are construct- 
ing five here doesn’t tell the committee anything as to what those needs 
are. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Mr. SMart. I was merely suggesting the point now so as to find out 
what it is. 

The CuHarrMan. What five officers are going to occupy these five 
quarters? 

Admiral Tuurser. They would be key personnel, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Who are the key personnel? 

Admiral THurser. It varies with the station. 

The CHarrMan. All right. Now, for instance, in this station here. 
Let’s take Oceana. What rank and who are they, that will occupy 
the five family quarters? 

Mr. Smart. These are all NCO quarters, according to the booklet 
here. These were all enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Bares. Page 48-2. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. P. W. WATSON, DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS DIVISION, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Captain Watson. I am Captain Watson, Bureau of Air. 

The CuarrMan. It is already in the book. 

Admiral Coomss. Page 48-4. 

The CuairmMan. ‘This project provides for the construction of five 
sets of family quarters for key personnel and complies fully with the 
Munitions Board Housing Committee’s policy rule for providing 
family quarters.” Now, w vhat is the Munition Board’s housing rule? 
What is that? 

Admiral Jettey. We can ask for funds up to 25 percent of the 
demonstrated deficit. We are limited to asking for 25 percent of the 
total number of houses we need on a station. 

Mr. Smart. That is contrary to your policy, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ba TEs. What is that, every year? 

Admiral Jevuey. That is this year, for the 1952 budget. 

The CuHairMan. Well—— 

Admiral THurser. The intent of it was to make up 25 percent of 
the deficit every year, to spread out your family quarters projects for 
5 years. 

The CHarrMAN. Now we better knock out this $82,000. Let’s see. 
Yes, that is right, $82,000. So we can have a uniform policy with 
reference to our housing program. 

Mr. Smarr. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman—how many sets of 
family quarters do they have on that base now? 

Captain Watson. Six. 

Mr. Smart. Who lives in them—officers or enlisted people or not? 
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Captain Watson. All officers, I believe, key officers—commanding 
officer, executive officer, medical officer, public works officer, opera- 
tions officer, supply. 

Mr. Smart. Then, you certainly deem those people to be key 
people at this particular base? 

Captain Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Generally speaking, that would be true at any base; 
wouldn’t it? 

Captain Warson. Whenever an emergency comes up, they are 
available to take care of it. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. Among the enlisted people, who would you deem 
to be key personnel? 

Captain Watson. It parallels very much the officers. In other 
words, there will be a keyman in the public-works department. The 
chief pharmacists mate in the candidat department. The chief store- 
keeper in the supply department. And the fire marshal. And the 
leading man in the public-works department. 

The Cuairman. We will look into this. We approve this for 
$1,810,000. 

Naval Air Training, Patuxent River, Md.: Additional research and 
development and test facilities, operational facilities and supporting 
utilities, $15,681,700. Now where is that in the book? 

Admiral Comps. Page C2-50. 

The CHarrMan. All right. Now we know where that is. It is 65 
miles southeast of Washington. You have a personnel there of 
6,490 people. You have 6,523 acres of Navy-owned. To conduct 
flight-test trials, accelerated field service tests, tactical tests and 
evaluation, armament tests and electronics and electrical tests of 
aircraft and aeronautical equipment and components, under flight 
conditions. Where is the breakdown of the money? 

Admiral THursper. Page 50-9. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now let’s see. Aviation gasoline 
storage, $754,000; parking area, $319,000. 

Admiral THurser. Just the items in the right-hand column. Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Now your big item in here is extension of runway, 
to 15,000—what does that 6-24 mean? 

Admiral Comss. That is the number of the runway. The one that 
faces 60 degrees and 240 degrees on the compass. 

The CuarrMan. $3,300,000. And of this item, we approve 
$4,435,500. All right. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla.: Additional aviation facilities; 
additional development of jet training field, Fort Barrancas, Fla.; 
$7,939,500. What page? 

Mr. Dore. Page C2-51. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Tell us something about this field. 

Admiral Comps. This field is to the south of Pensacola. It sup- 
ports the basic-flight training and the class A overhaul and repair 
facilities. 

The CuarrMaANn. A permanent base? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The first one we ever had, I believe, sir. 

The CuarrMaAn. What did you say? 

Admiral Comrs. It was the first aviation field we ever had. 

The CuarrMan. $3,330,000. All right. 
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Admiral Tuurser. Mr. Chairman, did you approve the $5,119,500 
for the additional facilities at Pensacola? It is just above the Barran- 
cas items, on page C2—51. 

The CHarrMANn. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, or the Naval Air 
Station at Patuxent? 

Admiral TuHurper. Pensacola. 

Mr. Smart. That is the only item that is new for which they are 
requesting funds, Mr. Chairman, at Pensacola. 

Admiral THurser. The one above it is the one we have in mind. 
The detailed breakdown is on C2—51-4. 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, ves. The item is $5,119.500. 

Naval Air Matériel Center, Philadelphia: Additional development 
and test facilities, $598,700. What page? 

Mr. Doyte. Page C2-53. 

Admiral Comps. That is Naval Air Matériel Center. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now what is up there at the Naval 
Air Matériel Center? What is that? 

Admiral Coss. That is the station where we have the develop- 
ment, manufacture modification, and testing of aircraft, aircraft 
engines, aircraft ordnance, and aircraft parts and equipment, and 
industrial facilities. 

The CuHarrMan. Are any aircraft being manufactured there, or 
any engines? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. It is for the modification and testing. 

The CHatrMan. Where do we manufacture engines, in accordance 
with that law that requires that a certain percent be produced by the 
Government? 

Admiral Comes. Hasn’t that been suspended? It has been sus- 
pended, I believe, sir. I don’t think it has been done away with. 
But we do not manufacture in the Government production engines. 

The CuarrmMan. Did we suspend that? 

Mr. Smart. The President can suspend it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. And has. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Bares. Do we have anything in here for Mustin Field, which is 
right near—— 

Admiral Comps. Mustin Field is on the materiel center. It is part 
of it. 

The CHarrMan. You don’t have anything in here for Mustin, 
though? 

Admiral Comps. I don’t believe so, not for the field itself. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you ever expand that strip? There was a lot 
of talk about it. 

Admiral Comps. We have never done that. 

The CuarrMan. Now the next item is the 

Admiral Comps. It is too expensive. 

The CHarrMAN. Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, Calif.: Sea test 
range and test evaluation facilities, including supporting facilities, 
services and accessory construction, $8,844,100. Where is that in the 
book? 

Mr. Dorie. Page C2—54. 

The CuHarrMan. Oh, yes. Now, this was established in 1946, on 
14,000 acres of land, and you have 2,985 people there. ‘This is to test 
and evaluate guided missiles and their components; is that correct? 





Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Now, what type of guided missiles? Long-range 
guided missiles or short-range guided missiles? 

Admiral Comss. This is a short-range guided missile test station. 

The CuHarrMan. Are you familiar with the tests that are being 
carried on out there? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Have you been satisfied with the tests and the 
development in short-range guided missiles? 

Admiral Comps. I believe the development is coming along very 
well, sir. Like everything else, we find that some of them work and 
some of them don’t. 

The CuairmMan. When will you get to the point of building guided 
missiles by quantity production? 

Admiral Comps. (Off the record). 

The CuatrMan. I know pretty well about that. 

All right, let’s see what you have here. 

Admiral Comss. On page 54-11 is the breakdown, 10 and 11. 

The CuarrMan. Where is the breakdown? 

Admiral Comps. Pages 9, 10 and 11. 

The CuHarrMan. Let’s see. Building, 20,000 square feet, fire 
station—well, that is left out. Public works department facilities, 
launching pads—that is stricken out. Missile project building. 
Enlisted men’s barracks, that is left out. 

Now, then, additional communication facilities, $1,337,100. What 
is that? 

Admiral Comps. That is the control station at San Nicolas Island, 
$30,000, I believe. 

Admiral Jetiny. The $1,337,000 is the total of the items under No. 
12, San Nicolas facilities. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, what you are asking for in fiscal ’52 is 
$4,404,100? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. All right, $4,404,100. Without objection. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I.: Additional aviation facili- 
ties, $9,966,000. What page? 

Mr. Doyur. C2-55. 

The CHarrMan. Now that is an old base, is it not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. That is the seacoast base for the north- 
eastern United States. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. Now you are asking for $7,386,500 
in fiscal] 52. All right. 

Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif.: Additional aviation facilities, 
$12,328,600. What page? 

Mr. Dorie. C2-56. 

The CuatrMan. I know all about this base. Let’s see- 





Admiral Tuurser. A detailed breakdown is on 56-4, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CuatrMan. Naval Air Station, San Diego. You have 16,683 
people there today; is that correct? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You have 2,366 acres of ground, established on 
November 8, 1917, 4 miles south of San Diego. Provides facilities 
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for fleet aviation support and support of class A overhaul and repair 
activities. Now, where is the breakdown of your money? 

Admiral Comss. 56-4. 

The CuatrMan. Public works building, utilities, overhaul, aircraft 
base, seaplane tender, bachelor officer’s quarters, $170,000— 
$9,688,600. All right. Without objection. 

Now your next item is Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Sanford, Fla.: 
Additional aviation facilities; $4,015,000. 

Mr. Dorie. C2-57. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, what was this used for during the war? 

Admiral Comps. It was a training field during the war, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. It has been abandoned? 

Admiral Comes. Put in reserve; yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. It has been in reserve. And now you haven’t any 
personnel there now and this auxiliary station is auxiliary to what 
main station? 

Admiral Comps. To Cecil Field, which is our major jet field in 
that area. 

The CuHarrmMan. And that is in the vicinity of Jacksonville? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The CuarrMan. All tied in with the Jacksonville development. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. Now let’s see, $4,015,000. Now let’s see where 
you break it down. 

Admiral Coss. That is on page 57-2. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. Runway. Now, in making this 
estimate of the cost of the runway, from 200 to 8,000 feet, how much 
does the cost vary in different sections of the country? 

Admiral Comss. Admiral Jelley—— 

The CuarrMan. Your base is the same. On account of the material 
and cost of labor, how much does it vary? For instance, this one down 
in Florida, how does it compare with one in the eastern seaboard or one 
out in the western seaboard? 


STATEMENT OF S. E. MATULLO, ASSISTANT HEAD, DIVISION OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS 


Mr. Marutuo. This is Mr. Matullo. We have just taken some 
bids from the appropriations we got in the ’51 supplementals and I 
have various prices here. I can give it to you. At Brunswick, 
Maine, we just got award and it varied—the cost was $14.90 a square 
vard. Now that includes everything. It includes your pavement, 
your lighting, drainage, structures—everything, inclusive. 

The CHarrMANn. Have -you any figures to show what the average 
cost is of the paving? 

Mr. Marvt.o. Just the concrete pavement itself? 

The CuarrMan. That is right. Now you are going to make it 7 
or 8 or 10? 

Mr. Martvutyo. Thicker or a foot or two thicker. Somebody told 
me the one up at Maine was about 6 feet. 

Admiral Comss. That must be for the heavy bomber in the Air 
Force. 

Admiral Jettey. [t must be limestone. 
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The Crairman. Limestone. 

Mr. Marvutuo. It must be limestone, Mr. Chairman. Our run- 
ways that are being extended are 10 inches of concrete. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Haven’t you some figure that you think 
when you are bidding on 10 inches of asphalt or cement that would 
be a standard to go by in various places? How much is it costing 
a yard? 

Admiral Jetuey. Let me read these off, Mr. Chairman. Johns- 
ville, Pa., $9 a square yard. 

The CuarrmMan. That is just for the pavement? 

Mr. Marvutxo. No; it is not. It includes everything because that 
is the only way we can make a comparison. 

Admiral Jettey. Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, $23; Kingsville, Tex., 
$16.30; Cecil Field, Fla., which is quite close to Sanford, $14.75; 
Whidbey Island, Wash., $12.90; Miramar, Calif., $10.60; Oceana, 
Va., $27.20. That was in poor condition there. 

Mr. Marvutuo. Very poor condition. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, why don’t you just call for a bid, instead of 
calling for all these things to go with it, lighting and all? Why don’t 
you just get the bid broken down and say ‘‘How much is it going to 
cost for this pavement?” 

Mr. Martvutuo. We do have it broken. 

Admiral JeLttey. The contractor will furnish those figures to us, 
how much he is charging for the lighting and how much for the paving 
and so on. 

The CuarrRMAN. So it is a very broad spread, reaching from $23 
a square yard to $14; is that correct, Admiral? 

Admiral JeLuey. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarirMAN. From $23 a square yard to $14 a square yard. 

Mr. Doyte. I think, Mr. Chairman, it was less than $12 out in 
California, at Miramar. 

Admiral JeLLey. $10.80. They were very good foundations. 

The CuHarrman. All right, now let’s see. Sanford, $4,015,000. 
All right. Without objection, agreed to. 

Naval auxiliary landing strip, Sanford, Maine: Additional aviation 
facilities, $4,337,300. This is an auxiliary to the Brunswick, Maine, 
station. 

Mr. Doyie. C2-58. 

The CHatrMAN. We make that $2,237,300. : 

Now your next item: Marine Corps air facility, Santa Ana, Calif. : 
Additional aviation facilities; $1,270,000. What page? 

Mr. Dorie. C2-59. 

The CHarrMan. Now, this field has been in a decommissioned or 
inactive status. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, what do you propose to do there now? 

Admiral Comps. We are going to support the lighter than air and 
helicopter operations. That corresponds on the west coast to the 
helicotpter station we discussed this morning. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral Comss. Down in Camp Lejuene. 

The Cuarrman. All right, without objection, agreed to, $1,270,000. 

Marine Corps auxiliary landing strip, Santa Maria, Calif. (auxiliary 
for Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif.): Additional aviation 
facilities, $4,187,000. 
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Mr. Doyur. C2-60. 

The CuarrMan. That is an auxiliary field. Now let's see how you 
break your money down. Land acquisition, 200 acres, at $275 an 
acre. Now you don’t get any money for your runway in fiscal 1952 
there. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What? 

Admiral Tuurser. The last item, 1. ¢., construct new runway, 
$2,662,000. 

The CuarrMan. When you first started on the basis of the estimate, 
you haven’t any money, on page C2-62. 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. Itisitem 1. c. 

Mr. Bares. 60-2. 

The CuarrMan. 60-2. Aircraft parking—oh, yes, constructing new 
runway, $2,662,000. That is in fiscal ’52, of $4,187,700, O. K.., 
without objection. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Saufley Field, Fla: Additional aviation 
facilities, $1,447,500. That is auxiliary to what field? 

Admiral Comss. To the Pensacola Station for the basic flight train- 
ing of the pilots. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have 866 acres of ground there and you have 
13,060 people there now. 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any air fields belonging to the Air Force 
in that vicinity or in the vicinity of Jacksonville or Pensacola, or has 
the Air Force of the Navy appropriated practically all the flying in the 
vicinity of Florida? 

Admiral Comss. The Air Force has a big experimental field at Eglin, 
but the whole facility is being used completely by the Air Force there. 

The CuHarrMan. Is that the only air base the Air Force has in 
Florida? 

Admiral Comps. It is the only one to my knowledge. 

The CuarrMANn. Then it might be said that the Navy doesn’t make 
a portion of the flying down there of the two services? 

Admiral Comss. There may be a field at Tampa, Mr. Chairman. 
I don’t know. I am not positive about it. 

The CHarrRMAN. I am worried that some place in Florida might be 
overlooked—that hasn’t a naval airfield. 

Now, we approve that for $1,447,500. 

We start down in Key West and from Key West and Boca Chica 
we come on up to Miami we go to Jacksonville. Then we start and go 
across the State at Pensacola and come on down to Sarasota. 

Mr. Barres. Good weather down there. 

The CHatrMan. It is good weather and a good place to go. All 
right. Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, Mass.: Additional avia- 
tion facilities, $2,482,600. 

Mr. Doyur. C2-62. 

The CHarrMAN. Now that is an old base that has been deactivated. 
Now you are putting it back in? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Fourteen miles south of Boston; 1,257 acres of 
Government-owned land. You rent 2 acres of land. And you con- 
template building that up to a field of 3,150 personnel. 

Now what is the major mission of that field? 
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Admiral Comss. The support of Naval and Marine Air Reserve, 
Mr. Chairman; 

The Chairman. That is another Reserve field. 

Admiral Comps. Also it is operational lighter than air. We have 
facilities there for lighter than air. 

Mr. Bates. Isn’t that what you are doing at Squantum? 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now I would like to get this in the record. Now 
you can’t give the committee any assurance that these expenditures 
made in fiscal 1952 will complete your project, can you? 

Admiral JeLtuey. No, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. You will all be back here next year or just as soon 
as you can get back here and work it up and get justification again, 
isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And that will continue on for time immemorial, 
won't it? 

Admiral Tuursper. That is correct. 

Admiral JeELLEy. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Bares. They never fade away. 

The CHarrman. They never fade away. 

Naval Aeronautical Turbine Laboratory, Trenton, N. J.: Turbine 
engine testing facilities, $8,400,000. 

Mr. Bares. Did we give them that money at Squantum? 

The CHArRMAN. What page is that? 

Mr. Doyue. C2-63. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Bares. What is going to happen to Squantum? Isn’t that 
primarily a reserve training base up there now? That is where the 
Reserves train now, at Squantum? 

Admiral Comrs. That is right, but it is so congested there that we 
have no facilities for expansion, expansion of runways and all. It is 
surrounded by water. 

Mr. Bares. Are you going to abandon Squantum? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Abandon it? 

Admiral Comas. As far as training of naval aviation is concerned. 
just asked if they had any other plans for it—— 

Mr. Bares. What are you going to do at Squantum. 

Captain Ray. There is no thought of abandoning Squantum at the 
present time. The facilities will not be used for major air activity 
because of interference with Logan International Airport, which is the 
municipal airport for Boston. 

Mr. Bares. Well, wasn’t that so when you built Squantum back in 
1942, is it? When did you build Squantum? 

Captain Moore. 1917, I think, sir. 

Mr. Bates. That was built before Logan. I see. 

Admiral Comrs. It was long before Logan Field was. 

The Cuairman. Naval Aeronautical Turbine Laboratory, Trenton, 
N. J., $8,400,000. Now that is under construction now, is it 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is a new field? 
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Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHairnMAN. Now, when did we establish it? 

Admiral Comps. It was established as a test facility this year, [ 
believe. 


STATEMENT OF COMMANDER H. L. LEON, DIRECTOR, EXPERI- 
MENTAL PROGRAM DIVISION, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Commander Leon. | am Commander Leon. It was commissioned 
the Ist of July. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Commander, tell us something about this 
laboratory. By what act of Congress did we establish this laboratory? 

Admiral Jetuey. 1948, I believe it was. 


STATEMENT OF M. R. HANABURY, HEAD, PROJECT SCHEDULING 
SECTION, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Hanasury. I am Mr. Hanabury, BUAIR..- Public Law 
653, Kightieth Congress. 

The CuarrmMan. You have that public law there? 

Mr. Hanasury. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What public law did you say it was? 

Mr. Hanasury. 653, Eightieth Congress, 

Admiral Jevtey. Eightieth Congress, 

The CHatrMan. Eightieth Congress, and we authorized a labora- 
tory at Trenton, N. J., is that correct? 

Mr. Hanapury. Yes, sir. 

Commander Leon. Turbine test station. 

The CHatrMan. How much did we authorize for the initial in- 
stallation of it or the first implement of it? 

Mr. Hanapury. $22,750,000. 

The CHarRMAN. Stand up a minute. Don’t be in such a big hurry 
to sit down. 

Mr. Hanasury. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Has that all be expended? 

Mr. Hanasury. Admiral Jelley can answer that question. I 
believe it has. 

Admiral Jeviey. It has all been obligated or expended. 

Mr. Hanasury. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Smart, let’s find that act establishing that. 
Make a note to find that and let’s see what we are doing here. 

Mr. Smarr. That was the 1948 public works bill. 

Admiral Jettey. It was the 1948 public works authorization. 

Mr. Bares. Why do you pick a site like Trenton, N. J.?2- What is 
up at Trenton? 

Admiral Combs. We had facilities there at Trenton that we could 
use. Certain buildings and certain runways were already there. 
We had used that in World War II to manufacture planes. I think 
General Motors manufactured aircraft there for use during the war. 
We made a survey all over the country to find out where we could best 
handle the various items, like power. And we need a terrific amount 
of water for cooling. All the different items were checked off in one 
community against another and those check-off lists, plus the fact that 
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we did have facilities already there at Trenton that we could use, 
made us decide to ask for that. 

The CuarrMan. Now, this is the only facility of this kind that the 
Navy has for testing jet engines? 

Admiral Comps. To test turbo jet engines. 

The CHarrMAN. For what? 

Commander Leon. Of this size. 

Admiral Comps. It is the only station of this size to test turbojet 
engines. We have smaller test facilities at Philadelphia, but they are 
already inadequate and we are building -—— 

The CuarrMan. Now has the Air Force anything of this character? 
Why couldn’t we have one testing facility of jet engines for both 
departments? 

Commander Leon. I think we could, Mr. Chairman. But we need 
all the jet engine testing facilities that we have now and we could 
possibly get. The Research and Development Board encouraged 
the establishment of this laboratory in Trenton and _ practically 
insisted we put more money into it or request more money this year. 
However, we explained that we had all that we could possibly build 
in this year anyhow. 

The CuoatrMan. Now, why wouldn't it be in the interest of economy 
if all the laboratory testing of this particular type of jet engines were 
done by one of the departments, instead of duplicating this now for 
the Department of the Air? 

Commander Leon. I don’t feel that we are duplicating, sir. We 
are working on different problems for different uses and it is a matter 
of quantity. There are just not enough facilities in the country right 
now for the test and evaluation and development of jet engines made 
whether it is for one service or the other, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let’s see. 

Commander Lron. We have the direct emphasis on turbo propel- 
lers while the Air Force is a little stronger on turbo jets at this par- 
ticular moment. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, we approve $8,400,000. 

Naval auxiliary—wait one minute. You are not asking for work- 
ing anybody there, as far as the book shows. Anybody working there 
now? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. That is a deactivated station we are 
putting back in commission. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, we just established this turbine laboratory 
at Trenton, N. J. 

Admiral Combs. Oh, I thought you were going on to Webster 
Field, the next one. What is the question? 

The CuarrMan. I am talking about the turbine laboratory now. 

Admiral Comps. They are building it and they are just establishing 
it as of July 1 this year. 

The CuarrMan. I see. And it is not ready yet to get in testing? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir. They are just putting the gear in there 
and getting ready for that. 

The CuarrMan. Isee. All right. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask: it doesn’t show you own 
any land there. Are you going to buy land? 

Admiral JeLttey. This is an omission, inadvertent. 
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Mr. Doyue. It doesn’t show in your schedule, does it, how much 
land you own there? 

Admiral Jettry. No, sir; we can furnish that for the record, but 
we do own the land that the laboratory is located on. 

Mr. Bates. How come you didn’t use Johnsville or NAMC? You 
have personnel there. 

Admiral Comps. NAMC is already using the power available right 
up to the hilt in that section of South Philadelphia. That was one 
very basic reason why we went off to another area. 

Mr. Bares. How about Johnsville? 

Admiral Comps. Johnsville does not have access to water that 
Trenton has. We use a tremendous amount of water there for cooling. 

The Cuarrman. Now—— 

Admiral Comss. Which we get right out of the Delaware River. 

The CHarrMaNn. Naval auxiliary landing strip, Webster Field, Md.: 
Additional aviation facilities: $4,350,000. Now that is the station 
that is being reactivated, is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. That was acquired in 1943. There Is 852 acres. 
You haven’t any personnel there. Now what do you propose to do 
there? 

Admiral Comss. That is to be a support for fleet air operations and 
naval air test center activities. 

The CHarrMan. Naval air testing what? 

Admiral Comss. Naval air test center, Patuxent, activities. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now without objection, we approve 
$4,350,000 on that. The book shows completely what it is, a com- 
plete breakdown of it, which we have all read. 

Now the next one is the naval air facility, Weeksville, N. C. 

Mr. Doyur. Page C2-65. 

The CHarrMAN. $1,320,000. Now what is that, a Reserve training 
base? 

Admiral Comps. It is for the storage and preservation of aircraft 
and support of lighter-than-air airship operations. 

The CuatrMan. You have 2,420 acres there and you are working 
800 people there now? 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMAN. That was established in 1943? 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Now let’s see how you are going to spend your 
money. 

Admiral Comps. It is on 65-1. 

The CHatrMANn. Weeksville. Without objection, we approve 
$1,320 for that. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bates. What are those LTA operations you support there? 

Admiral Comps. That is part of the fleet units o1 the lighter than 
air that works with the antisubmarine warfare and the ships—— 

Mr. Bates. Where do the ships operate from? 

Admiral Comps. From Weeksville. That is the place where they 
normally base. 
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The CuarrMan. The next one is Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, 
Wash.: Additional aviation facilities: $16,558,300. Now that is on 
page 66, isn’t it? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. Now you have 2,922 personnel there and 
5,075 acres. It was established in 1942. It provides facilities support 
for fleet aircraft, including reconnaissance and ASW operations. 

The CHarrman. We make available for this project $11,470,300. 

Now on what page is a breakdown of the expenditures? 

Admiral Coss. Page 66-4. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. Extension of runway, $771,000; 
supply warehouse, fuel distribution, air intercepter and training facili- 
ties, barracks, public works, hangars, gatehouse, operations building, 
chapel, $11,470,300. 

Without objection, it is agreed to. 

Naval Air Station, Whiting Field, Fla.: Additional aviation facili- 
ties, $2,167,000. This is 29 miles northeast of Pensacola. Now with 
all these fields you have down in Florida, isn’t it quite hazardous to fly? 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir. That is the reason for having these fields, 
sir, to get the small group separated. This is 29 miles away from 
Pensacola and the students go over there and practice from this field. 

The CuarrMan. Is that what this field is for? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Now, $2,167,000. This is where the aviation 
cadets go from Pensacola and train? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

The next one is Willow Grove, Pa.: $5,335,000. That is for 
additional aviation facilities. 

Mr. Dorie. Page C2-68. 

The CuarrMan. Now what is there? 

Admiral Comss. This is the naval air station for the support of 
the Naval and Marine Air Reserve training programs in the Phila- 
delphia area. 

The CHatrMAN. Two thousand three hundred and sixty-six per- 
sonnel there now? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That has been in constant use since 1941? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. The Government owns 578 acres of land ard 
supports the Naval and Marine Air Reserve training program. All 
right, without objection, it is agreed to. 

Marine Corps auxiliary landing strip, Wilmington, N.C. Auxil- 
iary for Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C.: Additional 
aviation facilities, $3,898,000. 

Mr. Doyie. Page C2-69. 

The CHarrMan. Now, this is a reestablishment of the station, 
then. 

Admiral Comss. No, sir, this is not. It provides for the construc- 
tion of a strip at the municipal field at Wilmington, N. C., in order 
to relieve congestion at Cherry Point. 

The CuarrMAN. Wait one minute now. Let’s see. 

Admiral Comss. It provides for land acquisition. 

The CuarrMan. Now let’s see. This provides for a strip 200 feet 
by 8,000. It provides aircraft parking for the equivalent of one air 
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group. Where is it in here for the acquisition of land? Oh, yes, land 
acquisition, 400 acres, at $220 an acre. Construction of one runway, 
$2,563,000. Now, we make available the amount authorized for 
1952, $3,898,000. 

Now the Marine Corps depot of supplies, Albany, Ga. Now we are 
down to the Marine Corps. That finishes the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Admiral Comss. Until later. 

Admiral TuursBer. Would you like to take up the overseas projects, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. No, sir. We are running according to the bill. 

Mr. WickersuaM. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question 
before they leave. 

The CuarrmMan. They are not going to leave. They will be nght 
here. 

Mr. WickersHAM. I mean right on this particular item. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. WickersHAM. In connection with the air facilities I notice all 
through this book Oklahoma is not mentioned at all and 1 know in 
this committee the other day I mentioned the fact that I felt that the 
Army should move away from the coast lines as much as possible. 
I do know of several inland naval facilities that are very valuable, 
that I hope the Navy officials can use. For instance, in Oklahoma, 
Mr. Chairman, we have one facility that just happens to be in my 
district, that ‘s worth about $15 or $20 million. It is in perfect shape. 
It was used for radar work during the last war and then moved into 
another phase of the Navy program. In Oklahoma we have lost so 
much population, moving to California, that California is gaining 
seven new Congressmen and we are losing two. The people are 
moving west to help build these ships and planes and operate these 
bases. I hope that you can use some of these bases in Oklahoma. 
We have 357 flying days a year. The climate is much better. The 
working conditions are far superior. The hospitality is unequaled. 
And you are away from the congested coastal areas. It seems to 
me that in these old areas, all of them are getting so congested that 
if and when you do have to acquire additional land you pay such a 
tremendous price, that it seems it would be better to use those for 
other facilities and move to new areas. And I do hope, Admiral, 
that you can give consideration to the inland areas. 

Admiral Comps. I know that Admiral Cassady has that under con- 
sideration, Mr. Wickersham. We will certainly give it attention 
when the need comes up. That is in his department and it is not 
really in mine. He is the one who has to decide that. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Thank you. 

Mr. Doyuie. Admiral, may I ask this, please? I am referring to 
the airfield at Terminal Island. I believe half the field is in the Los 
Angeles corporate limits and half in Long Beach city limits, there 
at the Los Angeles Naval Base. There is nothing in this bill here 
that I notice with reference to any improvement in that field. | 
realize it hasn’t been used much, but I am wondering if there is any 
definite plan to use it by way of improvement. Reeves Field. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. I know of no plan to utilize that at 
present. 
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Mr. Doyue. Why wouldn’t there be? That is right there on the 
coast. You are spending millions of dollars to improve other fields 
that are on the coast for auxiliary fields. 

Admiral Comps. Well, the plan that we have for extending run- 
ways and getting away from congestion as much as possible. As I 
remember Reeves Field there, you cannot extend your runways 
because you have population right around there. 

Mr. Doyiz, No. You go right out over the ocean, the same as 
you would at Miramar or San Diego. 

Admiral Jetuey. You only have a 3,500-foot runway. They had 
to stop operations there in 1945 because the runways were too short. 
The island is so narrow you just can’t extend it. 

Mr. Dorie. That may be- 

Admiral Jetuey. The facilities are being used by the shipyard and 
other activities there. 

Mr. Doyue. I realize that. But that is the reason, is it, you are 
not extending any runways because you can’t project far enough to 
the west? 

Admiral Jevutey. That is right. 

Admiral Comps. As I remember the thing, you have the channel 
going up there and a little creek going up on the other side and deep 
water right on the south. It is practically impossible to extend that 
runway. 

The CHarrMan. All right. Now we will call the Marine Corps 
Depot of Supplies, Albany, Ga.: Depot facilities, $20,332,700. 

Mr. Doyur. They are changing their numbers, Mr. Chairman. I 
want to call your attention to it. 

The CHarrRMAN. C3 what? 

Mr. Dorie, One. 





STATEMENT OF GEN. W. P. T. HILL, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


The CHarrMAN. Now, General Hill, tell us now why you are back 
here asking for additional money in authorization. When we had 
this item up you told us you could build this facility for $25 million 
and we gave you $20 million. 

General Hitt. That was correct, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now what happened? 

General Hitt. That was a peacetime increment, sir, and prices 
have gone clear out of sight since that time. 

The CuarrMAN. Well, of course, General, now they have not gone 
out of sight to justify a 100-percent increase in your authorization. 
You said when you appeared before the committee that you could 
build it for $25 million and we authorized $20 milion plus $1,500,000 
for planning purposes. 

General Hitu. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now you come back and the budget gives you 
323,687,200 and add that to your $20 million already authorized is 
$43,687,000, that you estimate this warehouse will cost. 

General Hiy, Yes, sir. Now that was 2 million square feet for 
peacetime and the wartime increment was to go to 5 million square 
feet. 
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The CxarrmMan. Then, this increase is based upon an all-out 
mobilization? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. If we don’t have an all-out mobilization, we 
don’t need it. 

General Hity. Our all-out mobilization plan would make this 
come to $59,467,100 at the latest estimate. 

The CHArrRMAN. Now there has been a great deal of talk about 
this base being located where it is. The Expenditure Committee 
says we made an error in locating it. It says we should have con- 
solidated it up in Atlanta where the Army has a warehouse. Have 
you any comment to make in regard to that? 

General Hitt We looked over Savannah. 

The CuarrmMan. I mean Atlanta, the Army warehouse. 

General Hizu Yes, sir. And before we could take it, they turned 
a portion of it over to the Air Force and left only the portion of it 
that was in the swamps and that was unsatisfactory for a Marine 
corps warehouse. 

The CHarrMan. Were there any facilities at the Atlanta warehouse 
that would have accommodated the Marines? 

General Hitt. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. Did you make an investigation to see? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. Now, you appointed a board to make this inquiry? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. This board visited about 50 places all 
east of the Mississippi River, from Detroit, Mich., to Miami, Fla., 
Savannah, and Charleston, to Joliet, Ill., all through Ohio and Ten- 
nessee, in Alabama, some in Mississippi, and they found no places 
that were satisfactory as this location, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, therefore, you have selected it as a suitable 
place and Congress authorized it? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And made available $1,500,000 for planning? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now what is the status of your building up to 
now? 

General Hiiu. At the present time, they have filed a declaration of 
taking. A contract has been made for the architectural and engineer- 
ing plans; that is the fees for planning. The land is being procured. 
That is about as far as the one million and a half dollars will go. 

The CuarrMan. How much in the 1952 budget is for the project 
that was authorized, of the $20 million in appropriations? 

General Hitt. The A. and E. services was $1,035,000. The site 
acquisition of approximately 3,700 acres is $265,000. And the 
site preparation, of 200,000 brings it to one million and a half dollars 
which has been authorized at the present time. 

The CuHarrMan,. All right. Now how much in the present appro- 
priation bill has been set up by the budget for actual money, of the 
authorization previously granted? 

General HiLu. $23,687,200. On page C3-1. 

The CuarrMan. No. That is authorization. I am talking about 
in the appropriation. How much in the appropriation bill pending 
before the Appropriations Committee now has the budget made avail- 
able under the previous authorization? 
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General Hitu. That is the same figure, sir, anticipating the new 
authorization. If there is no new authorization, there would only be 
unfinanced $18,500,000. 

The CHatrMan. Now don’t you think it would be the wise thing 
to stand on the $18,500,000 and not cover your capacity to the extent 
of going further, unless we have all-out mobilization? 

General Hitu. No, sir. We will require quite a lot more funds to 
bring this depot up to our original planning standard. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Now you got $18,500,000 in the bill now. 

General Hi. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. In the appropriation bill. 

General Hiti. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Don’t you think you should spend that before you 
come back here and talk about getting another authorization? Now 
you are going to make this depot as it stands now cost $43 million? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, when we established it, after you surveyed 
everything, you thought you needed $25 million. Now the Budget 
is making available to you now some $23,000,000 and that cannot 
be spent until sometime in fiscal 1952; isn’t that correct? 

General Hr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Well, let’s spend that and see what world condi- 
tions are before we come in here and try to make it larger. Don’t 
you think that is the way to proceed? 

General Hitt. That is »s you think, sir. 

The CHarrman. I am asking you now. You are running this 
establishment. 

General Hinz. This was originally authorized. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

General Hity. We asked for $25 million. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. And we gave you all but $5 mil- 
lion. 

General Hitt. You knocked off $5 million. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. Then you come in here and hiked it $20 million. 

General Hitt. Now we have been a vear getting a million and a haif 
and in this last June some public works construction money, of $17% 
or $18 million, came through and it created a hiatus, that is a lapse in 
between the continuation of our effort. 

The CuatrrMan. Now, General, here it is. Then as far as the books 
would be concerned, you would have authorization for $43 million, 
wouldn’t you? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. And you would have the fiscal 1952 expenditure of 
$23 million? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That would be the picture, wouldn’t it? 

General Hitt. That would be the picture; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Because you have here in the book—the Budget 
has approved $23,687,000 for fiscal—now, you see in Public Law 564, 
Eighty-first Congress, there was made $20 million available. Now 
you are asking for $20,332,700 more authorization. That makes 
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$40,332,700 authorization. And you are asking for an appropriation 
of $23 million. That is the way the picture shows itself. 

General Hixu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, on this item, the $23 million as I 
understand is—— 

General Hint. That brings it up to the original $25 million. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is the amount allowed in the budget. The 
thing that disturbs me a bit, as General Hill just said, is that drop 
back due to the lack of continuity in there. With prices going up, 
we have to double the Marine Corps and if we are going ahead, which 
certainly you take a valiant stand in, that is the four divisions of 
marines, and seeing what happened right after the last war, I think 
it would be unwise to not at least give the authorization so if the 
emergency came up, or particularly so you wouldn’t have an up-and- 
down proposition and keep some continuity—— 

The CHatrmMan. What is this Marine warehouse to hold and to 
house? Now you have it here: Depot of supplies. What are you 
going to put in it? 

General Hitt. Well, we have had stored, sir, as I explained before, 
from three to four hundred million dollars worth of gear that was left 
over from World War II. That has been stored outside and it is 
estimated that that has been deteriorating about 12% percent every 
6 months. 

The CuHartrMAN. Are you using any of that equipment? 

General Hii. Yes, sir, we have been using that. And we have been 
rehabilitating it. 

The CuarrMan. Did you use any of that equipment in Korea? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir, that was a lifesaver for Korea. 

The CHatrmMan. If you had not had that on hand, what would 
have been the situation with reference to the equipment for the marines 
when they were sent to Korea? 

General Hrut. We would have been out of luck in a lot of cases, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Would you have had enough equipment to man 
the divisions that were sent to Korea? 

General Hiiu. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. So, therefore, had you not salvaged and saved 
your equipment and even stored it out in the open, you would not 
have been able to meet the Nation’s demand for intervention in 
Korea properly equipped? 

General Hitxi. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. How many million dollars’ worth of equipment 
have you? 

General Hity. We had originally about $400 million worth that was 
stored outside that could reasonably be stored on the east coast. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. Now where is that stored now? 

General Hitui. Most of that is in Barstow, Yermo, and Daggett, 
Calif., which is in San Bernardino County. Some of it is stored at 
San Francisco, Islay Creek. 

The CuHatrrMan. Is it in the open or in buildings? 

General Hiny. A lot of it is in buildings, sir. The portion that [ 
mentioned is stored outside, the $400 million worth. 

The CuarrMaANn. Four hundred million dollars still stored outside? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. And what you are trying to do is to keep it from 
deteriorating by putting it under a roof? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. Now in addition to that, sir, our effort to 
get a mobilization reserve and equipment for a certain number of 
troops means that since we started to build this depot we have put 
approximately another half a billion dollars’ worth of material on - 
order. Now when that material rolls in 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

General Hitu. We will have to have some place to place it. Other- 
wise, the only areas we have are Camp Lejeune on the east coast and 
Camp Pendleton on the west coast and those places still have insuffi- 
cient storage to take care of their 

The Cuarrman. Then you will have on hand when your half a 
billion dollars’ worth of equipment comes out approximately $800 
billion worth of equipment that you are hunting storage facilities for? 

General Hitu. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarruan. So, therefore, you went before the Budget and 
they gave you $23,687,200 to spend in fiscal 1952? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And that is what item—now that finishes you 
down there then? This $23 million will finish you, then, will it? 

General Hitu. No, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Or will you have to have $20 million more? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. . 

The CHarrMANn. What? 

General Hit. Yes, sir; that is about correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. In the budget before Mr. Mahon’s . 
committee now is an item for this establishment of how much money? 

General Hitu. $23,687,200. 

The CuHarrMan. Is that before Mr. Mahon now? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And notwithstanding—that is going to make this 
depot cost, instead of $25 million, $40 million? 

General Hitu. That is correct. It has a new authorization for 
$20,332,700. 

The CuarrMan. Now let’s read what you got in there. Is that all 
broken down? 

Admiral Tuurper. C3-1-3, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. C3-1-3. That is it. Here it is right here. 
Architectural and engineering service, $1,035,000. Site acquisition, 
3,700 acres, $265,000; site preparation, 3,700 acres, $200,000; utilities, 
$4,094,530. What do you classify as utilities? 

Admiral Jr tury. Water, electricity, sewerage, storm drains, 
and so on. 

The Cuairman. Now this is being built under the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks? 

General Hi.u. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Notwithstanding the fact that we have been 
talking considerably about that the Marines is a separate service, we 
are still leaving them stay under the protecting wing of the Navy? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

The CuartrMan. That is right. 

Now, as a matter of fact, when you presented the bill a year ago 
the Department of Defense disapproved it; did it not? It was not 
approved by the Department of Defense? 
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General Hiiu. Correct. 

The CHarrmMan. The Department of Defense approves it now; is 
that correct? 

General Hi. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. They approve it now? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. Another case of the foresight and the wisdom of 
the committee in being a little independent sometimes. 

General Hiiu. Agreed, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. I just didn’t want it to get by the Depart- 
ment, when we flatter ourselves. Now this has the approval of the 
Department in the amount of 23 million dollars? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. Now let’s read your items. This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHarRMAN. Without objection, we approve—well, now, wait 
a minute. That wouldn’t work out right. This book is not right. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, Mr. Vinson. What this amounts to, the net 
effect of it is: You see, they had 18% million dollars previously author- 
ized. 

The CHarrMan,. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smart. But untinanced. So, this amount here in the bill, 
20 million, is an additional authorization; but, so far as the money of 
23 million is concerned, it will take up the unfinanced 18% and add 
about 5 million more of the $20 million in this bill on top of that. 

The Cuarrman. Making it about the original—— 

Mr. Smart. So, what you are doing: You will be financing every- 
thing previously authorized and an additional amount of about 5 
million dollars in this bill. 

Admiral Jettey. Five million. 

The CHarrMAN. The book and the bill don’t tally because the bill 
says $20,332,700 and the appropriation says $23,687,200. 

Mr. Smart. That is the amount of appropriation they are request- 
ing, not authorization. 

The CuarrMan. Oh. 

Mr. Smart. You see, they will have a total of about 40 million 
dollars in authorization which will then be financed to the extent of 
25 million dollars if they get the 23 that they are asking for in this 
appropriation bill. Isn’t that right, General? 

General Hii. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. In fiscal 1952, they are asking for $23,687,000. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. But the bill only shows $20,332,700. 

Mr. Smarr. I know. But add this 20 million here that they are 
asking for to 18% million you have already authorized, which is 
unfinanced; you will then have $38,500,000 in authorization. Now 
they only have had one million and a half in appropriations so far. 
They are asking 23% million more in appropriations. So, then they 
will end up with 25 million in appropriations and still with 40 million 
dollars in authorizations. 

The CuHarrMan. We are not giving the authorization beyond the 
amount that is in the budget over here. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. But you have plenty of authorization 
to cover it if you grant this. 
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The CuarrMan. What amount should be in the bill? 
Admiral JELLEY. $5,187,000. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now, that makes the total authoriza- 
tions equal to the appropriations; is that correct? 

Admiral Jettey. That makes $23,687,000 in the appropriation. 

Mr. Smart. That makes it all tally. 

The CuarrMan. Every member of the committee understands it? 
That is correct, General Hill? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

The CHatRMAN. Now, let me see if I understand it, because I have 
to explain these things. Where is there any figure in this book for 
$5,000,000? 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, you are just giving them enough addi- 
tional authorization here to make up a total appropriation of 25 
million dollars. That is what it amounts to. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right, which is carried in the appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Then in the appropriation bill there is $5,187,000 
for the Marine depot at Albany; is that correct now? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Plus 18! million dollars. 

The Cuarrman. That has already been authorized. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now we understand it. Without ob- 
jection, the committee agrees to it. 

Now the next is “Headquarters Battalion, Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Henderson Hall, Arlington, Va.: Acquisition of land,” $1,100. 
Without objection, that is agreed to. ' 

Now, Admiral Jelley. 

Admiral Jevuny. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. This Marine Corps item was disapproved by the 
Department in the previous bill? 

Admiral Jettey. You mean Albany, Ga., or the— 

The CHarrmMan. Albany, Ga. 

Admiral Jetuey. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. That is correct. It is approved by the Depart- 
ment now; is that correct? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there? 
What will happen. insofar as this committee is concerned and insofar 
as the items in the book are concerned, had the Department disap- 
proved it again this year, as they did last year? 

The CHarRMAN. You are asking that of me? 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes. 

The CHAarRMAN. Don’t ask me that question. 

Mr. Sasscer. All right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I will cross every bridge when I come to it. Don’t 
worry about things that are “if.” 

Mr. Sasscer. | worried about the past. I want to prepare a little. 

The Cuarrman. Take all that out of the record. 

“Marine Corps depot of supplies, San Francisco, Calif. (Barstow 
Annex, Barstow, Calif.): Bachelor civilian quarters,’ $300,000. Now 
what is this? 
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All right, I want to hear some explanation about it. 

General Hitu. It is proposed to erect two bachelor-quarter build- 
ings, one for men and one for women, in the Yermo area, a permanent 
construction with the necessary roads, walks, and utilities. That 
would be 25 of each. The total cost would be $300,000. At the present 
time the total acreage is 4,399.915 acres, leased 1,099, Government- 
owned 3,300.915. 

The CHarrMan. Why are we building quarters for civilians? 

General Htiu. We have to do this, sir, because there is no other area 
around there where civilian employees can live. The area is super- 
saturated—— 

The CHatrrMANn. What? 

General Hixu. It is supersaturated as far as there is any space at 
all. We have to have some middle-class people who are fairly bright 
there to take care of electronics and ordnance and other kind of work. 

The CHarrMAN. There are no commercial quarters available? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is out in an isolated area? 

General Hiiu. It is, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I see. Without objection 

Mr. Bates. Why are they bachelors? Are they bright enough not 
to get married or what? 

General Hiiu. I suppose they are. That is pretty hard country to 
bring vour wife to. It is very hot. 

Mr. Doyte. It is out in the desert. 

General Hrix. It is out in the desert. The Santa Fe Railroad has 
a roundhouse and junction and repair yards there, and practically 
everything is taken up. 

Mr. Bares. Where are these people living now? 

General Htii. We don’t have them there, sir. 

Mr. Bares. They are coming in? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Why is a spot like that selected? 

General Hint. What was that, sir? 

Mr. Sasscer. I say why is a spot like that selected? 

General Hitt. We want to get some good artisans to take care of 
this work. 

Mr. Sasscer. I mean, why go out in the middle of the desert? 

General Hitu. We didn’t pick Barstow, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Who picked it? 

General Hitt. The Navy picked Barstow, and we were over at 
Clearfield, Utah, and we were cleared out of Clearfield and told we 
could have Barstow. So, there was nothing else to do but move over 
to Barstow. 

Mr. Sasscer. Why did the Navy take it? 

Admiral Je_tey. Barstow was selected because it is the site of the 
junction of the Santa Fe Railroad running up to San Francisco or to 
Los Angeles. So, by having a supply depot at Barstow, they could 
either ship directly into Los Angeles or San Francisco. 

The Crarrman. The next item is ‘‘Marine Corps Barracks, Camp 
Lejeune, N. C.: Warehouses, ramps, and piers for landing craft; bridge 
over Intracoastal waterway, Onslow Beach crossing; reproduction 
shop, additional electric-power-generating facilities, Cherry Point 
electrical generating plant,” $10,592,200. Where is that? 
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Mr. Doyie. C3+4. 

The Cuarrman. Where is the breakdown now? How much does 
the budget make available in fiscal 1952? 

General Hitt. Warehouses, unfinanced, authorization $8,000,000. 
Total fiscal year 1952, $8,000,000. Ramps and piers for landing craft, 
$800,000, new all the way through. The construction of a railroad 
spur was 564, Eighty-first Congress, $3,000,000. That is, of course, 
authorized, but not appropriated for. 

The CuHarrmMan. Wait 1 minute, General. Let’s see this now. 
Warehouses, 64,000 square feet, $5,863,000; piling, $1,600,000; plat- 
form, $178,000; utilities, $354,000. That makes $8,000,000. 

Now, I am trying to find in the book how much the budget made 
available in the appropriation bill for 1952. Here it is right here. Of 
that $8,000,000, ramps and piers for landing craft, $800,000. Con- 
struction of railroad spur, $3,000,000. Now, is that the old railroad 
spur we have been talking about? 

General Hitu. That is the same railroad we have been talking about 
for several years. 

The CuarrmMan. We will have to mark that out. We can’t build 
on a railroad down there now, General, because we are trying to reach 
an agreement on that. They have done everything they can down 
there except to build a fishhook. I don’t think—that is that 
$3,000,000 we put in the bill; is it not? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Reproduction shop, $374,000. 

General Hii. The bridge is $374,000, sir. The reproduction shop 
is $263,200. And the additional electric-power-generating facilities 
at Cherry Point is $1,155,000, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, leaving off—the whole item here amounts to 
$10,592,200. That is the total authorization you are asking for. 

General Hiny. It includes everything except the railroad; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. It includes the railroad. 

Mr. Smart. No. That is already authorized, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. What is the amount that is in the budget for 1952, 
then? You got out here fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Smart. Well, the point is this, Mr. Chairman: they previously 
got the authorization for that. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. And that is lumped into the amount of money which 
they will request from the Appropriations Committee in this fiscal 
year. It would appear to me, if the committee is going to take the 
position that even though they previously authorized this item it 
should not now be financed, there must be some affirmative action 
taken to keep it from happening. 

The CuatrMan. Yes; we authorized it under certain conditions. 

Mr. Smart. I just wanted the record to be clear on it, so I will 
know what to do in the report. 

The CuarrMan. Now, wait one minute. This $3 million that isin 
the Public Law 564, Eighty-first Congress, is not in the appropriation 
bill now; is it, or is it? 

Admiral Je.iey. I believe it is; yes, sir. . 

Admiral TuHurser. Yes, sir; it is. 

The CHarrMan. How much is before the AppropriationCommittee 
now for expenditure in 1952? Is it $10,592,000? 
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Admiral JeLtuey. Plus the railroad, $13,500,000. 

The Cuarrman. All the bill is for $10,592,000. 

Admiral JeLury. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Then the railroad is not included in it? 

Admiral Jetitey. Not in the authorization, but in the proposed 
appropriation bill. 

Admiral TxHurzser. The proposed appropriation bill will be 
$13,592,000. 

Mr. Smart. I think the thing the chairman is talking about is that 
those items, exclusive of the railroad, total up $10,592,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct. 

General Hitu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smart. It appears, therefore, you are asking for the meney 
in the appropriation bill for this railroad. 

Admiral Jettey. We are asking for it. We didn’t have to include 
it in here because it was authorized under Public Law 564. 

The Cuairman. That is right. It has already been authorized, the 
railroad. 

Admiral Jetuey. That is right. 

The CuHatrman. Now this money, the $8,000,000, $800,000, 
$374,000, $263,000, $1,155,000, has not been authorized. 

Admiral Jettey. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Now, that has been set up in the appropriation 
bill; is that correct? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Then that totals $10,592,200. 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. Without objection, agreed to. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one ques- 
tion. 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickrrsHAM. This $30,000 worth of land there, on page 
C3-—6-1, how much land are you buying? 

Admiral Jettey. That would be railroad right-of-way. 

Mr. WickrersHAm. At Camp Lejuene? 

Admiral JELLEy. It would be railroad right-of-way. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one or two ques- 
tions quickly about the railroad. As I recall, we had a rather full 
hearing here and the committee was practically unanimous, if not 
unanimous, in feeling that the railroad should be built. The railroad 
group were up here. I would like to know if it was put in the ice 
box for a while pending negotiation. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, Mr. Sasscer, we already authorized 
$3,000,000. They will have to go before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to justify getting the $3,000,000 to carry it out. If the Ap- 
propriations Committee grants them the $3,000,000, then they will 
carry out the authorization. 

Mr. Sasscrer. But has there been any progress? 

The CuHarrMan. Oh, yes; they have been trying to negotiate back- 
ward and forward down there. Mr. Barden and General Hill and 
the president of the railroad were all sitting around and talking. 
They haven’t been able to get anywhere. But nevertheless we have 
already authorized $3,000,000. It is up to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on that item. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sasscer. But we are not reversing our committee action? 

The CuarrMan. Oh, not a bit. It is already on the books. It is 
up to the Appropriation Committee. 

Marine Corps Training Camp, Niland-Twentynine Palms area, 
California; facilities for Marine Corps artillery training, $7,150,000. 
Where is that? 

General Hitt. C3-10. During World War, sir, we had an artillery 
range at Niland, Calif. 

Mr. Sasscer. Wait a minute, General. 

The CuarrMan. I got it. 

Mr. Sasscer. C3 what? 

The CuarrMan. C3-10. All right, the budget makes available that 
money you are asking for in authorization? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

General Hity. $7,150,000. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Without objection, we agree to that. 

Marine Corps recruit depot, Parris Island, S. C.: Increase electric 
generating capacity; post 

Admiral THurser. You skipped Camp Pendleton, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, ves. I skipped Pendleton. Marine barracks, 
Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif., $12,885,300. That is an old 
established camp? What page is that? 

Mr. Doyie. C3-11. 

General Hitt. Warehouses, Chappo Flats, new, $4,172,000. 
Amount unfinanced, the amount for 1952. Correction of deficiencies 
in raw water supply, new, $7,713,300, unfinanced, $7,713,300, fiscal 
year 1952, $11,396,000, Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, 
authorized $17,380,000, of which $16,369,000 of that is unfinanced. 
The architectural and engineering services of $1,000,000, new, for 
that figuring of the requirements for utilities and so forth and so on 
at Camp Pendleton for permanent construction there. 

Mr. Doyir. May I ask him a question? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir; go right ahead. 

Mr. Doy.e. General, are you familiar with the status of the lawsuit 
there in that court now? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. How does it stand with reference to whether or not 
any of it has been dismissed as to any of the Fallbrook home owners? 
You understand what I mean? I understand all the people in that 
whole area were made defendants. 

General Hiuy. That is right. 

Mr. Doy te. In that suit. 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyue. I understand at the time the Government bought its 
land it bought presumably three-fifths of the water rights. 

General Hitt. Two-thirds of the water rights. 

Mr. Dorie. Two-thirds of the water rights? 

General Hi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyur. In other words, oniy the water rigats that weat to 
the Santa Margarita Ranch. 

General Hitu. Right. 

The CHarrman. Now, as I understand it, the appropriation re- 
quested in fiscal 1952 is $11,396,900. That is correct? 
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Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. All right, $11,396,000. 

Mr. Smart. That is not accurate, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. What? 

Mr. Smarr. That is not the picture. 

General Hit. That is for one item. 

The CuHarrMAN. Page 12 shows that. Appropriation requested 
fiscal 1952, $11,369,000. 

Mr. Bares. Those are just partial. You got another one on the 
next page, down at the bottom, Mr. Chairman, for $1,000,000. 

Admiral THursBer. You don’t need any new autborization for the 
water supply, Mr. Chairman. We have enough under—— 

The CHatrMAN. What figure should it be? Should it be $12,885,- 
300, or what figure should it be? I can’t find it in the bill. 

Admiral Tuurser. We are trying to adjust it. 

Admiral JeELLEY. $5,172,000. That is the total of these two. 

The CHarrMAN. Where is that in the bill? 

Admiral Jetuey. On page C3-11. 

Mr. Bares. That is the first and the last item. 

Admiral Jetuey. $4,172,000 for warehouses, Chappo Flats, and 
$1,000,000 for architectural and engineering services. 

The CuHarrman. Oh, yes. Now let’s see. Total estimate, $4,000,- 
000—here it is. Now here is what the budget has allowed. The 
budget has allowed $4,172,000; is that correct? 

Admiral Taurser. For the warehouses: ves, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And then one million. Then it is $5,172,000. 

Mr. Doyuier. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. All right, $5,172,000. 

Mr. Sasscer. How much architect’s commission is paid? 

The CHartrMANn. Now, Admiral, in these architectural fees, about 
how much is it running on an average? 

Admiral Je.uny. This particular job is a special job and not 
comparable. 

The CHarrMan. I am talking about on an average. 

Admiral Jeviey. For ordinary building construction, it is running 
in the neighborhood of 3 percent. 

The CHarrMaNn. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SAsscer. What will this one run? 

Admiral Jeuiey. This particular job is to prepare master plan for 
a program of repairing and relocating utility services in connection 
with a gradual conversion of Camp Pendleton to a camp of perma- 
nent construction and utilities, or facilities. 

Mr. Doyte. Is there competition——— 

Admiral Jettey. This is work on utilities systems, which isn’t 
comparable in cost to the work on a building. 

Mr. Doyte. Is there competition between the architectural engi- 
neers to get this job? 

Admiral Jettey. Well, there is a great deal of interest. We don’t 
have competitive bidding for the work, but we interview anywhere 
from three to six architects for each job and we select those from 
the ones who have applied for Navy work. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, do you give notice of work like this being 
available? 
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Admiral JeELLEY. Oh, yes, sir, in the trade papers and newspapers. 
We don’t find it necessary to advertise. We have more than we can 
handle right now come to see us. 

Mr. Sasscer. They all submit about the same price? 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. The next item is Marine Corps recruit depot, 
Parris Island, 5. C., $738,100. How much did the budget make 
available for fiscal ’52? 

Colonel Rosertson. The entire amount, sir. Page 3C-14, sir. 

The CHarrMan. That is nght. Without objection, the committee 
approves it. 

Now the next one is Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va.: Post 
maintenance shops; administration building, additional floor on 
amphibious warfare school, $2,499,300. 

Mr. Doyue. 3C-17. 

The CHatrMAN. How much did you make available there for 
fiscal ’52? 

Admiral Jetuey. The full amount. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, it is agreed to. 

All right. Now that winds up the Marine Corps for the time being. 
Now the next is the ‘Communication facilities.” 

Naval Communication Station, Annapolis, Md.: Additional facil- 
ities, $943,500. 

Mr. Doyur. C4-1. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. What is the naval communication 
station? What do you do there? 

Admiral THurser. Captain Caswell. 

The CHarrMAN. Captain, what do you do over at your station? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. G. L. CASWELL, PROGRAM CONTROLLER, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Captain Caswe.i. The transmitter station at Annapolis, sir, is our 
main transmitter station for the Navy Department and renders major 
fleet support throughout the Atlantic. 

Mr. Sasscer. I can’t hear you, Captain. 

The CHAIRMAN. State it over again. 

Captain CasweLi. The communication station at Annapolis, sir, 
is our old transmitter station which renders major communication 
support for the Navy Department as well as major fleet support 
throughout the Atlantic. 

The Cuarrman. And you are asking for $943,500 and the budget 
makes that amount available in fiscal 1952? 

Captain Caswe.tu. That is right, sir. We want to expand our 
transmitter facilities there to increase the facilities for our increased 
operational requirements. 

The CHarrMAN. Now let’s see. The naval communication station 
at Cheltenham, Md., $1,669,300. 

Mr. Dorie. C4-2. 

The CuHarrMan. Is this a new station? 

Captain Caswe.u. No, sir. This is our old receiving station which, 
as put together, makes our communication station at Washington. 

The CHartrMan. The budget allowed you $1,105,000. Without 
objection, we will put that down. 
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Admiral Tuurser. There is additional item at Cheltenham, Mr. 
Chairman, of $464,000. 

Mr. Smart. They allow the full amount, don’t they? 

Admiral THurser. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. O. K., the full amount. That is right. 

Naval Communication Station, Washington, D. C.: Reconstruction 
and modernization of facilities, $605,000. 

Captain Caswe.u. Captain Howeth. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. L. S. HOWETH, HEAD, SECURITY BRANCH 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Captain Howeth. That is the communication station in Washington 
that exists for the support-—-may I have this off the record, sir? 

The CHarrMan. Take if off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in the book, is it? 

Captain Howern. It is in the book. 

The CHarrRMAN. Whereabouts in the book? 

Mr. Bates. What is the name of it? 

Admiral Tuurser. C4—6 is the first page of the justification. 

Mr. Bates. What happened to C4—2, Cheltenham? 

Mr. Smart. ‘They already authorized that. 

The CHariRMAN. Where is this item in the bill? 

Mr. Doytr. C4—6. It isn’t in the bill. 

The CHarrMan. Is it in the bill? 

Captain Howern. It is in the bill; yes, sir. 

Admiral Jettey. C4—6. 

Admiral THurper. Line 10, page 26: Naval Communication 
Station, Washington, D.C. It is in the justification book on page C4—6. 

Mr. Dorie. C4—6 in the book. 

The CHarrMan. Let me see. Oh, yes. $605,000. Without 
objection, it is agreed to. 

Naval Communication Station, Winter Harbor, Maine: Terminal 
equipment building, $150,000. 

Captain Howern. May I continue off the record, sir? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes sir. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, we agree to that. 

Thirteenth Naval District: Radio direction finder facilities for 
supplementary communication requirements; $262,900. 

Mr. Doyte. C4-8. 

Captain Howeru. May I continue off the record, sir? 

The CHarrMman. All right. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CuatrMAN. This is a new facility? I see you mark this up 
new facility. You got 240 acres of land there and you haven’t any 
personnel there. Now, the Thirteenth Naval District: You state 
where it is to be located. 

Mr. Doyte. C4-8. 

The CuarrMan. You break it down in your book, how you are 
going to spend it. Land, $55,000; transmitters, $10,000, and so forth. 
$262,000. 

Captain Hower. Yes, sir. 
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The CHarrMAN. All right; without objection, it is agreed to. 

Now, that winds up the communication facilities. 

Now we will get to the service school facilities: Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md: Renovation and improvement of academic buildings; 
extension of mess hall and galley; $3,449,200. 

Mr. Dorin, C4—1. 

The CHarkMAN. All right. Now how much does the budget make 
available? 

Admiral Jetuey. The full amount, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Let me see. That is right. Now let’s see what 
you are going to do with it. Where is the breakdown? 

Admiral TuursBer. The breakdown is on C5-1, 2, and 3, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Admiral Tourser. For the renovation and improvement of the 
academic buildings. 

The CHarrRMAN. Without objection, we agree to it. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMan. All right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, have you taken into consideration the possi- 
bility of the establishment of a new air academy? 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. L. T. DuBOSE, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Admiral DuBose. Yes, we have. We are fully aware that may 
take place and we will need all the graduates we will get out of the 
Naval Academy for ourselves. 

Mr. Barns. Regardless—— 

Admiral DuBosr. We won’t have too many. 

Mr. Doyir. May I ask this, Mr. Chairman: Do the boys at 
Annapolis at graduation gradually take opportunity to go into the 
Air Force, the 25 percent? 

Admiral DuBoss. They—— 

Mr. Dorie. I mean are they anxious to go into the Air Force or 
not? 

Admiral DvuBosr. I don’t know that I can answer that. They can 
get their 25 percent without any difficulty, may I put it that way. 

Mr. Doyuir. That is what I mean. The quota is quickly filled. 

Admiral DuBosr. The quota is filled. 

Tue CuHarrMan. All right, Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Ill.: Development of service schools; naval accounts disbursing office 
building, $6,295,000. 

Mr. Smart. C5-6. 

The CuarrMan. What? 

Mr. Smarr. C5-6. 

The CHarrMan. Oh, yes; this is Great Lakes. Now, they ask for 
$6,295,000. Does that add up there correct? 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. It makes the total amount approved in the budget. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. That is correct. Well, we all know what the Great 
Lakes Training Station is. 

Mr. Bares. Is this a regional disbursing office out there? 
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Admiral DuBosr. Yes. There is a replacement of a building that 
burned down, this first item. 

The CuarrMan. You have 38,340 there, haven’t you? 

Admiral DuBosr. Roughly, yes. 

The CuatrMAN. That is one of your main stations? 

Admiral DuBose. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. Where are the other two training stations? 

Admiral DuBosr. San Diego is the big one and Bainbridge up here. 

The CHarrMan. All right. Now let’s take the next one: Fleet 
Sonar School, Key West, Fla. That is something new to me. 

Mr. Doyue. C4-8. 

The CHatrRMAN. Tell us about that, Admiral, please, sir. 

Admiral Dusosr. We have two fleet sonar schools in which we 
train all the sonar men who do duty in connection with antisub- 
marine warfare. We have one at San Diego and this one at Key 
West. It is at present quartered in old frame temporary buildings 
which are both a fire hazard and susceptible to hurricane damage. 
The buildings contain a lot of very valuable equipment and we want 
to get them in a permanent fireproof building and one that we know 
will stand up against the hurricanes. 

The CuarrMan. Now, the budget makes available the full amount. 
Without objection, agreed to. 

Postgraduate school, Monterey, Calif. 

Mr. Bares. The one in Key West, is that the one that moved from 
Boston; the unit you had up there? 

Admiral Dusose. I don’t know about that, sir. It has been in 
Key West for some time. It is the only one on this coast for several 
years. 

Mr. Bates. What do you have? 

Admiral Dusosr. It is a very long and very intricate course in 
which they have all the attack teachers, but further thev have schools 
where they give all the various sounds of fish, of every kind of known 
fish, and all that sort of thing. In addition, they have the integrated 
system down there for use. 

Mr. Bares. Is this officers and enlisted men? 

Admiral Dusoser. Officers and enlisted men. 

The CuarrMan. Now the next is Monterey, Calif., establishment 
of a postgraduate school at Monterey. The budget makes $6,615,000. 
We authorized Monterey some years ago. This is for specific work 
in it. 

Mr. Smarr. Admiral Herrmann is here, if you care to hear from 
him. 

The CuarrmMan. Who? 

Mr. Smarr. Admiral Herrmann, who is superintendent of the Navy 
postgraduate school. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, since the admiral is here, let him come on. 
Tell us something about when you hope to get this moved from 
Annapolis to Monterey. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. E. E. HERRMANN, SUPERINTENDENT, 
NAVY POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 


Admiral Herrmann. As I believe the chairman knows, the record 
of the Navy’s desire to move out of Annapolis, move the post- 
graduate school out of Annapolis, extends back to perhaps 20 or 25 
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years. It has been pressed various times since. About 1943 and 1944 
it became apparent that we had so completely outgrown the facilities 
at Annapolis that it was necessary to seek not only a new location, 
but new permanent buildings very considerably exceeding what we 
had at Annapolis. In 1947, the Eightieth Congress approved that 
program in principle, but appropriated only enough money to pur- 
chase the site at Monterey, the existing hotel and some other buildings 
and for initial conversion. These items are further steps to permit us 
to move the engineering school out of Annapolis entirely. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Admiral, when we get Monterey established, 
is it going to be possible that it can be used as a combination post- 
graduate school or is it still going to be maintained entirely for the 
Navy? 

Admiral HerrMann. It would be entirely possible, Mr. Vinson, to 
accommodate without any increase in what we already are planning 
considerable portions-of Army and Air Force, as we now have some at 
Annapolis. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral Herrmann. As to how many more you could get would 
depend upon—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, the Air Force hasn’t any postgraduate school 
specifically, has it? 

Admiral HERRMANN. Well, the Air Force has its United States Air 
Force Institute of Technology, which roughly resembles our school, 
but devotes itself more to monitoring courses in civilian courses than 
we do. 

The CHarrman. Ali right. Now without objection, we approve 
that. 

Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I., $412,500. 

Mr. Doyur. C4-11. . 

The CuarrMan. If there is anything the Navy forgot to put in this 
bill, I would like to know what it is. Without objection, we approve 
$412,500. 

Mr. Bares. Where is the item? 

The CuarrMaNn. It is on C5-11. 

Naval War College—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. How about that brig down there at Newport? Don’t 
you have a permanent constructed brig down there and it has been 
down there since the First World War? 

Admiral Dusosr. The last on-site survey we had condemned the 
brig as not being sufficiently safe to satifsy them. This brig is a 
standard construction of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Admiral Jetuey. Fireproof brick. 

Mr. Bates. This is a brick building now? 

Admiral Je.tury. It is a converted enlisted men’s barracks. They 
are in frame building with cells in there and it is not safe from a fire- 
hazard standpoint. 

Mr. Bares. Are you familiar with this building? 

Admiral Je.tey. J have seen it from the outside. 

Mr. Bares. Isn’t that a brick building right down at water front? 

Admiral Jetury. No, sir. It is a wooden building back in the 
barracks area. 

Mr. Bates. On Coddington Point or on the island? 
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Admiral Jetiry. I am not familiar with the names there. 

Mr. Bares. You had a brig right down there on the island, I know, 
during the last war. 

Admiral Herrmann. I made that survey. 

Mr. Brags. You made they survey? 

Admiral Herrmann. It is a frame building and it is very definitely 
a fire hazard. 

Mr. Bares. Where is it located, Admiral? 

Admiral HerrMANN. Well, it is in the same area as many of the 
temporary barracks buildings. Now, geographically I don’t orient it 
quickly. 

Admiral Jettey. As I recall, Mr. Bates, going by the barracks 
group, one of the buildings had steel bars around the windows. Other- 
wise, it was just the same as the temporary barracks built in 1941. 

Admiral Herrmann. It is on the island. 

Mr. Barss. It is on the island. 

Admiral HerrMann. It comes back to me now. 

The CuHatrman. All right. The next item is Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I., $400,000. Without objection, the committee ap- 
proves that. That is on 12. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif.: Additional training 
facilities, $6,057,100. 

Mr. Coyte. C5-13. 

The CuarrMan. We make that— 

Admiral Dusosr. What we need that for, Mr. Chairman, is prin- 
cipally to get some classrooms. Both Senator Lyndon Johnson’s 
committee and the civilian committee that has been inspecting these 
training stations, as well as we ourselves, agree that we do not have 
enough classrooms out there in San Diego. The type of training we 
now give recruits is different from what we used to. 

The CuarrMan. You have 24,500 men out there now? 

Admiral Dusosn. Yes sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, we agree on that amount. It 
is all broken down in the bill in detail, which we all read. 

Naval Receiving Station, Seattle, Wash.: Riprap protection for 
timber sea wall; additional steam-generating facilities, $528,400. 

Mr. Doyue. C5-14, 

The Cuairman Now let’s see. The full amount is recommended 
in the Budget, of $528,400. 

Now we get down to Ordnance. That finishes this book. Now | 
suggest, members of the committee, whenever you exhaust a book, 
put it aside and take a rest. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is right, 

The CuarrMan. I suggest that we meet tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. I certainly hope the gentlemen here now and probably some 
others will be here. The House will be in session until 12 0’clock. 
We will work until 12 o’clock. I want all the Navy officials necessary 
to give the information to the committee back here tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Bates, you be sure to be here. 

Mr. Bares. I will see my wife and see if I can get my liberty. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. We will take a recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. Thank you, Admiral. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 4, 1951.) 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon, Carl Vinson, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. This is a con- 
tinuation of the hearing on the public-works bill. 

When the committee recessed yesterday afternoon we were down 
to ordnance facilities. 

The first item is the Naval Ammunition Depot, Charleston, S. C.: 
Enlargement of ammunition issue and transshipment facilities; im- 
provement of water-front facilities, including dredging; $913,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. No appropriation is requested for that. How- 
ever, we would request authorization. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHairMan. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. WickrERSHAM. | move that we approve the full amount. 

The CHarrMan. What do you think, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyux. | second the motion. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Without objection, we will approve 
the authorization of $913,000 for the Naval Ammunition Depot at 
Charleston. 

The next item is the Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane, Ind.: 
Production facilities for 3-inch-gun ammunition, $5,000,000. 

Is that an ammunition depot now? 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. M. F. SCHOEFFEL, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF ORDNANCE, ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. M. A. SAWYER 


Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. It is a rather large establishment? 

Admiral Scuornrre., It is a large establishment. 

The CuarrMan. You have some 3,560 personnel there now? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. It was established in December 1941, and you 
have 62,773 acres? 

Admiral Scuorrret. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. How is your ammunition stored? Is it stored out 
in Open space, or is it stored under a mound of earth and cement, or 
stored in buildings? 

Admiral Scuorrret. It is stored in specially prepared magazines 
of several different types. They are made of concrete and earth when 
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built to contain explosives or propellants, and there is a large number 
of magazines here at Crane. 

This request, sir, is for the facilities to assemble new ammunition— 
ammunition being built for the program. 

Mr. Bares. What kind of ammunition did you store there before? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We are storing all kinds there now. 

Mr. Bares. You are not going to relieve the load? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. No; because we have under our current plan 
a very large program of new guns and new ammunition for these 
guns, and this particular project is to take the components of that 
ammunition and assemble them into complete rounds. 

Mr. Bares. This is primarily for 3-inch guns? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. For the new 3-inch guns. 

Mr. Bares. Are you not going to cut down on the storage of 
ammunition for other types of guns? 

Admiral Scuorrret. No. That other ammunition which is en- 
tirely usable would be used in case of war. We are not throwing good 
ammunition away. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to continue to stockpile that? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. We will continue to store the existing ammuni- 
tion; yes. 

Mr. Coir. Why do you need a lunch and locker building in con- 
nection with this relatively minor expansion? Do you not already 
have lunch and locker facilities to take care of the personnel to be 
used at this place? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. There are some there, sir, but these buildings 
necessarily have to be at a very considerable distance from the exist- 
ing buildings because of the handling of the explosives, and in order 
not to waste time and transportation to and from we would like to 
have this lunch and locker building in the immediate vicinity. 

Mr. Cour. That is true of the entire operation there. It is all 
dealing with the handling of explosives. 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. Yes, 

Mr. Coie. How many lunch and locker facilities do you have 
there now? 

Captain Sawyer. We have a central location for the preparation 
of food at our ammunition depots, due to the large distances to the 
working facilities. 

A small portion of the workers eat their food at the central prepara- 
tion place. Also food is carried to the lunch and locker buildings out 
in the working areas. It may be 5 or 10 miles. It would be un- 
economical to transport the workers back and forth. 

Now, the locker room is necessary because you have to keep these 
people in coveralls and you have to change them every day because 
of poisoning. They will get poisoning from explosives if you do not 
make them change their clothes. 

Mr. Coir. How many of these substation lunchrooms do you 
have now? 

Captain Sawyer. I will have to estimate. 

Mr. Coir. How many people will be employed in this? 

Captain Sawyer. One hundred per shift. 

Mr. Coie. How many shifts—two a day? 

Captain Sawyer. We could run it three shifts. The present 
planning is a one-shift operation. 
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The CuarrMAN. There will be an increase of about 300 in personnel? 

Captain Sawyer. More than that if you add in the supporting 
personnel—the truck drivers, the maintenance people. 

The CHarrMAN. How many, in round numbers? 

Mr. Smart. Fifteen hundred. 

Admiral Scuorrrer. The 1,500 is not entirely in connection with 
this one facility that we are asking for. A large part of the 1,500 is 
in connection with the increase in the level of operations at the 
station. 

The CHatrMan. How many of the increased personnel will have 
the benefit of this lunch and locker building? 

Captain Sawyer. Six hundred, sir, on a three-shift operation of 
the facility. 

The CuatrMANn. You have there now, you said, 3,566 and you go 
to 5,190. Without objection, we will approve it. 

The next item is the Allegany Ballistics Laboratory, Cumberland, 
Md., plant facilities, $383,900. 

Admiral Tuurser. No appropriation for that, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will scratch that one out. 

The next one is the Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va., 
$3,218,100. That is one of your regular proving grounds, is it not? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. 4,901 acres. You have 1,951 personnel. What is 
the expansion for? 

Admiral Scuorerre.. The facilities requested here, sir, are for the 
testing of fuzes in particular and a request for the acquisition of some 
range-station sites and a request to erect two much-needed dormitories; 
one for male civilians and the other for female civilians, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. How much did the budget make available for the 
fiscal year 1952? You have it in three different breakdowns. 

Admiral TuurBer. $2,327,100. 

Mr. Cour. Will you tell us what kind of construction these dormi- 
tories will be? 

Admiral Jetuey. Brick buildings. 

Mr. Cour. Is that necessary for security reasons? 

Admiral Jettry. There is a shortage of housing. Dahlgren is very, 
very short of housing, and to get employment it is necessary to offer 
them a place to live. 

Mr. Cots. Do they pay for the use of the dormitories? 

Admiral Jettey. Oh, yes. 

The CHarrMan. The next item is the Fleet Air Defense Training 
Center, Dam Neck, Va.: Facilities for testing VT fuzes over waves, 
$220,000. 

This is a new establishment, is it not? 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is one that has been activated? 

Admiral Je.tey. Getting permanent facilities to replace the tem- 
porary facilities installed during the war. 

The CuarrMan. You do not have anyone there now? 

Admiral Jevuey. Yes. 

Admiral Tuurser. We have quite a number of personnel. I would 
have to check it. This is a permanent facility that is in operation 
now and has been since during the war. 
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The CHarrMan. It was acquired in 1942 with 1,066 acres. The 
present personnel, according to the book, is two. 

Admiral Tourser. That is for this one facility that we are asking 
authorization for. 

Admiral ScHoerret. It is not an ordnance station; it is a station 
under the aegis of the training command, but the figures that are 
put down in this book are merely for the Bureau of Ordnance personnel 
there, sir. We are asking for the money to put a special facility in 
this place that is used by the training command. 

Mr. Coie. This activity is similar to the one we passed on 2 or 3 
days ago out around San Diego. 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. This generally parallels Point Loma. 

The Cuarrman. The book says it is to be jointly. The Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy have been assigned the responsibility for 
developing all VT fuzes. 

Admiral THurser. We have approximately a thousand personnel 
there now engaged in training the forces in the Atlantic. 

The Chairman. And three observation towers. 

Admiral THurser. For air defense training. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, we will approve the item. 

Mr. Cote. What are VT fuzes? 

Admiral Scoorrre.. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. The next item is Naval Ammunition Depot, Fall- 
brook, Calif., $220,000. 

Admiral Jetty. No appropriation. 

The CuarrMan. We will scratch that one out. 

The next item is the Naval Ammunition Depot, Hastings, Nebr., 
$20,369,400. 

Tell the committee about that one. 

Admiral Scnorrret. We have an authorized program for the pro- 
curement of a very large quantity of guns and ammunition, and at 
the present time our ammunition storages are 95 percent full. 

In order to accommodate the ammunition that will be produced 
in the fiscal year 1952 and the first two quarters of the fiscal year 1953, 
we have developed, in a confidential supplement, sir, our requirements 
for additional magazines, first on an over-all basis and then on a 
breakdown between the various stations where we would like to put 
these magazines. 

May I go off the record? 

The CuarrmMan. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMAN. Let me ask you this: The budget made available 
$20,369,400? 

Admiral Scuorrret. That is our request. 

The CuatrmMan. Then, we will agree to the $20,369,400. 

Mr. Coie. By what will this increase your storage capacity over 
what it is now? 

Admiral Scnorrret. There are about 2,600 magazines there at 
present. 

Mr. Coxe. It will increase it 50 percent? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. It would be about 10 percent. 

Mr. Cote. How much do you have invested in Hastings already? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. $65,800,000. 
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The CuarrMAN. You are not acquiring any more land? 

Admiral ScHoOEFFEL. No, sir. 

The CHatrRMAN. You have 48,753 acres there now. 

Mr. Cour. I would like to know how it comes about that for 
$65,000,000 you can acquire the land and build the administrative 
facilities and the rail transportation and all that sort of thing, and 
now for $20,000,000, a third of your present investment, you are 
only going to increase the storage capacity by 10 percent and in that 
$20,000,000 there is no administration and substantially nothing by 
way of utilities and transportation. 

Admiral Jetitey. Mr. Cole, in general it is due to the increase in 
the cost of construction. This station was built early in the war. 
Since December 1941 to date construction costs have increased 113 
percent, so that the $65,000,000 for Hastings now represents more 
than $130,000,000. The estimated cost of these magazines was based 
upon our recent experience. We have taken competitive bids at 
Shumaker, Ark., for exactly the same type of magazines, and we have 
based our estimated costs on those prices. 

Mr. Coir. Construction costs now are 13 percent over December 1? 

Admiral JeLLtey. December 1. 

Due to the controls during the war, they went up about 25 percent 
during the war. Between VJ-day and last June they increased 60 
percent. During this last year they have increased 13 percent. We 
hope if controls are put into effect it will be slowed down somewhat. 

The CuarrMan. Then this is not a good time to build? 

Admiral Jetury. I cannot agree with you. I do not see any im- 
provement in the future. I see no reductions for the future. 

The CHarrMan. We will take up the next item, Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., $5,474,300. 

Mr. Bates. What is the life of the ammunition? 

Admiral Scnorrrer. On the order of 20 to 30 years, if properly 
cared for. It varies from item to item. 

Mr. Coir. What stockpiles do you store out there at Hastings? 

Admiral Scnorrret. All kinds of things, sir. We have four big 
ammunition depots in the interior of the continent. 

Mr. Cote. Storage for national stockpile materials? That is what 
it says here. 

Admiral Scuorrret. That is a part of it, sir. It is for the strategic 
stockpiling program. They do have some of that out there. 

Mr. Coxe. But I want to know what types of strategic materials 
are stored there. 

(Off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, the next item is Hawthorne, Nev. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. We are asking for this additional water- 
storage facility, and for additional magazines. 

Now, the magazines at Hawthorne are a part of this over-all pro- 
gram that 1 mentioned in connection with Hastings. Again there 
is no request for any acquisition of land. 

In regard to the water storage, all the usable water at Hawthorne 
has to come from impounded water. The well water there is alto- 
gether too salty to be used. We have had some dry years out there, 
although this late winter was wet and the water storage there at 
Hawthorne for some years has been in a critical status. 
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The CuarrmMan. You have an error in the book. You say that 
the original occupancy was September 15, 1950. 

Admiral Tuourser. It should be 1930. That is a misprint. 

The Cuatrman. How much did the budget allow for that? 

Mr. Smart. The total amount. 

Mr. CuarrMan. Without objection we will agree to that. 

Mr. Bates. What do you use the 3-inch guns for, antiaircraft? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Primarily antiaircraft. 

Mr. Barres. What are they replacing—the 5-inch or the 40-milli- 
meter: 

Admiral Scuorrret. The 40-millimeter. 

The CuarrmMan. How many of these acres at Hawthorne are under 
wire fence? 

Captain Sawyer. A very small amount. It is such a large area 
that it would take about 400 miles of fence. 

The CuarrMan. If it is an area not under fence how is it patrolled? 

Captain Sawyer. By marines, jeeps and mounted. 

Mr. Cote. What do you mean by mounted? 

Captain Sawyer. On horseback. 

The CHarrman. The next item is the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Hingham, Mass., $462,000. 

Admiral ScuorrreLt. No money is requested. 

The CuHartrMan. We will strike that out. 

The next item is the Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md., 
$2,330,000. 

Admiral Scuorrre.t. No appropriation requested. 

The CHarrMan. We will strike that out. 

The next item is the Naval Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Admiral Scoorrren. No appropriation requested. 

The CHarrMan. We will strike that out. : 

The next item is the Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, Calif., 
$14,240,500. What is the total amount authorized in the budget? 

Admiral THursBer. $4,045,600. 

The CuarrMan. I think that you are wrong on that. 

Admiral Tourser. $5,050,000 is already taken care of. 

Mr. Smart. What is the amount of the appropriation requested 
now? 

Admiral Tourper. $4,045,600. 

The CHarrMAN. We have a complete breakdown of the whole thing 
here. This is a very important place. You have an item for perma- 
nent dormitory facilities in the amount of $1,320,000. Why are they 
necessary? Is it close to any vicinity? 

Admiral ScHorrFe-. It is not close to any vicinity except a small 
one that has grown up outside the gates. The nearest community is 
Bakersfield. Los Angeles is about 120 miles away. 

The CuHarrman. You have no community nearby where people 
could find domiciles and so it is necessary to build? 

Admiral Scuorrret. There is no community there. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, we will approve $4,045,600. 

Now, your next item is the Naval Ordnance Unit, Key West, Fla., 
underwater ordnance test building, $694,100. 

Mr. Smart. No money requested. 

The CuarrMan. We will scratch that one out. 
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The next item is the Naval Ordnance Depot, Puget Sound, Key- 
port, Wash., $5,945,600. 

Admiral Scoorrre.. There we are asking again for additional 
maga ines and inert storehouses as a part of that over-all program 
that I mentioned earlier. 

The CuairMan. The budget allows you $2,634,200. 

Admiral Scuourre.. Yes. 

The CuatrMaNn. Without objection, we will make that $2, 634,200. 

Mr. Coxe. How do you explain the justification for added ammuni- 
tion storage facilities, and so forth, to support a fleet approximately 
half the size of what it was, or a third the size of what it was during 
wartime? 

Admiral Scuorrret. During wartime, sir, there were a very con- 
siderable number of outloading facilities that were being used which 
could not be justified at all on the score of safety, and there were 
certain explosions that caused near catastrophes. This place at 
Puget Sound is one of the few places on the west coast where there are 
safe facilities as approved by the Armed Services Explosives Safety 
Board and by the laws for the safe outloading of ammunition. 

Mr. Coux. Can it not be said as a general proposition this increased 
ammunition storage is not the expansion of ammunition storage but 
rather replacement? 

Admiral ScHorFFe.. No, sir, it is not replacement. 

Mr. Cotx. I do not understand it, then. Here you say the 
ammunition storage facilities of World "War II were hazardous and 
therefore you have to rebuild them to make them safe. To me that 
is a replacement. 

Admiral Scuoerrex. I see. I regret, sir. I misunderstood your 
first question. I thought that you were referring to the outloading 
facilities. 

Upon the completion of the war, sir, we brought back all the ammu- 
nition where there was any possibility it could be made usable, and 
for which we could get transportation. We brought it back. We put 
it in storage. We have overhauled it. We have found out what 
is usable and what is worth keeping. As we get through with that 
operation we find that our ammunition storage is 95 percent full. 

Now, in the new expansion program we find that we are buying very 
large quantities of ammunition; that is necessarily so, and we must 
have someplace to put it, to keep it in a safe condition. Otherwise, it 
will deteriorate rapidly. Either we must store this new ammunition 
or we must take perfectly good and usable ammunition which would 
be of great value in time of war, move it—— 

Mr. Cote. Another factor that should be kept in mind is that this 
ammunition storage is for reserve storage, and during World War II 
you did not bother with the problem of reserve storage. It was all 
in the process of being used. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes. 

Admiral Jetuey. During the war a lot of this ammunition was 
aboard ship. Those ships have now been mothballed and the ammu- 
nition removed and put in storage. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you this question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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The CuarrMan. Does the Navy acquire all its ammunition, or does 
any other department of the Government acquire or purchase some 
of it for the Navy? 

Admiral Scnhorrret. We get some of our ammunition from Army 
Ordnance. We get almost all our powder propellants from the Army 
Ordnance Department, sir. We get most of our completed aviation 
machine-gun ammunition from the Army. 

Mr. Bates. What lead time do you figure on? 

Admiral Scnorrret. That depends upon whether you are in pro- 
duction or out of pr oduction. 

Mr. Bares. In wartime you are usually in production? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The lead time would be on the order of 6 to 
months if you are rolling, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And you are figuring on that basis? 

Admiral Scoorrren. Yes. If we are not rolling, the lead time is 
the order of 18 months to 2 years. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, we will agree to $2,634,200. 

Now, the next project is the Naval Ammunition Depot, McAlester, 
Okla., $24,886,400. 

Admiral ScHorrrer. That, again, sir, is a part of the magazine 
program that I have outlined earlier. 

Mr. Wickrersuam. In view of the fact that McAlester is next to 
the penitentiary, are you using every precaution there in that particu- 
lar area that you can? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. Yes. I[ assume that you are thinking of the 
possibility of convicts getting loose and getting over there. 

Mr. WickrersHamM. Yes. 

Admiral Scuorrret. The place is well-patrolled. I do not know 
whether we have a fence there or not. I understand there is just a 
little cattle fence there. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Have you ever had any explosions there? 

Admiral ScHoerre.. No, sir. 

Mr. WickersHam. This is a permanent station? 

Admiral Scuorrre.t. A permanent station. 

Mr. WickersuHam. In your future expansion of ordnance, do you 
have any need of any particular area that might have millions of cubic 
feet of gas? [am just wondering if there is any possibility of availing 
yourself of some of the natural resources that we have in western 
Oklahoma. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Do you mean piping the natural gas? 

Mr. Wickrersuam. I mean just for other types of installations 
where you might use the natural gas. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Well, sir, I am not sure that I thoroughly 
understand your question. 

Mr. WickersHam. I was thinking, not of this particular installa- 
tion, but for any future interior installations, will you havé any need 
for natural gas for conversion to many types of Navy needs— 
chemicals and other types of ordnance? 

Admiral Scuorrret. I am not immediately familiar with any re- 
quirements that we have for natural gas, sir, other than for heating 
and power. 

| might say at this time we have no plans for any future naval 
stations in the central part of the country. They may develop later, 
but at this time we have no such plans. 
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Mr. WickersHAM. Thank you. 

Mr. Bares. I was interested in the comments you made a few 
moments ago relative to the reason for the explosions there during 
the last war. 

Admiral Scuorrret. That was not the real reason that the explo- 
sions occurred. But it was the reason some of these explosions 
proved to be so disastrous. 

Mr. Bares. I received a phone call about a year ago last March 
in reference to Mr. Brunauer in your office and they told me that 
at that time he was working in the office, that the English had rec- 
ommended certain safety devices on ammunition. He did not see 
fit to take these recommendations and because of failing to take 
that advice, we had these explosions. What have you got to say 
about that? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. I doubt that very much, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Is that the type of ammunition in which he was 
interested, so that part of his assignment was to look into those 
safety devices? 

Admiral ScuorrreLt. No. His assignment was on the research and 
development of new explosives. Other people are concerned with 
the principal safety angle and his duties had very little to do with 
the safety of the explosives. 

Mr. Bares. You would say, then, that that statement was 
incorrect? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. | would say that that statement was incorrect ; 
yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. The next item is Naval Net Depot, Melville, 
R. 1. Additional inert materials storage, $110,000. 

Admiral THurser. No appropriation is requested. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, we are looking mighty close to find some- 
thing. 

The next item is naval magazine, Port Chicago, Calif.: Improvement 
to water supply system tidal area; additional high explosive maga- 
zines; and so forth, $2,135,900. The budget recommends $1,495,700, 
is that correct? 

Admiral THurperr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Tell us something about that, please. There is 
some mention here of a water supply system. 

Admiral Tourper. The only thing we are requesting an appro- 
priation for here is the magazine. 

Admiral Scuoerret. That, again, sir, is a part of this over-all 
magazine program. 

The CuarrmMan. The next item is Pennsylvania State College, 
Pennsylvania: Additional facilities for Underwater laboratory, 
$850,000. 

Admiral Tourser. No appropriation is requested. Shumaker is 
the next item for an appropriation. 

The CuarrmMan. The next item is Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Shumaker, Ark.: Additional magazines and inert storehouses; com- 
pletion of rocket production facilities, $45,679,800. The budget 
recommends the full amount. Tell us about this Shumaker plant. 
What do you have at Shumaker? How much have we already invested 
at Shumaker? 
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Captain Sawyer. We have invested about $100 million starting 
in the middle of 1944. 

The CuarrMan. You abandoned part of it, did you not? 

Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much did you abandon and how much did 
you retain? It was first established as a rocket plant, was it not? 

Captain Sawyer. It still is; yes, sir. It was built for rockets. 

Admiral Scuorrret. We did not abandon any of the real estate. 
Construction was stopped shortly after the end of the war, so that 
many of the facilities were not completed. 

The CHarrMAN. So you did not complete Shumaker? 

Admiral ScuorerreL. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you are going forward now with it? 

Admiral Scuorrren. Yes, sit 

The CHarkMAN. And you are using it as a rocket facility? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Let us see what you are doing down there. 

Admiral Scuoerre.. The first item of $33,379,800 is for additional 
magazines and storehouses and part of this ammunition program that 
we mentioned earlier. The completion of rocket production facilities 
is to carry forward the facilities necessary for the production of rockets. 
As I said a moment ago, the work on this place was stopped shortly 
after the end of the war and many of these facilities were incomplete. 
As time has gone on, since the planned usage of rockets has gone up 
very materially and in order to meet our requirements both for the 
Navy and for the Air Force, because we are manufacturing many 
rockets for the Air Force, we require the completion of these facilities 
down there. 

The CHarrMAN. You are manufacturing rockets for the Air Force? 

Admiral ScHorrFre.. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that is taking place at Shumaker? 

Admiral ScHorrFe.. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have now only 1,320 people employed there, 
so you are not engaged in a very healthy manufacturing enterprise, 
are you? 

Admiral Scuorerre.. As of the Ist of July, this station was put 
under the management of the National Fireworks Co. and it is going 
to be built up just as rapidly as possible as soon as these facilities 
become available. 

The CHarrmMan. The National Fireworks Co. has a contract to 
produce the rockets? 

Admiral Scuorrret. They have a contract to manage the station. 

The CHarrMAN. Then, in addition to being a storehouse for am- 
munition, it is a manufacturing plant for rockets? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir; an assembly plant. 

The CuarrMAn. You have made a management contract with a 
concern to produce the rockets? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. And the Government pays all the expenses of 
production and pays a bonus for management? 

Admiral Scuorerret. They will get a fee for management; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Is not this contract business something new ‘for the 
Navy? 
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Admiral Scnorrre.t. No, sir. We did this frequently during the 
war. The Army Ordnance does it, I understand, in most of their 
ammunition-producing plants. 

Mr. Cote. But this is a peacetime operation. It is understandable 
in wartime that the Navy might resort to that practice but ordinarily 
and as a general policy the Nav y has done its own manager ent? 

Adwiral Scuorrret. It has not been a general polic; y. The prin- 
cipal reason for going to it in this partic ular case is the very great 
expansion that was required down there and the necessity of getting 
thoroughly competent management to carry out tins highly technical 
work. There are lots of fine people down there in Arkansas, but 
there are not very many of them who know very much about the 
manufacture and asserr bly of rockets. 

Mr. Cour. This is no rore technical in its operation than many of 
the other production activities of the Navy, is it? 

Admiral Scuorerre.. That is true, sir. But in this particular case 
we were unable to obtain, under civil-service rates of pay, adequate 
managerrent down there, and living conditions in that region are 
quite strained. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you feel that you can get a cheaper rocket by 
employing someone who is familiar with the comr ercial business 
that if it were manufactured by the Depart ent entirely? 

Adviral ScoorrreL. Not as a generality; no, sir. But in this 
particular case, due to the difficulties of staffing the plant under civil 
service, I feel that this is the better way to handle this particular 
problem. 

The CHAtRMAN. I remember during the war that you did that quite 
frequently. Along that line are there any other plants, or is there 
any other product being manufactured, in connection with which vou 
hire Managers, pay all the expenses and give them a fee for man- 
agement? 

Admiral ScHorerre.. We are going into two others; one at Louis- 
ville—a part of the plant is for the manufacture of cartridge cases; 
and the Convair plant at Pomona for the manufacture of guided 
missiles, 

The CuarrMAN. Did you not use the Reynolds Co. during World 
War II quite frequently in various establishments; and are you using 
them again now? 

Admiral ScHorFrFEL. The Reynolds Co.? No, sir; not at present. 

The CHarRMAN. What is the company that has this management? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. This is the National Fireworks Co. 

The CyarrMAN. And they have the proper background and 
experience? 

Admiral ScuorerreEL. They have. They managed this plant during 
the war. 

Mr. Coxe. During the war? It was not started until November 
1945. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. It was earlier in 1945, it was in the spring of 
1945. 

Mr. Cote. | do not understand this. If the problem of production 
is so difficult that you cannot get qualified personnel because of the 
scarcity of labor down there, and because of living conditions 1 in that 
area, why was the plant ever put there in the first place? 
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Admiral ScHorrret. It was put there primarily for strategic 
reasons and for reasons of availability of transportation. If you have 
adequate management available, there is a good labor market down 
there in the farms and the people who live out in the woods. It is a 
heavily wooded country. 

The CHaiRMAN. Let me ask vou this question. This has disturbed 
me a good deal. Do you ever make any comparison between what 
vou can purchase for in the open market against what it costs you to 
produce an article? 

Admiral ScHoErre.. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. How does your price run? Do you produce 
cheaper at Shumaker by having a management contract than you 
could get the product for by going out into the open market and 
buying it? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. There is no open market for rockets, sir. 
What we are doing is buying the parts in the open market 
and assembling them at Shumaker. 

The CHarrMaNn. You buy the component parts at various places, 
load them and assemble them? 

Admiral Scuorrret. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. Then it is a loading plant as well as an assembly 
plant? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Then you do not have screw machines there, 
do you? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. NO, sir. 

The CuHarraan. It is entirely a loading facility and an assembly 
plant for the fuzes and the other parts that are put together? 

Admiral ScHoerreL. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question or two. 
| think we are hitting some of the fundamentals here, as was indicated 
a moment ago by Mr. Cole. Is there any duplication, or is there any 
taking away from the Naval Powder Factory at Indian Head in this 
$45 million item? As I recall it, during the last war, the Government 
used trained personne! that had been there 40 years or more—not all 
of them, but over a continuing period of employment—manufacturing 
at least some of the ingredients of the rockets. Are you familiar with 
the Naval Powder Factory? 

Admiral SCHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Does this item take anything away from there? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. No, sir; there is not any taking away from 
there. In fact, under our program, we eventually shall have to ex- 
pand the facilities at Indian Head to meet the totality of the program. 
But Indian Head is rather restricted in its real estate and unless there 
were to be a very large and undesirable real estate addition there we 
could not do this job at Indian Head. 

Mr. Sasscer. | am not suggesting that this job be done at Indian 
Head. But | am interested as a matter of policy in the utilization of 
these naval powder factories to their fullest extent, as contrasted to 
working them down by creating these management contract situa- 
tions. 

The work done there has compared quite favorably in price with the 
work that vou have had done under management contracts, has it not? 

Captain Sawyer. May I make a statement off the record here? 
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Mr. Sasscer. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sasscer. Apparently the Department has been working to 
keep this on a relatively even keel? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. With that in mind, Mr. Chairman, | respectfully 
ask that the item on page 28 that was stricken out—lines 17, 18, and 
19 on page 28—for the Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md.: 
‘Additional inert material storage; boiler and turbine generator 
replacement,” $2,330,000, be reinstated. I think we are acting in the 
interest of safety so far as the Navy’s work is concerned to do as we 
did in several items and leave it in the bill, because if we do not, we 
will never know whether it will come up again. If we leave it in there 
isno harm done. There is no appropriation provided for it. 

The CuatrMan. The policy of the committee has been to make only 
those authorizations which are carried in the 1952 budget, except 
in one or two instances, which are supported by such compelling facts 
as to make the authorization desirable. 

Is there any justification that you can see that should cause the 
committee to change its views as to that policy with reference to 
Indian Head, Admiral? What is the urgent necessity of Indian Head 
being authorized now when there is no money provided for it in the 
fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. I am not prepared at this time to ask for any 
change in that policy, because the plans for additional technical 
facilities at Indian Head are not sufficiently firm. It would be 
desirable to have authorization for the objects mentioned here, but | 
could not urgently request a modification of your policy, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You have not any plans now even if you had an 
authorization, to carry forward as to Indian Head? 

Admiral ScHorrret. Not sufficiently firm plans to come in and 
bother you about them, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Why wasit included in the bill and in the justifications, 
then? 

Admiral Scuorerren. As I say, it would be desirable to have an 
authorization so that we could move quickly. 

Mr. Sasscer. This says that no additional real estate will be re- 
quired, and so forth? 

Admiral ScuoerFre.. The only items carried here for Indian Head 
are a little additional storage for inert materials and boiler and 
turbine generator replacement. 

The CuarrmMan. And you do not feel you can do that right now? 

Admiral Scnuorrre.. | do not think is is essential to do that right 
now, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. We are trying to take care only of those items 
that are desirable right now. 

Now, let me get this across to you, please. I know something 
about this manufacturing business. Have you given any thought to 
having the component parts manufactured at Shumaker? Your 
rockets are standard rockets, are they not? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. They have been standardized? 

Admiral ScHorrFreL. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. They have been standardized and the component 
parts are being manufactured all over the United States? 

Admiral ScHorrFre.. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And they are being purchased and shipped to 
Shumaker and assembled there, and the rocket is loaded there? 

Admiral ScHorerFEL. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaANn. Have you given any thought to doing what the 
Navy did during World War II with reference to such things as fuses, 
to have the component parts manufactured by the Navy? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Yes, sir; of course we have given thought to 
it. We feel that it would be in general inadvisable because that would 
be contracting our base where we do not need to contract the base. 
These component parts are of types that can well be manufactured in 
industry and we get the advantage of competition in their manufac- 
ture, in industry. 

The CaarrmMan. Can you buy them cheaper than you can manu- 
facture them? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. In general, sir, the cost of manufacture in 
Government plants runs about the same as it does in industry. 

The CHarrMan. It is a little higher than the average, is it not? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. It is frequently a little higher; ves, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. On what basis is this management contract? Do you 
pay a salary to a manager? What do you buy in the management 
contract? How do you determine what is in the contract, and how 
do you determine how much you shall pay the manager? How do 
you hire him, on what basis? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. He is hired by the company. Of course, all 
of the costs must be justified to the Navy’s cost inspectors. The 
Navy’s cost inspectors, I can assure you, do not pass all the things 
that a company asks for on the basis of cost. There is an agreement 
upon the fee to the company which is a-small percentage of the esti- 
mated cost. It is to the advantage of the company to keep their 
actual costs down so that the fee will represent a somewhat higher per- 
centage of their actual expenditures than would be the case- 

Mr. Doyie. What percentage is it? 

Captain Sawyer. It is exceedingly small. 

Mr. Doyrie. Well, what is it, please? 

Captain Sawyer. I would have to look that up. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. May we get that for the record? 

(The information is as follows:) 





A fee has not yet been established for National Fireworks Co. at NAD Shu- 
maker. The company is operating the depot under a ‘“‘letter of intent.’’ The fee 
is being negotiated as a small percent of the total extimated cost of operations, 
inclucing maintenance and overhead, but excluding the provisions of new facilities. 

Mr. Doyuie. Do you buy those component parts from the National 
Fireworks Co.? 

Admiral Scuorrret. No, sir. We buy the component parts and 
they have the job of assembling the component parts and managing 
the operation. 

Mr. Doytr. Do you buy any of them from the National Fireworks 
Company? 

Admiral ScHorerre.t. No, sir. 

Mr. Doy.ixr. Do you purchase those component parts on competi- 
tive bidding? 
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Admiral ScHorrreL. Primarily on competitive bidding; yes, sir. 
Some of them are negotiated bids, some are advertised competitive 
bids—all forms are competitive. 

Mr. Doyte. Do any of the fireworks companies compete for those 
component parts on bids? 

Admiral Scuorerre.. It may compete for some of those component 
parts, but that is an entirely separate transaction. 'They have to 
compete against the field. 

Mr. Doyte. I think it might be appropriate for me to remark here 
that a few years ago I understood there was a combine of the fire- 
works companies in this country and if that is still the case, it might 
be that you would not be really getting competitive bids. I do not 
know that that condition now exists; but it might be worth looking 
into. You might find virtually one coacera giving you the bid for all 
of these component parts that you buy from fireworks concerns. | 
am not sure that that condition now exists, but my information is 
that a few years ago it did. 

The CHairMan. I understand the competition is pretty kee 
Everybody is trying to make a living to pay the tacome tax and have 
a little for security and competitioa is pretty keea particularly io this 
field. I know something of this field. Without objection we will 
approve $45,679,800 for Shumaker. 

Mr. Bates. Do you expect that this will be a contiauing contract 
or do you ever expect that the Navy will take this organization over? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. When we eventually settle back, we will take 
the station back again, sir. 

Mr. Bares. This is solely an assembly plant? 

Admiral ScuorrreL. Assembly and storage plant. They have a 
range there for the proof firing of the assemblies. 

Mr. Barres. What is so complicated about that that all these efficient 
officers and civilians that we have in Navy Ordance, cannot run an 
assembly. plant? We make torpedees and we have a Naval Gun 
Factory, and so forth. I do not understand what is so complicated 
about this, when all the work is done outside, all the manufacturing 
work is done outside. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir; but the assembly of these things has 
to be done very carefully and with great attention, the most meticulous 
attention to safety. 

Mr. Bares. Is that not also the case with vour torpedoes? 

Admiral Scuorrrec. In regard to torpedoes, except for the war- 
head, safety does not enter into it very greatly. There is a different 
series of skills, great skill is required in torpedo, but it is a different 
kind of skall. 

The CuHarrMan. How many Navy personnel are detailed there as 
inspectors and in order to see that costs are kept in balance? 

Captain Sawyer. Eighteen officers and about 100 civilians, civil 
service people. 

The CuarrmMan. Eighteen Navy officers, most of them inspectors? 

Captain Sawyer. That is correct. 

The CuairmMan. What is the rank of officer that is sent there? 

Captain Sawyer. Captain. 

The CuHartrMaNn. Has he ever had any experience in the past in 
managing a manufacturing plant? 
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Captain Sawyer. He has had a tour of duty as inspector in the 
Pittsfield plant of the General Electric Co. He has been a naval 
inspector of ordnance at the Ford Instrument Co. in Long Island, 
on another tour of duty. 

The CHarrMan. The next item is Naval Gun Factory, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Sasscer. Before we go on to that, I would like to ask that the 
item that we jusi discussed on page 28 be temporarily passed over. 

The CuarrmMan. What item is that? 

Mr. Sasscer. Indian Head Powder Factory. 

The CuairmMan. Without objection, we will pass over Indian Head 
Powder Factory for the time being. 

The next item is the Naval Gua Factory, Washington, D. C. 

Admiral Tuurser. No appropriation is requested. 

The CHairMan. The next item is Naval Ordaance Laboratory, 
White Oak, Md. 

Admiral Tourser. The appropriation requested is $714,400. 

The CuarrmMan. Tell the committee something about White Oak. 

Admiral Scuorrret. The funds we are requesting here are for the 
completion of an antisubmarine test vessel, for some additional 
facilities for research and development in ammunition and explosives 
and for relocation of our underwater acoustic calibration facility. 
We have out there, sir, a high-pressure tank which has never been 
instrumented. We want to get that tank instrumented so we can 
test items of underwater ordnance under conditions of great pressure, 
simulating what they would get at great depths in the sea. There 
is no comparable facility anywhere in the United States. 

In this vessel we hope to be able to test things under conditions 
simulating depths as much as 2,000 feet in the sea. 

The research and development facility for ammunition consists of a 
number of small buildings in which we want to carry on work of the 
nature indicated with safety and with expedition. 

The relocation of the underwater acoustic calibration facility is the 
relocation from the Barcroft Reservoir down here below Alexandria 
to a reservoir on the headwaters of the Patuxent River known as 
Triadelphia. Boats are beginning to appear down there at Barcroft, 
people are building houses around there, and things of that sort, and 
the noises are getting to be so prevalent that we cannot carry on our 
work there, so we want to move up to this other lake which is up here 
in Marvland a short distance. 

The CuarrMan. Why was it necessary to have such a large area 
for this White Oak plant—872 acres of ground? <A large portion of 
it is not being utilized at all. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. If you drive out on some of those back roads 
] think you will find that much of it is being utilized. Of course, 
there is the laboratory building itself. Then some distance away 
there are special nonmagnetic buildings well separated from all mag- 
netic influences out among some of those little hills. 

The CuatrrMan. Without objection, we will approve $714,400. 

The next item is Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 

Admiral THurser. No appropriation is requested for the rest of 
the ordnance items. 

The CuatrmMan. That winds up the Bureau of Ordnance? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Admiral. Let us take up the Bureau 
of Ships. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. G. C. KLEIN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS, FOR FIELD ACTIVITIES 


The first item is the Naval Engineering Experiment Station, Annap- 
olis, Md.: Improve utilities system, extend fresh water facility, 
$2,689,500. Give us some information in regard to this item. What 
is this improved utility svstem? 

Admiral Kuein. It includes the electrical system, also the steam 
system and the distribution systems. We have one photograph here 
that will give you an excellent idea of why it is necessary to do some- 
thing about the electrical distribution system there. It sort of grew, 
like Topsy. 

The CuHatrMan,. This is an experimental station? 

Admiral Kuern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corie. Where is it located? 

Admiral Kuri. At Annapolis, Md. 

Mr. Cour. | can read that; but where? 

Admiral Jetytey. Across the river from the Naval Academy. 

The CuarrMan. What kind of experiments do you carry on there? 
What was the primary objective in establishing this? What kind of 
experiments are vou doing? 

Admiral Kier. Research and development, involving investiga- 
tion and tests of engineering experiments on materials, fuels, lubri- 
cants, including the drawing up of specifications for fuels, lubricants, 
packing, insulation, machinery accessories and equipment, and the 
causes for machinery failures. 

The CuarrMan. This was established in 1908? 

Admiral Kien. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. And you have there now 1,157 people employed 

Admiral Kier. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. Most of them civil-service employees? 

Admiral Kein. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How large a naval officer personnel have you 
there? 

Admiral Kirin. Sixteen officers and one enlisted. 

The CHarrMANn. It is strictly experimental work of the type that 
you have just indicated? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What about your fresh-water facility? Do you 
not have good drinking water there? 

Admiral Kirin. The water is potable, it is good water, but the 
quantity is insufficient; the storage capacity is insufficient. ‘There 
are’some additional units of housing being built and, regardless of 
that, there is still an insufficient supply of water. 

The CHarrMan. Now you want to go up about 400 personnel, but 
you have enough to take care of the 1,157 personnel, do you not? 

Admiral Kier. No, sir; they find that the supply is not adequate. 

The CuarrMan. Do you get it from the city of Annapolis? 

Admiral Kier. No, sir. 

Admiral Jetty. We have our own wells. 

The CuarrMANn. You have your own waterworks system? 
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Admiral Jettey. We have our own water wells. 

Mr. Bares. Is this connected at all with the engineering school? 

Admiral Kuern. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. The students do not get into this? 

Admiral Kier. They may go there for certain observations or 
tests that are going on, but it is not set up as a part of the school. 

Mr. Bares. If the students go to Monterey they will not have 
access to this plant? 

Admiral Kuiern. Not without coming here; that is correct. 

Mr. Bares. That will relieve the load on the water facilities? 

Admiral Jeviey. It is a separate system. The Naval Academy 
has its own well there. This is across the river with a separate set 
of wells. The engineering school is on the Naval Academy side. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we will approve $2, 689,500 for 
the Naval Engineering Experiment Station, Annapolis. 

The ne xt item is Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass.: Improve power 
plant, $2,310,000. 

Without objection, we will approve $2,310,000 for Naval Shipyard, 
Boston. 

The next item is Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash., $1,204,500. 

Admiral THurser. We are asking for the whole amount. 

Mr. Coie. Why do you need authori ity to replace a boiler? 

Admiral Jettey. That is one thing that I have known of personally 
in the last 5 years that has been debated almost annually. Some 
years we do have to do it and other years we do not. This year the 
ruling of the comptrollers and the lawyers was that we would have to 
ask for it. I believe it was done on the basis that we are taking 1918 
boilers which were small boiler pressure and small capacity and 
replacing them with 1951 boilers, high pressure and high capacity. 

The CHarrman. It all depends on what is being done in the par- 
ticular place? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Without objec tion, we will approve the $1,204,500 
for Naval Shipyard, Bremerton. 

The next item is Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y., $5,695,800. 

Admiral Tourer. We are asking for the whole wales 

Mr. Coir. What is there about drydock No. 3 which makes it 
necessary to be reconstructed? 

Admiral Kier. It is a timber dock and the condition of the 
material is such that it is unsafe to use. 

Mr. Cote. A timber dock? 

Admiral Kie1n. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jettey. We had two of them in New York built entirely 
out of timber, built around 1890 or 1900. We rebuilt one under 
WPA in the thirties; this is the second. 

The CuairMaN Without objection, we will approve the item for 
Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y., $5,695,800. 

The next item is David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md., 
$1,820,500. 

Admiral Tuurser. We are asking for the full amount. 

The CHatrMan Let us see what you are going to do with this 
money. You are asking for heating facilities to support 3-meter 
wind tunnels, 36-inch variable- -pressure water tunnel, and so forth. 
Without objection, we will approve this item. 
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Mr. Wicxersuam. I would like to ask why they have to consult 
the British with reference to the wind tunnels. 

Admiral Kue1n. So far as I know, there is no requirement that we 
consult with the British. So far as I know, we do not. 

Adiniral JELLEY. In our justification we say that the British are 
constaucting four large tunnels and we are checking with them. 

Admiral Kirin. It is only a matter of the transfer of information. 

Mr. WickersuHam. In other words, this is new and you have to 
obtain some information from the British? 

Admiral Kuie1n. We do not obtain the information from the British 
except insofar as to what they are actually doing and in connection 
with the results that they are getting. 

The CHarrMan. The next item is Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, 
Calif., $9,436,500? 

Admiral Tuursper. We are asking for the full amount. 

The CuarrMan. Well, that is a great shipyard. Without objec- 
tion, we will approve that item. 

The next item is Naval Shipyard, Norfolk (Portsmouth), Va., 
$8,033,300. 

Without objection, we will approve $8,033,300 for the Naval Ship- 
yard, Norfolk, Va. 

The next item is Naval Shipyard, Boiler Test Factory, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $5,131,000. 

Admiral THurser. We are asking for $3,981,500. 

The CHarrMaNn. That is a research laboratory. That is one that 
was established in 1871. Without objection, we will approve that. 

The next item is the Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa., $6,313,200. 

Admiral THurser. We are asking for the full amount. 

Mr. Bates. What are water-treatment facilities? 

Admiral Kier. They have deep-water wells there and they have 
found that there is so much iron oxide in the water that the chlorina- 
tion is not now safe. They are not sure that they are getting safe, 
potable water to drink. 

Mr. Barss. You have a connection up there with the city of 
Philadelphia? 

Admiral Kur IN. We do have a connection with the city. 

Mr. Bares. Is it cheaper to get it from the city or to do it this way? 

Admiral Ries. It is cheaper by about a half a million dollars to 
produce new wells and to put in the installation requested here. The 
city would need additional pumps and also larger pipelines to run 
down South Broad Street. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection we will approve the full amount, 
$6,313,200. 

The next item is Naval Electronics Laboratory, Point Loma, Calif.: 
Model range building for antenna testing, $233,200. Without objec- 
tion, we will approve the full amount requested. 

The next item is Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H., $4,185,500. 

Admiral Tuurser. We are asking for the full amount. 

Mr. Coz. Is there some ship construction going on at Portsmouth? 

Admiral Kier. There is, yes, sir; submarines. 

The CuarrMan. Where are we building the experimental sub- 
marines? 

Admiral Kier. At the Electric Boat Co. 

The CuatrmMan. Both of them are being built by Electric Boat? 





Admiral Kuern. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We are going to try to get a rule on that building 
to make that money available. I forgot about that until today. | 
will appear before the Rules Committee, or some of us will appear 
before the Rules Committee, and we will try to get it out so you will 
get that money to carry on the construction. 

Without objection we will approve this item for Portsmouth. 

Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, Calif.: Modernize drydocks 
Nos. 2 and 3, $630,800. 

Admiral THurser. That will be reduced to $119,800 because of 
existing authorization. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection we will approve that. 

Now, your next item is Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, Calif.: New laboratory building, $8,580,000. 

Admiral Tuurrer. We are asking for that amount. 

Mr. Coxe. Tell me a little something about the nature of this 
research activity. 

Admiral Kiety. The main laboratory is to conduct research and 
development and investigate and test radiological safety programs, 
and consequences of dispersed fissionable materials, and other radio- 
active substances, and develop corrective measures. This laboratory 
is the only one of its kind, and it does work for the Bureau of Ordnance, 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
the Bureau of Ships, the Air Force, the Army, Joint Task Force 3, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Cour. It is the only one of its kind? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaAn. Without objection this item of $8,580,000 is 
approved. 

Mr. Core. I judge that the new Radiological Laboratory at San 
Francisco is the only new facility requested by the Bureau of Ships. 
The remainder of your authorization js for the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing facilities? 

Admira] Kuerx. At San Francisco; ves, sir. There are some new 
buildings at the other places, there are four. 

Mr. Coir. But substantially the request of the Bureau of Ships is 
for the rehabilitation of existing facilities? 

Admiral Kier. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Is that brought about due to the expansion of the 
fleet, or what brings it about? 

Admiral Kier. By expansion of the fleet and obsolescence, as in 
the case of the drydocks. 

The Cuarrman. And the modernization of some of the facilities in 
the present plant? 

Admiral Kuen. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now, we will take up the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. G. W. BAUERNSCHMIDT, DEPUTY 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


The CuarrMan. The first item is Navy Shipyard, Boston, Mass. 
(fuel facility): Aviation gasoline and jet fuel bulk storage ; $2,766,500. 
Is this an enlargement of the present facilities? 
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Admiral BAUERNSCHMIDT. Yes, sir. 
The CuHarrMan, Is it necessary on account of the expansion of the 
fleet? 

Admiral BAvERNScHMIDT. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Or is it taking the place of some obsolescent 
facilities that you have now? 


: Admiral Bavrernscumip?t, This is in part making good the total 
4 deficiencies we have in fuel storage. 
: The CaairMan. Without objection we will approve it. 


Mr. Coxe. Can you give us an explanation of why it is necessary 
to expand your fuel-storage facilities now? 

Admiral BAvERNScHMIDT. Yes, sir. 
: Mr. Cote. Is it necessary in order to support a fleet of aircraft 
3 that is much less than during wartime? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cote. I still do not understand why vou need more fuel storage 
now to support a small fleet than you used during wartime when you 








had a larger fleet. 
‘ Admiral Bavernscumipr. | would say that our fleet grew during 
‘ the war and the production of the fuel industry for military purposes 
Z grew with it. Come the next war we require fuel on hand for a sizable 
fleet, fuel sufficient to permit us to operate with safety until the fuel 
industry can start and begin to supply our needs. 
Mr. Coxe. You took fuel out of the production pipeline during 
the war operation? 
Admiral Bavernscumipr. That is correct. 
Mr. Coir. And now you plan to store it? 
: Admiral Bavernscumipt. Yes, sir. 
: Mr. WickersHAm. I should like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 
; The CuarrmMan. Mr. Wickersham. 
: Mr. WickersHaM. Admiral, do you think that it is absolutely 
' necessary that you acquire 15 acres of land at $10,000 an acre? 
: Admiral BAvreRNscHMIp?. Yes, sir. 
F Mr. WickersHam. You cannot get any land any cheaper than that 


in the vicinity adjacent to your installation? 

Admiral BAvprnscumipr. There is only one parcel of land adjacent 
to what we already have which is available. 

Mr. WickrrsHamM. Is it unimproved land? 

Admiral BAverNscHMip?. Yes, sir; it is unimproved. 

Admiral Jettey. No, it is improved city land. 

Admiral BaverNscumipt. There are no buildings on it. 

Admiral Jetury. It is $10,000 an acre. 

Mr. WickersHAM. It is $10,000 an acre? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersHAM. That is just one more illustration of why I wish 
you would come out in the West and get some of your land for 
expansion. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Now, this is up in Boston. Let us keep it up there. 
That is the birthplace of the American Navy, is it not? Where is 
this located in the shipyard, Admiral? 

Admiral Je.tiey. It is about 2 miles north of the shipyard, up the 
branch of the river there. 
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The CuarrMan. That $2,766,500 is approved. 

Now, the next item is Naval Advance Base Depot, Davisville, 
R. IL.: Storage facilities, $1,670,900. The full amount there is 
authorized. ‘That is for the same reason, the same purpose? 

Admiral Bavrernscumipt. No, sir, this is for storage, not fuel; this 
is for the storage of supplies. 

The CuarrMan. Oh, it is for the storage of supplies? 

Admiral Bavernscumipt. Yes. 

The CuatrrMANn. What kind of supplies are you going to put there? 

Admiral BAverNscumipt. These are supplies for advanced bases, 
sir. 

The CHatRMAN. Supplies for advanced bases? 

Admiral BavrerNscHmipT. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. This was established in 1942. You have now 
1,314 people working there? 

Admiral BAvERNScCHMIDT. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you have 1,739 acres of land. How many 
warehouses do you have there? 

Admiral BAvrrRNscumipt. As of May 31, 1951, the gross square 
feet of covered space is 1,156,000 feet, a substantial part of which is 
represented by buildings which are not warehouses, but are drill halls, 
administration buildings, and even a swimming pool. 

The CHarrMAN. What is this money going to be used for, a ware- 
house? 

Admiral BAveRNscHMiptT. We are asking for warehousing. 

The Cuarrman. What additional square footage will this produce? 

Admiral BAvERNscHMIDT. 120,000 square feet. 

The CHarrRMAN. 120,000 square feet more than you have now? 

Admiral BAUERNSCHMIDT. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMAN. You have now how many square feet of storage 
space? 

Admiral Bavernscumipt. Including the unsatisfactory type we 
have 1,156,000 square feet. 

The CuHarrman. By using the words “unsatisfactory type’ the 
committee understands the warehouses you have now will not protect 
the articles stored therein satisfactorily and are subject to leaks or 
other damage and deterioration? 

Admiral Bavernscumipt. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And this takes the place of that storage and kind 
of alleviates the situation. 

Without objection, this item of $1,670,9V0 is approved. 

Mr. Bares. What is this 663,000, Admiral, on C8—2-1? 

Admiral BavrerNnscHMipt. That is the acceptable storage. 

Mr. Bates. Acceptable storage? 

Admiral BAvUERNScHMIDT. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, your next item is “Electronics Supply Office, 
Great Lakes, Ill.”’: Electronics supply office building, $4,053,100. 

What are you going to do there? 

Admiral BAvurRNscHMiptT. We, at the present time, have people 
working in extraordinarily congested areas. The space per person is 
such as to be distinctly unsatisfactory. There is no room for expan- 
sion. There is only sufficient space for a minimum of acceptable work. 
These people are controlling the supplies of electronics materials and 
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their distribution throughout the world. Any further expansion 
would result in less than acceptable operations. 

The CuHartrmMaNn. This is merely for warehousing of the electronic 
supplies? 

Admiral BAvERNscHMIp?T. No, sir; these are not warehouses. This 
a building to house the people who control the supplies. 

Mr. Co.r. For administration? 

Admiral BavreRNscuMipT. Yes, sir; for administration. 

Mr. Corr. A new building? 

Admiral BAvERNSCHMIDT. Yes, sir; a new building. 

Mr. Corts. To be put on five-tenths of an acre? 

Admiral BAvrERNscHMIDT. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, 255,000 square teet ot space. 

Mr. Bares. Did you lease a building during the last war, Admiral? 
Admiral Baurrnscumipt. We had no such operation during the 
last war. 

Mr. Barrs. Where did you nave ESO, at Chicago, or Great Lakes? 

Admiral BAvERNScHMip?T. That was after the war, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Was that after the war? 

Admiral BAvEeRNscumipt. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. This is just for that building? 

Admiral BaverNscumipt. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMaNn. Without objection that is approved. 

The next one is Naval Supply Depot, Great Lakes, Ill.: Ware- 
houses and office space, $3,740,000. That was established in July, 
1947. Now, let us see, you have 490 people there. What kind of a 
supply depot is this, Admiral? 

Admiral BAverNscumipT. This is a general supply depot to pro- 
vide supplies for that part of the Navy in the Middle West, largely the 
training station at Great Lakes, and there are many reserve activities 
around there also. 

The CHarrMan. $3,740,000, all right. 

Now, your next one is Naval Advance Base Depot, Gulfport, Miss.: 
Storage facilities, $4,400,000. 

Admiral Tourser. We are asking $3,000,000 on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHarrMAN. $3,000,000? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. You have 22 people employed in 
this set-up? 

Admiral THursBeEr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You hope to expand to 78 people. You have 647 
acres here and this was established in 1942 Now, let us see what you 
are going to do with that $3,000,000. You are going to build a 200 
by 600 warehouse? 

Admiral BaverNnscumipt. We are asking for two warehouses, Mr. 
Chairman, and they are also to house advance base material, as is the 
case at Davisville. . 

The Cuarrman. How many additional square feet does this add? 
You have 1,282,428 square feet there now, and with this expenditure 
it means an additional—how many square feet? 

Admiral Bavernscumipt. 240,000 square feet, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That will accommodate the fleet in the Gulf area? 
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Admiral BavrerNnscumipt. No, sir, that is to accommodate ad- 
vance base material. 

The CuatrmMan. Advance base material? 

Admiral BAvERNscHMIDT. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. What do you mean by advance base material? 

Admiral Jetutey. That is materials that the Seabees will use both 
in their operations and construction. 

Mr. Coxe. Is this for two warehouses or three? 

Admiral Jettey. We are only asking for two warehouses at this 
time. 

The CHatrmMan. Your next item is Naval Supply Depot, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.: Storage and supply handling facilities, $17,919,800. 

Admiral THurser. We are asking for only $11,122,600 in appro- 
priations. 

The CuHarrMan. This is a new activity? 

Admiral BAvERNSCHMIDT. Yes, sir; it is. 

The CHarrMan. Now let us hear something about the establish- 
ment of this new activity. 

Admiral BaurrnscumMipt. We assume that there will be for the 
Navy for storage and maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
purchased under this year’s appropriation, one billion and a quarter 
dollars’ worth of material that will require 10,000,000 square feet of 
covered storage. Of that we expect to lease 4,000,000 square feet. 
We have 1,000,000 available in our own activities. The total we are 
asking for in this whole appropriation is a little over 1,000,000. We 
end up with a deficit of 3,000,000. How we are going to accommodate 
that, we do not know at the present time. So, we are asking for less 
total storage than we have a foreseeable requirement for. We 
originally estimated a somewhat larger, as a matter of fact, a much 
greater amount of material. 

At that time we had proposed to establish not only this particular 
depot, but a full-grown supply center in southeastern United States. 
That area was selected because an analysis of transportation during 
World Wars I and II indicated an overcongestion of the ports and 
railroads of the North while there were substantial transportation 
facilities and port facilities available in southeastern United States. 

Furthermore, we have everything concentrated in northeastern 
United States today which, from a dispersal point of view, is unsatis- 
factory. Therefore, today we have proposed to place the major por- 
tion of our new construction in southeastern United States. 

When the reduction in amounts to be acquired came, the reduction 
in the amount of hard goods, the-Chief of Naval Operations elimi- 
nated, for the time being, or deferred, the supply center in southeastern 
United States, but left in the Jacksonville depot. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Admiral, do you not think that there is a 
problem that should be given a little bit further study before you do 
any of this construction? You made a survey and decided that you 
thought probably vou would establish a large base in the southeastern 
part of the United States. After further study you decided to abandon 
it for the time being. 

Now, you want to go down to this naval establishment at Jackson- 
ville, and you want to build one there. Of course, if you are per- 
mitted to do so, why, then, the economical thing would be to expand 
this one instead of building one somewhere else, and so it looks to me 
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as though you better make a restudy of the whole project, because 
all of this only relates to total mobilization, all-out war. 

Now, we have big warehouses at Norfolk, and one at Bayonne, 
and I cannot see, to save my neck, the justification of putting in a 
new establishment anywhere just at this time unless world conditions 
get worse than they are right now. 
~ The fleet is only going to be increased by about 400 ships. We 
have 700 now, and the Secretary said it is going to be increased to 
possibly 1,100. The manpower is only going up to 600,000 or 800,000 
or 900,000, and your requirements will be all shaped around the size 
of the fleet and the size of the personnel in the fleet. 

Now, let us take our money and buy something to fight with, 
equipment, weapons, and ammunition, but let us not take all of our 
money to provide everything because you think probably it is an 
opportune time to make an all-out around-the-wheel expansion to 
mect most anything that might arise. I have talked to the admiral 
and the Secretary about it. I do not think either one of these depots 
are justified at this time. 

Admiral BAvERNscHMipT. We still must have storage, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CuarrMAN. We will have it; do not worry about that. Every- 
thing will be housed somewhere. You will have plenty of space now 
by rearranging this barrel and that barrel, you will have plenty of 
space in your establishment. 

You did not need it during World War II when you had 11,000 
ships and about 3,000,000 men. You did not need it then, but now 
you want to go all-out; and, of course, | do not blame you. A man 
wants to work out a program that is satisfactory, and to have every- 
thing taken care of; but money is getting a little scarce, Admiral, and 
it is going to get scarcer too. 

So, | am going to ask the committee to strike this out with the 
understanding that the Department will make a completely new 
study of their entire warehousing facilities, because we are just build- 
ing warehouses and warehouses all over the whole country. 

We want you to have what you need to protect property, but at 
the same time let us not build anything unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary to do so. 

Mr. WickersHAM. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuairman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHAM. If you did build this supply depot at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., would this 400 acres at $275,000 be absolutely necessary? 

Admiral BAvERNSCHMIDT. Yes, sir; I would say that it would be, 
to give adequate security and room for open storage. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, can you by October make a restudy and 
resurvey and submit it to the whole committee after that restudy of 
your warehousing program? 

Admiral BAvERNscHMIDT. Certainly, we can. 

The CuHarrMan. With that understanding, we will strike out the 
supply depot at Jacksonville. 

Mr. Bares. Where are you going to put all of the stuff that they 
are going to buy this year? 

The CuarrmMan. This will take a while; it will take 2 years to 
build it, and they will have ample space to take care of it. This is to 
take care of the situation for the future. 
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Mr. Bates. Is this in addition to that major warehouse you 
wanted in the Southeast? 

Admiral BaverNscumipT. This is in addition, a request con- 
currently with that. 

Mr. Bares. Regardless of what you do with the other depot, you 
still need this one; is that correct? 

Admiral BAvEeRNscuMiIpT. Yes; we still need this one. There 
would be substantial savings resulting from having this because at 
the present time we are required to support Green Cove Springs, with 
its substantial number of reserve ships, out of Norfolk. 

Mr. Bares. You did not have that during the war? 

Admiral BaverNnscumipt. No; we did not have that during the war. 
Furthermore, there is in the offing at Mayport a turning basin for 
carriers, Which is going to result in operating ships coming to that area. 

The Cuarrman. In that connection we have provided for ware- 
houses to take care of that in the Jacksonville base. 

Mr. Bares. But there are those additional supplies 

The CHarrMan. Turn back there to Mayport, and the turning 
basin has not yet been built. 

Admiral BAveRNscHMiptT. Neither has this warehouse. 

The CuHarrMan. I suggest that the proper thing and the best thing 
for the committee to do is to let the admiral make a restudy and re- 
survey of this matter, and we will have a special hearing on it in 
October. 

Mr. WickrersHAM. Would it not be better to just pass it over, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. No; we have to get out a bill, and the best thing 
would be to strike it out of the bill. 

Without objection, we will strike out this $17,919,800, and we will 
look into the whole question of these warehouse facilities in October 
after a restudy and resurvey. 

The next item is ““Naval Supply Depot, Newport, R. I., Melville, 
fuel facility: Aviation gasoline and jet-fuel bulk storage; fuel-oil bulk 
storage; cold-storage plant,’ $12,804,000. 

Admiral Tuursper. We are asking for $3,399,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. $3,399,000? 

Admiral THurBeEr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

“Navy Supply Center, Norfolk, Va.: Bulk storage of aviation 
gasoline, jet fuel, and fuel oil, at Yorktown Annex, Cheatham Annex, 
and Craney Island,’ $12,764,400. 

Admiral Tourser. We are asking for the full amount, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CuarrmMan. All right; we know all about this base. Without 
objection, the $12,764,400 is agreed to. 

The next item is ‘General Service Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Office building,” $2,054,600. Without objection it is agreed to. 

“Casco Bay fuel facility, Portland, Maine: Aviation gasoline and 
jet-fuel bulk storage; fuel-oil bulk storage (first imerement),”’ 
$21,569,900. What is the total amount you are requesting, $1,666,000? 

Admiral Tourser. There are three projects, $1,166,000; $3,520,000; 
and $500,000, a total of $5,186,000. 

The CuatrMan. What is the amount there? 

Admiral Tuurser. $1,166,000 for Casco Bay. 
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The Cuarrman. Add them all up, Admiral. 

Admiral TuurBer. $1,666,000 for the Casco Bay fuel facility, and 
$3,520,000 for the next item, “Navy bulk fuel facility at Portland, 
Maine.”’ 

The CHarrMAN. What is the total? 

Admiral THursBer. They are two separate items in the bill, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. I note you have put them all in the one item. 
What is the total that goes to Portland, Maine, instead of $21,000,000? 

Admiral JeLLey. $1,666,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is $1,666,000, and then in addition to that there 
is $3,520,000. Add those two together. 

Admiral Jetuey. Then there is another $500,000 in there, which is 
C8-16-1. 

Admiral THurser. For the Casco Bay fuel facility, which is Port- 
land, it is $1,666,000. 

Mr. WickrersHam. And the other one is $3,520,000? 

Admiral Tourser. The Navy bulk fuel facility at Portland, 
Maine, which is the next item in the bill, is $3,520,000. 

Mr. Smarr. And you are asking for the full amount of that. 

Admiral Tuurser. We are asking for the full amount on the Navy 
bulk fuel facility. 

Mr. Bares. Where is that $500,000? On what page is that? 

Mr. Smarr. C8-16-1. 

Admiral THursper. You are asking about the $500,000; is that the 
question? 

Mr. Bares. Yes; I found it. It is out of place here. 

The CHarRMAN. Now, the committee will take a recess until 
tomorrow morning, when we start with the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

I want to thank the representatives of the Department for coming 
up this morning. We will take a recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, and I hope all of the members will be back here at that 
time so we can go to work immediately. 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee recessed until tomorrow, 
Thursday, July 5, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrmMan. The committee will be in order. When the com- 
mittee adjourned yesterday we had reached “Medical facilities.” 
Admiral Pugh is present, Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, and we should like to have from him a general statement af 
medical facilities for the Navy. 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. H. L. PUGH, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY; AND CAPT. A. W. EYER, DIRECTOR, 
PLANNING DIVISION 


Admiral, do you have a general statement / 

Admiral Puau. I have, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Admiral Pueu. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is my privilege to be 
here today to inform vour committee that the projects requested for 
medical activities of the Navy in the fiscal year 1952 public-works 
program conform with the need to meet partially the current and 
expanded requirements of the Department of the Navy for medica! 
care. The program for expansion of hospital facilities of the Armed 
Forces to meet the continuing medical needs of the augmented mili- 
tary forces has been developed and approved by the Armed Forces 
Medical Policy Council, the Secret: ary of Defense, and the Bureau of 
the Budget. In the development of this program the following pol- 
icy was utilized as the criteria: 

(a2) The use to the greatest possible extent of medical facilities now 
in operation or in the possession of the Navy suitable for rehabilita- 
tion; 

(6) The use of good quality temporary construction for building 
additional patient- -bed spaces onto existing hospitals having clinical 
facilities and services capable of supporting such expansion ; 

(c) The use of a limited amount of permanent construction at sta- 
tions requiring additional permanent facilities to support peacetime 
operations, and where expansion of hospital-bed capacity is required. 

(d) That cross-servicing or joint utilization of medical facilities 
for military personnel of the Armed Forces will be implemented to 
the greatest extent feasible. 

The total authorization requested in the medical-facilities program 
amounts to $45,500,000, of which $44,500,000 is for continental proj- 
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ects and $1,000,000 for overseas projects. The items in this con- 
struction program are: 

(1) Additional research facilities at the Naval Medical Research 
Institute, Bethesda ; 

(2) Medical-supply-depot facilities at Edgewater, N. J. 

(3) A 300-bed hospital in temporary construction in the vicinity 
of Long Beach, Calif. 

(4) The enlargement of the surgical operating-room suite, the mess 
hall, and galley of building No. 5 and improvements to the heating 
plant at Newport, R. I. 

(5) An 800-bed hospital in permanent construction at Norfolk, Va. 

(6) The modernization of the power plant at the naval hospital, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

(7) A 500-bed permanent addition and a 400-bed temporary addi- 
tion to the naval hospital, Great Lakes, Ill. 

(8) A 1,000-bed permanent addition to the naval hospital, San 
Diego, Calif. 

(9) Installation of an auxiliary water line from Fort Gulick and 
the installation of an auxiliary power line from the naval air station 
for the naval hospital, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

(10) The fourth and final increment appropriation of $6,750,000 
for the construction of the 350-bed hospital at Guam. 

(11) A permanent dental-clinic building on Guam. 

(12) Hospital corpsmen’s barracks at Yokosuka, Japan. 

A more detailed description of the above projects follows: 

The construction of an addition to the Naval Medical Research 
Institute at the Naval Medical Center in Bethesda is one of immediate 
need. 

The Cuamman. Now, you are are going to discuss each item sepa- 
rately ¢ 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then we shall turn to the bill and take up the first 
item under “Medical facilities, Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md.: 
Construction of addition to Medical Research Laboratory, $1,650,000.” 

Admiral Tuurner. There is no appropriation requested for that. 

The Carman. I want you to make a statement in regard to this 
item, Admiral. 

Admiral Pueu. The present space available for the various inves- 
tigations for which the institute 1s responsible is inadequate for effec- 
tively carrying out research projects. Important advances in the 
study of the biologic effects of radiation weapons and the medical 
defensive aspects of atomic warfare are suffering for lack of space 
and facility. This is not a temporary expediency, but is a requirement 
for the future and the continuing need for investigations into the 
medical aspects of adaptations and tolerances of human beings in 
modern warfare. This project will provide for approximately 28,000 
square feet of floor space for research laboratories and supporting 
services. 

The CHarrman. Now, you asked for $1,650,000 for Bethesda and 
no money was made available in the 1952 budget. May Lask you why 
the Budget objected to this item that you consider of such great im- 
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The Cuamman. Yes. Was it recommended by the Navy Depart- 
ment £ 

Admiral Tourer. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Puen. It was. 

The Cuairman. But the Bureau of the Budget did not make the 
money available / 

Admiral Puc. That is right. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, you are asking why they did not make it 
available; is that right? I just want to be sure what your question 
Was. 

Admiral Puen. I do not know why they did not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to know why the Budget objected to any- 
(hing as important as these facilities at Bethesda. You have pointed 
out in your general statement and in the justifications the urgent 
necessity of this expenditure, based upon certain facts. I am just 
wondering why every facility is not made available to take care of the 
situation growing out of the Korean campaign. As a matter of fact, 
items of this sort, in my judgment, ought to have priority over the 
building of a warehouse. 

Mr. Cove. Further than that, Mr. Chairman, I recall that, I think 
it was Secretary Lovett, assured the committee that no public-works 
item requested by the Defense Departinent had been turned down by 
the Bureau of the Budget and I was surprised to hear subsequently 
from time to time of indications that the Bureau of the Budget had 
exercised some kind of summary authority in rejecting specific 
projects. 

[ would like to inquire whether this project, with respect to the 
Bethesda Hospital, was rejected by the Budget Bureau or whether it 
was thrown out by the Department of Defense before it got to the 
Budget. 

Admiral Puen. It was rejected by the Budget Bureau, sir. 

Mr. Corr. I am at a loss to ay und why, because, whether it 
was Secretary Lovett or somebody else, one of the representatives of 


| the Department indicated that the Budget Bureau had not rejected 


a single item. 
The CHamman. Members of the committee, it seems to me that 


© while we have adopted a certain policy of not approving projects 


where the money was not made available in fiscal vear 1952 budget. 


> there have been several instances of an emergency ¢ ‘haracter where the 


apparent need warranted our making exceptions in that policy. I 
think in a case like this we are warranted in making an exception and 
granting the authorization. We know the character of this expendi- 


» ture. It grows out of new weapons and new types of disabilities and 


certainly we should not deny to the defenders of the country the 


» opportunity of having the very best, the most skilled medical service 


' that the Nation is able to give them. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, this does not relate to the treatment 
of patients but is in connection with research; is that right 4 

Admiral Puen. That is correct. It relates to research but that 
in<lirectly relates to the treatment of patients. 

Mr. C ‘OLE. That is, eventually? | ya 2 

‘Weliiithla PP pings. legit | to eisdimocnt VIET 904 299i ,OLffO) 

The CHatrmMan. You hi Lve-FA9 TO baa Aad, to Tpasape) anongiss 
how to treat them. I certainly don’t want them to experiment on me 
if I go out there. I want them to know what they are doing. 
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Mr. Jounson. Have you not had exhaustive research on this since 
1945, Admiral? 

Admiral Pueu. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought we had research in various places on this. 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir; but every day new problems arise that 
require new research and a lot of this research will be designed, not 
to treat patients, but to prevent their becoming patients. 

Mr. Jounson. You mean this is for the protection of the civilian 
population ? 

Mr. Price. Are there any other research laboratories of this char- 
acter in the Government at the present time ? 

Admiral Puen. I could not answer that, sir, but I should suppose 
that there are. 

Mr. Pricr. What about the atomic-energy program’? Are there 
any laboratories of this nature in that program ? 

Admiral Puen. All of our research projects, sir, are screened by 
agencies whose business it is to see whether or not there is useless dupli- 

cation, und if there were we would not be permitted to undertake that 
research. There is bound to be some duplication, but I think it is 
kept at a minimum. 

Mr. Price. Could that have been the reason for deferring this in 
the present budget ? 

Admiral Puen. I do not think it was, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, tell us the difference between this particular 
project and the project that we approved yesterday, the Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratory at San Francisco, in the amount of $s 
mil‘ion ? 

Admiral Jetitey. Briefly, Congressman, the one at San Francisco 
is working on materials—that is, how to clean up ships and buildings 
and planes after an atomic attack, while the one at Bethesda deals with 
human beings, how to prevent disability or cure human beings after 
an atomic attack. One has to do with materials and the other with 
people. 

The Cuatrman. I think the committee is clearly warranted in ap- 
proving the authorization and without objection we shall approve 
the authorization, notwithstanding that the money is not made 
available. 

Admiral, before we go further, I wish you would tell us. briefly 
the set-up as between ‘the three services, ‘cone erning your medical 
supervision, how it is headed, how it is functioning; I have in mind the 
Medical Advisory Council. 

Admiral Pueu. At present, sir, there is a new chairman, Dr. W. 
Randolph Lovelace, of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The Cuarrman. Who else is on the Council? 

Admiral Puen. There are three other civilian members. One is 
Dr. Ravdin, the John Bartin professor of surgery at the University 
of Pennsylvania. A third member will be the successor of Dr. Love 
lace. Dr. Lovelace was a member of the Council and moved up to 
the chairmanship. His successor will be Dr. Alfred Shanz, of Wil- 
mington, Del., of one of the du Pont institutions at Wilmington. 

The fourth civilian is Dr. James Hollers, a dentist from San An- 
tonio, Tex. The remaining members of that Council are the three 
Surgeons General of the Armed Forces. 
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The Cuarrman. What is the function of the Council, what juris- 
diction has the Council 
Admiral Puen. The Council is constituted by the Secretary of 
Defense. It is responsible for screening medical matters and deter- 
mining how the three services can best be coordinated and what should 
be their scope of participation in various things all along the line. 
The CuatrmMan. Does the Council do anything more than formu- 
late policy, or does it actually have a voice in the management of the 
medical phases of the three services? 
Admiral Puen. It merely formulates policy. 
The Cuarrman. And if the Council is in disagreement as to policy, 
that is settled by the Secretary of the Department of Defense? 
Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrmMan. And this new set-up is working quite satisfactorily ; 
is it not? 
Admiral Puen. I think so, sir. 
The CuHarrman. No complaints have arisen such as existed under 
the prior chairmanship ? 
Admiral Pugu. No complaints; no, sir. 
The CHarrMan. What effort is being made toward joint utilization 
of hospitals? 
Admiral Puen. We have an agency whose business it is to deter- 
mine, when patients return from overseas, where they should go. 
The Cuarrman. There is no hesitancy in putting a Navy patient in 
an Army hospital, or vice versa ? 
Admiral Puc. None whatever. 
The Cuarrman. It all depends upon the space available in the par- 
ticular hospital ? 
Admiral Puau. The space, yes; and an effort is made to put the 
patient near his home if circumstances permit. 
The CuarrmMan. The policy is to hospitalize the patients as close to 
their homes as accommodations will permit ? 
Admiral Puan. Yes, sir, 
The CHarrman. A soldier coming back from Korea may be sent to 
a naval hospital or he may be sent fo an Army hospital; a Navy man 
may be sent to an Army hospital rather than a Navy hospital; is that 
right ? 
‘Admiral Puen. That is right, sir. 
The CHarrMan. Are you providing i in your hospital program for 
any new hospitals; new from the ground up $ 
Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. Where are they ? 
Admiral Pvueu. One in Norfolk, Va. The hospital in Portsmouth, 
Va., is the oldest hospital in the Navy Department. 
The CuarrMan. That is not a new one. That has been there all the 
time. 
Admiral Pucu. Yes. sir; but we want to build a new one. 
The Cuairman. But it is not a new facility? 
Admiral Puen. Yes, sir; it is. 
The CHarrMan. It is in the same area? 
Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir; it is in the same area, but not on the same 
compound. 
The CHarrman. I should hardly classify that as a new hospital. 
I am talking about going into some new area and building a new 
hospital. 
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Admiral Puen. There is one at Long Beach, Calif. 

The Cuatrrman. That is the reestablishment of the old hospital, is 
it not ¢ 

Admiral Puen. It is to build a new hospital to take the place of 
the old one that we lost. 

The Cuatrman. What other place ? 

Admiral Pueu. Those are the only two places where we are build- 
ing new hospitals. 

The CuatrrMan. Have you worked with the Army and the Air Force 
to see if they had any hospitals that you could utilize that would 
eliminate the necessity of building new ones? 

Admiral Pueu. Mr. Chairman, this whole hospital program has 
been studied by the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Medical Advisory Council. 

The CHatrMan. And they are all in agreement ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, on the question of interservice use, do 
you exchange medical personnel ? 

Admiral Puan. To some extent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Corer. In the hospitals? ° 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Have vou had any complaints whatever from Navy men 
on account of going into Army hospitals, or the other way around ? 

Admiral Pcveu. You mean so far as patients are concerned ? 

Mr. Cor. So far as patients are concerned. 

Admiral Puen. So far as patients are concerned we have had no 
complaints from any quarter. We do not feel that cross stafling 
of hospitals is feasible. We would prefer to staff our hospitals with 
Navy staff in the case of the Navy. There are some hospitals where 
we have joint stafling, but we do not think that is too satisfactory. 
It is workable, but it is not as satisfactory as when we have our own 
staff. So far as cross hospitalization of patients is concerned, there 
has been no difficulty. 

Mr. Anprerson. One of the best examples of joint utilization is 
the new Army General Hospital in Honolulu; is that right? 

Admiral Puen. Yes; Tripler Army Hospital. 

Mr. Anperson. Is the Aiea Naval Hospital closed ? 

Admiral Pucu. It is in a partial maintenance status. 

Mr. Anprerson. And all personnel of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are using Tripler Hospital? 

Admiral Pugu. There is one place where we do have joint staffing. 

Mr. AnprErson. To what extent is that hospital filled at the present 
time ¢ 

Admiral Pueu. I am told approximately 70 percent. 

The Cuamman. Have you had to invoke the drafting of doctors 
for the Navy? 

Admiral Pugu. We have no doctors in the Navy who were drafted. 

The Cuarman. Have you called reservists to active duty and as- 
signed them to the Army or to the Air Force? 

Admiral Pueu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How many? 

Admiral Puen. Last fall we called in 570 young doctors who were 
members of the Naval Reserve and made them available to the Army. 
That is the total number. 
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The CuarrmMan. Then from the Navy Medical Reserve you have 
called in and assigned to the Army a large number of doctors? 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. ae you a sufficient number of naval reservists, 
plus your Regular Navy doctors, to man all of these hospitals and 
meet your medical requirements ? 

Admiral Puai. Yes, sir; we have adequate doctors. 

The Cuarrman. How many more reservists in the Medical Corps 
has the Navy to its credit? 

Admiral Pua. Those who have not been called ? 

The Cuarrman. Inactive. 

Admiral Puan. I am not certain of the total figure, but somewhere 
around 12,000. 

The CoatrMan. You have approximately 12,000 more doctors in the 
Naval Reserve that. would be eligible for call? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. For the Navy? 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. I would say between 12,000 and 14,000. 

Mr. Rivers. With reference to this Medical Advisory Council, the 
new head of the Council is a man of recognized st: anding, is he not? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that Council attempt to dictate to you the alloca- 
tion of patients in hospitals, as the former head did? 

Admiral Pueu. No, sir; not strictly. They recommend and advise, 
but we are left pretty well to our own. 

Mr. Rivers. Do they also leave it to the people who operate the 
respective services, such as the Surgeons General ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. 'To get the number of veteran patients for the hospital ? 

Admiral Puan. Since the organization was changed from a medical 
directorship to an advisory council it has wor ked much better. 

Mr. Rivers. It is servicing better than it was? 

Admiral Puen, A great deal better ; yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. I think the committee is entitled to some credit for 
the improvement. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the chairman is entitled to all the credit. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we will approve $1,650,000 for 
Bethesda Naval Medical Center, even though no money was made 
available. 

The next item is “Naval medical supply depot, location undeter- 
mined: Construction of new facilities; $8,415,000.” Admiral, where 
is this proposed location? It calls for the construction of new facili- 
ties at a cost of $8,415,000, and they have allowed you $1,875,000 for 
the fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral Puen. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Can you give the committee some information about 
this? We are not anxious to approve anything unless we know where 
it is going to be located. 

Admiral Puc. This increase in our medical supply depot facility 
is to be at the Medical Supply Depot at Edgewater, N. J. A few years 
ago the Navy took over a pli int up at Edgewater, which is just across 
the river from New York, just below the George Washington Bridge. 
It was some kind of a corn-products plant, where they made Karo 
sirup. Anyway, there was a group of buildings that was adequate, 
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so far as space was concerned, but some of them were in a delapidated 
state. We do not have adequate medical supply storage space. We 
need 3,800,000 square feet and there is available at present 1,800,000. 
We would like to increase the facility at Edgewater in the order of 
648,250 square feet. 

I have been up there and inspected this place. There are two 
buildings there, Ko. 3 and No. 4, that contain 173,450 square feet. 
They are less than 40 percent utilizable because of sunken decks and 
inadequate weight-bearing floors. We would like to replace those 
buildings and provide additional space of 648,000 square feet. 

The Cuarman. You say the base at Brooklyn is not satisfactory 
now ¢ 

Admiral Pucu. We do not store at Brooklyn any more. We store 
at Edgewater, N. J. Our storage facilities are at Edgewater. 

The Cuarrman. What other storage facilities for medical supplies 
has the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery / 

Admiral Pueu. We have storage at Oakland, Calif. We have some 
storage facilities at Clearfield, Utah, and at Spokane, Wash., and at 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. Some of these belong to the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. The one at Mechanicsburg is under the management 
control of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. We have really two 
main storage depots, one at Edgewater, N. J., and the other at Oak- 
land, Calif. 

The Cuatrman. Are you going to enlarge the one at Edgewater‘ 

Admiral Puen. That is what we would like to do, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Your report says that the site at Edgewater, N. J., 
is at present occupied by 11 old buildings, and so forth. Is that where 
this is going to be located ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir; the Bureau of the Budget insisted on the 
change, but the Navy strongly desires the increased facility to be put 
at Edgewater. 

The CHatrmMan. I suggest to the committee that we designate in 
the bill Edgewater, N. J. That is where you want it ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Is there any other property of the Army or of 
the General Services Administration that you could utilize, that is 
already in existence, instead of establishing an expansion at Edge- 
water? 

Admiral Puen. There is not any other property, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the reason why this kind of an operation could 
not be satisfactorily handled by existing facilities of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts? 

Admiral Pueu. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is in the 
process of taking over our medical supply system, but they will still 
need this storage space. 

The Cuarrman, Even if it were assigned to the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, they would have to acquire additional storage 
space for medical supplies ? 

Admiral Puen. I am certain they would, sir. So far as the utiliza- 
tion of Army space is concerned, their space is filled up or it will be. 
It is needed. They have no excess space that they could make avyail- 
able to us. 

Mr. Bares. What sas «cat to the Naval Medical Supply Depot at 
Brooklyn, Admiral? You say you do not use that any more? 
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Admiral Pueu. The procurement side of it is over there, the pro- 
curement agency, but our storing facility is at Edgewater, and was 
moved over from Brooklyn. 

Mr. Bates. What reason did the Bureau of the Budget give for 
designating this location as undetermined? Do you have to acquire 
any land there? 

Admiral Pucu. We do not; we have the property. 

Admiral Tuvurser. The reason given by the Bureau of the Budget 
is that the authorization for expansion of facilities should be deferred 
until a coordinated medical depot storage and distribution plan for 
the three military services has been developed. 

Admiral Pueu. I would like to say for the record that the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts supports the Edgewater request. 

The Cuatrrman. Without objection we will strike out “location un- 
determined” and approve this item for Edgewater, N. J., in the amount 
of $1,375,000. 

The next item is “Naval Hospital, Long Beach, Calif.; 300-bed 
hospital (temporary construction) ; $3,889,000.” 

You have a permanent hospital at Long Beach, have you not? 

Admiral Puan. We did have, sir, one of the best in the Navy. 

The CnatrMan. And that was transferred during Secretary John- 
son’s regime, to the Veterans’ Administration / 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The Veterans’ Administration are now using it? 

Admiral Puan. They are using it. 

The CHarrMan. Are they using it at full capacity ? 

Admiral Pucu. Approximately full capacity. They have 1,500 
patients there. 

The Cuarman. What is the bed capacity ? 

Admiral Puen. One thousand six hundred and eighty-four. 

The CuatrMan. They are practically filled up, then? Then, on 
account of the Korean situation you feel that it is necessary to con- 
struct a temporary type of hospital at Long Beach ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. Naval activity at Long Beach had prac- 
tically ceased to exist. The Navy Yard at Terminal Island, which 
is at Long Beach and in the San Pedro area, had gone into an eclipse. 
But, incident to the Korean activity and the general world situation, 
activity was resumed at Long Beach and as they have increased their 
activity, it has become more and more apparent that we would need 
additional hospital facilities there. We have an infirmary there, 
that is all. We have had to send our patients to San Diego or to 
Oceanside, both of which are a long ways off. So we feel, insofar as 
we are able to tell at this time, that at least a 300-bed hospital will be 
needed and is needed at Long Beach. 

The CHarrMan. How are the patients brought back from the Korean 
campaign, by hospital ship or are they flown back ? 

Admiral Pueu. Most of them are brought back by air, by plane. 

The CuarrmMan. What landing bases does the Air Force use in 
evacuating its wounded? Where do they land? 

Admiral Pueu. That terminal at this end is Fairfield, which is 
somewhere near San Francisco. 

The CuHarrMan. How far is it from there down to Long Beach? 

Mr. Jonnson. Four hundred miles. 
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The Cuarrman. The patients going to Long Beach will be loaded 
up in the San Francisco Bay area, on ambulances or on tr ains and 
will be carried to Long Beach, is that correct 

Admiral Puen. They could be brought in directly to the Long 
Beach area. 

The Carman. Is there an airfield in the vicinity of Long Beach? 

Admiral Pueu. Yes, sir; there are airfields in that part of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Jounson. May I say a word about that? They have quite a 
large hospital—Travis—and they unload these wounded and take 

care of them there for a while and then transport them to the appro- 
prints hospital. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Even if you had no intention of bringing patients 
back from Korea to this hospital, it could serve the fleet units that 
are at Long Beach, for overhaul ¢ 

Admiral Puecu. That is correct. Our need for a hospital at Long 
Beach is not necessarily to take care of the men from Korea 

Mr. Rivers. It also would serve for dependents and retired person- 
nel that are entitled to hospitalization ? 

Admiral Puen. That is right. 

Mr. Doyrtx. The fact is that there is no Navy hospital facility any- 
where in the Los Angeles area at the present time, is there? 

Admiral Pueu. None. 

Mr. Doytr. In other words, Oceanside, some 90 miles away from 
Long Beach, is the nearest naval hospital facility there is; is that 
true! 

Admiral Pueu. That is right, sir. Corona is a little closer, but 
Corona is just now being reactivated. 

Mr. Doyie. I mean, at the present time, there is no facility there. 
Now, you are not finding it necessary to buy any more land for this 
hospital 

Admiral Puen. We have not bought any more land. 

The CHairman. Will it be necessary to buy any / 

Admiral Puen. The logical place to put the hospital would be on 
property that we already own, everything else being equal. Person- 
ally, I am not too much in favor of building a hospital on Terminal 
Island, but we will build it there, if that is the best we can do. The 
easiest place to build it would be adjacent to the infirmary already 
there, but that is not possible because the space is not adequate in 
that particular area. ‘The space that they recommend we build this 
hospital at is on what was an airfield at one time. That has certain 
advantages and certain disadvantages. One of the advantages is 
that as long as we maintain a base there we are not likely to lose that 
hospital, as we lost the other one, because nobody is going to come 
into a naval base and occupy part of the facility on it. Mare Island 
is a good example. 

Mr. Harpy. But if you got to the point where you no longer needed 
it, it would be a good idea to give it to somebody else; would it not? 

Admiral Pucu. Maybe so. 

Mr. Jounson. When we were out at Mare Island, trying to take 
care of the hospital there, we were told that the reason for moving it 
down to Oakland was that Mare Island was a target and we did not 
want a hospital too close to a target area. Have you considered that ? 
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There is no more inviting target than Los Angeles on the west coast, 
that I can think of. 

Admiral Pucu. There is no more inviting target in the San Pedro- 
Long Beach area than Terminal Island. 

Mr. Jounson. That is true. 

Admiral Puen. That is one objection. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is it necessary to have the hospital right at the sta- 
tion? Could it not be removed a little ways ? 

Admiral Puen. It could be removed, and it should be removed. 

Mr. Jounson. On the theory that it might be destroyed by one 
bomb, if they destroyed the navy yard. Does that apply here / 

Admiral Pugu. Yes, sir. If it is going to be justified by reason of 
its importance in direct support of the Navy, that is the fundamental 
upon which our Navy hospitals are based. We need them to support 
the fleet, so then we must accept some risk. 

Mr. Jounson. What about San Diego? You have the same prob- 
lem there. It seems to me it would be well if you could, to move these 
out of the target areas, even though they may be in the general 
vicinity; they could be moved out of the target area. 

Admiral Pucu. I am in favor of building a hospital in an attrac- 
tive spot, if we can find one, in the vicinity, so that it could serve 
its function as adequately as it should serve its function. 

Mr. Jounson. Is there not a spot like that near Long Beach ¢ 

Admiral Puen. There are lots of spots near Long Beach that would 
be attractive, but the matter of acquiring one of those spots is some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Jounson. That is true, but the reason they moved that out of 
Mare Island was for the very reason we discussed. 

Admiral Puen. That was not the only reason. We knew we could 
close Mare Island and come back to it any time we wanted, because 
nobody was going to disturb us inside of that navy yard. If we had 
backed out of Oakland instead of Mare Island, we would have lost 
Oakland and never would be able to recover it. 

Mr. Jounson. Oakland will be there for a long time. 

Admiral Puen. Yes; but somebody else would have been in it. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that the real reason you want to put a hospital 
there? This is not intended to be critical, but do you want to put a 
hospital in a place where, once you have it there, they cannot take it 
away from you? Is that the motivating reason ¢ 

Admiral Pucu. No, sir. The main reason for putting it on Ter- 
minal Island would be that it is Navy property and we would not have 
to expend the taxpayers’ money to acquire new property. 

The Crarrman. I think, members of the committee, that we have 
enough information here to warrant our approving this item at 
$3,889,000, 

Mr. Dorie. Admiral, you realize that I am familiar with that area, 
because Long Beach is my home city. 

Admiral Puen. I realize that, sir. 

Mr. Doyitx. What about the practicability and advisability of lo- 
‘ating this new 300-bed hospital within what is now known as the 
Veterans’ Hospital area. In other words, there is plenty of land 
there. It is the most sightly place in that whole area. It is federally 
owned property. Would there be any inconsistency in locating a 
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Navy hospital within 1,000 yards of where there happens to be a 
veterans’ hospital ? 

Admiral Puexu. Our planners tell me that we would require 50 
acres for the type of hospital that we want to build at Long Beach 
and there are only about 10 acres available on the compound over in 
the Veterans’ Hospital area. I think there are some advantages in 
building two medical institutions in juxtaposition to each other, but 
there are some disadvantages. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, we will approve this item for 
$3,889,000. , 

The next item is Naval Hospital, Newport, R. I.: Enlargement of 
operating room suite, mess hall and galley, Building No. 5; improve- 
ments to heating plant ; $789,200. 

Without objection we will approve it. 

Now, the next one is Naval Hospital, Norfolk area: permanent 800- 
bed hospital, including acquisition of land, $16,025,000. 

Mr. Rivers. We better have the committee go down and investigate 
that. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Admiral, the budget makes available $2,500,- 
000. Now, this is a new establishment, is :t? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman, Let us see your break-down on it. Now, this is to 
be an 800-bed hospital ? 

Admiral Puen. On a 1,500-bed chassis. 

The CuarrmMan. You say the estimated bed requirements for fiscal 
year 1952 to meet the needs for the Norfolk, Va.-Hampton Roads area 
is 2,900 beds. How many beds do you have there now ? 

Admiral Pueu. We have 1,475 at Norfolk. 

The Cuatrman. In your statement you indicate it is just for the 
Norfolk area. It says the estimated bed requirements for fiscal year 
1952 to meet the needs for the Norfolk, Va.-Hampton Roads area is 
2.900 beds. 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir, 2,900. 

The CHairman. You say the normal capacity of the Portsmouth 
Naval Hospital is 1,475 beds, leaving a normal operating bed deficit 
for the area of 1,425 beds. By operation of the Portsmouth Naval 
Hospital at full mobilization capacity, 1,850 beds can be provided 
which will temporarily reduce the indicated deficit to 1,050 beds which 
must be furnished to meet future requirements. 

The present hospital facilities at Norfolk are grossly inadequate to 
meet the needs of this area. The present hospital is currently oper- 
ating at 1,935 beds which is in excess of its full mobilization capacity 
of 1,850 beds with consequent overcrowding and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions for adequate medical care. 

All right, these are part of a continuous set-up, and, of course, that 
is the key to the Norfolk and the Hampton Roads hospital facilities 
there. Without objection, we will make available $2,500,000. 

Now, we will take the next item which is Naval Hospital, Ports- 
mouth, Va., modernization of power plant, $385,000. 

You cannot run a hospital without a power plant, and the budget 
makes available all of the money. Without objection it is approved. 

The next item is Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, I]l.: 400-bed addition 
in temporary construction; 500-bed addition to building No. 1 in 
permanent construction, $3,900,000. 
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The budget makes available $1,320,000. Without objection, we will 
make available $1,320,000. 

The next one is Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif.: 1,000 bed addi- 
tion in permanent construction, $9,650,000. 

Admiral, how much investment does the Government have there? 

Admiral Puen. At San Diego? 

‘The Cratrman. I mean at this Federal hospital; how much has 
been spent there ? 

Admiral Puen. Well, I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
just how much that hospital represents dollarwise, but it is one of 
the finest establishments that the Navy has. 

The CuHatrman. That is right. I just wanted to put in the record 
that in 1917 a subcommittee of this committee, the old Naval Affairs 
Committee, headed by Mr. Butler, of which Mr. Padgett and myself 
were members went out there, and broke the ground. I just wanted 
to know how much had been spent since that time. 

Without objection we will make available $8,850,000. 

Now, Admiral, that ends the items for the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy. 

Mr. Price. There is one at Great Lakes, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Trurser. Yes, there was an omission there. 

The CHamman, Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Il., 400 bed addi- 
tion in temporary construction, 500 bed addition to building No. 
in permanent construction, $3,900,000, 

Admiral Tuurser. There is another item on that, Mr. Chairman, 
$2,369,000. 

The Cuatrman. All right, turn to page 34 of the bill, Naval Hos- 
pital, Portsmouth, Va., we approved of that $385,000, and the next 
one is Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, 400 beds in temporary construc- 
tion, and 500 bed addition to building No. 1, and the budget allowed 
$1,320,000 for it. 

Admiral Tuureer. Yes, sir; there are two items at Great Lakes 
including the one you just read. 

The CuatrmMan. What is the total? 

Admiral THourser. $3,685,000. 

The CHairmMan. What does the bill show? 

Mr. Rivers. The bill shows $3,900,000. 

Admiral THurser. That is correct, but the budget figures are 
$3,685,000. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection we will approve $3,685,000. 

Now, that finishes the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Mr. Doyir. I have one more question, please, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. May I ask this question, please, what is the present 
policy of the Navy on hospital facilities for Navy personnel, the de- 
pendents of naval personnel? On our Nation-wide study of that, of 
which Mr. Rivers was chairman of the subcommittee, we found in 
every military hospital a great need for dependent care, and yet in 
the Long Beach situation we found that by making it necessary for 
them to go to Oceanside, 90 miles away, it v irtually | removed the pos- 
sibility of reasonable dependent care. What is the present policy 
in that respect ? 

Admiral Pucu. Our present policy is to provide all of the depend- 
ent care that we can with our facilities and with our personnel. 
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Mr. Doytr. And with the money you have? 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, with the money we have. 

The Cuarrman. And the facilities as near as possible to the patient. 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, I think this is the first time you have 
appeared before the committee since you have recently become head 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

I want to take this opportunity of saying that we are glad to have 
you up here. I have known you a long time, and known of your out- 
standing service and the competent way in which you administer hos- 
pital service, and I believe the country is fortunate, and I know that 
the Navy is fortunate in having an executive head like yourself as head 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Admiral Pugu. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS 
AND DOCKS (Resumed), ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. M. W. KEHART, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF 


The Cuatrman. The next is the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

I thought when we reached Admiral Moreell we had reached the 
peak in public works bills, and then when Admiral Manning came 
along I thought we would be able to hold it at that level, but I want to 
compliment Admiral Jelley on having the largest public works bill that 
has ever been submitted to Congress in 37 years. In 37 years there has 
been nothing like this. If there is any one item in the Naval Establish- 
ment that has been overlooked I have not been able to find it in this 
bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Is this all the product of unification ? 

The Cuatrman. I am afraid this is the product of world conditions. 
We all seem aware of the fact that the Navy and the armed services 
slipped mighty bad in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Corr. For the record, is this the largest public works bill that 
has ever been requested ? 

Admiral Jetiny. No, sir; not for the Navy itself. The Navy por- 
tion is around $1,000,000,000. There was a $2,000,000,000 bill, and 
then in World War II, I think four and a half billion was the largest. 

The Cuarmman. Those big bills of Admiral Moreell’s were sort of 
eatch-alls. They grouped money in with public works with the under- 
standing that if there was any need to transfer, fund transfers would 
be permitted, but strictly speaking I do not ever recall of any public 
works bill that was strictly for public works as large as this. 

Admiral Jetzey. In the number of projects I think this takes the 
record. 

The CHarrman. You have great responsibility in awarding your 
contracts, and I hope you will award them in such a manner so that 
when this committee makes an investigation we find no stain is going 
to be on the escutcheon of the Navy. 

Admiral Jetiey. You can rest assured of that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I hope you will try to get the best contracts possi- 
ble, and that you will have as much competitive bidding on them as 
possible, and when all of this is over and we investigate the awarding 
of these contracts there will be nothing that will leave any reproach 
on the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
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Admiral Jettey. We are sure of that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The Bureau of Yards and Docks has always been 
staffed with outstanding officers who got a good job done, and we feel 
confident that in your hands a good job will be done, Admiral. 

Let us take up Naval Advance Base Depot, Davisville, R. I.: Bar- 
racks, mess hall, and galley, $3,055,800. 

What do you have at the naval advance base depot at Davisville, 
Admiral; what kind of military station ? 

Admiral Jetutey. The advance base or set-up there consists of 
storage of advance-base materials. We have just gone back into per- 
sonnel facilities. During World War II we had a very large person- 
nel center at Davisville. This was closed out after the war, and we 
moved our activities. However, since then the number of CB’s on 
duty in the Atlantic has increased facilities for 1,000 personnel at 
the base. 

The Cuarrman. This is for the CB’s in the Atlantic? 

Admiral Jretiey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. This base has 1,976 acres of land, and it was de- 
activated ? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir; it was deactivated in 1946. 

The CuarrMan. Did you sell everything on it or just let it stand 
up there like you left it? 

Admiral Jerrey. The land was retained. Many of the buildings 
were transferred to the Federal Works Agency and moved to various 
colleges in the New England and the New York area where they were 
used for GI students. Our personnel structures have been thus re- 
moved for that purpose 80 percent. 

The Cuatrman. What about the utilities; did you retain the util- 
ities ? 

Admiral Jetiey. They are still available. 

The Cuamrman. You have followed the policy of aliowing schools 
to remove certain types of buildings at their own expense. Congress 
adopted that policy, but you retained the land and you retained the 
utilities at this place ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir; and we will utilize those to the utmost. 

The Cuamrman. You could not have gotten rid of them without 
appearing before the Armed Services Committees of the House and 
the Senate? 

Admiral Jetney. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection we will agree to $3,055,800. 

Naval Advance Depot, Gulfport, Miss.: Troop housing and person- 
nel facilities, $2,000,000. 

Admiral Jettey. No appropriation is requested for that one. 

The Cuairman. Strike that one out. 

Naval Inspector of Materials, Munhall, Pa.: Acquisition of tand 
and improvements, $137,500. What is that for? Is this a new 
establishment ? 

Admiral Jrettey. No, sir. For a number of years since 1916 the 
naval inspector of materials in the Pittsburgh district has been located 
on land owned by the United States Steel Corp. It is leased property, 
and the lease is for a term ending 6 months after the date of the un- 
limited national emergency, whi h was declared in 1941. The owner 
has been pressing for increased re ital and service payments. 

The Cuainman. You are payin ¢$13,770 a year there now / 
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Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir; and he is asking for more money. 
The Cuarrman. And he wants $30,000 to fix up the facilities / 
Admiral Jetixy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you feel that it is cheaper to go out and buy 
site costing $129,000 ? 

Admiral JetteY. We will occupy the same building, but it will pro- 
tect our investment which we have there. 

The Cuamman. How much do you have invested in it already? 

Admiral Jeter. The building in the beginning cost $129,000. Of 
course, now it is worth in the neighborhood of $450,000. 

The Cuairman. You can buy the whole thing for $129,000? 

Admiral Jettey. $137,500. 

The Cuatrrman. Without objection we will approve this item 

The next item is Public Works Centers, Norfolk, Va.; Addition 
to transportation shop ; heavy repair equipment shop, $1,674,800. 

Inspections, operations, repair, and upkeep of the public works 
and public utilities of the various components of the Naval Base, 
Norfolk, Va. You have there now 1,784 people, and you will slightly 
increase that number, and the budget allowed the full amount ? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, it is approved. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring out that apparently 
the reason that this bill, so far as the Navy goes, contains more items 
than any other bill before is because of the new budgetary process. 
All of the items before for Norfolk would have all of the public 
works items in them. This bill contains several different items for 
Norfolk, such as this hospital and this one which we are just passing 
on now. 

Admiral Jretiey. That is not strictly correct, Mr. Cole. During 
the war, although the authorization and appropriation was on a lump- 
sum basis, I believe in every case the individual items were presented 
to the committee to justify those lump sums. 

Mr. Corr. But my point is that all of the items for Norfolk, for 
instance, would be in one item. 

Admiral Jettey. It may have appeared in the bill that way, but 
the committee was presented with each of the individual items. 

Mr. Corr. Of course, justification was made of the individual items, 
but in the bill everything for Norfolk was under one item. 

Admiral Jettey. Everything for ordnance, everything for aero- 
nautics, and everything for ships would be in one item. Therefore, 
the chief reason for the number of projects is the few projects ap- 
proved between 1945 and 1950, where we had very little modernization 
of our facilities. That.is the basic reason for it. 

The CuHatrMan. You had $106,000,000 last fall. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir; but you will recall between 1945 and 1950 
we got very few projects. 

The Cuatrman. All right, I want you to put in the record the 
amount that was appropriated for public works of the Navy in the 
fiscal year 1951 and the fiscal year 1950. 

Admiral Jetiey. In my statement which I presented for the record 
I gave the expenditure figures from the fiscal year 1946 to 1949 with 
the 1950 and the 1951 figures in my prepared statement. 

The CHatrmMan. Let us read that. Do you have that? Read out 
how much the admiral said had been spent for public works in the 
Navy in 1946. 
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Admiral Jettey. (reading) : 

During the fiscal years 1947 through 1950 our total obligations for public 
works construction amounted to $227,000,000, whereas for 1951 alone our 
obligations amounted to $360,000,000. 

The Cuatrman. Then that is around $600,000,000 since what date? 

Admiral Jettry. July 1, 1946, sir. 

The CHAmMAN. Since 1946! 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamrman. Admiral, how much money do you have unobli- 
gated from your 1951 appropriations 

Admiral Jettry. Our 1951 appropriation with all of the supple- 
mentals totals $493,000,000. We have obligated $360,000,000. So that 
would be $133,000,000, some of which is retained for possible change- 
overs on the individual contracts. We have about $125,000,000 to “be 
obligated in the next month or two. 

The CHatrrman. How much will that leave you on hand unob- 
ligated ? 

Admiral Jettry. We will obligate it all by the end of August. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Lovett pointed out that he wanted a provision 
put in the bill where money could be made available from previous 
authorizations for planning. 

Admiral Jeniry. Yes, sir. 

The CuammMan. How much can you contribute to that fund? 

Admiral Jeciry. That is in one of the projects here, the next project. 

The CHamMan. We will get to that later. Now, the next item is 
Naval Advance Base Depot, Port Hueneme, Calif.: Barracks, mess 
hall, and galley, $4,000,000. 

What is the name of that station ? 

Admiral Jettry, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

The CHamrMan. Where is it located ¢ 

Admiral Jettry. It is about 80 miles north of Los Angeles. It is a 
CB base on the west coast similar to the one at Davisville on the east 
coast. We have no permanent personnel facilities there at the present 
time. This will give us a nucleus for our CB force in the Pacific. 

The Crarrman. You have adopted a program of having a CB base 
in the Atlantic, and one in the Pacific / 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. How about the Gulf coast? 

Admiral Jettry. That one is temporarily deferred because we have 
not the number of men required for that. 

Mr. Brooks. Could you not get some in Louisiana while you are 
thinking about it ? 

The Caamman. Without objection it is approved. 

The next item is “Various locations”: For restoration or replace- 
ment of facilities damaged or destroyed and provision for other urgent 
construction requirements, $5,000,000. That is your first catch- “all? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir; but before that, Mr. Chairman, on 
C10-7-1 is the project for advance planning, and I believe that is 
the one Mr. Lovett referred to. 

The Cuatrman,. That is later on in the bill. 

Admiral Jetiry. Title V; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is there a provision dealing with all three services 
somewhere else in the bill ? 
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Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir; section 504. 

The CHamMan. We will take that up later. 

Tell us why you want this leeway of $5,000,000. 

Admiral Jettey. It has been our experience over the past 5 years 
that we have various natural catastrophes, such as floods, storms, 
fires, and so forth, that occur. We have enumerated on page C10-8-1 
the ones that occurred during the first half of the fiscal year 1951. 

It is our request that this money be authorized so that in case of 
fire, flood, or storm we can promptly correct the damage or repair the 
loss. 

The Cuamman. This is a new procedure, is it not, Admiral ? 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. We had, I believe, in the 1948 public- 
works bill, $2,000,000, but that was a little broader. They also gave 
us some leeway to take care of things that wear out naturally and new 
things that came up that were unforeseen at the time the bill was 
passed. This is limited to damages which are incident to casualties, 
fire, and storms. 

The CHairman. You say the policy was first established in 1948 to 
do this? 

Admiral Jettey. It may have been in the 1946 bill, but I think it 
was in the 1948 bill. 

Captain Kenarr. Public Law 653. 

The CuHamman. What year was that passed ? 

Mr. Smarr. In the Eightieth Congress. 

The CHamman. In the Eightieth Congress we established this as a 
policy to give you that leeway. What is the amount of damages? 

Admiral Jettey. The actual amount in the first half of the fiscal 
year 1951 was $3,790,000. Those are enumerated right on pages 
C10-8-1-2. 

The CuHarrMan. And you are permitted to spend money in restora- 
tion of facilities that have been damaged at those particular places? 

Admiral Jetitey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And not to take that money to establish some new 
place. You recognize that if you did that you would have to get the 
authority of Congress to do it? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. This is strictly for the restoring of or the replace- 
ment of facilities that were casualties of floods, hurricanes, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Coie. Of course, the authority is broad enough to permit you 
to go out and construct any other place you may want to? 

Admiral Jettey. In what way? 

Mr. Cour. It says: “and provision for other urgent construction 
requirements,” which would mean you could go out any place you 
wanted to and engage in other urgent construction. 

Mr. Brooks. The Army engineers have such a fund, and it is very 
salutary legislation. I would think this would be an excellent pro- 
VISION, 

The CHamman. Provided we leave out, “for other urgent con- 
struction requirements.” 

Mr. Brooxs. They are going to take that $5,000,000 to take care 
of replacement and restoration of facilities which have been damaged. 

Admiral Jettey. I do not see anything in the justifications to sup- 
port that wording that you mentioned. We would have no objection 
to cutting it out. 
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Mr. Smart. I woud like to point out that the committee has already 
approved $10,000,000 for the same purpose for the Army in title I. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection we will adopt this as a policy. 

Mr. Corz. Mr. Chairman, Admiral Jelley has indicated that he has 
no objection to striking out the provision for “other urgent construc- 
tion requirements.” 

The Cuatrman. I think we ought to strike it out in both instances. 
Without objection we will strike it out. This gives them leeway for 
replacement and restoring, not for building new facilities. Without 
objection the committee strikes out in both intsances, “and provision 
for other urgent construction requirements.” 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, | think we are straining at a gnat there. 
We are providing $5,000,000 for the restoration and replacing of 
damaged and destroyed facilities, and then we are over there going 
ahead with some gigantic proposition. I think we are straining at a 
gnat here. 

The Coairman. Well, that may be true. 

Mr. Brooks. I will object to it. 

The Cnatrman. All of those in favor of striking out this line, hold 
up your hand. Opposed, hold up your hand. 

Mr. Smart. It is 6 to 3, 

The Cuatrman. Then the line is stricken out. 

Mr. Brooks. I object to striking that—— 

The Cuarrman. They are not going to build anything else 

Mr. Brooks, Of course they are not. 

The CuairmMan. But, nevertheless, we have 435 other men to deal 
with, and we have to be in a position to justify the dotting of every 
“i” and the crossing of every “t” in the bill. 

Naval Research Laboratory, Anacostia, D. C.: Extension of building 
No. 2; development of research facilities, $4,075,200. Where is that ‘ 

Admiral Jettey. C13-1. 

The Cuamrman. Now, there has been a great deal of talk constantly 
going on around here that there are airfields here located close by. 
Is there any way that Anacostia can be absorbed by somebody else, 
or can Anacostia absorb somebody else 4 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. F. R. FURTH, DIRECTOR, NAVAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY, OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 


Captain Furri. This is not the Air Corps, sir. 

Mr. Core. One of the arguments for unification last year was that 
there were two airfields, Bolling and Anacostia, side by side, which 
was a great extravagance. Tell us, Admiral, what has happened since 
unification with respect to Bolling Field and the naval airfield. 

Admiral Jetiey. I have no direct contact with them, but from 
observation they both seem to be operating. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. These gentlemen have nothing to do with appear- 
ing in an operating capacity. These gentlemen represent research. 

The CuatrmMan. I just want to get in the record as much as I can 
that there is no duplication, They are justified in having both of 
them, is that correct ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes. 
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The Caiman. All right, this laboratory is a naval research lab- 
oratory. Captain, you are going to present this item? 

Captain Furrn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Tell us something about this laboratory over at 
Anacostia. 

Captain Furrn. Well, sir, the Naval Research Laboratory at Ana- 
costia occupies an area of about 56 acres and has some 50-odd buildings 
on it. The laboratory is engaged in basic and applied research in all 
of the fields of the physical sciences. In support of this research and 
also development work which we do we have shop facilities for the 
creation of laboratory apparatus, for building experimental models, 
and news types of military equipment. 

Our request for the laboratory is for an extension of our existing 
shop building. 

Prior to the Korean outbreak—well, actually at the end of the last 
fiscal year, 1950, we had accumulated a backlog at the research lab- 
oratory in this type of work of some 14,000 man-days. Now, we 
did not have the effects of the Korean situation. We were in the 
midst of a reduction in force, and yet we had more work than we 
could actually turn out. 

At the end of this past fiscal year, 1951, that backlog had increased 
to some 58,600 man-hours, and that, despite the fact tiiat we had in- 
creased our force by 73, which was the maximum number of workers 
that we could accommodate because of space and facilities despite the 
fact that we endeavored to contract with local contractors for as much 
of the work as we possibly could. 

There is a natural aversion on the part of contractors to accept our 
type of work because our designs are not frozen, changes are made 
during the construction of the model, as last minute improvements 
come out of the laboratories. 

The work requires very, very high precision skills, and these preci- 
sion skills are not available to many of the local contractors. 

The Cuatrman. I think the budget only allows $875,200 for build- 
ing No. 2. 

Captain Furru. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. That is part of your $4,075,200 program ? 

Captain Furrn. That is right. 

The Cuairman. And the main cause is based upon the international 
situation at the present time, and the shop is not adequate for the 
present anyway. ‘This is the most important one of your priorities 
in your program over there ? 

Captain Furru. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. Will you suffer if the balance of your program 
remains in the 1953 fiscal year for consideration by Congress ¢ 

Captain Furru. Yes, sir; we have not felt the full effects of the 
accelerated program. We did not have the staff to take care of even 
the pre-Korean workload. Our workload now has increased, and we 
expect the full effects of the acceleration to show up starting this year. 

The Cuairman. Will there be any delay or any harmful effect on 
this research of the type and character you carry on there if one of 
the shops is provided for in 1952? 

Captain Furru. Yes; if I understand your question correctly, it will 
seriously affect the work of the laboratories, because it will retard the 
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researchers. Research workers are dependent upon the shop for the 
production they turn out. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think the situation is such as to warrant 
the committee in making the complete authorization at this time, or 
just doing it piecemeal ? 

Captain Furrn. The situation at the annex is one wherein the lab- 
oratory is 40 miles from Washington. The area adjacent to Randle 
Cliff is sparsely populated, and most of the dwellings there are of the 
smaller type temporary construction and are totally unsuited for year- 
round occupancy. We have three officers’ quarters for married and 
enlisted men and 22 civilian rental quarters, and four apartments. 

The Cuarrman. What does the committee think about making all 
of this available as their authorization, because we do not want to 
slow down any research ? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How much is our investment presently there? 

Captain Furrn. Our investment at the present time is $3,500,000 at 
Randle Cliff, and that is just the annex. It is about $40,000,000 at the 
main laboratory. 

The CHatrrMan. Without objection the committee makes another 
exception and gives the full amount over there. 

Now, the next item is Oceanographic Research Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Mass., laboratory buildings, $792,000. What do you do up 
there ? 

Captain Furru. The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute con- 
ducts research in oceanography. 

Woods Hole and the Scripps Institute are the two research labora- 
tories for oceanography. The Navy does not have the staff nor lab- 
oratories to perform this type of work. We are dependent upon these 
two institutions and the research work that we get from the colleges 
and universities. The increased load which has been placed on these 
two institutions since 1941 has resulted in the Navy practically requir- 
ing all of the facilities which are available. In the case of the Scripps 
Institute, we were able to give them one additional building, but at 
Woods Hole no comparable situation exists. 

Now, the Woods Hole Laboratory was founded by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for use of the universities on the eastern seaboard. The 
Navy has merely moved in and taken over those facilities to do their 
research work for them. We have a very large research program par- 
ticularly dealing with sound range detection in antisubmarine war- 
fare. We would like to have a Navy-owned, constructed, and operated 
building where we could carry on our research and carry forward 
with the necessary security restrictions without interrupting eastern 
seaboad universities in their research and likewise give them the op- 
portunity of training research workers in oceanography. 

The Crairman. This is very important research work that you are 
carrying on, and the budget recognized it by making the full amount 
available. Without objection it is approved. 

Mr. Brooks. Is is possible to construct those buildings with less 
use of steel and masonry, both of which are critical materials? 

Captain Furru. It will be a permanent type, reinforced concrete 
building. 
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Admiral Jetiy. It has been our experience in laboratory buildings 
that they bring in such heavy equipment that we have to build very 
strong floors in ithem. We are havi ing much trouble over on Nebraska 
Avenue in this city now where we took over a girls’ school. They 
had to go in there and reinforce all of the floors because of the equip- 
ment brought im. So, as a matter of policy we always build labora- 
tories heavier than might appear evident. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Captain. 

Now, the next item is “Outside continental United States. fleet 
facilities.” 

Naval Station Adak, Alaska, facilities for net depot; generation 
and distribution of utilities to dock area; dental clinic, $3,210,000. 

All right; now give the committee some information about this 
station at Adak. Who is in command of this station ? 

Admiral Turner. We have no one here in command of the station. 
Captain Morrill, who is one of my assistants, will present this item. 

The Cuairman. All right, Captain, what have you up at Adak? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. J. H. MORRILL, HEAD, CURRENT PLANS 
BRANCH (LOGISTIC), OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Captain Morriwi. Adak has the lJeft-overs from the last war, and 
not too much left-overs. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by that? 

Captain Morrm. A lot of that has been built, but there has been a 
lot of deterioration during the past 5 years, and particularly this net 
depot has gone to pot. The dock has washed away, and we are now 
trying to get these overseas stations in such shape that they will be 
ready for instant emergency. 

The Cuairman. What do you propose to build there ? 

Captain Morritz. That calls for the construction of wharves, sir. 
The last item, No. 3, three buildings are being deferred. 

The Cuatrman. The budget made available the full amount. 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They made available $2,495,000-—— 

Captain Morr. $590,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. That top figure that the budget made available 
is $590,000. It appears to be $990,000, but it is $590,000. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we will approve $590,000 for 
Adak. 

Admiral Tuurser. There are two other items on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. $2,810,000 is the total. 

The Cuatrman. “Naval Operating Base, Guam, Marianas Islands: 
Tracks for gentry crane, $227,700.” 

Mr. Rivers. What species of crane is that? 

Admiral Jettey. That is a tracklike crane that you can drive trucks 
under. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we will approve the item of 
$227,700. 

Now your next item is “Naval Operating Base, Kodiak, Alaska.” 

Captain Morriii. There is another item there. 
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Mr. Smarr. That has already been authorized. 

The Cuairman. “Naval Operating Base, Kodiak, Alaska : ‘Comple- 
tion of bulk fuel distribution facilities; electronics building; improve- 
ments to station access road; extension of utilities systems; dredging 
Women’s Bay; heating and. auxiliary power plant; barracks; laun- 
dry extension ; $7,67 7,800.” 

The total amount made available for the fiscal year 1952 is what ? 

Admiral Tuurper. $7,677,800. 

The CrratrmMan. The full amount, all right. 

Now, the next item is “Naval ordnance facility, Okinawa: Mine 
and net storage buildings, $55,000.” Without objection we will ap- 
prove that. 

Admiral Trurser. On the next item, “Naval base, Pearl Harbor, 
T. H.: Commissary store building, $825,000,” we would like to re- 
quest an exception and have that full-amount authorized although 
there is no appropriation shown for it. The commissary store 
building burned down, the regular one, in June 1950, and since 
July 1950 we have been using a very temporary and not central build- 
ing which should be used for something else. We propose to recon- 
struct a permanent commissary store building on the old site, using 
the old foundations and utilities and thereby give proper service 
to the people at Pearl Harbor. 

The CuarrmMan. The commissary is for the purpose of furnishing 
facilities to the personnel so that they can buy the necessities of life / 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In that connection, how many commissaries have 
we today in the Navy that are adjacent to or in the vicinity of large 
centers of population / 

Admiral Tuurser. We have very strict criteria, and we have 
limited all our commissaries to places that meet these criteria, one 
of which is that we must not compete with the commercial sources 
if they are within a certain driving time away. 

The Carman. How many commissaries have we here in Wash- 
ington in the Navy? 

‘Admiral Trrureer. The N Yavy has none, sir. 

The Crarrman. I want you to put into the record _ number of 
commissaries in the continental United States that the Navy operates. 
We are very much concerned about these commissaries. Of course, 
you are clearly justified and warranted in establishing them at isolated 
installations, and you are warranted in establishing them at Guam, 
Hawaii, and Alaska, but the committee has definitely adopted the 
policy that where commercial facilities are available to the armed 
services personnel they should be used instead of the Government 
putting up a meat m: arket, or the like. 

(The information mentioned i is as follows:) 

The Navy has commissary stores at 30 installations within continental United 
States. These installations are: 

Naval Station, Annapolis, Md. 

Naval Station, Tongue Point, Astoria, Oreg. 

Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Md. 

Naval Air Facility, Chincoteague, Va. 

Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane, Ind. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, II. 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, Calif. 
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Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Naval Station, Key West, Fila. 

Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Va. 
Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tenn. 

Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, Calif. 
Naval Submarine Base, New London, Conn. 
Naval Station, New Orleans, La. 

Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. 

Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 

Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Naval Station, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va. 
Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I. 

San Francisco Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, Calif. 
Naval Receiving Station, Treasure Island, San Francisco, Calif. 
Rough and Ready Island, Stockton, Calif. 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif. 
Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash. 
Naval Schools Mine Warfare, Yorktown, Va. 

Mr. Bares. I would also like to get into the record the ones that the 
Army has. I know that 2 years ago the Navy started to close a lot of 
theirs, but the Army never did anything about it. 

Mr. Price. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Bares. Where? 

Mr. Price. It is a part of the program that this committee inaugu- 
rated about 2 years ago. We went into it pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Bares. I know of no action that they have taken. 

The CuarrmMan. We have all that information. We have had a good 
deal of trouble in getting them to cut down. 

Mr. Price. I was the head of a special subcommittee that made a 
study of it. 

Mr. Bares. I know the Navy has closed a lot of them. The Army 
never did, that I know of. 

Mr. Brooxs. Before we approve this item I would like to ask the 
Admiral this: Why did the budget not realize the emergency situa- 
tion and authorize that? 

Admiral Tuurser. The budget and the Secretary of Defense’s 
criteria were such that commissary stores and so-called revenue-pro- 
ducing activities were generally eliminated from the building set-up. 

Mr. Brooks. So the budget did not allow anything for commis- 
saries anywhere; is that correct / 

Admiral Tuurser. That is generally correct; yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Why would not this come under the general law we 
just approved authorizing the replacement of facilities? 

Admiral Jetiey. If we had had that money available in the last 
appropriation, it would. 

Mr. Brooks. It will be in this year’s appropriation. 

Admiral Jettey. The fire took place last year. 

Mr. Brooks. I know, but it would be for the replacement this year 
of previously destroyed facilities. I thought that was the very reason 
for the catch-all. 

Admiral Tuurrer. That is correct. On the other hand, if we had 
$5.000,000 for the catch-all, would you be willing to add $825,000 to it ? 

Mr. Brooks. I would be. I think we were too strict with you. 

The Cruairman. Without objection, we will approve the item. 
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Mr. Jounson. How did you handle it in the meantime? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is explained in the justifications, Mr. 
Johnson—by using a warehouse, a temporary building consisting of 
batten siding, corrugated iron roof, and no interior insulation. The 
building should be used for something else. 

The CHatrMan. We will approve that. 

The next item is the Naval Station, Sangley Point, Philippine 
Islands: Cold storage building, $498,300. What are you doing out 
there now to keep your things cold? : : 

Admiral Jettey. The temporary advance base type refrigerators 
are used, a small 400-cubic-foot size, which are 8 or 10 years old now 
and require a lot of repair and maintenance. This will replace that 
battery of temporary refrigerators with a building. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Smart, I would like you to make a point in 
writing our report of how much the Army spends in Alaska, the Navy, 
and how much the Air Force spends in Alaska. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are we there through a courtesy, or do we have 
a lease ? 

Captain Morriiti. We have a 99-year base agreement. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Have you lengthened the strip any? 

Captain Morriii. Yes; from 5,000 to 6,700 feet. They are now in 
the process of considering 8,000 feet for the strip. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does the activity include the navy yard? 

Captain Morr. There is no navy yard there now. It is all a 
naval air station, plus the headquarters. 

The Cramman. In view of what Mr. Van Zandt has just developed, 
let us get this into the record—what kind of arrangements or treaty 
obligations or negotiations or agreements with reference to the bases 
that the Navy occupies in the Philippine Islands do we have! Are 
they under lease, by treaty, or how? 

Captan Morriww. It is by treaty, sir. We claim ownership of the 
land from the Spanish and we have never relinquished ownership. 
We have a treaty to retain properties in a number of bases in the 
Philippines, and the Army has, likewise. 

The CuarrMan, All those places are specified in the treaties? 

Captain Morriiu. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Are these facilities being put upon those bases? 

Captain Morriz. The facilities we are requesting funds for are. 

The Cuamrman. The locations for which you are requesting funds 
are definitely fixed in the treaty that we have, and we have a right of 
occupancy for military purposes ? 

Captain Morriii. Very much so. 

The Cuarrman. That applies to the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force? 

Captain Morrity. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Have we relinquished all our claim to Cavite? Do we 
have anything at all at Cavite? bes 

Captain Morrua. No. We have turned over Cavite to the Philip- 
pine Islands naval patrol. We have no rights in Cavite now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does that include the communication center? 

Captain Morriww. It does not include the communication center at 
Cavite. We have a communications center at Olongapo, with treaty 
rights. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Do I understand that the old communication cen- 
ter at Cavite is now a part of Sangley Point ? 

Captain Morriwz. The old communications at Cavite were actually 
not at Cavite; they were at Sangley Point all the time. At that time 
they called the whole installation Cavite. Now it is split. 

The Cuarrman. Tell the committee where the main naval base in 
the Pacific is. 

Captain Morrity. Pearl Harbor, sir. 

The CHarrman. We all remember the old naval base that was 
known as Cavite. I understand that has been abandoned. Where 
is the main naval base in the Philippine Isles now / 

Captain Morriti. Subic Bay, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Subic Bay is on the east side of the island; is it 
not ¢ 

Captain Morritw. No, sir; on the west side. 

The CHarrman. And you are developing that into your main naval 
base? 

Captain Morritt. That is correct. 

The Cuairnman. Your item now relates to that—docks, refrigerated 
storehouses, lighting, and so forth—and this is the main naval base in 
the Philippines? 

Captain Morritw. It is. It is our only naval base. 

The CuarrmMan. It was established in 1945. 

Captain Morrity. Actually, 1898, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are you rehabilitating ? 

Captain Morritz. The old station was very small. After the war 
the town of Olongapo was leveled. During the war we expanded the 
old base into the town and took over the town, and it is all a shop area 
now. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What are you doing with the old coal dock there ? 

Captain Morriw. It has no direct purpose now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it still there? 

Captain Morr. In ruins. 

We obtained these rights in 1898 from the Spanish, and we have 
never relinquished the right to the land. 

Mr. Jounson. The other treaty was made when they got their 
independence ¢ 

Captain Morrms. Yes. We merely agreed in conjunction with 
their independence that our rights in these spots would be retained. 

The Carman. And all that has been done by treaty ? 

Captain Morriiu. Yes. 

Mr. Cotz. Are all our military posts in the Philippine Islands sub- 
Jeat to the 99-year tenure ¢ 

Captain Morritn. Yes, all of them—Air Force and the Army also. 

The Cuairman. How much money was made available by the budget 
of the $6,961,100 for the fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral Trrurper. $5,091,100. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, we will all understand this is 
our own main naval base in the Philippine Isles. 

Mr. Jounson. When does the 99-year lease start running? 

Captain Morriti. Probably I misquoted when I said lease. It is a 
99-year agreement that we can retain our ownership. 

Mr. Jounson. When does it commence to run? 

Captain Morr. In 1946. 
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Mr. Jounson. So, until 2,046 we will be in there? 

The CHaIrMAN. Yes, and some of us will be here at that time. 

The next item is fleet activity, Yokosuka, Japan, dredging and ex- 
tension of quay wall at Forrestal causeway and marginal wharf along 
Sherman sea wall, $2,557,500. 

Mr. Core. Tell us about whatever rights we may have in Yokosuka, 
temporary or permanent. 

Captain Morrinp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrMAN. We do not know what will happen. We will have 
to deal with it when the time comes along. It would seem as though 
some naval activity would be maintained out there. 

Without objection, the full amount is approved. 

Mr. Doyte. | think it should be pleasing to note that they have 
named the causeway there after James Forrestal. 

Mr. Cote. Who is the other sea wall named for, General Sherman? 

Admiral JeLLEY. { am afraid not. 

The CHatRMAN. Now, we will take up aviation facilities. The first 
item is the “Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, Marianas Island, addi- 
tional aviation facilities, $6,847,800.” 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. T. S. COMBS—Resumed 


Now, Admiral, what Air Force installations are on Guam ? 

Admiral Comps. We have a naval air station there, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Does the Air Force have any 4 

Admiral Comes. The Air Force has one on the north end. 

The Cuamman. Then there are two, one for the Air Force and one 
for the Navy / 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Is that the situation ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The CiarrMan. How many acres of ground for the Navy ? 

Admiral Comps. 1,500 acres, Government-owned. 

The Cuairman. How large isthe Army installation ? 

Admiral Comps, I do not know. 

The CuatrrMan. We will find that out. 

Is it feasible to use just one of the fields out there? Is it possible, 
in the interest of economy and efficiency, to have just one field on this 
island ¢ 

Admiral Comers. I think that CNO has determined, along with the 
Air Force, they require two fields there, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How large an island is Guam; how many miles 
long is it, approximately ? 

Admiral Comps. It is almost 20 miles long. 

The Cuarrman. Anda lot of mountains on it ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. The Air Force is at the north end and we 
are at the south end. 

The CuatrmMan. How wide is the island ? 

Admiral Comps. About 5 miles, 

The Cuarrman. Then the island is about 20 miles by 5, and you 
have two airfields, one for the Air Force and one for the Navy? 

What military personnel is on the island—all four of the services? 

Admiral Comps. All four of the services. 
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The Cuarrman. The island is administered by the Department of 
the Interior? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. They took it away from the administration of the 
Navy, and now it is being administered by the Interior Department. 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I wish you would put into the record the total 
amount of naval installations that you have at Guam. We have 
spent about $200,000,000 for the Navy there, have we not? 

Admiral Jerry. We have actually spent in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000, and we have, as I recall, another $50,000,000 in appro- 
priations that are obligated but not actually spent. 

The Cuatrman. What is the native population of Guam? 

Admiral JELLEYy. 24,000 people, roughly. 

The Cuarrman. What is the armed services population ? 

Admiral Jetiry. The latest figure that I have heard is 20,000 alto- 
gether, but it must have built up some since Korea. 

The Cuatrman. About 20,000 armed service people there and 
about 23,000 natives, and the major portion of the expenditure that 
the Navy has made is in harbor improvement and piers and things of 
that character. 

Admiral Jeiiry. Plus utilities. We built the power system and 
the water system for the whole island, roads, communication facil- 
ities, and so forth. 

The CuHarrman. Does the Navy furnish the water to the natives and 
sell it to them? 

Admiral Jettey. There are some springs that the natives use them- 
selves, but in general we supply the water and electricity and charge 
the natives for what they use. 

The Cuatrman. What is the main city in Guam? 

Admiral Jetitey. Agana. 

The Cuatrman. How large a city? 

Admiral Jettey. Four or five thousand people. 

Mr. Rivers. Is Guam in the Marianas or in the Carolines? 

Admiral Jettey. In the Marianas. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Is it not true that the Air Force has a strip at 
the northern end of the island where they base long-range bombers 
and the Navy has an all-purpose airport, and there you handle the 
MST’s? 

Admiral Comps. And MATS. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are replacing all the wartime construction 
which has badly deteriorated. 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct; yes. 

The Cratrman. The budget makes available $4,697,100. 

Admiral Comes. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. We will strike this item down to $4,697,100. 

Mr. Corr. Let me throw in how happy I am that we got by this 
item of Guam without somebody raising the dead dog that Guam was 
responsible for Pearl Harbor. 

The CuarrMan. Let us not go back to that. 

Now, we will go up to Newfoundland. The item is “Naval Station, 
Argentia, Newfoundland: Additional aviation facilities, $3,256,000.” 

Admiral Comes. That base is composed of about 960 acres. It is 
there to support the fleet for antisubmarine warfare operations, recon- 
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naissance, carrier air groups, transport aircraft and search and rescue 
operations. 

The CuarrMan. It was one of the bases established by the transfer 
of the destroyers. 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And we have a lease on that? 

Admiral Comps. 99 years, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What happened to the ground force installation 
at Argentia? Has the Navy taken over, or have they been abandoned ? 

Admiral Comps. Neither. They are not abandoned and the Army 
is still in there. 

Admiral Tuurser. The Army was inthere. When the Army moved 
out after the war they turned it over to the Air Force. The Air Force 
has a base there which is largely weather reporting. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I was thinking about the artillery. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrMan. We will approve this item. 

The next one is “Barber’s Point, T. H., additional aviation facili- 
ties, $4,185,500.” 

The justification says that Barber’s Point is the only active naval 
air station in the Hawaiian area and supports carrier air groups as- 
signed to this advance training base. What does the Air Force have 
there? 

Admiral Comps. I think Hickam Field is the only one on the main- 
land. 

Mr. Corr. What happened to Kaneohe? 

Admiral Comps. It has been put in a maintenance status. 

Admiral Tuurser. There will be a marine air group out there if 
the appropriations are allowed. 

Mr. Corr. That is why I raised the question. There will be three 
fields in operation. 

Admiral Trurper. There will be, yes. 

The Cxairman. I see you have here a breakdown of family quarters, 
nine officers and nine enlisted men. Do you have any permanent 
quarters there now / 

Amiral Comps. We have 10 permanent and 45 temporary officers’ 
quarters. We have 404 defense housing quarters. ‘They are of 
temporary nature and they are inadequate. There are 355 rental 
quarters going up through Public Law 2i1, Eightieth Congress. 

The CHarrMan. So that is your housing situation ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You have 3,287 personnel there 

Admiral Comrs. Yes. 

The CuHatrMan. You have 317 officers, 2,296 enlisted, and 674 
civilians. You propose to go to 3,899. The field embraces 3,923 
acres of Government-owned land. Without objection, we will ap- 
prove the amount. 

The next item is “Naval Air Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: Ad- 
ditional aviation facilities, $2,785,200.” 

Admiral Tuurser. The amount for Barber’s Point is $3,507,900 
instead of $4,000,000. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. Give me the figure again. 

Admiral THurper. $3,507,900. 
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The Cnarrman. Now, proceed with Guantanamo Bay. I see that 
there are 1,173 personnel there and 400 acres of land. Without ob- 
jection, we will approve the amount. 

The next item is the “Naval Air Station, Kodiak, Alaska: Addi- 
tional aviation facilities, $2,956,800.” The budget makes available 
$1,936,500. 

There are 3,500 acres of Government-owned land and 2,087 per- 
sonnel. This is the most important naval base in Alaska, is it not? 

Admiral Tuvureer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The Air Force has bases there. 

Admiral Turner. Not at Kodiak. 

Mr. Rivers. But in Alaska. 

Admiral Comps. They have several in Alaska; yes. 

The CuatrmMan. We will approve the amount. 

The next item is the “Naval Air Station, Kwajalein, Marshall 
Islands, additional aviation facilities, $11,926,650.” 

This facility was established on December 1, 1944. It has a total 
of 5,248 acres of Government-owned land and a personnel in the 
amount of 1,490. It is 2,100 miles southwest of Pearl Harbor. It is 
a temporary fleet anchorage, and in support of reconnissance aircraft, 
MATS, and transient aircraft. 

How large an area is Kwajalein? 

Admiral Jentey. Five thousand two hundred and forty-eight acres. 

The Cuarrman. You are going to spend $11,926,650 on 5.248 acres ¢ 

Mr. Coir. Is there anything in here for recreation, I hope. 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir, not in this. 

Admiral Trvrser. There is one item later in title IV for recreational 
facilities on the island. 

Mr. Rivers. All the buildings that you have for recreational pur- 
poses are temporary. 

Admiral Trureer. There are two facilities that are semipermanent 
there now, Mr. Rivers. 

The CnatrMan. If you do not have enough facilities. vou certainly 
want to provide for them because personnel must have some diversion 
and some recreation on an island like that. 

We will make available $7,266,200. 

The next item is “Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Addi- 
tional aviation facilities, $4,928,300.” The budget makes available 
$3.864,400. 

This installation was established in 1945, was it not, and you do not 
have any personnel there now ? 

Admiral Comes. No, sir. This is at an Air Force installation, by 
the way. It provides facilities for advance naval air facilities for 
the regular support of VP squadron and one support detachment. 

The Crrarrman. I see that you are going to have an administration 
building, a hangar, communications building, and so forth. Without 
objection, the committee approves $3,864,000. 

Now, the next item is “Naval Station, Sangley Point, Philippine 
Islands: Additional aviation facilities, $5,956,300.’ 

Did we not just take that one up? 

Admiral Treurser. That other was ship operating facilities. 

Mr. Hawey. Ttatlestand Grav OktiaNyr Ss jh ‘comidétion’ with the 
existing Air Force facilities. 008,106.66 .daaaUH TL listiatb A 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 
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Mr. Harpy. At the present time there are no naval personnel there ? 
Admiral Comps. No. 

Mr. Harvy. And you contemplate 756 4 

Admiral Comps. That is our planning basis, 756 personnel. 

Mr. Harpy. That will be the total naval personnel you expect to 
have on the base / 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. The budget makes available for Sangley Foint 
$2,198,700. 

‘This base supplies support regular operation of fleet reconnaissance, 
antisubmarine, transport, and utility aireraft. How much in aviation 
facilities do you have there now ? 

Admiral Comrs. At the present time we have a total of 1,797 people. 

The Cuarrman. How much capital investment? How many run- 
ways do you have? Give us some information about the base as it 
exists today. 

Admiral Comes. $3,400,000. 

The Cuarrman. How many runways are there, and how long are 
they ¢ 

Admiral Comps. One runway about 6,000 feet long. 

The Cramman. You do not have any money in here for the exten- 
sion of runways, so how are you going to accommodate your jet 
planes in this area without extending the runways? 

Admiral Comps. We do not plan to operate jets from that field, 
sir. That is for the reconnaissance, antisubmarines, transport, and 
utility aircraft. 

The CHarrman. Without objection, the committee approves 
$2,198,700. 

Mr. Sasscer. Admiral, have you extended any of your ground run- 
ways for the purpose of accommodating your jet planes? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuairman. All throught the bill we are increasing them to 
8,000 feet—200 feet wide and 8,000 feet long. That has been the 
policy. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you going to occupy Cavite / 

Admiral Comps. No, sir 

Mr. Rivers. You have abandoned Cavite? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Members of the committee, there is a point of no 
quorum made on the floor of the House. We have made nice progress 
today. ‘Tomorrow will be Friday. I am just wondering whether 
we will want to sit this afternoon or not. What do you want to do? 

Mr. Rivers. Let us sit this afternoon. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rivers, I will appoint you a committee of one 
to get permission to sit this afternoon. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 1:30 p. m. this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed pursuant to the recess at 1:30 p. m., Hon. 
Carl Vinson, chairman, presiding. 
The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 
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Admiral Tuurser. I have the appropriations, Mr. Chairman: In 
1946, $112,771,098; in 1947, $131,018,300; in 1948, $105,437,200; in 
1949, in the second deficiency bill only, $3,500,000; in 1950, $62,290,- 
000; in 1951, $469,784,000. 

The Cuarrman. That makes a total in the last 6 years of how much? 

Admiral Tuurser. About $822 million, approximately. 

The Cuatrman. All of that has been spent but about how much, 
Admiral Jelley ? 

Admiral Jettry. It has all been obligated but about $125 million. 
As to expenditures, very little of the money appropriated in 1951 
has actually gone out of the Treasury, probably not more than $25 
million out of the $463 million. 

The Cuatrman. In 1946, you spent $112 million ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, In 1947 you spent your $131 million? 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And in 1948 you spent your $105 million? 

Admiral Jexiey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And in 1949 you spent your $3,000,000 ? 

Admiral Jeter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And in 1950 you spent your $62,000,000? 

Admiral Jetitry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And in 1951 out of the $469 million how much 
have you actually spent ? 

Admiral Jexzey. I would estimate about $25 million. 

The Cuatmrman. And the balance of your $469 million has been ob- 
ligated except about $125 million ? 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. We shall take up the next item. 

Mr. Norsiap. May I ask if we can go back to an item that we 
passed over this morning? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. Going back to the item having to do with Okinawa, 
there is a big Air Force installation there which has complete messing 
facilities, and so forth. Under this item you are undertaking to spend 
several millions of dollars to put up the messing equipment building, 
which would apparently be a duplicate of that already located there 
by the Air Force. Why cannot the Navy and the Air Force consoli- 
date instead of each putting in its own equipment ? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. B. E. MOORE, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT 
PROGRAMS AND BUDGET, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS—Resumed 


Captain Moore. That project is coordinated completely with the 
Air Force. The construction of the barracks and the messing facili- 
ties is a joint construction project. 

Mr. Norsiap. So that they will all eat together ? 

Captain Moorr. They will all eat together, be messed together. 
This is the total amount of the additional facilities that is required. 

Mr. Norsiap. This will be added to the Air Force facilities there at 
present ? 

The Cuatrman. The Air Force, when they came before us, will not 
submit a duplicate item for Okinawa ? 
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Captain Moore. No, sir; it is just the Navy’s share to take care of 
what we will have to do on the station. 

Mr. Norsxiap. They are asking for $63 million for Okinawa, also? 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. The Navy will not be at one end of the field and the 
Army at the other end and the Air Force at some other part of the 
field with separate facilities / 

Captain Moors. No, sir. The personnel facilities will be there 
together. 

Admiral Tuurser. This has been closely coordinated with the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Norsiap. You have a separate administration building for 
the Navy. Does not the Air Force have facilities for that ? 

Captain Moore. They may have a separate administration building. 
Our installation is smaller than theirs and ours will not be much more 
than an operations building down on the operating line. 

Mr. Norstap. You have also set up $194,000 for operations, includ- 
ing a photo lab and a briefing room. Certainly the Air Force has a 
br iefing room and a photo lab which should be adequate, if you were 
both to use it. 

Captain Moore. The question is, sir, of having the facilities avail- 
able when they are all getting out at the same time. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do they not have a photo lab at the present time? 

Page ain Moore. That I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. I am sure they must have. They have got a briefing 
room there, because they have been operating there for some time. 
They have been running the B-36’s out of there, have they not ? 

Captain Mocre. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. Norsuap. It seems to me that is a duplication to the extent 
$194,000, to have a separate set-up like that. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Has the Navy been given a specific mission on 
Okinawa? 

Captain Moorr. The Navy has a specific mission from Okinawa. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Given to it by the Joint Chiefs? 

Captain Moorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Norsiap. What is the need for separate photo labs and briefing 
rooms when the Air Force already has them there ? 

Captain Moore. It is a question of having the facilities available, 
the total facilities that are required for both services. 

Mr. Norsiap. This is apparently a separate operation rather than 
an enlargement of what is already there, I take it ? 

Captain Moorr. Admiral Jelley, do you know whether that is a 
separate installation ? 

Admiral JEtLeEy. No. 

Captain Moore. I would have to check that and put it into the 
record. 

The CHamman. When we come to take up the Air Force, we will 
find out if we cannot utilize the Air Force facilities to accommodate 
the Navy at all of these places, not only at Okinawa, and we will see 
if we cannot reduce some of these items. We shall make a note of that 


of 


project. 

Mr. Cole, the admiral advised, at the beginning of this afternoon 
session, off the record, that on page 36 of the bill, there was a $700,000 
item for recreation facilities at Kwajalein. 
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Admiral Tuurser. Mr. Cole, I find that in file 4, which we have not 


gotten to yet, there will be lumped welfare and recreation activities, 


which will include an item for Kwajalein, with a new recreation 
building, at $737,000. 

Mr. Core. Then the item of $700,000 is contained in a later item? 

Admiral Tu RBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question about Sang- 
ley Point? Iam a layman in this field and I am just seeking informa- 
tion. Admiral, if the Navy, in a long-range plan, has considered that 
the day will come when the air strip at Sangley Point will be of no 
use, considering the type of aircraft that are required now, which 
take longer strips, then where are you going? You cannot lengthen 
the strip ) there, as I recall it. 

Mr. Coir. This morning, the captain said that they had plans for 
extending it from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 

Admiral Jettey. We have funds in the second supplemental bill 
to do that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. But you said that you have no plans to use jets. 
Jets require a longer strip. 

Mr. Rivers. They can use conventional planes out of there, I think 
he said. 

Admiral Tuurser. I think I can answer that partially. Sangley 
Point is in good use now in good weather with the type of jets that we 
have now and will alw ays be useful for patrol-plane types and turbo- 
jet and reciprocating-engine types which we need for antisubmarine 
warfare and reconnaissance. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think you have a north-and-south strip at Sang- 
ley Point, do you not? And you are bothered with cross-currents 
coming in there. Under your long-range plan, I think you should 
include something for that. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all. 

The CHatrman. We will take up an item for Marine Corps 
facilities. Naval Air Station, Kaneohe, T. H.: Camp for one Marine 
air group, $4,206,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. Mr, Chairman, there is an amount in H. R. 
3464 of $10 million which has passed the House. The authorization 
we request here is $4,206,000, a detailed breakdown of which you will 
find on OS3-1-2. That provides for shore facilities in support of a 
Marine air group. 

The Cuarrman. You have $14,365,300 already authorized ¢ 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. That is being made available now ? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. I am advised that the correct term 
is that it was introduced in the House as H. R. 3464. 

Mr. Smarr. It passed the House April 23. It has not passed either 
the Senate committee or the Senate. I think we might as well put it 
in this bill, Mr. Chairman. . 

Admiral Jetixy. There is another item in H. R. 3464. 

The Cuarrmman. The amount carried in H. R. 3464 was $10,159,600. 
That has passed the House and is now before the Senate. This item 
should read in what amount? 

General Hitz. $14,365,600. 
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Mr. Smarr. I would like to point out that in the other bill that you 
have referred to is an item also for Quantico of $4,147,000. If the 
purpose is to get away completely from H. R. 3464 it would seem to 
me that this bill would need to be amended. 

The Cuairman. If we did that, we would have two statutes. We 
had better approve what this bill says. The other bill has already 
passed. Let the other bill stand on its own merits. The Senate might 
adopt the other bill and in that case we would have two authorizations 
for this particular item. 

Mr. Smarr. If you want to do that and be consistent, what you 
ought to do here is to approve $4,206,000 and let the other bill ride 
along on its own merits. 

Admiral Tuurser. The part that you want to authorize now will 
be under the Marine air group new construction, which will total 
$4,206,000, the last two subheads on page OS3-1-2. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection we will approve $4,206,000 for 
the Marine Corps. 

The next item is Naval Communications Station, Guam, Marianas 
Islands: Permanent communication facilities, $12,155,200. 

There is only $2,323,350 in this item to be considered / 

Admiral THurser. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Tell us something about the communications center 
at Guam. Has the Army a communications center there ? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. G. L. CASWELL—Resumed 


Captain CasweLi. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Does the Air Force have a communications center 
there ¢ 

Captain CasweLu. No, sir; the Navy is the only one that main- 
tains a center at Guam. 

The CHatrMan. This is to be used for the three services / 

Captain Caswety. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And also for the Interior Department, to serve 
all communication purposes on Guam / 

Captain Caswetu. That is correct, sir. The Interior Department 
intends eventually to turn some of their communications over to com- 
mercial companies, if they come in there. But at the present time we 
carry all the communications for them. 

The CuHairMan. Give the committee some information of the kind 
of communications station that you have out there. 

Captain Caswet. This is a large communications station that con- 
sists of a large transmitter facility and a large receiver facility, a large 
communications center. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Caswe... It serves the fleet as the major communication 
circuit in the Western Pacific and acts as a relay point between Japan 
and the Philippines to points east. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, we will approve that item. 

The next item is Naval Communications Station, Kodiak, Alaska : 
Consolidated communication facilities, including buildings, accessory 
construction, and collateral, $14,537,900, 

This is the same kind of operation ? 
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Captain Caswetu, Yes, sir; this station is to provide communica- 
tion support for the Navy Alaskan Command which is located at 
Kodiak, plus a secondary fleet support to take care of our forces oper- 
ating in that area. 


The CHarrMAN. Does it render assistance to the Army and the Air 


Force, or is it so situated that it can only serve the Navy? 

Captain Caswe.u. This does provide some support for the Air 
Force and the Army, but it is mainly a naval station. The Army has 
their main station at Anchorage, and the Air Force has theirs at 
Fairbanks. 

The CrarrMan, It is running through my mind that those locations 
make a sort of a triangle, one at Anchorage, one at Fairbanks, and one 
at Kodiak. 

Captain Caswe... Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What is the distance from Kodiak to Fairbanks? 

Captain CaswetL. Approximately 1,000 miles, as I understand it. 

The Crairman. Then you could not have one Navy communications 
center, or a joint one for all three services, could you ¢ 

Captain Casweui. No, sir; not unless they combined all the com- 
mand centers. 

The Cuarrman. The command centers are separate and distinct ? 

Captain Caswe.u. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. But you do have an over-all command for Alaska? 

Captain Caswetn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And it is necessary to have those centers separated, 
each one having a certain responsibility ? 

Captain Caswein. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrman. Without objection, we will approve $7 million for 
the Naval Communications Station, Kodiak, Alaska. 

The next item is Naval Communication Facility, Londonderry, 
North Ireland: Additional facilities, $550,000. Tell us about this. 

Captain Caswent. We have a facility in Londonderry and have had 
since the war. There has always been a great deal of difficulty getting 
suitable reception. This project is to provide us with better receiving 
facilities at the receiving station. We are in consultation with the 
British Navy in the hopes that they will let us have some land at an 
airfield about 20 miles out which will give us a much better receiving 
site and we hope will materially improve our conditions. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What arrangements do you have concerning the 
leasing of this site ¢ 

Captain Caswett, There is no lease involved. It belongs to the 
Royal Navy. They have allowed our Navy to use it, but there is no 
form of lease or ownership as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It all depends on the relationship between the two 
Governments ¢ 

Captain CaswesL. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection this item will be approved 
the amount of $550,000. 

(The committee took a short recess to answer a call of the House.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. Now, tell the 
committee just briefly in reference to this naval communication facility 
at Londonderry, $550,000. Of course, we are on leased land. How 
large a station 1s it, and for how long is the lease / 
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Captain Caswuit. We are not on leased land. We are on really 
Navy land by agreement with them. 

Mr. Cotx. For how long a time? 

Captain Casweit. May I answer that off the record? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

The next item is Naval Communication Station, Philippine Islands : 
Consolidated communication facilities, $5,189,500, 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. L. S. HOWETH—Resumed 


Captain Howern. Mr. Chairman, in the appropriation bill it is 
$2,694,500. 

That is the first increment in the starting part of the communica- 
tion network in the Philippine area to provide fleet support in the 
Far East which is woefully inadequate; and may I speak a few words 
off the record ¢ 

The Cuairman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuairmMan. That was established in 1944. There are 5,200 
acres in the area, and there are 228 personnel there now. Does that 
have a joint use or will it be exclusively for naval communications ? 

Captain Howern. It will be primarily for naval communications. 

The Cuarrman. Is it so constructed, and is it feasible for joint 
use ¢ 

Captain Howern. Like all communications, we cross hand traffic, 
and there is no large Army or Air Force communication in the center. 
There is an Air Force center at Clark Field. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you gentlemen on communication facilities. 

Now, the next one is on ordnance facilities. Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Balboa, C. Z.: Improvement of trestle and loading platform 
at Mindi Pier, $407,000. 

Admiral Trurser. That is on OS6-1. I invite the committee’s 
attention to the fact that there is no appropriation on that. 

The Cuamman. All right, we will strike it. 

Admiral Tourper. May I say one more word, Mr. Chairman. This 
is part of a joint project with the Army, and it is my understanding 
that you allowed an authorization for the Army’s part of this. 

The CuatrmMan. Did we allow the Army ¢ 

Admiral Tuurser. I am informed that you did. 

The CuarrmMan. This isan ammunition depot. Let us see what you 
have down there. Receive, store, and issue ammunition for the 
support of naval forces and naval shore activities in the vicinity. 
Perform exterior maintenance in store and maintain basic stocks. 

Now, you propose to build a roadway to pier, 16,200 square yards, 
and enlarge pier, including access trestle. Does it make it more con- 
venient for you to handle your ammunition and in the storage of 
ammunitiom or what is it? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. M. A. SAWYER—Resumed 


Captain Sawyer. It isa question of safety. 

The CuarrMan. If there is no objection we will make an author- 
ization for $407,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Have you looked into the storage facilities that 
the Army has there on the Isthmus? I understand that they have 
abandoned some of their storage facilities. 

Captain Sawyer. I am certain that there is joint use of them if we 
have excess storage capacity for the Navy at the present time. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection we will make an authorization 
for $407,000. 

Naval Mine and Net Depot, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: Ammunition- 
handling pier, improvement of roads and manganese access, $2,381,500. 

Admiral Tuurser. I would like to make this one of the exceptions. 
This is a very important project. The present ammunition facilities 
for loading and unloading at Guantanamo Bay are now in the heart 
of the station with buildings all around them. In order to get am- 
munition in and out we have to go through settled areas which is 
hazardous. 

The Cuatmrman. Let us see what you propose to do. How many 
piers do you have there? 

Admiral Tuurser. We have a very inadequate one. This new 
pier would be located away from the crowded part of the station. 

The CuarMan. What type of ship stays away from the pier when 
loading? Do battleships and airplane carriers go to the pier? 

Admiral Tuurser. No, not the present piers. 

The Cuairman. As a matter of fact, you do not use piers except in 
loading an ammunition ship, is that it? 

Admiral Tuurser. Barges, and so forth; but my point is that it is 
dangerous in the heart of the settled part of the station, as the station 
has grown up since these facilities were installed. 

The CuarrMan. An ammunition ship comes up to the pier, is that 
correct ? 

Captain Sawyer. That would be correct. 

The Cuarrman. And the ammunition is put onto the ammunition 
ship from the pier ? 

Captain Sawyer. In the case of Guantanamo Bay it would be out- 
loading, it would be shipment from the States to Guantanamo Bay 
in a munition ship. 

The Cuarrman. All right, let us take loading from Guantanamo 
Bay to the fleet. 

Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Very few of the ships of the fleet would go up 
to this pier ¢ 

Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir, they might well go to the pier if they took 
on large quantities of ammunition. 

The Caarman. Asa rule, do not the ammunition ships load out at 
sea ¢ 

Captain Sawyer. Not unless they have to, unless there are very 
small quantities that they have to handle. For instance, if you put 
the original allowance on a carrier it would take 12 to 15 days to do it 
hy barge. 

The Cuarrman. Then which ships go up to the pier for putting am- 
inunition on board ? 

Captain Sawyer. If the quantity of ammunition warrants it—— 

The Cuarrman. If the quantity of ammunition warrants it / 

Captain Sawyer. Yes. 
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The Cuarirman. The battleships and airplane carriers come up to 
the pier and load from the pier, either from the railroad cars or from 
storage right into the ship? 

Captain Sawyer. If there is a suitable pier with plenty of water 
to get alongside it is more economical. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, it is highly important that we have 
accessible piers for the loading of ammunition. 

Captain Sawyer. And also safe piers that are in remote areas. 

Mr. Bares. Why did they build that pier there in the first place / 

Captain Sawyer. It is a general-purpose pier. 

Admiral Tuurser. At the time it was built we did not visualize 
the expansion that has taken place down there since then. It was 
somewhat remote at that time. 

The CHarrmMan. Ordinarily you do not have a general-use pier for 
loading ammunition; do you? 

Admiral Tuurser. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the ammunition piers are more isolated ? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir; they should be. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, we will approve the full amount 
of $2,381,500. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that your ammunition-loading facil- 
ity in Guantanamo Bay is in the vicinity of administrative facilities } 

Admiral Tourser. The pier is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. When was this pier put there, Admiral ? 

Admiral Trurser. It was about World War I. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Guantanamo Bay was originally for recreational 
facilities, and then it developed into a naval reservation. 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir; that is right. 

We have gone past the time of calculated risk in this. We recently 
had a very severe fire and explosion down there in this vicinity. If we 
had had ammunition there, we would have been in much worse trouble. 

Mr. Cote. Your justification says this is on leased land. 

Admiral Jetiry. It is a 999-year lease. 

Mr. Core. It is part of your base lease 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The next one is Naval Ammunition Depot, Lua 
lualei, Territory of Hawaii: Sewage-disposal plant, $660,000. There 
is nothing budgeted for that. 

Admiral Tuurser. The board of health is after us out there. 

The Cuarrman. What did you say? 

Admiral Tuurser. I say the board of health is after us out there. 

Mr. Cotz. What is this! 

Admiral Tuurser. This is a sewage-disposal-plant proposition. 

The CHatrrmMan. Where is the justification for that ? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is OS6-4-1. 

Captain Sawyer could expand a little on this justification. 

Mr. Corz. Did you say the Public Health authorities of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii are urging the Navy to correct this situation ? 

Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir; they did. The station originally built 
four septic tanks, very small ones. They are overriding the streams 
running down into the inhabited area along the coast line. As you 
know, Lualualei lies on the west side of Oahu, which is at the base of 
the first mountain range. 
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The Cuarrman. In a matter of this nature we better fix it up as 
soon as possible. 

The next item is “Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, Territory of 
Hawaii: Extension of building No. 9; welding facilities on repair 
basin quays; extension of fire protection; drydock No. 2, $636,000.” 

The budget makes available what? 

Admiral Tuurser. It makes available the full amount. 

The Cuarrman. The justification for it is set out in the book. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Referring to this drydock No. 2, is that one that 
was partially completed ? 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. G. C. KLEIN—Resumed 


Admiral Kirery. No, sir; it is a complete drydock, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are modernizing it ? 

Admiral Kxiery. This is for fire protection. The present avail- 
able fire protection is not sufficient to furnish the volume of water, 
or water at the pressure necessary to protect a battleship, or protect 
a large carrier. 

The CHatrman. Has everything been restored and replaced from 
December 7, 1941? 

Admiral Kier. No, sir; I believe not, but I cannot answer that 
categorically. I believe there is some debris and stuff around there 
that has not been removed. I know the Arizona has not been removed. 

Mr. Cote. Is this an extension of fire protection in connection with 
drydock No. 2? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. I suggest that you take out the semicolon because it 
would indicate there are two items there. 

The CHatrman. Without objection, it is approved for $636,000. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Referring for just a moment to the Naval Com- 
munication Station, Philippine Islands, was that approved in the 
amount of $2,694,000? It has a lot of land in there. 

The CHatrMan. $2,694,500. 

Mr. Wickersuam. They are buying a lot of land in there, and I 
just wondered about it. 

Mr. Rivers. I have one question about Pearl Harbor. What are 
you equipped to handle at Pearl Harbor. Are you equipped to handle 
the largest category of ships ? 

Admiral Kiern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You can handle anything in the Pacific ? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. How many drydocks do you have there ? 

Admiral Kier. There are four graving docks. 

The Cuatrman. One isa floating drydock ? 

Admiral Kier. No, sir; in addition to the’ four graving docks 
there are two marine railways, and two floating drydocks. 

The CrarrmMan. Now, the next item is under the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. 

Naval Supply Center, Guam, Marianas Islands: Additional petro- 
lewm oil and lubricants facilities; warehouse, $5,487,000. There is no 
money in the appropriation bill for it. The assumption is, then, that 
you have adequate facilities there now to meet your present needs, is 
that correct 4 
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Admiral Bavernscumipr. I missed that, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I am calling up now the Naval Supply Center, 
Guam, additional petroleum oil and lubricants facilities, warehouse, 
$5,487,000. You are asking for an authorization, but there is no 
money in the appropriation bill for it. Is it an urgent necessity that 
it be constructed now ? 

Admiral BaverNscumipr. No, sir, we are not asking for the money, 
but an authorization only. 

The Cuatrman. I understand you are asking for an authorization. 
There is no money made available in the 1952 budget for this item, is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Bavernscumipr. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Then we will leave out this item. 

Mr. Coir. I am struck by this item in the justification which says 
in connection with the fuel end of this authorization that “The deterio- 
ration of the tanks and pipelines has resulted in an annual expenditure 
of approximately $1,000,000” to maintain it. 

Admiral Jettey. We have appropriations now on hand, and we 
are asking an additional appropriation of $8,000,000 against available 
authorizations, and we would just not be able to spend the money on 
this item if we got additional money now. Our rate of expenditure 
on Guam is limited by the number of people we can hire or get out 
there. 

Mr. Cote. You are satisfied with the appropriation ? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, we are satisfied with the appropriation. If 
we could spend the money faster we would ask for more money. 

Admiral Tuurser. We are not satisfied with it, Mr. Cole, but can- 
not go any faster. 

The Cuairman. That is right; strike out this item. 

Thank you very much, Admiral. 

The next is Medical Facilities. The first item is Naval Hospital, 
Coco Solo, Canal Zone: Auxiliary water line from Fort Gulick; 
auxiliary power line from Naval Air Station, $161,700. There is 
nothing in the budget for that item, and we will strike it. 

The next item is Naval Operating Base, Guam, Marianas Islands: 
Dental clinic building, $420,000. 

Admiral Jetitey. OS9-4 is the dental clinic item. We already 
have an authorization for the OS9-3 item. 

Mr. Rivers. $25,000,000, is that it? 

Admiral Jetney. We are only asking an appropriation of $6,750,- 
000, and that comes out of the present authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral Jettey. OS9-4 is the next item for authorization, dental 
clinie building, Naval Operating Base, Guam. 

The CuHarrMan. What about this item I see in the book, OS9-3 ? 

Admiral Jetty. We already have the authorization for the appro- 
priation we are requesting, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. You can only spend $6,750,000. Let me ask the ad- 
miral a question on this, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. Wait just a minute now. Naval Operating Base, 
Guam, Marianas Islands, dental clinic building, $420,000. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask the admiral a question on that very one. 

The CHarrman. All right; go ahead. 
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Mr. Rivers. A few years ago, Admiral, the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery wanted to develop hospital facilities at Guam for the study 
of tropical diseases. Is this the beginning of that project? It seems 
to me that would be a worth-while undertaking. 

Admiral Jexury. No, sir, it is not. The funds are just for the 
naval hospital, and the Institute of Tropical Medicine, I think, is 
considered a requirement for the future. Is that right, Admiral 
Brown? 

Mr. Rivers. Is that still in the minds of the Navy to be undertaken 
at some time ? 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL W. M. BROWN, DIVISION HEAD, YARDS 
AND DOCKS 


Admiral Brown. Not at the present time, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about the future. 

Admiral Brown. At the moment I would say that we are not 
considering it. 

Mr. Rivers. You are not considering it? 

Admiral Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What success are you having with your floating 
hospital out there with which you visit all of these islands and study 
tropical diseases ? 

Admiral Brown. That floating hospital has been doing very excel- 
lent work. It has been a very successful undertaking. It is now 
being used as an epidemiological unit in Korea. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Where? 

Admiral Brown. In Korean waters. 

The CuatrmMan. Will this dental-clinic building be sufficient to 
handle all of the armed-services personnel in Guam? 

Admiral Brown. I think so. 

The Cuarrman. It will be for general use by all of the personnel 
located in Guam ? 

Admiral Brown. No, sir; it will be primarily for fleet support. 

The Cuarrman. You said you thought it was sufficient to meet all 
armed-services requirements, and certamly you would not be war- 
ranted in having a dental clinic for the Air Force, a dental clinic 
for the Army, and a dental clinic for the Navy on the small island 
of Guam. So, Iam hoping that this clinic can serve all of the Armed 
Forces personnel out there. 

Will it be available for them, or is there an Air Force clinic and 
an Army clinic also? 

Admiral Brown. It is sufficient to support the military population. 

The Cyaan. That is sufficient for all kinds jointly. Without 
objection we will approve the item. We will approve it in the amount 
of $386,000. 

Naval Hospital, Yokosuka, Japan: Barracks, $321,800. That is 
authorized in the amount of $321,800. 

Mr. Rivers What do they have there now? 

Admiral Brown. Area hospital corpsmen now occupy accommo- 
dations in barracks, which is a considerable distance from the hos- 
pital, and it is very badly overcrowded. 

The Cuamman. Your book does not show how much area you 
have. It merely says it was established by the United States naval 
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hospital on August 16, 1950, just about a year ago. Now, this is prac- 
tically a new establishment. How many naval hospitals do you have 
in Japan ? 

Admiral Brown. Only one. 

The Cuatrman. Is this it? 

Admiral Brown. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. This is the only one? 

Admiral Brown. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. How many does the Army have in Japan? 

Admiral Brown. I could not give you that figure. 

The CuatrMan. Anyhow, this is all for the Navy and you now 
have 1,109 people there ? : : 

Admiral Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. I understand from the testimony this morning that we 
anticipated using this Yokosuka Hospital indefinitely in the future. 
This hospital is being built of temporary construction. It is my recol- 
lection that there are ample materials for permanent construction 
over there, and I wonder why you do not make it of permanent con- 
struction. 

Admiral Brown. The hospital is of permanent construction. 

Mr. Coxe. It is to be of wooden-frame construction. 

Admiral Brown. That is the barracks only. These are the barracks 
for the hospital corpsmen with about a 15- or 20-year life expectancy. 

Mr. Cotx. I thought it was to be the hospital. 

Admiral Brown. No, we have the hospital already built. 

Mr. Cote. This is the barracks in connection with the hospital ? 

Admiral Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. If it is to be a permanent base the argument would still 
apply. We built wooden structures in 1940, and now we are replacing 
them in 1950. We are doing the same thing in Japan. 

The CHairman. Yards and docks facilities, Guam, Marianas 
Islands: Acquisition of easments for roads and utilities, $385,000. 

Admiral Jetury. Under Public Law 519, Eightieth Congress, 
approved May 10, 1948, $1,600,000 was appropriated to pay for the 
land that was acquired by the Navy during and after the war for the 
permanent facilities on Guam. Our estimate was too low. We need 
$385,000 to complete that original program that was approved in 
1948. At the present time we have some property under lease that 
we will acquire in this project, and in addition, we will get our ease- 
ments for the military-road system, water, and various utility lines. 

The Cuatrman. We contemplated the purchase of 26,000 acres, 
did we not? 

Admiral Jeuiey. Yes, sir, and we have that with the exception of 
36 acres at Camp Witek, and about 700 acres of easements, or 105 miles 
of combined highway and utilities rights-of-way. 

The Cuamrman. This is to finish the acquisition of the land? 

Admiral Jetty. Yes, sir, this is to clean it up. 

The Cuamman. After we acquire this land what do we do with it? 

Admiral Jettey. We are actually in possession of the land now. All| 
that remains is paying for it. 

The CuHairman. We have already put a great many yards-and-dock 
facilities and piers in. 
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Admiral Jettry. This is for Army, Air Force, and Navy facilities; 
not just around the docks. This law that I mentioned to you referred 
to all military lands on Guam. 

The CHarmman. The military authorities have control over the 
26,000 acres plus what you are asking for here ? 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All of the military installations are on this 26,000 
acres ¢ 

Admiral Jetixy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And that has cost up to date how much? 

Admiral Jetiey. $1,600,000. 

The Cuatrman. Did you buy it by negotiation or condemnation ¢ 

Admiral Jentexy. By a combination of the two. We had difficulty 
because of the lack of previous history on Guam. The land was 
infrequently sold. The land was passed down from father to son. 
However, by negotiation through the naval government they estab- 
lished a fair market value. In some cases we had to call on the Guam 
courts to settle the value in condemnations, but practically all of it 
was done by negotiation. 

The CuarrMman. Do you think you made a pretty good trade with 
the natives? 

Admiral Jetney. I think we made a good trade on both sides. 

The Cuairman. You did fair by the natives and fair by the Govern- 
ment ! 

Admiral Jettey. Yes; very fair by the natives. 

Mr. Harpy. How much land are you going to buy with this $385,000 
which is requested ¢ 

Admiral Jetney. Thirty-six acres at Camp Witek plus easements 
for the roads and utility rights-of-way which aggregate 700 acres. 
The easements are about 105 miles in length. 

Mr. Harpy. You are buying easements; you are not buying land. 
You do not get the fee to it? 

Admiral Jettey. You do not get a fee to the easement, but we have 
. perpetual easement which is about the same thing. 

Mr. Harpy. It will cost $385,000 to buy 36 acres of land and get 
some easements ¢ 

Admiral Jettry. On page OS10-1-2 there is a breakdown, ease- 
ments, $383,200, and land, $1,800. 

Mr. Harpy. Thirty-six acres of land is costing you $1,800. Over 
on the first page you show 22,610 acres, and on the next page you 
show 26,000 acres. How much do you have? 

Admiral Jentey. We acquired land for all three services on Guam 
under the previous appropriations ; 22,000 acres is Navy land, and the 
26,000 acres of land includes the other services. 

Mr. Harpy. So the Navy has 22,000 acres and the others have 4,000 
acres together ? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You put an entire road system on Guam? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the condition of that now? 

Admiral Jetitey. That last report I had was that it was holding up 
very well; in good shape. 

Mr. Rivers. They were superhighways / 
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Admiral Jettey. They were asphalt-paved highways, wide, straight 
roads. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In what condition is your harbor at Guam? 

Admiral Jettey. At the present time the harbor is dredged to depth, 
the breakwater is built in, and in good shape. We have some post- 
war piers and wharves, and I think we will need another wharf or 
two in addition to what we have now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the breakwaters are built ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection this item is approved. 

Mr. Wickersuam. That figures about $550 an acre for each of your 
acres. Is that a proper value for the land? 

Admiral Jettey. When you consider that we have a strip of land 
from 25 to 50 feet wide, and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet long, I think 
it is. 

The Crarrman. That runs about what farmers ask the telephone 
companies for their land. 

Mr. Harpy. They have a hard time getting it in this country. 

Mr. Rivers. Did we approve this item? 

The CuHarrman. Yes. 

The next item is “Trust Territories, Pacific: Acquisition of land, 
$1,772,000.” 

Admiral Jeter. This is a new program, although it is somewhat 
similar to the one of Guam. 

The Navy has been designated to acquire the land required by the 
Army, the Air Force, the: Coast Guard, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and so forth. 

This is our best estimate of the cost of the land in the various islands 
of the trust territory for military use. In addition to the cost of 
the land we are also faced with paying rentals for the occupancy of 
the land over the past 5 or 6 years. While that was originally in 
this bill, that would be in the nature of a claim and would have to 
show up somewhere else in the appropriation, but this is for the pur- 
chase of land only, and it has no reference to past rentals for the land. 

The Cuarrman. What islands have been designated as trust islands? 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Tiencker. 


STATEMENT OF W. P. TIENCKER, HEAD, REALTY OPERATIONS AND 
PLANNING SECTION, YARDS AND DOCKS 


Mr. Tiencker. It is the Marianas, the eastern Carolines, the west- 
ern Carolines, and the Marshall Islands. 

The Cnatrman. They are the trust islands? 

Mr. Tiencker. The Carolines, Kwajalein, Eniwetok Atoll, Bikini 
Atoll, Kili Island, and Ujelang Island. 

The CHarrman. This item, then, is to make available an authoriza- 
tion for you to acquire land on any one of those islands; is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Jetiry. This is land required by the military, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, or these other agencies. 

The Crarrman. Is it land already acquired or to be acquired ¢ 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir; it is mostly already acquired. 
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Mr. Sasscer. Why are Atomic Energy Commission, Army, Air 
Force, Treasury Department, and Coast ‘Guard items included in the 
Navy budget ? 

Admiral Jerzey. It is a matter of convenience, Mr. Sasscer. We 
have had to build up on Guam a small real-estate organization to 
handle those land problems on Guam. Since we had been dealing with 
the natives they asked us to take over the program of land acquisi- 
tion in the trust territories for all the services. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman / 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. I think it is very important that we have something 
in the record on this proposition. 

Mr. Coz. Tell us where the ownership of this land is going to be. 
Does that mean, for instance, that hereafter we will own Kw cn ta 

Mr. Trencxer. Yes; Kwajalein in toto. 

Mr. Corr. And how about Eniwetok? 

Mr. Trencker. We will own it in toto. 

Mr. Corre. And Bikini? 

Mr. Trencker. In toto. 

Mr. Corr. What other lands are to be acquired ? 

Mr. Tiencxer. We will acquire three-thousand, three-hundred-odd 
acres on Saipan; 4,185 acres on Tinian; 4 acres on Rota; 11,830 acres 
on Pagan, which is in toto; 784 acres on Moen; and 621, ry acres on 
Ponape. 

Mr. Bares. Is that Moen? 

Mr. Trencxer. Yes. 

One acre on Languar; 1 acre on Kusaie; 151 acres on Koror. 

Mr. Cone. These | lands were owned by tribes there ? 

Mr. Trencxer. On page OS10-2 we have a recapitulation of the 
ownerships. 

Mr. Cote. I mean who gets the money; the $1,772,000? 

Mr. Trencxer. This matter has been figured that the land is owned 
either by the tribes or by individuals, and the payments for the land 
will have to be made to the owner of the piece of property involved, 
whoever it happens to be, whether it is in tribal ownership or indi- 
vidual ownership. We have to track down the title as best we can 
and find out who owns it. 

Mr. Cotr. Where it is owned by a tribe, does the United States 
Government retain the full amount representing the value of this land 
in trust for the tribe? 

Mr. Trencxer. That is one of the propositions we will have to work 
out through the trustee. That has not been settled. 

Admiral JeLtey. We expect we will pay it to the trustee, and the 
trustee will keep the money for the tribe. That is Senator Thomas’ 
organization that just took over. 

The Catan. On one or two of these islands you bought all of the 
land. 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. What becomes of the title? 

Admiral Jetitry. In the case of both Bikini, and the island of 

<niwetok, which was used for atomic experiments, they were re- 
located in other islands. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Recently the Navy dissolved their organization 
over there and passed it over to a civilian agency of Government. 
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Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So it is now in their hands? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is it not true that many of these parcels of land 
represent existing military facilities? 

Admiral Jetitey. In most cases; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this question. Do we have trusteeship 
for those islands? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes; the United States Government has. 

Mr. Rivers. Who gave us trusteeship, the United Nations? 

Admiral Jevtey. Yes, sir; the United Nations. 

Mr. Rivers. What do they have to do with them ? 

Admiral Jettry. As I understand it, they have no actual control, 
but we make an annual report of our operations there. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we took all of these islands, and I do not know 
why they should have any dictation over them. 

Mr. Cote. Is there any commitment on the part of our Government 
to share the use of these military installations with other members 
of the United Nations? 

Admiral Jetiry. No, sir. As a matter of fact, they have been 
declared closed. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrmMan. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. We are buying them without reference to the 
requisition under the law which requires the approval of the Attorney 
General as to title. Is the title good ? 

The CHarrman. Whether it is good or not, we will keep them. 
There is no need to go into title to land like that. 

Without objection we will approve the item. 

The next item is “Various locations: For restoration or replacement 
of facilities damaged or destroyed and provision for other urgent con- 
struction requirements, $2,000,000.” 

Admiral Jetiey. This is a similar project to the one we had for the 
$5,000,000 in continental United States. This is for overseas defici- 
encies only, for the restoration or replacement of facilities which 
have been damaged. 

The CuarrmMan. We want to finish this item and then we will take 
a recess until tomorrow morning and take up the Air Force items. 

This is outside continental United States, is that correct, Admiral ? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. This is similar to the project for the 
restoration of damaged facilities in the continental United States 
where the committee eliminated the language, “and provision for other 
urgent construction requirements.” 

The CuarrMan. “For restoration or replacement of facilities dam- 
aged or destroyed and provision for other urgent construction require- 
ments.” That is outside continental United States ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, we will approve that. 

Mr. Coir. That part is stricken out, “and provision for other urgent 
construction requirements” ? 

The Cuairman. That part is stricken out. 

Section 202 is very important: 

The Secretary of the Navy, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, 
is authorized to establish or develop classified military installations and facil- 
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ities by the construction, conversion, installation, or equipment of temporary 
public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and utilities, in a 
total amount of $126,362,800. 

Now, the Army had a similar provision, but in the Army, the bulk 
of it, except $9,000,000 was to be outside continental United States. 
How much of this is to be spent outside of continental United States? 

This is classified. It develops classified military installations. 

Mr. Smarr. This book here is the last book that goes with sec- 
tion 202. 

The Cuarrman. In that case, we will take a recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, at which time we will take up section 202. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene the 
following day, Friday, July 6, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 





MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, Hon. Carl Vin- 
son, chairman, presiding, for further consideration of H. R. 4524. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. This is a con- 
tinuation of the public works bill. 

Admiral, you called my attention a moment ago to a letter that 
the Under Secretary had sent to the Director of the Budget in regard 
to H. R. 234, a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to enlarge 
existing water-supply facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area in 
order to insure the existence of an adequate water supply for naval 
and Marine Corps installations and defense production plants in such 
area. 

Now, a bill has been introduced by Senator Knowland, and a bill 
has been introduced by Congressman McKinnon, and I understood 
from you it was to be cleared by the budget, and you would like to 
have it incorporated in this bill. 

In section 2 of the bill it says: 

No construction shall be undertaken under the authority of the first section of 
this Act and no funds shall be expended for the preparation of plans or specifi- 
cations for any such construction unless and until the Secretary of the Navy 
has entered into a contract with the San Diego County Water Authority amend- 
ing the contract (NOy-13300) of October 17, 1945 (providing for the completion 
of such existing aqueduct )— 
and so forth. 

In view of those limitations in it it may be best to have this con- 
sidered as a separate measure when it comes up here instead of incor- 
porating it in this public works bill, because there are certain 
limitations that must be complied with before any money can be 
made available, and those limitations would have to be written up 
in this bill. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER AND REAR ADM. J. F. 
JELLEY—Resumed 


Admiral Tuurser. Mr. Kimball’s request was to know whether it 
would be practical to incorporate it in the public works bill. 

The Cuarrman. I think we better wait and have a separate hear- 
ing on it, and I promised both Senator Knowland and, particularly, 
Mr. McKinnon that we could take it up just as soon as it had clear- 
ance of the budget, especially in view of the conditions set out in the 
bill. I think it is a matter we better deal with. You say it will be 
cleared by the budget today / 

(1325) 
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Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Before the time we finish this bill clearance will 
be up here, and then we can take up this bill because it is highly im- 
ortant that San Diego have adequate water facilities. It will pro- 
Cotte be considered and passed before the public works bill is passed. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that a $300,000,000 project ? 

The CuairmaNn. No, sir; this is a little project to get some water into 
San Diego. 

Mr. Rivers. How much will it cost ? 

The Cuarrman. I think it will cost about $2,000,000. 

Mr. Rivers. $300,000,000, T heard. 

Admiral Jettey. About $18,000,000. 

Mr. Rivers. We have to go into San Diego by all means, so we 
might just as well give them water. 

The Cuairman. We had gotten down to section 202: 

The Secretary of the Navy, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, 
is authorized to establish or develop classified military installations and facili- 
ties by the construction, conversion, installation, or equipment of temporary 
public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and utilities, in a 
total amount of $126,362,800, . 

Let us hear from the Department in regard to this. 

Now, first we will turn back to the Army bill. In section 102 of the 
Army it provided that the Secretary of the Army, under the direction 
of the Secretary of Defense is authorized to establish or develop classi- 
fied facilities by the same language, and it develops there that $7,000,- 
000 would be used in the United States, and the balance of it would 
be used outside of the United States. We did not go into minute 
detail to ascertain the places where the classified military installations 
would be established, but we know that here in the United States 
$7,000,000 will be used, and a total of $302,000,000 outside. 

We have this same kind of a provision in the Navy bill. Of course, 
we will have the same kind of a provision in the Air Force bill, and if 
we had a separate Marine Corps bill, we would have the same kind of 
a provision in that, and so we get into the habit of doing what each 
other wants done. 

Tell the committee where the classified projects are. 

Admiral Tourser. We can go into them in whatever detail the com- 
mittee would like to hear, 

The Cuatrman. How much of this $126,000,000 is to be spent in 
the United States? 

Admiral THureer. For communication facilities, classified, we re- 
quested an authorization for $5,955,000 continental, and thé Bureau 
of the Budget allowed $3,281,000. That is all that is to be expended in 
the United States under section 202 of title IT. 

There is a project under title LV, joint classified project, in which 
we requested a $10,000,000 new authorization for the $13,000,000 
appropriation which was allowed by the Bureau of the Budget, the 
discrepancy being due to previous authorizations. 

The Cuatmman. Well, then, of the $126,000,000, how much of it 
has been authorized and approved by the budget for the continental 
United States / 

Admiral Tuurser. Just that amount I quoted. 

The Ciiarman. What was the total amount ? 
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Admiral Tuurser. The amount for which the Bureau of the Budg- 
et allowed appropriations for continental United States is entirely 
for communication facilities in the amount of $3,281,000. 

The Cuatrman. All right, $3,281,000? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. That is all you are going to spend in continental 
United States ? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Now, that is classified as to how you are going to 
spend that and where you are going to spend it. 

Admiral Tirurser. We can give you the locations, if you would like. 

The Cuamman. Well, we do not care about that. 

Mr. Coir. Why is it classified ? 

Admiral Tuurser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Let us see now what you are going to do outside 
of the United States. 

Admiral Tuurser. On overseas aviation facilities we requested an 
authorization for $116,786,400, and for communication facilities of 
the same type as continental, $3,621,000. 

The Cuarrman. Wait a minute, Admiral. On what page are you / 

Admiral Tuurser. This is a summary of all ontaide the United 
States. 

The Cuatrman. All right, go ahead, then. 

Admiral THurser. On aviation facilities overseas there is requested 
$116,786,400, and on communication facilities overseas, $3,621,400, or 
a total of $120,407,800. 

The Cuarman. $120,000,000 and what? 

Admiral Tuurser. $120,407,800. 

The Bureau of the Budget cut aviation facilities to $32,794,080, 
and communication facilities appropriations allowed by the Bureau 
of the Budget were $4,141,400 due to the discrepancy between the 
authorization requested and the appropriation granted due to pre- 
vious authorizations. The total overseas allowed by the Bureau of 
the Budget is $36,935,480, and we would like to request an exception 
to the difference between the autorization and appropriation. 

The Cuatrman. What is the total amount of the $126,000,000 that 
the budget made available for the firscal year 1952? 

Admiral Tuurper. $40,216,480. 

The Cuarrman,. $40,216,480? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir; and that includes $9,034,400 under 
existing authorization. 

The Cuatrman. Then that should be deducted ? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Then what is the net amount now of the $126,000,- 
000 authorization that the budget made available? 

Admiral Tuurser. $31,182,080. 

The CuHatrMan. $31,182,080? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is all out of the $126,000,000 that the budget 
made available for the fiscal year 1952, is that correct ? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, you are asking that an exception 
be made and that the committee approve the full amount, is that 
correct ? 
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Admiral Trurser. No, sir; could I itemize these? I think it would 
be clearer. 

The Cuatrman. If you would just answer that question that would 
clear that up. You are asking that an exception be made and $126,- 
000,000 be authorized, is that it? 

Admiral THurser. We are requesting an exception in the case of 
four overseas air bases which will raise our authorization request to 
$113.531,800. 

The Cuatrman. I still do not understand it because you still have 
$126,000,000 here. 

Admiral Tuurser. We are willing to go along with the difference 
in the case of certain overseas facilities, but there are four overseas 
air bases on which we request full authorization. 

The Cuarrman. How did you arrive at the $126,000,000 authoriza- 
tion when now you are only asking that an exception be made to make 
a total authorization of $113,000,000, and the budget only allowed 
$31,000,000. : 

Admiral Trurser. We are willing to accept the * 13,000,000 differ- 
ence for the time being in our overseas facilities. 

Mr. Core. $126,000,000 is your 2-year program / 

Admiral Tuurper. $126,000,000 is what we requested for 1952. 

Mr. Price. Admiral, is it not a fact that your program calls for 
$126,000,000, but that you are trying to meet the policy adopted by 
the committee ¢ 

Admiral Tuurser. That is partially correct. 

Mr. Price. What the chairman was trying to convey to you was 
because of the nature of this particular program the committee will 
be inclined to give the full authorization if vou consider it necessary. 

Mr. Rivers. Can you spend the money, Admiral ? 

Admiral Trurser. That is the $64 question. That will depend 
entirely on when the appropriations are granted. 

Mr. Rivers. You might not be able to spend the money if you got it ? 

Admiral Tuurrer. Pardon me? 

Mr. Rivers. I say that you might not be able to spend the money 

you got it. That is the main thing. 

Admiral Tuurner. We think we could if we could get the money by 
September. 

The Cuatrman. How much authorization do you need ? 

Mr. Smart. $113,000,000 is what he wants. 

The CuatrMan. Is that what you want, $113,000,000? 

Admiral Tuvurser. We wanted the original $126,362.800 which is in 
the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you think an authorization of $113,000,000 
will suffice ¢ 

Admiral Trurper. We are trying to meet the committee’s desire 
to keep the appropriations and authorizations the same. We think 
we can spend $11,000,000 if we get the money by September and 
thereby meet the committee’s desires or policy. 

The Cuairman. What is the figure, $113 million and what? 

Admiral Trurser. $113,531,800. 

The CHatrmMan. $113,531,800% All right, if there is no objection 
we will make the authorization $113,531,800. 

Now, read as much breakdown as you want to give us about it. 








Admiral Tuurner. First, continental communications is to continue 
communication facilities for classified headquarters. 

The Cnatrman. All this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CnatrmMan. Now, the next one. 

Admiral Tuurrrer. We skip the next project which is a joint pro- 
gram which comes in under title IV, C10-9. 

The next is aviation overseas. 

The CuatrmMan. On what page? 

Admiral Trurver. OS2-9. This is the establishment of a major 
fleet aviation facility in the location which you can see in your folders. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. All right, take the next one. 

Admiral Tuurser. The next one is OS2-10. I think you are fa- 
miliar with that. We have started that work, and this is a continua- 
tion of it. That justification runs through OS2 to OS2-104. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuairmMan. All right; what is the next one? 

Admiral Tuurser. OS2-11, naval air station No. 1, in the Atlantic 
Ocean area. 

Off the reord. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cote. Do I understand you are asking for the full $45,000,000 ? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir. 

The next item is OS2-12. We are asking the full amount, $7,763,000. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrmMan. All right, the next item. 

Admiral Tuurper. The next item is OS2-13. We are also request- 
ing the full amount here, and in this respect we may not be able to 
spend it because the negotiations may not be completed for some 
time, but they are with a nation that we have had negotiations with 
in the past, and that we have very good relations with. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. Where is your next one, Admiral ? 

Admiral Trurper. OS2--14. This is the last one for which we are 
requesting an exception, and is included in the $113,000,000. The 
negotiations are proceeding very favorably. 

The CuarrmMan. Where is your next one, Admiral ? 

Admiral Tiurper. OS4-6, radio direction finder No. 4. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Crareman. Has the United Nations anything to do with the 
$113,531,800? 

Admiral Trrurser. I do not think you can honestly give a “yes,” or 
“no” on it. It is our property, but we are a part of the United 
Nations. 

The Craimman. As a matter of fact, all of these projects, which 
are Classified, are being built primarily for our main defense. 

Admiral Trurper. That is correct. 

Off the record. 
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The Cuarrman. All of the $113,000,000 expenditures. 

Mr. Brooks. And to sum it up we have a very precarious tenure 
too. We do not know how long we are going to be there, and do not 
know whether we are going to be there long enough to finish the 
work. 

The Cratrman. Of course, there will be no transfer of the fee 
to any land in a foreign country into the United States. 

It will all be done under a lease arrangement. No foreign govern- 
ment, when we build an establishment there, will make a transfer in 
fee of the ownership of the land, but, will enter into a long-term lease. 

Mr. Rivers. Who is going to handle the legal work for all of these 
projects ¢ 

Admiral Tuurser. The negotiations have been government to gov- 
ernment in which the armed United States services have had repre- 
sentatives in the preliminary negotiations and in the final negotia- 
tions which have been completed at the government level through the 
State Department. 

Mr. Rivers. Then the State Department will dictate the policy? 

Admiral Jetiey. In one of our past negotiations we had one of our 
Bureau of Yards and Docks lawyers in Europe for the negotiations 
who advised the United States Ambassador. I will not say that the 
State Department dictated. I would say we consulted together when 
problems were referred to Washington, but I would not say it was a 
matter of dictation by the State Department. They accepted many 
of our suggestions. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it ought to be the sense of this committee that 
we request that lawyers representing the Navy Department be a 
party to all of these negotiations whenever and wherever possible. 

The Cuatrrman. That is the policy, that wherever any Navy ma- 
terials are involved they always have naval advisers there in some 
capacity; is not that correct ? 

Admiral Tuurser. That has been the custom in the past; it is 
not mandatory. 

The Cuarrman. I know, but nevertheless, the Navy Department, 
which is charged with this expenditure always has naval assistance 
when any money is spent. 

Mr. Rivers. I still think it ought to be the sense of this committee 
that that condition be continued. 

The Cuatmrman. Without objection it will be the sense of the com- 
mittee that that be done, that they pursue that policy in the connec- 
tion with any expenditure of money. 

Mr. Rivers. I say through the legal service of the Navy. 

The Cuatmrman. Through the legal service or any other service. 

Mr. Sasscer. On the matter of title to these bases we had a con- 
siderable amount of difficulty following the last war with a number of 
nations in which bases were built by us. 

Admiral Tuurser. I do not recall any difficulties, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In the Atlantic, do we anticipate using the exist- 
ing American airfields, or are we going to construct new ones? 

Captain Moore. The airfields are already there, sir, and we are 
already operating there. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. We are going to modernize the existing fields? 
Captain Moorr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The CuatrMan. What is the next one, Admiral? 
Admiral Tuursper. OS4-7, classified radio directioti finder in the 
Atlantic. 

The CuatrMan. What is your next one? 

Admiral Tuurser. OS4-8, another classified radio direction finder 
in the Atlantic. 

The CHatrrman. What is the next one? 

Admiral Trurser. The same, OS4-9; and the last one, OS4-10, is 
a radio direction finder in the Pacific. 

The Cuarrman. That finishes those. Now, you are asking $113,- 
531,800; is that correct ? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, the committee approves it. 

That finishes all of the classified projects. 

Admiral Jetiry. I would like to make a short statement for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jetitey. In checking back on our justifications, I want to 
bring to the committee’s attention the fact that the amount of land 
and the cost of land shown in these various justifications is approxi- 
mate, and that after we make detailed surveys, get appraisals, and 
enter into negotiations, we will come back to the committee with the 
full details of the land costs. 

Also, in checking back, I find that the air station, Brunswick, 
Maine, we did not ow land acquisition. In connection with extend- 
ing the runway there, it will be necessary to acquire some land at the 
end of the runway. 

Also, at the air station, Wilmington, N. C., the same kind of acqui- 
sition will be required, but our records in the Bureau do not show 
the existing title situation. That was an Army Air Force base during 
the war and was turned over to the city of Wilmington, and we will 
have to come back either with a lease or purchase it, we do not 
know yet. 

The Cuairman. Try to make a lease. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the one at Beaufort for the marine base? 

Admiral Jetiey. I believe we already have title to that. That was 
a naval air station in the war. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; I know that. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the committee understands, as far as the 
Navy is concerned, with reference to the acquisition of land and all 
of that, that while we authorize a project, a project is authorized to 
buy land, they send it up to the committee later, and the committee 
sees again the number of acres involved, where it is, who it is being 
bought from, and the price you paid for it. Each member of the com- 
mittee will have an opportunity to express in the full committee, after 
he gets the breakdown, his views in regard to every acre of land 
acquired. You understand that. 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. I should like to be assured of one thing in respect to 
some of these foreign bases. Is my understanding correct that while 
these bases are for the use of the United States forces, those forces 
are not subject to any direction or control by the North Atlantic 
Organization / 
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Admiral Tuurser. If General Eisenhower wanted to use our forces 
operating out of there for NATO purposes, he certainly could do it. 

Mr. Corr. Yes; but suppose General Jones takes General Eisen- 
hower’s place, then will our forces be subject to that successor of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower? 

Admiral Tirurser. The locations where we are asking for bases are 
under United States commanders in the NATO organization. 

Mr. Coxe. It has been my understanding that these projects author- 
ized in this bill for overseas bases are for our own use, and have no 
relationship to the NATO forces. 

Admiral Trrurser. You cannot say that because we are in NATO. 

The Cuatrman. But the main objective is for our own forces. 

(Admiral Tirurser. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. That may be so interwoven that it cannot be com- 
pletely divorced, but the main justification of the expenditure on the 
part of the Government is for our own use, and for our own Military 
Establishment. 

Admiral Trurser. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to ask the same question about the UN. 
Will they have any dictation over our forces at any of these bases? 

Admiral Tuurser. They have not yet, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you contemplate such an unhappy condition? 

Admiral ToHurser. I am not that good as a crystal ball gazer. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish you were. 

Mr. Exsron. Are these all the bases in this area that you contem- 
plate in the foreseeable future ? 

Admiral Tuurper. I can answer yes to that—in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. There will be some communication stations in addition. I as- 
sume that you are talking about air bases, and so forth. 

Mr. Kisron. Iam talking about everything that we have been over 
today. 

Admiral Truurser. Yes. There will be some communication sta- 
tions that we will request in the next authorization. 

Mr. Exsron. Aside from these communication stations, there will 
not be anything else that you know of at the present time ? 

\dmiral Tuurser. That is correct. 
Mr. Van Zanvtr. What is the situation at Bermuda ? 





STATEMENT BY CAPT. B. E. MOORE, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT 
PROGRAMS AND BUDGET, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS—Resumed 





Captain Moore. Our naval air station at Bermuda is in the process 
of being activated at the present time. I believe that the Air Force 
has activated their air base. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is one of the 99-year destroyer deals ? 

Captain Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. This troubles me, and troubles me deeply. We have 
NATO in here, and some of our own staff. Is there any criterion or 
plan to separate these things and use a different arrangement for 
each’ I think that we ought to hold ourselves to a little more strict 
accountability for our own expenditures for what we have for NATO. 

Admiral Tuurser. These bases are largely for the protection of the 
United States. ‘They are far from our continental shores. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Under NATO you have a different pattern than your 
own. 

Admiral Tourer. They do fit into these other organizations, but if 
we did not build them ourselves for our own use, I am sure nobody else 
would build them for us. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct, but they are either under NATO or 
they are not under NATO. If they are NATO, there will be a dif- 
ferent type of pattern. They will be subject to use by any North 
Atlantic Treaty signing country. If they are not under NATO, they 
will not be subject t to use but by ourselves, as I understand it. 

I just came back with Mr. Cole and Mr. deGraffenreid from over 
there, and that is what they told us. Is that right or wrong? 

Admiral Trurser. These bases are primarily for United States 
needs. They happen to fit into NATO needs also because we are all 
in the same family if we are fighting a common enemy. They are 
under United States control. They are for United States forces. «Of 
course—and I would like to say this off the reeord—— 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooks. The basic question is whether they are NATO, or ours. 

Admiral Tirrurser. They are United States’. 

Mr. Brooks. And they are not NATO? 

Admiral Tuurser. They will fit into NATO, but they are United 
States. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand from what I was told when I was over 
there, when you start initially it is either NATO, or it is not NATO. 

Admiral THurser. These were United States proposals before 
NATO began forming up as a military structure. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is not this the situation: If we should have com- 
manders in the NATO organization and get a British commander 
in there, he could direct the use of these forces at these installations? 
Is that correct? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is absolutely correct, providing those 
forces have been committed for NATO use, but no commander will dis- 
rupt an organization by airbitrarily pulling out a United States force 
and putting a British force in there. 

Mr. Jonson. We understand that thoroughly, but I want to make 
a plain statement, that if a foreigner, from our viewpoint, should 
be made commander, he could still dictate the use of those forces. 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The practical thing is they are made for us and we 
are the onl group that can really use them; is that correct ? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. I have not observed anything 1 in here for Samoa. Has 
our position changed with reference to Samoa in any way? 

Admiral Tuurrer. Not that I know of. We have never had very 
much at Samoa. The Department of the Interior has taken Samoa 
over. That is why there are no naval expenditures there. 

Mr. Barrs. The Department of the Interior ¢ 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes. 

Mr. WickersHam. I would like to direct this to Captain Ray or 
Captain Moore under Admiral Cassady. I would like for them to 
assure our committee that the Navy Air will review existing air facil- 
ities not now in use with a view to using same before requests are made 
for new installations. I make particular reference to air bases that 
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I know of, one in Oklahoma about a $15,000,000 project that is in per- 
fect shape. I would like for you to review those before requesting 
additional installations, 

Captain Moore. In our base plan we are using existing naval in- 
stallations. We are building no new installations within the con- 
tinental United States, and before we will consider building any new 
bases we will certainly look at the real estate that the United States 
Navy has the right to at the present time. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not mean that you are not building any new 
auxiliary fields. 

Captain Moore. I believe, sir, there is not anything in our program. 

Mr. Smart. Capron, Va. 

The Cuairman. Now, we passed over the item with regard to Nor- 
folk because our colleague, Mr. Hardy, was not here. He was off on 
official business, and because it was such a large expenditure I thought 
that we might pass it over. 

Mr. Smart. it begins on page 22 of the bill. 

The Cuairman. Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va., additional avia- 
tion facilities, $13,125,200. 

I wrote a letter to the Secretary and asked him if the expansion of 
these runways would interfere with the local community. Here is a 
long communication from him which I will put into the record. It 
answers the question. We will insert the letter in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvyY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 3, 1941. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: This is in reply to your letter of June 15, 1951, regarding 
operational jet facilities in the Norfolk area, and requesting information per- 
taining to Navy plans for runway extension at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, 
prior to the implementation of any such construction program at that station. 

The complex of naval aviation installations planned for the Norfolk area 
closely resembles the complexes of naval air installations located in other areas 
near large industrial seaport bases. This plan envisages the industrial sea- 
port base with one runway which will be adequate for the operation of all 
modern naval aircraft under optimum weather and loading conditions. Over- 
haul and modernization, supply and material functions, plus operations by util- 
ity, transport, inshore patrol, helicopter, and miscellaneous models of aircraft 
will continue at these bases. 

In addition to the industrial seaport base, will be one master jet field capable 
of supporting unrestricted all-weather operation of naval aircraft, including jet 
and long-range patrol airplanes. The station being so developed in the Norfolk 
areas is the present Naval Auxiliary Air Station at Oceana. Auxiliary landing 
fields at Capron and Fentress, Va., and at Edenton, N. C., are contemplated. 
This complex of installations will be provided logistic support by the Norfolk 
Naval Air Station. 

Navy plans call for the extension of one runway at the NAS, Norfolk, to 
an approximate length of 7,400 feet. Land necessary for this extension, as 
you correctly inferred, is presently owned by the Government. Contracts 
recently been awarded for this runway-extension work. 

In order not to expropriate lands adjoining the NAS, Norfolk, a waiver of 
standard runway design criteria has been authorized by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Planes flying into and from the NAS, Norfolk, will not be combat 
loaded, and will be able to maintain higher approach and takeoff routes than 
would be possible in heavily loaded combat training flights with new aircraft 
models. There should be no significant increase in the number of jet aircraft 
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using this air station in peacetime, but they will be afforded safer operational 
facilities for transit to and from the overhaul and repair shops and the carrier 
docks. With the development of the other fields mentioned above, traffic 
congestion at NAS, Norfolk, may actually be reduced. 

Avigation easements over extensive residential property holdings in the near 
vicinity of the air station will be obviated by the waiver described above. The 
only avigation easements presently contemplated will affect the Nansemond 
Arch area, located northeast of runway 10-28 extended. These easements would 
be for the purpose of preventing construction of any structure of undue height 
in the approach zone to the air station. The city of Norfolk, on January 31, 
1950, adopted a zoning ordinance which reads in part as follows: “No structure 
in any district shall be erected which exceeds the maximum height permissible 
under the rules and regulations of the CAA, which rules and regulations 
of said Administration describe the applicable glide angles and operational 
patterns for any airport or airfield.” The glide angle established for the NAS, 
Norfolk, as waived from Navy standards, is less restrictive than that pre- 
scribed in CAA regulations. 

The Department of the Navy has given very careful consideration to possible 
infringement upon the rights of property owners of land near its installations. 
Our policy is, and will continue to be, to locate new air installations in rela- 
tively uncongested communities. On the other hand, economy, labor market, 
and existing transportation networks dictate continuing use of installations 
already built to obtain maximum defense benefit from the Government's 
investment. 

I very much appreciate your interest in this problem and I assure you that 
the Navy will continue to carefully consider the effects which current and future 
aircraft operations may have upon adjoining civilian facilities and homes. 

Sincerely yours, 
FrANcIs P. MATHEWS. 

The CoamrMan. Now, tell us something about this. 

Admiral Jettey. This project is for additional aviation facilities, 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. The amount of the authorization 
requested was $13,125,200. The amount allowed by the Bureau of 
the Budget was $9,955,200. 

The CuHarrman. This is an old establishment established in 1918, 
and that is where some of the first flying and training took place in 
the Navy; is that correct ? 

Admiral Jettey. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. Captain Reed, Admiral Towers, Admiral Byrd, 
and all that crowd of old aviators trained down there. 

Now, you have there 15,009 personnel; is that correct ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Let us see how you spend your money. 

Admiral Jettey. The breakdown is on page C2-46-4. 

The CuHarrman. Additional aircraft pavement, $2,666,000; ware- 
houses, $2,000,000; electronic overhaul, $2,000,000. There is a total 
of $9,955,200. There are no extensions of runways down there? 

Admiral Jeter. No, sir. That item of airfield pavement is to 
resurface existing runways and:‘to resurface and extend some of the 
airplane parking aprons. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the extension of the airfield is going to take 
place at Oceana. 

Admiral Jetiry. One of the runways at Norfolk is being length- 
ened. In the regular 1951 bill and the second supplemental five- 
million-odd dollars was appropriated. That work is now under 
contract for extending the runway to 7,400 feet. 

The operations at Norfolk of fleet maintenance, planes under train- 
ing, and so forth, move to Oceana where we are providing two long 
dual runways in master jet field set-ups, but the operations move from 
Norfolk, and Norfolk becomes the overhaul base. 
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The Cuairman. Then Norfolk’s main activity will be the overhaul 
establishment. 

Admiral Jettey. Overhaul and supply establishment. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, I would like to get some idea as to the past 
operation of planes at the Norfolk station. 

Admiral Jettey. Do you mean the number of landings per day ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Admiral Comps. Recently, Mr. Hardy, since Oceana has been under 
construction, it has been very heavy there. Inthe future, with Oceana 
extended and enlarged, the operations, as I see them down there, 
should be less than they have been. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Admiral, you are aware of the fact that in ex- 
tending these runways at Norfolk you run almost all the way over 
to Grandby Street, which is one of the main thoroughfares in Norfolk. 

You are also aware of the fact that the best residential area of the 
city of Norfolk is right in the immediate vicinity of this airfield. 
Can you give us any indication as to whether it is going to be neces- 
sary to acquire a considerable amount of residential property in order 
to be assured that you will not have obstacles in the way of the planes 
landing and taking off? 

Admiral Comes. We do not believe that we will have to acquire 
property over and above what we have now. 

Mr. Harpy. Only a short while ago I had some discussions about 
this at Norfolk, and it was at that time anticipated there was a pretty 
heavy residential area that might obstruct the take-off and landing 
of these planes, and that it might be necessary to acquire some rather 
substantial residential area, and tear some stuff down in order that 
you could land and take off. 

Admiral Comss. I know of no such contemplation now, sir. 

We are extending that runway only to 7,400 feet with the idea that 
the planes taking off from that runway, or landing on that. runway, 
will not be combat loaded ; therefore, for the landing approach and for 
the take-off pattern they will be higher above that area, even with 
the 7,400-foot runway, than they would be combat loaded at Oceana. 
Down there we are not bothered by a lot of buildings. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing that I am particularly “disturbed about is 
are we going to find ourselves in the position here at Norfolk in the 
future of having you come in here and saying, “Well now, we did not 
foresee this; we are going to have to acquire this area ov er here with 
all these buildings, and we are going to have to remove them and get 
them out of the way so that we can land these planes.” I know that 
was definitely in the minds of the people at Norfolk just a month or 

two ago. That is why I am disturbed about it. There is an awful 
lot of money going to be involved in that when you get into the 
high-class residential area that is adjacent to this field. 

The CuHarrMAN. Going back to the original proposition, you say 
that the Norfolk air base is going to be mainly a repair center? 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct ; yes—and also for the jet planes to 
come in to land there to be loaded aboard the carriers. 

The Cuatrman. Why cannot that be done at Oceana? 

Admiral Comers. There are no piers down there. If they landed 
at Oceana in bad weather and could not fly into Norfolk, we would 
have to tow them all the way from Oceana to the piers. 
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The Cuairman. You cannot curtail the flying activities in Norfolk 
to any appreciable extent ? 

Admiral Comrs. We plan to do just that. 

Mr. Harpy. You can do that if you eliminate all training at Nor- 
folk. If you do that, you can curtail the volume considerably. I 
understand that is what you propose to do? 

Admiral Comrs. We are planning to do just that; yes. If under 
normal circumstances the amount of flying continues to increase, we 
will take our training out of there. That is under consideration. 

Mr. Harpy. You are still doing a considerable amount of training 
at Norfolk. 

Admiral Comps. A little. Those planes that go out for training 
from the Norfolk field, when the Oceana field is completed, will not 
go out of there combat loaded. They will go out of there light. 

Mr. Harpy. On the basis of what we were discussing a minute ago, 
this question of obstructions, and on the basis of a glide angle of 50 
to 1, you would be in the clear with respect to the residences around 
there; is that right / 

Admiral Comps. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Suppose that you have to alter that to 40 to 1, how 
many chimneys would you hit? 

Admiral Comps. I cannot answer that. But we would go the other 
way rather than go down. We would increase our glide angle. We 
have already changed our rules at Norfolk to increase the glide angle, 
both for landing and takeoff, just to protect those buildings over 
there and to get the planes farther away from them. 

Mr. ArenDs. What do you suggest we do with this item, Mr. 
Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know. I am trying to see. 

The Cuairman. Everything was put there that should have been 
because of the location and all that, but there has been so much con- 
gestion of naval activity down there that it has caused considerable 
inconvenience to the citizens living there, particularly with reference 
to the expansion of the air activity. 

Now, with your statement that you are going to try to curtail the 
training and curtail the station as much as possible with reference to 
planes flying in and out, and with the development of Oceana, that 
should properly meet the criticism that has arisen from that area. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the key to it, if they will eliminate the training 
at Norfolk. 

The CHarMan. You are so congested at Norfolk that you should 
look over some other area for certain activities. We all appreciate the 
importance of Norfolk as a great naval base, but at the same time. 
you do not want to do so much there that you are going to upset the 
lives, the happiness, and the pleasure of the citizens residing there. 
We can find some other place for the training, and at the same time 
Norfolk will be one of the largest establishments on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to make it clear that I have had no criticism 
from the city of Norfolk with respect to that increased activity. The 
thing that I am disturbed about primarily is what is likely to happen, 
and whether you are going to be able to maintain a glide angle that 
you think will permit you to operate in and out of there with this 
extended runway without having to go into further expensive acquisi- 
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tions of property. Also, there would be a demolition of a lot of resi- 
dential 12m I know that was under contemplation for a while, 
Admiral 

Admiral Comps. It might have been, Mr. Hardy, I do not know. 
It would be an awfully expensive proposition. 

Mr. Harpy. It would. 

Admiral Comns. As you know, there is a creek that goes along there 
that would have to be filled in. It seems to me it would not be an 
economical thing to do. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just exactly what I am thinking. 

Admiral Comps. The economical thing to do would be to get the 
training and move a lot of things out of there. 

The CuarrMan. You are not going to do it, then ‘ 

Admiral Comes. Not going to do what, sir—further extend the 
runways? 

The CuatrmMan. Disturb the residential section ¢ 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If that thought was once in your minds it has now 
been abandoned ? 

Admiral Comps. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Harpy. As long as Oceana will become your principal training 
base ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have in your planning, plans to greatly expand 
the size of the Oceana base ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. I believe there is a plan to extend it down 
to the south quite considerably, but not the size of the runways. 

Mr. Harpy. I am talking about the size of the total base. 

Admiral Comps. There will be more buildings built; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I understood from the authorization we had last year 
that it was proposed that you were going to do a considerable amount 
of construction down there, but there was no indication, as I recall, 
in that authorization of an extensive land-acquisition program. 

Captain Moorr. The expansion of the Oceana base is going to 
involve a considerable acquisition of land to the west of the station 
toward the Norfolk side of Oceana. 

Mr. Harpy. The rumor down there is that you are making surveys 
looking toward the acquisition of 10,000 additional acres, 

Captain Moore. It is nowhere near that amount. As I recall, it 
is 3.500. 

Mr. Harpy. Also, I understand that you have a contract with a 
farmer down there to furnish fill dirt. He is selling his land to you 
so you will up the hole that he sells you after you get} it. 

Admiral Jeutey. I understand that our contractor at Norfolk is 
buying fill from someone, but I have no plan to acquire that fellow’s 
land in the future. We have no authorization or funds to do so. 

Mr. Harpy. He thinks you are going to buy it so he is willing. 

Mr. Rivers. I would lke to say this and I told ecrcda Thur- 
ber this, that this is an excellent example of the Navy not even 
recognizing the fact that they are saturating and supersaturating an 
area. There are plenty of areas in this country which could use some 
of this development. The Navy must think that the members of this 
committee are a bunch of morons and that we cannot observe what is 
going on. I want to voice my opinion now that I think the Navy is 
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planning in an area where they are supersaturating and they should 
Jook around and decentralize some of this. 

Admiral Tuurser. Just one thing about that, Mr. Rivers—we are 
decentralizing. We are setting up our main aviation activity at 
Oceana, which is some distance away. 

Mr. Rivers. But which is in the same area. 

Admiral Tuurser. But some distance away. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that is a very logical move. 

The Crairman. How far is Oceana from the Norfolk Air Base ? 

Admiral Tuurser. Twenty miles. 

The CuHatrMan. How large an air base do you have at Norfolk 
today ¢ 

Admiral Tuurser. A $73,000,000 plant investment. 

The Cuatrrman. How much have we spent up to date at Oceana? 

Admiral Trrurser. I shall have to get that information for you. 

The Cuarrman. We are going to spend there $12,800,000 to ie 
it and make it suitable, notwithstanding the fact that 20 miles away 
we have an investment of $73,000,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that does not contemplate the investment of the 
Air Force of the Army down there. 

Mr. Rivers. The Government will own all the property and all those 
counties down there. 

Admiral Comrs. We need a tremendous labor source for our over- 
haul and repair base at Norwolk, Mr. Rivers; and Mr. Hardy, I be- 
lieve, is familiar with the number of people we employ there. 

The CHarrMANn. From our viewpoint, for every one of your estab- 
lishments around Norfolk—Oceana and the Hampton Roads area— 
you have been clearly justified from a military standpoint. I find 
no criticism in my way of thinking in having located there, even 
though it might be 20 miles away from a $76,000,000 investment. The 
only ‘thing i is the military need and necessity, and this area furnished 
the necessary requirements. Therefore, it has been put in there. 
Without objection, we will appropriate or approve $9,955,300 for 
Norfolk. 

Now, Mr. Sasscer has an item down here at Indian Head. 

Mr. Sasscer. I would like for us to return to two items which were 
passed over. 

The CuarrmMan. We struck out certain items at Indian Head. 

Mr. Smarr. That appears at page 28 of the bill, lines 17 to 19. 
Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md., additional inert material 
storage, boiler and turbine generator replacement, $2,330,000. 

Mr. Sasscer. Here is the situation there: There are two items, one 
for $330,000 and one for $2,000,000. After talking to the admiral 
I will not press for the restoration of the $2,000,000 power item at 
this time because that is for the generation of power which I think 
possibly could be obtained from “the outside. The $3: 30,000 is for 
storage, and the item is justified in three lines: 

There is insufficient storage space at the NPF Indian Head to stock materials 
and components used in the manufacture of cast grain propellants for the guided- 
missile, program. It is required that indoor storage be provided to prevent 
exposure of this material to the weather. 


This Indian Head project, Mr. Chairman, is about 50 years old. 
They make powder there, and they are coming in asking for $2,000,000 
for one part of it. 
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The Cuarrman. What is the $330,000 for / 

Mr. Sasscer. Storage. 

The Cuarrman. Of what, Admiral? 

Admiral Jettey. Materials and components used in the manufac- 
ture of cast grain propellants for guided missiles. 

Admiral Turner. They require indoor storage. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, the committee approves $330,- 
000 for that specific item at Indian Head. 

Mr. Sasscer. I have another small item which you went by rather 
rapidly the other day, the Anacostia Gun Factory. They employ 
approximately 5,000 men at the border line of the District of Colum- 
bia and Maryland. All along it has been the gun-repair factory. 
They have water transportation on the Potomac and rail transporta- 
tion, also. At the beginning they were crowded. They planned a 
building a few years ago on which they could put two additional 
floors. That was cut out in the planning, and it has been found that 
they are vitally needed for the work. 

The CHairman. What page of the bill / 

Mr. Sasscer. Page 30 of the bill. 

Admiral Tuurper. Page 30 of the bill, the third item. 

Mr. Smart. Lines 6 through 9. 

The Cuarrman. Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C.: Water 
supply and fire protection facilities at Piney Point Torpedo Testing 
Range; complete building No. 213, $1,018,400. That was stricken out. 

Admiral Tuorser. Are you referr ing to the item about the building 
at the Naval Gun Factory / 

Mr. Sasscer. That is right, with the two additional floors on the 
existing building. 

Mr. Bares. What building is that / 

Admiral Jeter. The administration building on Eleventh Street, 
the four-story brick building. 

Mr. Bares. That is a relatively new building? 

Admiral Jetiey. It was built in 1941. It was designed as a six- 
story building, but the funds were provided only for the first four 
floors. The additional two floors never have been added to it. 

The Cuatrman. There is not enough space in the existing building ? 

Admiral Jectry. That is the item. 

The Cuairman. The justification says: 

There is not enough space in existing building 213 at the Naval Gun Factory 
to accommodate the number of personnel currently authorized to operate the 
ordnance stock office, a vital activity in the naval supply plan. 

Now, you ask for $865,800 for that ? 

Admiral JeLLey. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. We will simply say “Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C., complete building No. 218, $855,800.” 

Admiral Jettey. That is correct. 

The CuHarrMan. Without objection, the committee agrees. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the water system’ Is that not an impor- 
tant item / 

Admiral Jettry. That is at the torpedo testing range at Piney Point 
down on the Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. Rivers. What about that? 

Admiral Jetiey. They already have temporary facilities there, 
fire mains, tanks, and so forth. We will eventually have to replace 
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them with permanent steel type, but it is felt that that can be deferred. 
The Cuatrman. We will authorize $858,000 to complete building 
No. 213 at the Naval Gun Factory. There is no money in the current 
budget for it. 
Are there any other items in the Navy’s construction program ? 
Mr. Van Zanpr. What happened to Pennsylvania State College ? 
Mr. Smarr. It was deleted because there was no money requested 
in the fiscal year 1952. 
The CHairmMan. I have a letter here from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, which I ask to be inserted in the record at. this point. 
(The letter was read, as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1951. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. VINSON: On July 2, 1951, your committee approved the authorization 
for a complete ammunition loading point, including land acquisition and con- 
struction, at York River (Camp Peary), Va., in the amount of $21,409,000 and 
the design and land acquisition only of a second ammunition loading point at 
or near Wilmington, N. C., in the amount of $1,641,000. 

At the York River site, the Army intended to construct on land now owned 
by the Department of the Navy. It had been understood that this land was 
surplus to Navy needs. Land to be acquired (3,500 acres) was to provide safety 
clearances. 

The Department of the Navy has just advised that they have a firm mobili- 
zation requirement for a large portion of the York River property and that it 
will not be possible to transfer the property to the Department of the Army, as 
previously requested. 

Accordingly, it is requested that your committee delete the following amounts 
which it authorized : 


Work. River ammunition. point. ....~....—...4-.,...-.---- wiendiikscoopines Sey SOM UOO 
Land and-.desien for Wilmington point......_....--~- 1, 641, 000 
SOE tke eae Labbe sets as Uh uthabgeabh ideale: 238, 050, 000 


and provide authorization for 
Land acqusition and construction at Wilmington___.-------~-- .- $22, 805, 000 
This will provide a complete, usable facility at Wilmington, N. C., instead of 
at York River, Va. 
Sincerely yours, 
Kari R. BENDETSEN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. Smarr. If you will notice on page 16 of the bill, beginning on 
line 6, there is an Army item for ammunition loading terminal and 
land acquisition at Wilmington ammunition loading point, North 
Carolina. Then there is an identical item beginning on line 9 for the 
York River ammunition loading point. 

Now, at the time the Army requested this item, they were under 
the impression they could get that land from the Navy. They have 
found since being here that the Navy needs the land; therefore, they 
are asking you to permit them to change all of it back to Wilming- 
ton, and it 1s actually a net reduction of about $250,000. 

The CrartrmMan. In other words, we will strike out York River 
ammunition landing place, $21,409,000, and put in land acquisition 
and construction at Wilmington, $22,805,000. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 


87039—51—No. 39———-27 
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The Cuairman. Without objection, the committee agrees to that. 

Are there any members of the committee who w ant additional in- 
formation with regard to any particular item with reference to the 
Navy’s phase of the bill? 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to ask some more about NATO. 

The Cuamman. What is your question, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooxs. I do not understand these items on NATO, as to 
whether or not there is going to be any foreign contribution as 
criteria, or whether we are going to do it all. 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest that the admiral get advice on that 
before we vote on the bill and come back and give the committee infor- 
mation with regard to it? 

Admiral TuHurser. I will be glad to. I think that it will be the 
same as I have stated, that they are United States bases. 

Mr. Brooks. And not NATO bases? 

Admiral Tuurper. They can be used by NATO, always with our 
concurrence, because they are United States and we are a member of 
the NATO organization, but they are essentially United-States bases. 

Mr. Eston. Are any of the NATO nations building bases of their 
own? 

Admiral Tuurper. In these locations? 

Mr. Exsron. In comparable locations. 

Admiral Trcurser. They already have them. 

Mr. Exsron. They are not building anything new? 

Admiral Tuurser. Nothing additional that I know of. 

Mr. Exsron. How about the nations of the Mediterranean organi- 
zation ? 

Admiral Tuurser. None additional that I know of. I think they 
have sufficient of their own. 

Mr. Eston. So the only nation spending any money is the United 
States / 

Admiral Tuurser. For our own purposes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that these bases that you are build- 
ing are part of the United States Military Establishment ? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And if the Commander in Chief directs the in- 
stallation to be made available to NATO, you will have to carry out 
the wishes of the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Coir. Suppose that the opposite happens and that the Ameri- 
can Commander in Chief says “No”? 

Admiral Trurser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. I may have the wrong idea, but certainly I was told 
that we had groups of bases over there that were our own, and groups 
that were NATO bases, and that there was an element of local con- 
tribution for NATO bases, and there is no such element of local con- 
tribution for our bases; is that correct or not ¢ 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. We are building United States bases 
with United States money for United States purposes and to meet 
United States needs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. We are also building NATO bases with United States 


money. 
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Admiral Tuvrser. In this proposal, we are not building NATO 
bases, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Who is building them, then? I was certainly given 
the impression we were. 

Admiral Truurper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooxs. I am sold on the North Atlantic Pact, but I think in 
spending our money we ought to know what we are spending it for. 
I do not care for any particulars with reference to that, but if it is a 
NATO base we are building with this I would like to know it. I was 
told that this committee would not get any NATO projects. 

Admiral Tuurser. This is primarily for the defense of the United 
States. If it fits into NATO plans, that is something else. NATO 
could come over and use Boston. 

Mr. Jounson. Is not this the situation we have over there? Is 
not the situation in Iceland the same as if NATO used the French 
airfield that the French built? Is not that your situation? Is not 
your situation just the same / 

Admiral Tuurser. Approximately the same; yes. 

Mr. Jounson. We have pooled our resources and we will try to use 
them for the best advantage of all. 

Admiral Truurser. We are interested in Iceland, which is of inter- 
est to the defense of the United States. 

The Cnairman. I suggest that these questions be addressed to the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Lovett. Let them tell the policy. The 
record shows that all these expenditures are primarily for our own 
defense. 

Mr. Cote. Admiral Thurber wanted to amplify an answer that he 
gave toa question. I suggest that he be given an opportunity to do so. 

adhical LHURBER. 1 cnink that I have already answered it by 
saying these are primarily United States bases which we are privileged 
to construct overseas rather than fight for them at huge cost in lives 
and money as we did in World War II. We have that much gain 
on a potential enemy. 

The Cuatrman. Admirals and officers of the Naval Establishment, 
in behalf of the committee we want to thank you for the splendid 
manner in which you have presented your phase of the public works 
bill. You have broken it down so that the committee could thoroughly 
understand what your objectives are. You have itemized your items. 
You have submitted the views which, in your judgment, warrant the 
asking of the Congress to grant this money. 

Mr. Harpy. Before you leave, Mr. Chairman, may I clear up one 
item that has already been passed on, which is the authorization for 
the Croton auxiliary to Oceana? 

Admiral Jettny. That was cut out of the bill because there was no 
appropriation requested. ; 

The Crarman. Thank you very much, Admirals, and all you offi- 


‘cers of the Naval Establishment. 


Admiral 'THurser. We thank you very much. 

The CHaremMaNn. We will take next the Department of the Air Force. 

We have this morning Secretary McCone, Secretary Finletter, and 
the Air Staff. We will hear what they have to say. Members of the 
committee, we have the pleasure this morning of having with us the 
distinguished Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Finletter, and his able 
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assistant, Mr. McCone, and their staff to explain the necessity of the 
various items set out in the bill. Mr. Finletter, it is a pleasure to 
have you with us and if you have any statement of a general nature 
that you wish to present, we should be glad to hear you at this time. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. THOMAS K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE; JOHN A. McCONE, UNDER SECRETARY; AND MAJ. 
GEN. PATRICK W. TIMBERLAKE 


Secretary Fryierrer. Mr. chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

I have a statement, copies of which have been distributed to the 
committee. I should like to make one comment about this statement. 
It is marked “Confidential until released by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee.” However, we find, on checking, that there are certain classi- 
fied matters within this statement and I should ask the privilege of 
going over it before it is finally printed or released to the public. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will adopt the policy of not mak- 
ing it available, so we will not have to proofread it and we shall con- 
sider the statement as classified material and at this time we shall 
not give it to the press. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Commit- 
tee, the Air Force is asking for $3.58 billion in the public works 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1952. The Air Force is asking for 
an appropriation of $2.4 billion to carry out this authorization in the 
same fiscal year. 

Almost without exception, the difference between the $2.4 billion 
of appropriations, and the $3.58 billion of authorizations, represents 
expenditures to complete projects outlined in the $2.4 billion. In 
other words, it will be necessary to spend the $3.58 billion to complete 
the projects undertaken within the $2.4 billion. 

The Air Force believes that, with minor exceptions, the entire $3.58 
billion of authorizations could be obligated within the fiscal year 1952. 
However, in the various screenings which took place within the De- 
partment of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, and in the interest 
of spreading the impact of the program over a longer period than 
i year, it was decided to request only $2.4 billion of appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1952 instead of the whole amount of $3.58 
billion. 

It is the $3.58 billion then, the authorized amount, which must be 
examined in order to determine the validity of the Air Force’s 
program. 

Let me say a few words about this program. 

The $3.58 billion will support only the 95-wing program, and then 
only on an austerity basis. The $3.58 billion does not represent any 
installations for forces over 95 wings, nor does it include any mo- 
bilization potential. 

I have some hesitation in recommending this program. I believe 
that it is open to the charges (1) that it is phased over too long a time, 
and that an amount equal to the requested authorization should be 
spent within fiscal year 1952; and (2) the amount of the authorization 
should be increased. 

However, I do recommend the program to this committee with the 
understanding that, when a general review of the international situa- 
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tion is made in the fall of 1951, it may be necessary—indeed, it 
probably will be necessary—to request additional authorizations and 
appropriations for public works for the Air Force. 

The amount we are requesting for public works is large. It there- 
fore must be carefully scrutinized. To understand the program, we 
must relate these public works to the uses to which they are going to 
be put. 

It is important to understand that all of these installations are in- 
tended to serve the three basic end products of the Air Force—namely, 
the strategic air operation, the air defense operation, and the tactical 
air operation. To be sure, there are many other operations of the Air 
Force which are served by these installations—but all of these other 
functions are support functions. They are all in aid of the three 
front-line operations of the Air Force to which I have referred. 

When, therefore, we look at these requests for bases we must ex- 
amine any proposed reduction in relationship to the effect that it 
would have on the first-line function for which the base is intended, 

In this connection I want to call especial attention to the Strategic 
Air Command. The base structure of the Strategic Air Command is 
being built anew. I hope that any proposal for reductions in the 
requests which affects the Strategic Air Command will be most closely 
examined. 

The Air Defense Comiand also is extremely important, and again 
I think considerable care must be taken to avoid any reduction in the 
request which would interfere with the proper facilities to enable us 
to intercept a hostile bombing attack. 

As the committee knows, our radar structure is pretty well estab- 
lished by previous authorizations and appropriations in fiscal years 
1950 and 1951. We are requesting in this authorization only $24,- 
690,000 of new authorization. 

In addition in the requested authorization are amounts for the build- 
ing of bases for our interceptor aircraft and for the installations of 
high-speed refueling and alert readiness facilities in order to be 
sure that the planes will get off the ground as rapidly as possible if 
they have to. 

The requested facilities are only enough to take care of the inter- 
ceptor squadrons called for in the 95-wing program on the basis of 
one squadron per base. Our Air Defense Command has always been 
particularly insistent on the importance of this one squadron per base 
deployment, and I hope that there will be no reductions in the current 
requests which will interfere with this principle or with our having the 
most effective high-speed refueling and alert and readiness facilities 
at these bases. 1 wish to lay special emphasis on the one squadron 
per base operation. As the committee knows, it is only with a deploy- 
ment of this kind that the proper fighter direction control activities 
can be properly carried out. Needless to say, I also emphasize quite 
strongly the importance of the high-speed refueling and other alert 
and readiness facilities. 

The tactical air situation presents a special case because this is, in a 
large measure, tied up with the development of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in respect to the bases which have not been com- 
pleted. 

Of course, the tactical air operation has other functions than the 
North Atlantic Treaty operation. 
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At this point may I say that in this statement I have not explained 
the NATO situation in any detail. Of course, I should be very glad 
to answer questions on it, but I suggest that that not be done until after 
I have completed my statement, and then, off the record. 

The Cuarmman. Very well. 

Secretary Frvverrer. Back of the bases for these three front-line 
operations are the support installations. The support installations 
are divided among the following categories of operations: Training, 
depots, and logistical; communications and navigational aids; re- 
search, development, and test, and Reserve activities. 

A detailed presentation will be given of these bases and I will not 
attempt a detailed description of them. 

The bases which have an immediate and direct relationship to oper- 
ations present, it seems to me, the least difficult part of the problem; 
for I take it that we must accept the principle that the bases must be 
adequate to support the airplanes and the crews which handle them. 

The more difficult part of the problem is that part of the base struc- 
ture which has an indirect relationship to the actual operating 
facilities. 

In this connection I would like to be allowed to make some general 
observations on the base structure of the Air Force. 

The Air Force is sadly behind in its installations, both in the United 
States and abroad. The base structure is the weakest of the three 
pillars of the Air Force. By the three pillars, 1 mean the machines 
which we fly, the men who fly them, and the bases from and to which 
these machines fly. The machines are moving along reasonably well 
and so is the training of personnel. But the base structure is definitely 
ina bad third place. The need for improvement is urgent. 

The base structure of the Air Force is inadequate in two major re- 
spects. First, it is not adequate to carry on the operations of the 
Air Force. By this I mean that the strategic air, the air defense, and 
the tactical air functions are not properly supported in the base strue- 
ture in the form of runways, high-speed refueling, hangars, and the 
other operational features that have to be there if the Air Force is 
going to be able to fly. 

But the Air Force is also especially badly behind in its support 
facilities and in particular in its housing and other living facilities. 

Of course the operations requirements come first. We have to be 
able to fly the planes. But I do urge upon this committee that it con- 
sider most carefully the backward condition with which the Air Force 
is faced with respect to living facilities. For the living conditions are 
definitely very far behind the status of our operational facilities. 

The reason for this is that the base structure of the Air Force is 
new. The Air Force has been in existence a very short period of time. 
It has not been able, as the other services have, to build up over a 
century and a half the installations that it needs. It is for this reason 
that the operational facilities, although these are not yet adequate as 
[ have said, have run ahead of the facilities for living. For obviously 
when the Air Force has to move in on a base it builds the thing that 
it needs first to fly the machines, and the living facilities come later. 
It is often said that when the Air Force sets up a base it builds its 
runways first and when the runways are built it starts looking around 
for tents in which to live. 
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This request for authorizations is part of an attempt of the Air 
Force to bring up both of these facilities to proper levels—to have 
adequate facilities both in the United States and in the rest of the 
world in order to operate, and secondly, to provide proper standards 
of living for those who carry on the operations. We shall of course 
urge most strongly before the committee the maintenance of proper 
standards for operations, but we shall also at the same time ask the 
committee to consider most urgently the requests which we have made 
in order to establish proper living facilities. In my opinion, these 
living facilities are now inadequate, especially in the case of dependent 
housing. At a time like the present when personnel have to live for 
long periods abroad and away from housing centers at home and 
abroad, I believe the matter of dependent housing is one which war- 
rants expenditure of funds to a greater extent than is contemplated 
in the proposed request. 

In this connection the committee may be interested in some figures 
which show the relationship of the base structure of the Air Force 
which existed at the beginning of World War II to that which exists 
at the present time. 

At the war peak, the Air Force had 1,933 installations, a troop 
strength of 2,411,000 men, and 243 groups. On June 30, 1950, the 
1,933 installations had been reduced to 210; the troop strength had 
been reduced from 2,411,000 to 411,000; and the groups had been 
reduced from 243 to 48. 

Today we have 232 instailations and we are asking for an increase 
to 309 in comparison to the 1,933 which we had at the peak of the war. 
We now have 787,000 men in comparison with 2,411,000 men during 
World War IL. 

These 309 major installations, exclusive of industrial, are required 
by June 30, 1952, for the 95-wing program. Of this number 66 re- 
quire no further authorizations, 108 which have been a part of previous 
Air Force programs require authorization for major expansion, while 
135 bases, which include new bases that have to be built from the 
ground up, bases not now occupied but which have to be reactivated, 
and bases presently occupied but not suitable for their mission, require 
authorization for major construction. 

Very few of these are new bases. When I say “new bases,” I am 
referring to bases which were not used in World War II either by the 
Air Corps or the Navy. There are only two kinds of new bases, 
namely, most of the overseas bases, and six bases located within the 
United States. 

Most of the overseas bases are new because they have to do with the 
strategic or tactical air operations abroad; and these operations are 
being built anew. The six bases within the United States are new 
because it was found necessary to create them in order to meet opera- 
tional needs; and new bases were selected only after the fullest exami- 
nation of the availability of existing bases. 

May I say a word on a different subject. We are often asked why 
certain bases in the United States which were entirely satisfactory for 
use in World War LI are not being used by the Air Force today. 

There may be many reasons in the case of any particular base, but 
there is one which I want to call to the attention of the committee. 

This is, that the change in the performance of modern aircraft, and 
in particular the development of the turbo-jet engine, has created an 
entirely different set of requirements for air bases. 
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Altitude for example, has something to do with this. There is one 

base which was entirely satisfactory in World War II which, I am told 
would require a runway 17,000 feet long if it were used by a particular 
type jet aircraft. This is more than double World War II require- 
ments. 

Another point that I would like to mention is—and I understand 
that this has already been testified to before this committee—the high 
complexity of bases, especially when they have to do with strategic 
and air defense operations in this country. The fact, for example, that 
fuel consumption rates of high performance aircraft are nearly three 
times that of World War II aircraft obviously creates a requirement 
for fuel storage and high-speed refueling systems. Moreover, because 
of the high complexity of the electronic and fire control devices nearly 
all of the air bases in our training establishment require improved and 
expanded facilities for individual and combat crew traming; and 
they also require classroom buildings and complicated types of train- 
ing devices such as the flight simulating trainer. 

Moreover, the new requirement that missions must be done in all 
kinds of weather has so complicated the types of navigational aids 
that training at the bases is correspondingly complicated. In short, 
the air base structure is enormously more complicated than that which 
existed in World War II. 

There is one other detailed aspect of the problem I would like to 
mention, and that is that immediately after Pearl Harbor the decision 
was taken by General Arnold and Somervell to get construction in 
place hurriedly. The result was that the building of more solid types 
of housing at the air bases was discontinued and short-lived housing 
was built. While this decision was correct at the time, we are now 
paying the penalty for the short life of the construction. 

I would like to say a word about the difference between the amount 
requested for authorizations and the amount requested for appropria- 
tions. As I have said at the beginning, I hope very much that the 
committee will approve the amount of the authorization and will not 
take the general policy of limiting the amount of the authorization to 
the amount of the appropriation, even for the zone of interior. 

I venture to suggest two reasons for this to the committee. The 
first is that in view of the prospect that there may be an armistice in 
Korea—even though there is no assurance at all that this will prove 
to be the case—we should avoid anything which can be interpreted, 
rightly or wrongly, as a move toward a reduction in the Military 
{stablishment. It is my conviction that, in the event of an armistice 
in Korea, our efforts should be to increase the Military Establishment, 
and I can think of no better move in the event of such an armistice 
than to increase the striking power of our Defense Establishment. I, 
therefore, would regret any step which might be interpreted as a 
move in the opposite direction. 

The second reason for wanting the full authorization is a matter 
of timing. As I said, the entire amount of the authorization is 
needed—subject, of course, to the scrutiny which I hope will be made 
by the committee—and even more than that is needed for the 95-wing 
program. I am hoping that decisions will be made within the De- 
fense Establishment which will enable us to proceed more rapidly with 
our spending of the entire $3.58 billion. I would, therefore, like very 
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much to have the approval of this committee as to the authorizations 
in order that we may move promptly with the appropriations. 

However, if the committee decides otherwise, I would ask that the 
committee consider allowing us to come up from time to time with 
supplemental requests for authorizations as the plans become more firm 
for the various installations. 

And in that event I might say, Mr. Chairman, if the committee 
rejects this request that I am making, but does allow us to come up so 
that we can keep our authorizations ahead of our appropriations, I 
hope we can proceed at such a fashion that there will be no delay by 
reason of the double system with respect to any item. I realize that 
this would place a burden on the committee, and for that reason I put 
it forward with some deference. But nevertheless I do want to see 
to it that our authorizations are well ahead of the various appropria- 
tions for the operations. 

Another point I would like to make is that if the committee does 
refuse this request, that we get the entire amount of the authoriza- 
tion, I hope that it can be handled in such a way as to give no indica- 
tion that this is a cut in what the Air Force is asking for, except inso- 
far as that may be a final rejection of items. I feel very strongly 
about that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Let me interject to say, Mr. Secretary, that you 
are making a very strong and powerful case for a full authorization. 
I know that every member of the committee is being deeply impressed 
with the frank and candid manner in which you are presenting your 
argument. I might suggest to Mr. Smart that he keep this document 
and use it as a basis for the report of the decision that we will make. 

We shall take up each of these items, and each one will stand on its 
own merits, as to whether it will be approved or not. 

Mr. Wickersuam. But I understand that this report is confidential, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Until cleared for security. 

The Cuatrman. This is a very fine statement, the best I have heard 
in years. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Finuerrer. As I have said already informally, this could 
take the form of having the committee not reject our requests for the 
full amount of the authorizations but merely act only on a part of the 
request and reserve jurisdiction to consider from time to time supple- 
mental requests for increases in the authorization up to the total 
amount originally applied for. I do not want by that statement, Mr. 
Chairman, to diminish in any way the force of my request for the full 
authorization. 

I am very anxious to keep our authorization requests well ahead of 
our requests for appropriations. 

There is, however, one particular class of items to which I believe 
the authorization must be granted now, and that is the list of installa- 
tions as to which this committee and the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate gave approval in February of this year. The committee 
will remember that the committee approved the following installa- 
tions: Bryan, Camp Shoemaker, Connally, Keesler, Lackland, Pine- 
castle, Randolph, Sampson, San Marcos, Sheppard, Wichita and two 
classified projects. 

However, these installations have made the subject of an approp- 
riation by the Congress, and it is therefore necessary, I believe, to have 
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them included within this authorization bill which we hope will be 
approved by the Congress. 

I want to conclude - by making the point to the committee that this 
request for public works author ization is an attempt on the part of the 
Air Force to start toward the building of the kind of base structure 
it needs. I want to reemphasize to the committee that we are building 
from scratch and that this request goes only part of the way toward the 
kind of base structure which the Air Force needs. It is not as great 
as it should be in terms of providing the necessary operational facilities 
to enable the Air Force to do its job. It is badly deficient in the sup- 
port structure, and within the support structure particularly weak in 
the provision of proper living facilities. It represents the minimum 
which should be authorized and appropriated for at this time. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask whether or not all of the 
authorizations in this bill are included in the authorizations to which 
the President referred in his message of yesterday ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes; all of the authorizations for the three depart- 
ments for the fiscal year 1952, in the amount of $5,400,000,000-plus, are 
set out in the three phases of the bill. 

Now, the Secretary has raised the point that he would like to have 
a full authorization instead of an authorization in the amount carried 
in the budget, for appropriation. He is fearful that if the amounts 
are limited to those amounts, it might cause the country to think that 
the Air Force request has been cut, and it might cause the world to 
conclude, in view of the pending armistice in Korea, that we are be- 
ginning to slow down. 

Here is the way we proceeded with the other two services, Mr. Secre- 
tary. Where the facts warranted and justified full authorization, we 
approved the full authorization. It depended upon each item that was 
presented. If it develops that certain items require full authorization, 
although only a portion of the money will be made available in fiscal 
year 1952, we shall approve the full authorization. So each item 
will stand on its own merits. There is one exception to that statement. 
We have approved everything for outside continental United States 
that the Department asked for irrespective of the amount made avail- 
able in the budget for fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, if we were to give the full authoriza- 
tion, may I ask the Secretary, would you be in a position to begin the 
construction or the rehabilitation of each and every project enumerated 
in this bill? 

Secretary Frxierrer. If we had the full authorization, we would 
immediately take steps within the Department of Defense to get au- 
thority to request appropriations to speed up each of the projects. 
All of the items which are within requested authorizations are also 
within requested appropriations. The difference between the two is 
really a factor of time, of the extent of the speed-up. If we had the 
full authorization, we would adopt a policy within the Defense Estab- 
lishment of trying to squeeze up the items in point of time and get 
them completed earlier. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, if you did get it, the time factor would be 
in your favor, which would not be the case if we did not give it to 

you ¢ 
Secretary Fryuerrer. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. You do not have the planning as yet for the whole 
program, so Secretary Lovett asks that we make the money avail- 
able for the planning program. Your planning program only covers 
that which is in the budget for fiscal 1952. But, as I said a moment 
ago, as to any of these items in continental United States, if the facts 
warrant approving full authorization, the committee will do so. 

Mr. Exston. May I ask, Mr. Secretary, if you got all of the author- 
ization now, would it not be possible for you to make some commit- 
ments immediately, which might eventually save money ? 

Secretary Finverrer. I am not sure about that. We could not go 
beyond the appropriations which we will obtain in making commit- 
ments. So I am inclined to think that the answer to your question is 
“No.”. The authorization will help only in planning and in our effort 
within the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget to 
argue for speed-ups. But we cannot argue for speed-ups if we do 
not have the authorization. 

Mr. Exston. If you had the authorization, you could request appro- 
priations a little bit sooner ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And in that way you could save some money actually ? 

Secretary Finierrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The point the Secretary makes is that he would 
be able to come up for supplemental appropriations later on. 

Secretary Finverrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Secretary, for 3 years I have been interested in 
housing, and you have dwelt more on housing in your statement than 
any other one thing. I am confident that I have a bill that would 
save billions—and I mean exactly that—to the Defense Establishment, 
if they will use my plan, rather than the way they are proceeding, but 
I cannot get to first base with anybody up there except Mr. Lovett. 
Will you be kind enough to help me get a report on that bill so that 
we can get an understanding of what it is that these people object to? 

Secretary Fintetter. I shall be very glad to. 

Mr. Jounson. This is the most frustrating experience I have ever 
had in my life. I have visited a dozen or 15 bases. I have talked 
to financiers; I have talked to life-insurance people and bankers and 
contractors and everybody else. Wherry housing is just throwing 
billions down the drain, and I mean that exactly as I say it. When 
you get through paying 32 years for the houses, with all the interest 
piled on it, you will just be saddling the American public with 
these billions of dollars of debt and you will have these houses, 
one-third of which will be falling apart, when they come back to us. 
So all I am asking you to do is to help me get a report on this to see 
what they are thinking about up there. 

_ Secretary Fryterrer. Perhaps I could have a word with you after 
this session is over. 

Mr. Jonnson. I should appreciate it tremendously. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Secretary, before you present a request for appro- 
priations to the committee, do you first have to get permission from 
the Defense Department? 

Secretary Finuetter. I think that is correct. A request for appro- 
priations for the services has to go though a screening process, first 
within the particular service and then within the Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Mr. Sasscer. It was my impression under the Unification. Act that 
the heads of the various services had permission to come directly to 
Congress and present their request. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I think we have full authority to come be- 
fore any committee, but I do not think we have the right to present 
appropriation requests—— 

Mr. Sasscer. You may present your problem without presenting 
a budget request ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. An executive-approved request for 
money has to go through the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuarrman. If we approve this bill, you will have the right 
to go ahead and try to get the money. 

Mr. Secretary, { think this statement should be given out to the 
press. The only matter in here that is confidential is the figure to 
which you referred. This is a very fine statement, the press wants 
something on it and we always try to accommodate the press if we can. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. May I check it and bring it back after the 
luncheon recess ? 

The CHarrmMan. Suppose you fix it up so that it is proper for re- 
lease after lunch, and at this time we shall take a recess until 1:30 
and I should like you to come back and at least sit with us this after- 
noon, Mr. Secretary, if that is convenient. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I should be glad to do so. 

(Whereupon the committee took a recess until 1:30 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:30 p. m., Hon. Carl 
Vinson (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. Secretary Fin- 
letter. 

General Timpertake. I am General Timberlake, Director of In- 
stallations. The Secretary has not arrived yet. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Smart. He will be here in just a minute. 

The Cuarrman. We will wait for him. 

General Timpertake. We have our program this afternoon divided 
into two parts, showing how this 95 wing program has developed, how 
the requirements therein generated from that composition of force, 
and then later we will show how we meet those reqitirements with the 
construction program. If you would like to wait for him, we can 
wait, or we can go on. 

The CHatrmMan. You can go right ahead if anyone wants to testify 
on that phase of it. 

General Timpertake. Colonel Maddux, Assistant for Air Bases, 
Deputy Chief of Staff Operations will demonstrate how there require- 
ments were generated. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Secretary, you had just about finished your 
prepared statement. With certain deletions we will make it available 
to the press. 

Are there any questions from any members of the committee of the 
Secretary on his prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Yes. The Secretary discussed his radar screen. 
I am very much interested in that, as I am on that subcommittee, and 
I did not know what progress was being made. 





(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, I have had very profound respect for 
your judgment since first reading your Finletter report recommending 
70 air groups at a time when nobody else thought we needed 70 air 
groups. Now we have 95 air groups, and I see it stated from dif- 
ferent source that 95 is not adequate. In fact, when I was overseas 
a couple of weeks ago I made inquiry as to what they felt over there 
was sufficient. 

Do you think that the air program that we have envisaged now in 
this bill, and also in the background legislation to it, is sufficiently 
adequate to protect this country / 

Secretary Finuerrer. For the moment it is all that I wish to recom- 
mend to the Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, I mean that you should take into considera- 
tion the economy of the country, the manpower of the country, and 
all of those things that are involved. 

Secretary Frxverrer. And also the ability to get production, and 
so forth. At the moment a 95 wing program is what we are recom- 
mending. However, I have no doubt about it but that the Air Force 
should be bigger. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHairman. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Secretary : How 
large 2 wing program will $3,500,000,000 support ? 

Secretary Frnierrer. Three and a half million men 

The CuatrMan (interposing). No; the $3,500,000,000 public-works 
authorization will support how many wings ? 

Secretary Finuterrer. Ninety-five wings. 

The Cnarrman. It will only support 95? 

Secretary Frxterrer. Without giving up certain standards. 

The Cuatmman. All right. Now, then, what is your objective, Mr. 
Secretary? How long are you going to be satisfied with 95 wings, 
and when are you going to ask for more than 95 ? 

Secretary Frxuerrer. I am going to urge a larger force than that in 
the fairly near future. 

The Cuairman. What is your objective over and above 95 wings? 

Secretary Frnterrer. We have not yet established that. 

I would like to point out the method of procedure for the request 
for a bigger Air Force. It will be done first within the Defense 
Department. 

The Cuatrman. What ? 

Secretary Finterrer. It will be done first of all within the Defense 
Establishment. Studies will be made first by the Air Force, and they 
ure not yet complete, and then they will be presented through proper 
channels within the Defense Establishment. 

The Cuairman. How many wings do we have now ? 

Secretary Finverrer. Off record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CHarrman. I would like to have you tell the committee and 
put into the record the difference in strength between a group and a 
wing. 
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Secretary Finuerrer. The difference, as I understand it, is very 
slight, Mr. Chairman. A group is that number of airplanes which is 
most effective as a fighting unit that can be directed as a unit, whereas 
a wing is the same thing, plus the necessary support establishment 
required to enable it to function independently. 

The Cuarrman. Can you put it in the number of planes that a 
wing has more than a group? 

Secretary Fintettrer. There is no difference in the number of planes. 

The Carman. There is no difference in the number of planes? 

Secretary Finuerrer. No, sir; it is only in the Ground Establish- 
ment. 

The Cuairman. Only on the ground ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. When you say “enable it to function independently,” 
what do you mean by that ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. It varies with the type of planes involved; 75 
planes can be handled by 1 commander if they are fighter-bombers, 
for example. It is a proper number operationally, w vhereas if it is 
heavy bombers the figure is 30 which can properly be directed by a 
single commander tactically. 

Mr. Cote. You said a group has approximately the same number 
of planes as a wing, but it had the added characteristic that it could 
operate independently. What do you mean by “operate independ- 
ently”? 

Secretary Finuerrerr. It has the necessary ground force to maintain 
the planes and to handle logistic supplies as they come in, and so forth. 
If you take a wing and put it off all alone by itself, if you put with it 
the necessary supplies and equipment, it could operate alone. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, you say you have in your 
personnel [off record] men. That includes the officers and men. 
How many of them are pilots? What percentage of your personnel 
is pilots? Put that in the record, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Finverrer. I think it is about [off record]. We are 
checking on that. 

Mr. Sasscer. Does that also include the flying personnel, such as 
members of the crew ? 

The Cuarrman. No; that does not include flying personnel, just 
the pilots. 

Mr. Brooxs. I believe you have with you figures showing the per- 
centage of flying personnel and the percentage of ground personnel 
in the Air Force. 

Secretary Frvuerrer. We shall be very glad to furnish that. 

The figure on pilots is [off record]. 

The CuarrmMan. There are [| off record] pilots out of a total person- 
nel of [off record], and in addition to the pilots you have other per- 
sonnel that fly. What number that are not pilots fly ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Could I furnish those figures to you later, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Cramman. I am leading up to this: What kind of training 
does the balance of your or ganization receive? Does your ground 
personnel receive any degree ‘of basic militar y training? 

prreretnny Frxterrer. This question does not apply to officers, I 
take it 
























The Cuairman. I want to find out if those who are not fighters or 
pilots or engaged in flying, whether the balance of the personnel have 
any kind of military training. 

Secretary Finverrer. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Are they in a position to defend themselves, or to 
defend the base if it becomes necessary for them to do so? Do they 
know how to shoot a rifle and how to fight, or are they mainly trained 
for desk work, or mechanical work, or have they had basic military 
training ? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY, DIRECTOR OF 
TRAINING 
















General Disosway. General Disosway, director of training. They 
receive for each type the training to do their job, and also they are 
trained to handle small arms and to take care of a base in case of a 
raid. 

The CHamman. All right. A great many boys enlisted in the 
Air Force that never become pilots. They are machinists, and do 
other kinds of work. Of course, they get training along the line of 
servicing and taking care of airplanes. What kind of military train- 
ing do they receive‘ Do they receive any? Are they trained in the 
manual of arms, or are they just merely trained to become more 
proficient as mechanics to service planes? 

General Disosway. Each man receives basic training in the carbine, 
which is the basic weapon of the Army and the Air Force when he 
goes through basic training. 

The CuairmMan. For how long a period is that basic training given ? 

General Disosway. It is 8 weeks now, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Eight weeks? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Then if he was not to be used in his billet in the 
Air Force he would do somewhat familiar with basic military train- 
ing along the same type that the Infantry receives / 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnairman. Now, briefly, when a man enlists in the Air Force, 
how is he processed ? 

General Disosway. He is enlisted and sent to one of the Air Force 
recruit training centers, either sent to Lackland, or Sampson, and 
when he is received down there he is given a bath and a hair cut. 

The Cuarrman. You need not go into that detail. Is he given 
training there? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of training; is it basic military train- 
ing, troop training ? 

General Disosway. Basic military training only. 

The Cuarrman, Basic military training? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir, and he is sent through classification 
and given an aptitude test to see what job he can best do in the Air 
Force. 

Then he is sent from there to another school where he receives 
training for the skill in which he is to work in the Air Force. 

The Crarrman. Then that is all of the basic military training he 
lias, 8 weeks, and he gets that when he first goes in. 
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General Disosway. That is correct. Of course, he is continually 
given what we consider as basic military training throughout his 
career in the Air Force. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what about the officers that go in from civil- 
ian life or from your officers’ training program ? Do they receive 
any basic military training. Do they study tactics, do they know 
anything about the military ? 2 

General Disosway. I would like to take this by categories, as that 
is a technical thing. For instance, we get West Pointers, and Annap- 
olismen. They obviously have had it. 

In our officers’ candidate school, which is a 6 months’ course, they 
are taken in from the service or from civilian life. Our aviation 
cadets come in to be either pilots or observers. They have a year 
before they are commissioned. They are given all of that as part of 
their course while they are going through | flying school. 

The Cuarrman. This is off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuarrMan. I think all of these officers and men who are not 
flying should at least have some knowledge of how to defend them- 
selves, and defend the base to which they are detailed if it becomes 
necessary. 

Mr. Brooks. General, that is in line with the way my mind is work- 
ing. Are the ground crews and the ground boys given any special 
instruction as to how to defend the base against ground attack or 
against air attack? Are they given any antiaireraft tr aining in the 
Air C orps, that is, those who remain on the ground or at the base? 

General Disosway. Antiaircraft is furnished by the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Technically, yes, but is there any training given to 
them to defend the base ? 

General Disosway. Just against ground attack. Each base has its 
own emergency plan in case of ground attack. 

Mr. Brooks. And naturally from the air your defense there is by 
airplanes. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir, by interceptors or anti-aircraft. 

The CuHatrMan. No ground force personnel is trained in how to 
handle machine guns 4 

General Dtsosway. That is right. 

The CuamMan. Well, now, the thing that prompted that is this: 
There was an article that appeared in the papers recently stating that 
over in Korea there were about 25 or 30 men in a truck, and the enemy 
was approaching, and they had a machine gun there, but not a liivng 
soul knew how to operate that machine gun. So, I am very serious 
about this. It seems to me that every fellow from the cook on up 
should know how to fight, and it may be necessary to do so. So, you 
would make yourself far stronger if everybody in the organization 
could put his shoulder to the wheel and do something, instead of just 
a small group. 

There is only a small proportion out of that enormous group of 
people who are ever going to come in contact with, or who are tramed 
to come in contact with the enemy. These others who are not trained 
to come in contact with the enemy, if the enemy finds them they 
ought to be able to give just as good an account of themselves. 

Mr. Rivers. During the war, Mr. Secretary, if you recall, the 
Seabees were trained how to fight. I recall having seen a Navy pic- 
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ture of the Seabees at Guadacanal. They shot down a Zero plane from 
behind a bulldozer. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let us get to the bill. 

Mr. Coir. What is the total officer complement of the Air Force? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Corr. The reason the Air Force has a high ratio of officers 

compared to those in enlisted status is because of the requirement that 
pilots be officers ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, I think so. 

I would like to make one comment, Mr. Chairman. It is not just 
the pilots who are in contact with the enemy. 

The CuatrmMan. Oh, I understand that. 

Secretary Finterrer. We will make a report to you, sir, or to the 
committee, on this question of basic training, but I can tell you from 
just a few instances of asking questions at bases that the commanding 
officers of the northeastern bases, for example, have their commands 
organized and ready to operate practically as infantry to protect 
against sudden attack by sabotage or otherwise. 

I ask that question whenever ‘T go to a base, and I have yet to find 
a case where a commanding officer did not have at least a satisfactory 
answer as to what he was doing with his men in this respect. 

However, we will give you a more detailed report on it. 

Mr. Corr. How many planes do you have for these pilots to work 
on, Mr. Secretary / 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrMan. Now, let us get down to the bill. Mr. Secretary, 
do you have it broken down in a certain way ? 

Secretary Fixverrer. | think at this point I would like to ask 
General Timberlake to take over. 

General TruBertaKe. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Finletter came in 
we had introduced Colonel Maddux, who is Assistant for Air Bases 
to explain how the requirements for bases are generated as a result of 
this 95-wing position. 

Colonel Maddux. 

The CHarMan. Put in the record now, Mr. Secretary, that it 
takes this shore establishment to support 95 wings. 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Then if you only get that which is in the budget, 
then you do not have a sufficient shore establishment to support 95 
wings ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. That is correct. 

The CHarrkMan. Start it out in your own way, Colonel. 


STATEMENT OF COL. HAROLD R. MADDUX, ASSISTANT FOR AIR 
BASES 


Colonel Mappux. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I am going to talk about the Air Force world-wide air base require- 
ments. 

I shall try to give a broad general picture of our entire air base 
structure; detailed justification will be provided by subsequent 
speakers. 
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Before presenting our total base requirements, I think it appro- 
priate to review briefly some of the background of the 95-wing pro- 
gram upon which-our construction requirements are predicated. 

Much of the material to be presented is highly classified and, with- 
in the limits imposed by national security, I will touch on the pro- 
gramed development of Air Force units which will further explain 
requirements for certain type bases in specific areas. The security 
classification of this material is “secret,” and, by regulation, may be 
given in executive session only and must not appear in records of 
hearings or other documents opened to public inspection. 

First of all, I would like to review the pertinent directives author- 
izing the current Air Force program. Early in 1950 the National 
Security Council replied to the President’s request for a restate- 
ment of United States objectives and strategic plans. The restate- 
ment was subsequently adopted as United States policy and was 
used by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Staff in es- 
tablishing broad parts of war plans as they concern the Defense 
Department. The Secretary of Defense approved on July 31, 1950, 
an Air Force expansion to 58 wings. On January 5, 1951, the Sec- 
retary of Defense approved an Air Force expansion to 95 wings with 
1,061,000 personnel as soon as practicable. 

The CHarrmMan. How many ¢ 

Colonel Mappux. One million sixty-one thousand personnel. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead. 

Colonel Mappux. This chart shows the development of the Air 
Force program starting with 48 wings pre-Korea and a military 
strength of 416,000, for which funds were provided by the regular 
fiscal year 1951 budget. 

This chart will show you the successive increases through our various 
programs until the 95-wing program for which this authorization bill 
is placed before you on the right. 

At the outbreak of Korean hostilities, the Air Force adopted as an 
immediate objective the attainment of 58 wings, with a military 
strength of 548,000 by the end of the fiscal year 1951. Following this 
determination and with the availability of more time to appraise truly 
its goal, we supplanted the 58-wing objective with the 68-wing ob- 
jective, to be obtained by the end of the same fiscal year, 1951, leading 
toward a level-off program of 84 wings by the end of fiscal year 1952. 

Subsequently, however, and following the President’s statement 
of a national emergency, these goals were again raised to those which 
are now our current objectives, and on which this public works bill is 
based. By June 30, 1951, we had attained a force of [off record] mili- 
tary personnel. We hope from this point to reach as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but not later than the end of fiscal year 1952, a program built 
around 95 wings supported by 1,061,000 pesonnel. 

The CiarrMan. Do you think you can get 95 wings and your officer 
and enlisted personnel by July next year, 1,061,000 personnel ? 

Colonel Mappux. That is our objective. 

The Cuarrman. That is what you are driving for now? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Have you sufficient money set up in the appropria- 
tion bill for the authorization of contracts for your 95 wings, and in 
addition to that how long will it be before the industry can furnish 
that number of planes for 95 wings? 
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Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir, we do have the funds to go to the 95 
wings. As to the timing there, I cannot tell you. 

Secretary Fixierrer. We will get to the 95 wings, as I said, at the 
end of this fiscal year. 

The Cuarrman. What worries me, Mr. Secretary, is are you keeping 
in balance with each other, shore establishment, personnel, and the 
procurement, or are you accelerating somewhat in securing additional 
planes, or are you trying to keep them dovetailed together 

Secretary Finverrer. I think we are keeping them dovetailed to- 
gether. Weare keeping in pace on this program. 

The Cuairnman. You are not getting personnel faster than you are 
getting material for the use of the personnel / 

Secretary Finterrer. No, if there is any lag there, there is a lag 
in personnel, and that is a lag I rather like to see. 

Colonel Mappux. This chart shows the composition by function of 
the 95-wing program, scheduled for completion by June 30, 1952, 
with a comparison to pre-Korea composition and the interim period 
that we are in now. Before showing you in a subsequent chart our 
plans for deploying these tactical forces throughout the world, I think 
it pertinent first to compare by function and by specific type unit the 
increases we have programed. 

The CuHarrMan. Can you advise the committee how many wings will 
be earmarked for strategic operations? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir, and that is shown right here. 

(Discussion off record) 

The Cuarrman. How many wings will be assigned to the Strategic 
Air Force 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuairman. How many will it be? 

Secretary Frxterrer. Mr. Chairman, if I may say something there, 

The Cnairman. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Anyhow, in a skeleton breakdown that is the way 
the 95 wings will probably be broken down / 

Secretary Finuterrer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right; go ahead. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. In that connection is the Air National Guard and 
your Reserve ealled to active duty in addition to the 95 wings, or 
does it help to make up the 95 wings ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. When they go back, a Regular unit will be activated 
and the Reserve will be inactivated, and will be in corollary support 
of the Regulars ? 

Colonel Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. When a National Guard unit, after being feder- 
alized, returns to inactive duty, does it go back to the National Guard 
area or the Reserve area ?/ 

Colonel Mappux. As far as I know, it will go back to the National 
Guard. 

General Topp. By law today the National Guard units will have 
to be returned as individuals. The designation of their units will 
be returned to the States from which they were called into active 
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service, and the Reserve units will be returned to their original States 
in general. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, the Air National Guard had been 
federalized. When it returns to inactive duty, it will retain its rec- 
ognition as the Air National Guard. 

Colonel Mappux. The units will. The members of the units that 
are recalled will return and leave their military status until they 
become associated with their respective States. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And federalized again ? 

Mr. Mappvux. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. The 95 wings include the National Guard and 
Reserves ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Those will be your 95? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. When you take out of the Regulars your National 
Guard and reservists and put them back into their States, then you 
will have a strength of what ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Mappux. That is correct; yes. 

The Cuatrman. Then how long would it take you to build to your 
95% About how many years? 

Secretary Frnterrer. I think that there is a little misapprehension 
here. 

The Cuamman. There is in my mind and that is the reason I am 
attempting to straighten it out. 

Secretary Finterrer. Here is the way I understand it. It is a com- 
plex matter, and I will ask General Todd to correct me if I am wrong. 

The figures, as I understand them, are [off the record]. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Finterrer. As the National Guard and the Reserve per- 
sonnel of these wings are returned to private life, the wing, neverthe- 
less, remains—the machines remain, the ground organization remains 
there, and the wings for all practical purposes, with new personnel 
coming in to give life, remain as a Regular organization. 

The designation may go back. That I am not quite clear about, 
and the individuals go back, but the wing remains there as a part 
of the Regular Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Would it be designated as a Guard wing? 

Secretary Finterrer. A Regular wing. 

Mr. Brooks. It would lose its identity as a Guard wing, or a Reserve 
wing? 

Secretary Frnierrer. I am told what I said is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. But a great segment of the National Guard and the 
Reserves will have an opportunity to remain as Regulars, will they not ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. They will have the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Rivers. And no doubt a lot of them will stay if they see 
permanency. 

Secretary Finterrer. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. So we will not have the category of a skeleton group 
ali of a sudden, because a great number will remain on active duty? 

Secretary Finutrrrer. Yes. The net loss comes in the Guard and 
the Reserves because they will have lost their machine. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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Secretary Finuerrer. And they will have to build themselves up 
anew, and they will get those machines, no doubt, in the first instance, 
trom those which are being phased out of the Regular program. 

We would have 95 wings in personnel because in the meantime the 
training command has been at work. For example, take a Reserve 
wing that is in Korea. That wing sends people back home as quickly 
as it can after a certain period of time in combat action, and the train- 
ing command is feeding in new Regular —— officers and men, 
to that unit, so at some stage or other it becomes transferred into a 
Regular unit complete with personnel and equipment. 

Mr. Coie. Over and above the 95 wings, with Regular personnel, 
you will have this Reserve personnel 4 ? 

Secretary Frxterrer. No. The personnel will go back into private 
life. 

Mr. Cote. What will happen to the guardists that you send back 4 

Secretary Frnterrer. ‘They will go to private life. 

Mr. Cote. Will they not be Reserves ¢ 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, in private life. 

The Cuarrman. You will have personnel in the Reserve—— 

Mr. Brooks. This is what I think is confusing—the method by 
which that Reserve and National Guard wings would be at a later date 
reactivated in the event of another emergency. In that event you 
would call it in as a corollary support to your Regular units; is that 
the theory ? 

Secretary Finverrer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. It would not come in as an entirely new Guard unit, 
or a Reserve unit, but to supplement and support an existing Regular 
unit; is that it? 

Secretary Frvietrrer. I do not think so. I think the thing would 
have to be re-created anew. 

Mr. Winsreap. But they are Reserves. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Reserves. 

Mr. McConr. They have a certain option whether they stay in as 
reservists or State National Guards men after they have been returned 
from active service. Some of them will and some of them will not. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Each individual must volunteer again in the State 
Guard when he goes back home to get back in / 

Mr. McCone. The point is when a National Guardist or a reservist 
is returned home, he is returned home a freeman to private life. Then 
he can elect to continue in his outfit or not. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that what will happen is similar 
to what happened in the National Guard units at the conclusion of 
World War II¢ They were discharged as members of the Army, 
the Navy, or the Marine Corps, and ‘the States were authorized to 
reactivate and reorganize and gain Federal recognition for the new 
unit that would make up the National Guard? 

Secretary Fintetrrer. That is it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Suppose on January 1 next the situation in Korea 
has been corrected and you have 95 units, and some are reservists and 
National Guards. You will start to release them to civilian life. 
You will discharge those members of the National Guard and Reserve 
units. If they then serve in the Reser ves, they will continue to serve 
in the Reserves. In the meantime your training command has gone 
into action and they have given you sufficient manpower to fill up these 
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units that are being vacated by the members of the Guard and the 
Reserve units, so in due time you will have 95 groups in the mean- 
time the States, in accordance with existing law, will reorganize the 
Air National Guard so that in a matter of several years you will have 
95 groups, plus the Reserve and National Guard units. 

Tlie Cuairman. Making a personnel for more than 95 wings? 

Secretary FInverrer. No. The real force is 95 wings, when, as, 
and if these things Mr. Van Zandt describes come about. It is true 
that there will be various Reserve wings and National Guard wings 
in existence, but we are talking, and must talk, in terms of front-line 
wings ready to go the minute an emergency arises. We must not 
consider Reserves and National Guards, but anything but Reserves 
and National Guards. They are not a part of the Regular Air Force. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You must have 95 active wings ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Ready to go. 

The Cuarrman. And then you ‘add to the 95 your Reserves, and 
then you have personnel to support more than 95 wings. 

Secretary Frxterrer. No: not until the various things that Mr. Van 
Zandt has described have taken place. 

* The CuarrMan. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Brooks. You come back to the question as to how you activate 
a National Guard or Reserve unit in the distant future when another 
emergency comes about. Then it comes in as a corollary unit. 

Mr. Rivers. They will not have any equipment. They will train 
without any equipment. 

Mr. Brooks. They train with the Regular unit. 

The Cuarrman. The way I figure it you will have a personnel to 
support more than 95 wings. 

Secretary Finuerrer. I give up. 

The Cuatrman. Let me see if I am correct. The question will be 
asked on the floor of the House. They will say, “How do you make 
up the 95/” J will say that part is made up by the National Guard 
| off record] and the balance from the Reserves. Al] right, I will be 
asked, what happens when the National Guard goes home? I will 
say, we will go up to 95 for the Regulars. Somebody will say you 
have your 95 for the Regulars. I will say yes. They will say, What 
about the Reserves! I will say you have these Reserve wings and 
your 95 Regulars will give you a personnel for more than 95 wings. 
Am I not correct ? 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir. 

The Cnatrman. If I am wrong, point out where. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that where vou are wrong is here—as the num- 
ber of wings of the National Guard and Reserves, which have been 
federalized, become metamorphosed into Regular units, and the per- 
sonnel thereof is sent back to the States, minus any equipment, but 
with the right of the State to reorganize and re-create those units 
in the National Guard and with the right of the Reserves to be re-cre- 
ated also, that is something that has to be done, and as a new act. At 
the outset of the operation you end up with only 95 Regular wings 
and no wings in the Reserves or National Guard, to take their place. 
It requires a subsequent act to recreate these National Guard and 
Reserve wings. 

The Cratrman. When they are re-created there would be [off 
record], and if you add that to your 95 you would get [off record], 
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and you would have the personnel to take care of more than 95 wings 
in the Regulars and in the Reserves? 

Secretary Finterrer. After a period of time. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; after a period of time. 

Mr. Rivers. At no time will you have more than 95 on your payroll. 

Secretary Finuerrer. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. But you visualize the air defense as the Regulars 
plus the Reserves. That constitutes the air defense. 

Secretary Fintetrer. No. The front-line functions of the Air 
Force are: strategic air, air defense, and tactical air, and they have 
to be manned by Regulars, and you canot include any part of the 
National Guard, or the Reserves, as a part of that. They may come 
in as the Reserves, or the National Guard, but they have to be a force 
in being at all times. 

Mr. Brooks. They come in to replace a portion of the unit that 
has been wiped out. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. At the present time the State does not have the 
authority to enlist personnel to fill that vacancy in the State, or do 
they ¢ 

Secretary Finverrer. I think that is a matter of State law. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Does the State have the right at the present time to 
recruit and fill. up the strength again of the same National Guard 
unit in the State? 

Secretary Finterrer. It is a matter of State rights that cannot be 
taken away from them. 

Mr. WinsteAp. They have that right, and some of them may fill the 
full strength again while the same unit is federalized in the service / 

Secretary Fixterrer. Yes. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. In that case you would have that much additional 
reserve strength subject to call? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes. 

Colonel Mappvux. This chart [indicating] shows the world-wide 
deployment of units by areas. 

The figures in green represent the deployment on June 30, 1951. 
The red figures show the world-wide deployment program for the end 
of June 19: 52, a total of 95 wings with their supporting squadrons. 

I will speak in general terms of the total number of wings per 
area only. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

My next chart will show the world-wide air base complex required 
to support our planned deployment. 

In like manner, the figures in green indicate our air base require- 
ment by the end of June 1951. The figures in red, the base require- 
ments by the end of June 1952. 

Here, again, I will discuss numbers of bases required by area 

The breakdown of the bases required, by type, is shown on the 
chart. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

My next series of charts will show a very detailed breakdown of 
the installations in the United States by location and mission. 

During World War II the number of major type Air Force instal- 
lations in the continental United States reached a maximum in 1944 
of 772, industrial, depot, and command facilities. 
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The Air Force installation disposal program was initiated shortly 
after the St. Lo breakthrough in Europe, and was greatly accelerated 
after VJ-day. By June 30, 1948, our continental United States in- 
stallations had been reduced to 149. By the end of the fiscal year 
1950, in support of the 48-wing program in the United States, this 
figure had been further reduced to 110. 

It was not possible during the intervening years, with the limited 
manpower available to us, to maintain up-to-date records of the 
facilities available and their status at installations formerly occupied 
by the Air Force, and on which we retained the right of usage in the 
event of a national emergency. We did have available through the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and other Federal agencies certain 
limited information but not in sufficient detail on which to base de- 
cisions with respect to the advisability of reactivation, based upon the 
current situation at each base. 

It was therefore necessary, following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, to survey on the site former Air Force bases within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. The analysis of these surveys 
resulted in the elimination of many bases which are not suitable at 
minimum cost to perform the mission associated with the high-speed 
aircraft of today. The analysis also enabled us to compare the cost 
of rehabilitating and providing new construction at one base as 
opposed to another. The result finally was a list of bases which in 
our judgment represents those most suitable for our expanded require- 
ments and can be provided at the minimum cost. 

As I indicated earlier, the requirements are based on dissimilarities 
in each major command in the same manner that the missions of the 
command are dissimilar. For this reason we felt it appropriate to 
introduce our continental United States utilization program by com- 
mands, attempting in each case to describe each air command’s mission 
and the manner in which the mission generates installation require- 
ments in specific geographical areas. 

My first chart in this series depicts our plan to locate our strategic 
forces in the continental United States. 

The Cuarrman. And the bases are broken down into three cate- 
gories—strategic bombing, defense of the United States, and tactical 
support. 

Colonel Mappux. That is correct, sir. 

The CrarMan. From that you justify the location of the bases in 
the continental United States. 

Colonel Mappux. That is correct. 

( Diseussion off record.) 

We feel it extremely important for reasons of security to use the 
principle of wide dispersal in deploying our heavy and medium 
bombers. 

Heavy concentration of this type of aircraft in any one location con- 
stitutes an excessive risk of loss to the United States in the event 
of an attack, or other catastrophe. 

Not only does this plan assure the total utilization of these bases, 
but it further lends itself to keeping to an absolute minimum the 
total mumber of bases required. 

As in the previous charts, we have used the colors red and green 
to portray the status of our base planning. In this case the green 
indicates current bases and the red those bases which we will acquire. 
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The Cnarrman. Wait a minute. The green on the map repre- 
sents the current bases? 

Colonel Mappux. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. And your red is what is proposed in the bill to be 
established ¢ 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 

However, I wish to point out that the majority of those in green 
should actually be a shade of gray; although in active status, they 
‘annot in their present status sustain the operational requirements 
that we have programed, and are in need of further development. 

The Crarrman. There is no doubt about that; you have to build 
them rp and make them strong. You propose in your strategic force 
to establish some additional bases over those that you have today: 
is that right? 

Colonel Mappvux. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. What is the total number in the strategic force 
in the continental United States ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. In addition, you have a recommendation before 
the committee to establish some new ones ? 

Colonel Mappux. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, for all these, the bill provides for mak- 
ing them more permanent. You will improve the runways, and so 
forth. 

Colonel Mappux. Certainly on most of them. 

The Cuatrman. And they vary from one to two wings at each 
station ¢ 

Colonel Mappvux. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. What is the symbol that you use—the bomb and the 
large airplane / 

Colonel Mappux. These are the strategic reconnaissance units 
[indicating]. 

The CuarrMan. That gives the committee a good picture. It looks 
to me that you have dispersed fairly well. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the symbol of the plane diving? 

Colonel Mappux. Those are fighter escort wings. 

Mr. Price. Is there any significance in using the double bomb and 
the single one? » 

Colonel Mappux. This indicates that there are two wings at that 
station, sir. 

Mr. Price. What kind? 

Colonel Mappux. These two are medium bomb wings. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarMan. It seems tome from this map that you are not con- 
centrating in any area where you would be vulnerable. You are scat- 
tered. Now, if you scattered industry the same way that you have 
done this, we would be in better shape. Go ahead with your presen- 
tation. 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 

Mr. Coz. Where is Campbell ? 

Colonel Mappux. It is here. We have no strategic forces in there. 
That will appear on one of the other charts. 

The CuarrMan. Right in that connection, would it be proper, Mr. 
Secretary, for you to state how many strategic places will be outside 
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the continental United States—in the Mediterranean area and conti- 
nental Europe, and the total number that will be built exclusively for 
strategic bombing’ Are they being built for dual capacity ¢ 

Secretary Frxuerrer. It will be appropriate to state that. I would 
like to have a look at it later on for security reasons. 

The CHarrman. How many bases outside the continental United 
States whose main mission, or primary mission, will be strategic 
bombing ?¢ 

Mr. McCone. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. You can give the committee this information. 
What type of plane do you classify, or qualify, to be used in the 
strategic force—the B-36 and what else ? 

Mr. McConr. Asa heavy bomber we use the B-36; medium bomber, 
the B-29, the B-50, or the new B-—47; and then as an escort plane, the 
¥—84 fighter-bomber. 

Mr. Price. What are you putting your emphasis on in the heavy 
bomber right now ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Who is the commanding officer of your continental 
strategic force, the Chief of Staff? 

Mr. McConr. General LeMay. 

Mr. Brooks. Just as a brief observation, are the B-36’s panning 
out as was expected in the hearings that we had about a year ago, or 
are they a disappointment ? 

Mr. McConr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrmMan. Are these bases for the strategic forces all in ac- 
cordance with the military judgment of the commanding officer of the 
strategic force and his planning group ? 

Secretary Frxuerrer. Yes. The commanding officer of the stra- 
tegic air command makes the recommendations which have resulted 
in these bases. In some instances the suggestions have come the other 
way down, but there is no instance in which this program would not be 
completely supported by General LeMay. 

The Cratrman. Now, do the Joint Chiefs of Staff have any com- 
ments to make on the location of these bases? Is it considered by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, or is it merely considered in the Department of 
the Air? 

Secretary Frxierrer. The primary decision is in the Air Force. 
The matter is, however, referred to and has been approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—this entire base structure. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I am always making that question ap- 
plicable to the strategic force. I think that the Joint Chiefs are not 
so concerned about the other bases. That can be up to the judgment 
of the Air Force, but with regard to the strategic bases, and our stra- 
tegic concept, it is important that the men who have the over-all plan- 
ning know something about where the bases are to be located. That 
would not apply, in my judgment, to anything else. 

Now, go to your tactical support. 

Mr. Winsreap. I wonder if the Joint Chiefs are satisfied on the 
conditions on which we get those bases. Has better provision been 
made in this case than was made in many instances in World War IT? 
Are the arrangements satisfactory to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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Secretary Finuerrer. The arrangements, we consider, to be the 
primary responsibility of the Air Force—as to what that is, in any 
particular instance, that is discussed with the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense before the arrangement is finally made, as well as the 
State Department. 

I do not think the Joint Chiefs have been asked to examine the 
specific details of the contracts. It has been felt that is more of an 
Air Force matter, acting in collaboration with the State Department. 

Mr. Wrysteap. What about the Air Force? Are you satisfied / 

Secretary Finterrer. We are satisfied ; yes. 

Mr. Rivers. The Army engineers will do all of your construction ¢ 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. You will at no time use the Navy to do any of your 
construction ¢ 

Secretary Finuterrer. In some instances. 

Mr. Harpy. That brings up a question. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. In the Caribbean offshore bases the Navy 
has done the construction. 

The Cuarrman. When Mr. McCone takes the stand I am going to 
develop the method of contracts and all of that. It is a matter that 
we must go into in order to find out how they are to be constructed 
in terms of the contracts. We will go into that later on. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to inquire what Operation Bluejay is. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Mappux. The requirements for basing our tactical forces 
are more specific geographically than those of the strategic forces. 
The primary mission of these forces, while they are in the United 
States, is to train with units of the Army which require airborne or 
Air Force support. 

The major Army elements with which we are concerned here are 
located to the greatest extent in the southeastern section of the United 
States. You will readily notice our supporting bases are similarly 
located. Specifically, our problem here was one of selecting bases as 
close to Army camps or maneuver areas as possible. 

You will note here again that insofar as the capability of individual 
bases permitted, we have scheduled the utilization of each base to 
contain tactical wings. 

Mr. Rivers. How many planes? 

Colonel Mappux. One hundred and fifty, sir. 

The Cyarrman. Read your chart there. What does the green 
mean ‘ 

Colonel Mappux. The green, as before, means bases that we have 
now, sir. 

The CHamman. And the red / 

Colonel Mavpux. Bases we intend to acquire. 

The CHairMan. Where are the Army bases training with the tacti- 
“al Air Force? 

Colonel Mappux. The bulk of the Army forces are located here. 

The CuatrmMan. And your bases are located in close proximity. 

Colonel Mappux. Yes; around this area | indicating]. 

The CuairMan. So the establishment of these bases is based on the 
fact that the Army is training in a particular area? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 
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The Cuarrman. That is a good way to do it. You are on solid 
ground when you do it that way. 

Now, the continental defense of the United States. 

Colonel Mapvux. I will turn next to a discussion of our air defense 
command requirements. 

The selection of bases in support of the Air Defense Forces in the 
United States is again a matter of geographical consideration. These 
are the forces which are an integral part of the permanent aircraft 
control and warning nets which the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
approved for location, as-shown in gray. 

The Cuamman. That is called the radar screen ? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 

The Cuarman. This is the radar screen, and where you will locate 
the bases 4 

Colonel Mappux. Yes; the radar screen is shown in the overlay in 
gray. 

The limitations imposed by the location of these aircraft control 
and warning sites are very specific insofar as the selection of associated 
airfields is concerned. 

We are dealing here with interceptor squadrons employed insofar 
as possible to provide coverage for the potential targets in the United 
States. 

Secondly, our deployments have adhered to the principle of defense 
in depth, insofar as our available forces permit. 

Thirdly, where the individual targets require, we have provided 
specific defense for those targets without respect to their geographic 
location. 

Here, again, the green symbol indicates those bases already occu- 
pied or partially occupied, while the red indicates those programed 
to be occupied by this force. 

The CHarrman. I thought when we had up, Mr. Secretary, the 
radar defense bill, that we provided for the establishment of almost 
all of these bases then. Did we not deal with the question of locating 
hoses for the radar defense in that legislation / 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. My understanding is that you have 
provided for the necessary stations already. It that not correct, 
Colonel Maddux? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. These are not the radar station locations; 
these are the bases for the fighter aircraft which operate in conjunc- 
tion with the radar station locations. 

The Cuarrman. We provided for the radar stations, did we not? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And these are the bases from which the intercep- 
tors will fly, and operate / 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, your plan is to keep them on duty how 
long—around the clock ? 

Colonel Mappvux. Twenty-four hours a day, They are operating 
that way now, sir. 

The CHatrman. In that connection, how many are in operation? 
How many bases are in operation with fighter interceptors ¢ 

Colonel Mappux. The green bases are now occupied, and they 
are now in various degrees of completion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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The Cuarrman. How many detection centers do we have? 

(Reply off the record.) 

The Cuamman. How many bases are you providing for operation 
with the planes? 

(Reply off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. And the bases will support the radar screen 
locations ¢ 

Colonel Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Do you not have interceptor squadrons stationed at 
various other bases? 

Colonel Mappux. No. This shows the entire picture of our inter- 
ceptor squadrons. 

Mr. Price. You would not have interceptor squadrons, say, at 
an ordinary base / 

Colonel Mappux. No, sir; we have several that are shown on here. 

The Cuatrman. You have radar screen detection centers and you 
have bases from which the fighters will operate ? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you will have at least one squadron to a base, 
and they are on duty around the clock ? 

Colonel Mappvux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Can you tell us how many minutes it would take 
to intercept a target that showed up on the screen ? 

(Reply off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, that constitutes your defense of continental 

“nited States? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is, the air defense ? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Operated 24 hours a day? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. How many squadrons in all, or how many wings 
in all will be used exclusively for the defense of continental United 
States? 

(Reply off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Can you tell us how many wings that constitutes / 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The Crarrman. Does that complete your statement, Colonel ? 

Colonel Mappux. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Please proceed. 

Colonel Mappvux. The next chart shows the air training command. 
The mission of our air training command is divided generally into 
three parts: (1) That concerned with the receipt and military indoc- 
trination of new personnel; (2) their training in technical fields, and 
(3) the training of selected personnel in the several aerial missions. 

Pre-Korea the indoctrination capacity of the Air Force was con- 
tained solely at the Lackland Air Force Base near San Antonio. We 
have subsequently obtained from the Navy their former stations at 
Samson, N. Y., and Camp Shoemaker, Calif. This plan will pro- 
vide us with three widely separated indoctrination centers. 

Pre-Korea our technical training structure consisted of six stations 
training enlisted and officer personnel in the many technical require- 
ments of the Air Force. 
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To accommodate our expanded technical requirements, we have 
first scheduled the expansion of Keesler AFB at Biloxi, Miss., and 
Sheppard AFB at Wichita Falls, Tex. We find, however, that we 
will need an additional technical training station and have scheduled 
its location at Amarillo, Tex. 

The missions of the technical schools are as follows: 

Chanute AFB—Advanced airplane and engine weather training. 

Francis E. Warren—Fixed wire and automatic training. 

Keesler AFB—Electronics and radar. 

Lowry AFB—Armament and comptroller (primarily). 

Scott AFB—Radio. 

Sheppard AF B—Airplane and engine—reciprocating. 

Amarillo AF B—Airplane and engine—Jjet engines. 

Prior to the current emergency we were training our pilots at the 
rate of 3,000 per year. 

To support our current expansion, however, we find it necessary to 
increase this training rate. To meet this we are first expanding our 
pre-Korea flying training bases to the maximum extent possible but 
find it necessary to activate additional stations in support of this 
training load. 

As might be expected, the flying program is scheduled for accom- 
plishment in those areas of the United States which, from the stand- 
point of weather, best lend themselves to round-the-clock flying opera- 
tion. 

Accordingly, you will note the training stations spread most gener- 
ally across the southern section of the United States from Florida to 
California. 

The five basic contract flying schools are indicated in left-lower 


corner. 
As before, the green symbols indicate those sections currently active 


but in need of further development: the red those programed to be 
activated in support of this expanding training program. 

The Cuatrman. What is the capacity today of your green stations / 
How many men could you train under the expansion called for in the 
bill, at the green stations ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cyatrman. How many stations did you have during World 
War II—training stations? 

Colonel Mappux. Mr. Chairman, may I refer to General Disosway, 
the Director of Training ? 

The CuarrMan. Let us see. You have three centers, have you not? 

Colonel Mappux. Three indoctrination centers. 

The CHarrmMan. One at Samson, N. Y., one at—— 

Colonel Mapptx. One at Lackland and one at Shoemaker, Calif. 

The CHatrman. In addition to that, you have how many training 
centers ¢ 

General Disosway. 44; 3 indoctrination, 7 technical, and 34 flying. 

The Cuatrman. What is the total number? 

General Disosway. Forty-four. Those are in this program. We 
do not have them, but we will have them under this bill. 

The Cuarrman. Then, to carry out this program, you need 3 train- 
ing centers, main centers, and 44 other training centers / 

General Disosway. No, sir: we need 3 indoctrination, 7 technical, 
and 34 flying. 








The Cuatrman. That is 447 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. - 

The CuatrMan. That will enable you to expand your training facil- 
ities to train (off record) pilots a year? 

General Drsosway. That will produce (off record) pilots a year. 
It will also produce around (off record) observers. 

The CuHarrman. How many inactive stations scattered all over the 
United States are there today that you used in World War II for 
training ¢ 

General Disosway. During World War II we had 17 major Air 
Force installations devoted to technical training, as opposed to the 7 
we are asking for here. Of course, we were joint with the Army 
at that time. In indoctrination we used 8 as opposed to 3 here. 
During the height of World War II, when they were producing 
over 100,000 pilots a year, it was on the order of two-hundred-and- 
forty-some flying stations. 

The Cuamman. Have you any number of stations title to which 
are in the Government that you acquired in World War II, that have 
been deactivated and are not being used now 4 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CHarman. How many / 

General Disosway. I cannot answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. Was there a survey made to see if they could be 
reactivated and put to use without reestablishing, or without estab- 
lishing, brand new stations ¢ 

General Disosway. All we are reactivating, sir, are World War II 
stations. 

Mr. Barres. The Secretary mentioned six new bases. Where are 
these new bases / 

Secretary Fintetrer. The six bases to which I referred this morn- 
ing are Portsmouth, N. H.; Youngstown, Ohio; the one in Tennessee; 
Fr riendship, Md.: Lancaster, Pa., Grand View, Mo. 

You will remember that I said in my statement this morning that 
those new bases were created only because in each instance we found 
it necessary to create them in order to meet some operational need 
which could not be met by taking some existing base and I should think 
it would be appropriate for us to defend them in each case. 

Mr. Bares. That is the reason I asked the question. 

Secretary Finverrer. That is, to defend the factors which cause us 
to arrive at the decision. 

The Cuairman. All the training bases on the map, those that have 
been in existence plus those that are to be activated or are becoming 
activated, all grow out of World War IT? 

General Disosway. I would like you to recall that there was one 
which you cleared last March, which was Wichita. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

General Disosway. But that is now an old base, since you authorized 
that at that time. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you are not going out and buying 
new land and starting from scratch to get a base for tr alning ? 

General Pisosway. No, sir. We are chee king the bases that we can 
most economically reactivate. 

The Cuairman. You are taking those that had been abandoned and 
developing them and making the necessary repairs so you can use 
them ? 
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General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exstoy. Have you a lot of others in a stand-by condition that 
you could use in a ease of war? 

General Disosway. Sir, the exact legal status of them, I am not ac- 
quainted with. There are many scattered throughout the country that 
have either been turned over to a municipality or taken over by private 
individuals, on which we have recapture rights. We can go in and 
recapture them at any time. 

Mr. Exvsrox. You do not know how many ? 

General Disosway. The installations people do; I do not. 

General Myers. At the present time, of what you call stand-by 
installations, sir, and we call inactive installations, we will have under 
this program 30 installations on an inactive status. The balance of 
them are installations that have been disposed of, but the majority 
of them have recapture rights on them. I would estimate that it is on 
the order of something between 300 and 350. But the installations 
that the Air Force are retaining in an inactive status number 30. 

The Cuayrmayn. Pick up your next item, Colonel. 

Colonel Mappux, This chart (No. 9) shows the requirements of our 
Air Matériel Command in the United States, the command charged 
with the logistics support of our tactical forces, are being met for the 
most part through the expansion of existing facilities and through 
contract with civilian agencies. 

You will note on this chart five stations in the zone of interior are 
to be activated in support of the expansion programed for this com- 
mand. In each of these cases, with the exception of Lancaster which 
is to be a new installation, we are planning to utilize facilities used 
for that same purpose during World War II. At Fairchild AFB, 
near Spokane, we have programed the reactivation of the depot facili- 
ties used there during the last war. At Gadsden, Ala., the specialized 
depot which was operated during World War IT will again be utilized 
for this purpose. In-transit depots to be utilized as concentration 
points for all Air Force supplies and equipment being shipped overseas 
by water transport have been established at Newark and McClellan. 

The CuarrmMan. You are right up there in the most congested area 
in the United States. Why do you not divide those installations from 
Maine down to Charlestown instead of concentrating them all up in 
one place? That is the most congested area. 

‘Mr. Jonnson. McClellan Field is 90 miles away from San Fran- 
cisco. That is not a congested area at all. 

The CuairmMan. I was not referring to the west coast, but to the 
east coast. Proceed with your statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Mappus. My next chart portrays the location in the zone 
of interior (chart No. 10) of the forces of four of our commands, 
namely, (1) Military Air Transport Service, (2) Research and De- 
velopment Command, (3) Headquarters Command, and (4) the Air 
University. 

Most significant of these is the expansion of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service as indicated by our plans to activate Dover AFB at 
Dover, Del., the Baltimore Friendship Airport, and the former Mor- 
rison Field at West Palm Beach, Fla. Of these three, the first two 
named stations will provide MATS with terminals on the east coast, 
to be used as ports of aerial embarkation and debarkation by the 
four-engine transport squadrons programed for MATS. Other loca- 
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tions at which MATS will station its transport squadrons are at Mo- 
bile, Ala.; San Antonio, Tex.; Great F: alls, Mont. ; McChord AFB at 
Tacoma, Wash.; and Travis AFB, which is the major transport base 
on the west coast. 

The Research and Development Command will control the six in- 
stallations indicated: Griffiss, electronic development center; Eglin, 
operational test facility ; Tullahoma, aerodynamic and propulsion re- 
search; Kirtland, collaborate with and assist Atomic Energy Com- 
mand; Patrick, long- -range overwater test base for guided missiles: 
Edwards, flight test base for development and functional testing of 
aircraft. 

The Cuatrman. What were the military activities at Palm Beach? 
I did not catch that. 

Colonel Mappux. West Palm Beach; Morrison Field will be re- 
activated by the Military Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Sasscer. In putting the MATS at Friendship Airport, will that 
inany way take away from the MATS activity now at Andrews Field / 

Colonel Mappux. The MATS activity at Andrews Field is only the 
headquarters. There are no operational activities at Andrews Field 
for the MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. And it will put Friendship on the map, too? 

Colonel Mappux. It certainly will. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are you in a position to give us any information 
about the new installation at Lancaster, Pa.? Or will we come to that 
later on? 

Colonel Mappux. That will be talked about in great detail by the 
matériel people later on. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed with your next item, Colonel. 

Colonel Mappux. The next chart, No. 11, portrays those bases to be 
under the jurisdiction of our Continental Air Command. The mission 
of this command is primarily one of administering and training the 
Reserve forces and directing the training of the Air National Guard. 
To accomplish this task we have divided the country into four con- 
tinental Air Forces which are controlled from headquarters based in 
California, on Long Island, in Georgia, and in Michigan. The Con- 
tinental Air Command He: udquarters, itself, currently located at 
Mitchel Air Force Base on Long Island, is scheduled to move to the 
Grandview Airport at Kansas City, in conjunction with the units of 
the Air Defense Command already discussed, at such date as facilities 
can be provided at that airport. 

Under recent Army and Air Force agreements, units of the aviation 
engineers, trained initially by the Army, are assigned to the Air Force, 
and training locations for these units are to be established as indicated. 

You should know that both Camp Wolters and Camp Beale are 
stations formerly under the jurisdiction of the Army which have been 
transferred to the Air Force for this purpose. 

As one of my earlier charts indicated there were active, prior to the 
outbreak of emergency, 23 locations conducting flying training for 
the Reserve forces. It is our plan to expand this program in order 
that by the end of fiscal year 1952 we will have a total of 30 locations 
conducting flying activities. 

For the most part, we will utilize in this expanded program the 
facilities previously used for this type of training. Due to scheduled 
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use of former reserve facilities by higher priority activities or for 
reasons of population density we plan to relocate three of the original 
centers. ‘These substitutions will be in Philadelphia, Pa.; Tulsa, 
Okla., and Akron, Ohio, for Neweastle, Oklahoma City, and Cleve- 
land, respectively. The seven other new Air Force Reserve training 
centers will be established at (1) Seattle, Wash.; (2) Baltimore, Md.; 
(3) Milwaukee, Wis.; (4) Covington, Ky.; (5) New Orleans, La.; 
(6) Houston, Tex.; and (7) Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

You have seen the base structures of the several commands in the 
United States portrayed individually. Putting these requirements 
together on one chart gives us the picture portrayed on my final chart 
(No. 12). The stations as before portrayed in green are those cur- 
rently active, and for the most part require further development ; those 
in red are those which we plan to activate under this program. 

Before closing I should say a few words about the actions taken 
by this Government in obtaining the military rights in foreign lands 
necessary before we may construct overseas bases. The military re- 
quirements of the three Departments are assembled under the guid- 
ance of the Defense Department. At the request of the Defense De- 
partment, the State Department undertakes negotiations to obtain 
these rights. As may be expected, negotiations designed to place the 
Armed Forces of the United States on sovereign soil of other coun- 
tries are usually difficult and tedious. Obviously they are not all 
uniformly successful. In many areas we have quite satisfactory 
agreements. Negotiations are now in progress in many countries 
to obtain the military rights which we require for the full use of our 
forces. 

I should comment briefly on the procedure followed by the Air 
Force in the selection of air base sites in the continental United States. 
Following the determination of a new force composition, records 
available to the Air Force, the other military departments, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and data provided by various munici- 
palities who desire the Air Force to utilize their locations are care- 
fully reviewed to make an initial determination of those sites which 
appear to best meet the operational requirement. Following this, 
the Headquarters of the Air Force appoints teams to make on-site 
surveys of the locations involved. These groups confer with appro- 
priate civic and airport officials. They are particularly concerned 
with the present value of Government investments in the location. 
They consider carefully factors of weather, terrain, extensibility of 
runways, cost of rehabilitation of existing buildings, availability of 
communications, and the cost of additional land where such is re- 
quired. They also inquire into the housing capacity of the urban 
areas in the vicinity of the location. They particularly inquire into 
community attitude toward the contemplated Air Force use of the 
installation. Long-time usability of the facility in the general airport 
structure of the United States is of interest. Its long-term value in 
the training of the civilian components of the Armed Forces is 
scrutinized. In an effort to obtain an efficient operation at minimum 
cost to the Government, we concern ourselves carefully with the off- 
base housing capacity, the schools, public transportation, recreational, 
and church facilities. 

Based upon the findings of our on-site survey group, the major 
commanders make recommendations to the Air Staff as to the sites 
which should be chosen. 
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These recommendations, when acted upon by the Air Installations 
Board, are reviewed by the Chief of Staff and by the Under Secretary 
of the Air Force, and may then become a part of the program. 

Where conflicts arise over the use of an airport by the Air Force 
and by civil aviation interests, the Air Force calls upon the Airport 
Use Panel for assistance. This panel, composed of representatives 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
of civil industry, and of the Defense Department has been created 
for the purpose of inquiring into the over-all best use which should 
be made of airport facilities. Where required, the panel holds public 
hearings in order to get all the facts on a particular situation. This 
panel then makes a recommendation to the various Government 
agencies involved. 

The Air Force program which is being presented to you for con- 
sideration has been compiled in accordance with the procedure which 
| have here briefly outlined and represents what the Air Force be- 
lieves to be necessary to meet the requirements of national defense. 
In the preparation of this program, consideration was given from 
strategic requirements to what airman John Doe is going to do in 
his off-duty hours, while at the same time considering the public 
interest, civil aviation requirements, and the postemergency use of 
facilities constructed with public funds. 

The Cuamman. That. is a very fine statement along with Secre- 
tary Finletter’s statement. I will suggest to Mr. Smart that in the 
report he quote the method by which the Air Force has reached their 
conclusions as to the location of the sites. It is very important for 
the Congress to know that. You have made a very strong case. 

Mr. Brooks. May I say this, that I think this is about the first time 
that we have been given an idea of the reason for the selection of 
sites. We were not given that by the Army and the Navy, as I recall 
it. 

The Cuarmman. Well, the Air Force is in a little different situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Brooks. The Air Force has a definite plan under which sites 
are selected. 

The CuarrMan. All of them have definite and positive plans, but 
the Air Force is in this situation. This is the first time they have 
uppeared before Congress in behalf of a large construction program. 
They are making a very powerful case. They have shown the great 
thoroughness with which they approach the subject. The other two 
Departments, with 175 years of existence behind them, have a long 
time ago adopted certam factors which they use in reaching their 
decisions and I am of the opinion that practically every member is 
thoroughly conversant with the method that they use. But this is 
the first time that the Air Force has appeared in connection with a big 
public-works program and it is highly important that they give the 
Congress the benefit of advice as to how they reached their conclusions 
and decisions in regard to the establishment. of various bases. 

Mr. Rivers. And they have demonstrated that they do not go into 
a community unless the community wants them. 

The CuairMan, Who is the next witness ? 

General TimpBerk_akKe. I have a short statement, sir. 

The CuairMan. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. PATRICK W. TIMBERLAKE, DIRECTOR 
OF INSTALLATIONS 


General Timprritake. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, you will recall that in January of this year the Congress passed 
a large military construction authorization bill and provided cor- 
responding appropriations. Since that time we have received the 
permission of this committee to proceed with a supplemental construc- 
tion program which the Secretary has already mentioned. For the 
most part, this program was required to build up critically short 
training facilities in the United States. Formal authorization for 
these projects, which are already financed, is contained in the pro- 
posed authorization request now under consideration. This accounts 
for $265,143,000 of the difference between the authorization requested 
and the corresponding scheduled appropriations. We are currently 
in the process of carrying out these prior-years programs. At the 
present time we have better than two-thirds of these programs under 
contract and are rapidly finalizing actions on the balance. 

The program to be presented to you today has been collated with 
these prior-years programs. We have developed this proposed fiscal 
year 1952 Air Force program for “acquisition and construction of real 
property” over a period of 6 months. This planned construction has 
been phased with such other Air Force programs such as scheduled 
unit activations, personnel build-up, technical-training programs, and 
aircraft deliveries and modification. I mention this to high light the 
fact that military construction is positively and definitely keyed to 
the orderly expansion of the Air Force. 

Requirements submitted by our field commanders were critically 
reviewed at all levels in the development of this program. Not only 
have the operational or functional activities generating the require- 
ments for this construction been analyzed, but we have also screened 
the detailed construction projects for essentiality. By this method of 
progressive review we have reduced the scope of our proposed pro- 
gram to about 55 percent of its initial size as submitted by the field 
commands and staff agencies. 

The CuatrmMan. In that connection, let me ask you this question. 
How much did the field ask ? 

General Trperiake. I think it was about $5.7 billion. 

The Cuatrman. The field asked for $5.7 billion and after screening 
and further examination it was reduced to what amount in the De- 
partment ¢ 

General TraeerLtaKkr. We have $3.58 billion presently, sir. I think 
that our original figure—this is what I am baldswral “aot $7.5 
billion. 

The Cuarmman. The original figure was $7.5 billion ? 

General TimperLake. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. I want to get these three figures in my mind. The 
field sent in requests for about $7.5 billion for public works, is that 
correct 4 

General Trmpertake. They sent in requests for that. 

The Cuamman. After the Bureau considered the matter, how much 
did the Bureau conclude that they were justified in asking. 

Mr. McCone. I would like to answer that, Mr. Chairman. The 
field commands generated a request for about $7.5 billion. The Air 
Staff screened that through studies by the Air Installations Divisions 
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down to $5.6 billion. Then a group of civilians under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Howard Bruce came in, they made a very careful study 
and made a recommendation of reductions of about $2 billion. How- 
ever, upon reeXamination, it was determined that not all of their sug- 
gested reductions were acceptable, but $1.1 billion was accepted, re- 
ducing the total to $4.5 billion. 

Mr. Cotz. Who made the re-examination ¢ 

Mr. McConr. A civilian committee. That reexamination was by 
the Air Installation Board and by the Secretary’s office. I might 
explain at that point that one of the principal items of suggested 
reduction was in the unit-cost estimates. We went into that very 
varefully with the Army engineers and we could accept only part of 
the reductions made by this civilian board. 

The Cramrman. That was not with reference to establishing va- 
rious bases at various places. 

Mr. McConrt. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That got you down to $4.5 billion ? 

Mr. McConr. The reduction from $4.5 billion to $3.58 billion was 
accomplished in two reviews, one conducted by the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and one conducted by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuarrman. How much did the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense reduce the $4.5 billion ? 

Mr. McCone. I cannot answer that specifically. 

The CyHarrmMan. In any event, there were two reductions that oc- 
curred in the budget and in the Office of the Secretary of Defense / 

Mr. McCone. That is right, with the concurrence of the Air Force. 

The Cuarmrman. I understand that, with the concurrence of the 
Department. Then the Air Force originally requested $7.5 billion. 
That was surveyed in the first instance by a group of air officers, which 
reduced it to $5.6 billion, Then a civilian board in connection with 
the Air Force reduced it to $4.5 billion and the Department of Defense 
and the budget reduced it to $3.58 billion, wheer it is today? 

Mr. McCone. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. There were six different steps taken in the screening 
process. 

Mr. McCone. That is right. 

General TimperLake. I would like to explain in justification of the 
commands’ original request that 

The Cramman. Wait aminute,General. No doubt you have plenty 
of justification, but let us get down to what the budget and the Depart- 
ment have submitted. I am sure that you can justify the $7.5 billion 
or those stimates would not have been sent in. 

Mr. Brooks. If they need it, we ought to know it, whether we can 
allow it or not. 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead and justify it. 

General TimperLake. I just wanted to state that the programs that 
were handed to them—it was all done very hurriedly and they nat- 
urally had very little chance to survey all these bases. If they had 
had more time I do not believe the request would have been so high. 

The CuatrMan. You may proceed with your statement. 

General TrmpertAKke. Following the development of related pro- 
gram data, especially station manning and utilization schedules, we 
evolved in January 1951 our first program for new authorization 
purposes and this totaled about $5.5 billion. 
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At this point a group of outstanding civilians in industry, under 
the cognizance of the Under Secretary, Mr. McCone, reviewed the 
tentative program and included in their review an analysis of the 
factors generating the requirements. Based on this review, and a 
subsequent review by the Air Force Installations Board the program 
was again revised. It was also repriced to reflect later pricing data 
furnished by the Corps of Engineers. This action resulted in reduc- 
ing the proposed Air Force authorization request to about $4.4 billion. 
Subsequent reviews resulted in this final submittal of $3.5 billion now 
before you. 

While cutting into our original base structure and construction 
program, we eliminated or deferred many essential installations from 
this request for authorization. Muscle and sinew, together with all 
of the fat, was affected. We have reduced to a point where, in the 
judgment of many, we are accepting a calculated risk. We are accept- 
ting a greater risk in matter of time when we apply the appropriations 
to be requested against these authorizations, where the effort was to 
phase the construction and hold it to a minimum level and as small 
a dollar figure as possible in fiscal year 1952. 

If it is found that we have taken too much of a risk, additional 
authorizations and funds will be requested. 

This first chart summarizes this program. It shows the relationship 
between the new authorization we are now requesting and the cor- 
responding proposed appropriations. You will note that existing 
prior years authorization proposed for fiscal year 1952 financing is 
also shown. 

For authorization purposes we are requesting a total of $3,584 mil- 
lion. This is exclusive of $179,319,000 of prior years existing author- 
ization which is scheduled to be financed in fiscal year 1952. 

The Cuatrman. How much money did you say you had? 

General Timper.AKe. $179 million. 

The Cmairman. You have got $179 million, under the emergency 
public works bill of 1951, is that right ? 

General TruperiaKxe. No, sir. There is that much of previous 
authority that we have, that we are financing this year or asking for 
financing in the 1952 bill. They were authorizations that were not 
funded. 

The Caarrman. How much was given you in November of last. year 
and February of this year of public works money? 


STATEMENT OF COL. RICHARD H. CURTIN, CHIEF, CONTROL 
SECTION, AIR INSTALLATION 


Colonel Curtin. May I answer that, sir? 

The Cuarrman. How much did you get in the supplemental bill of 
November 1950 for the Air Force? 

Colonel Curtin. In the second supplemental, for the fiscal year 
1951, Mr. Chairman, $818,617,000. 

The Cuairman. There were two bills, one last November and one 
in February. 

Colonel Curtin. Tracing the authorization back, sir, I believe the 
one you referred to is the fourth supplemental and actually no au- 
thorization specifically was provided, except one that was given by 
the committee verbally and informally. 
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The Cuamman. Put the information in the record this way. Start 
in 1948 and from 1948 down to date give us the amounts that have 
been authorized for public works. 

Colonel Curtin. I have the authorizations that have been provided 
for the Air Force to date summarized in this way: For the aircraft 
control and warning system, the radar fence which we have discussed, 
$192,287,000 in authorizations have been provided. 

For the long-range proving ground at Patrick Air Force Base, Fla., 
a total of $75,000,000 of authorizations has been provided. 

For the Arnold Air Development Center at Tullahoma, Tenn., $157,- 
500,000 of authorization has been provided. 

For the special Alaska-Okinawa construction program which was 
provided on October 27, 1949, a total of $59,117,000 was provided. _ 

For the Air Force Electronics Development Center at Griffiss Air 
Force, Rome, N. Y., the bill passed September 26, 1950, $3,115,000 
was provided. 

Then for the balance of the program which we term regular Air 
Force base development, under Public Law 564, passed June 17, there 
was provided total authorizations of $225,475,000. 

Following that there was what was termed the fiscal year 1951 first 
supplemental; no specific authorization was provided for that, but a 
general Air Force authorization was used. However, the equivalent 
amount of authorization is $118,721,000. 

On January 6, 1951, Public Law 910, which is referred to as the 
second supplemental fiscal year 1951, provided $118,617,000, which I 
previously referred to. That makes a total of existing authoriza- 
tions that have been provided specifically to the Air Force to date of 
$1,631,915,000, 

Of that amount and prior to any appropriations discussed in the bill 
before you now, there is $295,583,000 that remains unfinanced. 

The CHamrman. You have to your credit for public works 
$295 000,000 ? 

Colonel Curtin. Yes, sir; that is authorization. 

The Cuatrman. That covers a period of how many years? 

Colonel Curtin. The earliest bill was March 30, 1949, I believe, sir. 

The CHatrMan. From 1949 down to date you have had authoriza- 
tions of $1,651,900,000 and you have obligated all of it except $295,- 
000,000. And then you add this $3.584,480,000. 

Colonel Curtry. That will bring you up to $5,216,395,000. That is, 
adding the $3,584,000,000 of authorization in the present program. 

Mr. Rivers. I thought you said you had $295,000.000 ? 

Colonel Curtin. That is unfinanced. I believe the chairman was 
referring to the total authorizations that had been provided to the 
Air Force to date. 

The Cratrman. You have got $295 million to your credit down 
there now? 

Colonel Curtiy. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all you have got left? 

Colonel Curtin. That is right and the figure that I gave of $5 bil- 
lion was the total that has been provided. 

The Cuaimman,. Then the total amount, including this, runs what, 
since your 1949 authorization / 

Colonel Curtin. 5.2 billion in round figures. 

Mr. Rivers. You do not have any of that $295,000,000 obligated ? 
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Colonel Curtin. No, sir; in our appropriations we did not pro- 
vide for that. 

Mr. Rivers. None of it is obligated. 

Mr. Harpy. You have $295 000, 000 which has been authorized. 
Do you contemplate going ahead with your original projects which 
were authorized, or are you going to make some changes in them? 
I take it they were the least desirable of the projects authorized ; 
otherwise, you would have tried to carry them out. 

General TowsertaKe. $179,000,000 of that are firm projects that 
are in this program. 

Mr. Harpy. “Then you have a little over $100,000,000 besides that 
$111,000,000 of authorizations which you are not contemplating con- 
tinuing ? 

General Timpertake. We do not know yet until we see how our 
construction program is going pricewise. 

Mr. Harpy. I recall what happened earlier this year when a request 
was made to change an authorization from one project to something 
else which had not been authorized. Is that where part of this comes 
in? 

General Timpertake. Yes; part of it. 

Mr. Harpy. So, you decided to defer or discontinue projects which 
had originally been scheduled ? 

General Timpertake. I could not say that across the board.. I think 
that there are some projects we will defer or indefinitely postpone. 

Mr. Harpy. So, in this amount of $295,000,000 which has been au- 
thorized, for which no funds have been provided, there may be in 
excess of $100,000,000 you will not want to go through. 

General Timpertake. That might possibly be. 

Mr. Rivers. I asked if he had any of it obligated. 

Mr. Harpy. He has not the money yet. 

Mr. Rivers. He has not any program yet. 

The CuairMan. It all bears out the wisdom of the policy the com- 
mittee adopted in the beginning not to give authorizations too fast. 
It shows you have to think out these authorizations carefully and 
give them what they need if the facts warran it and justify it because 
here is $295,000,000 which was authorized and they have not requested 
the money for the authorization. But, nevertheless, it is all right to 
have careful consideration of all of the authorizations, and then we 
will see. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we should keep this in mind that of this $295,- 
000,000, you did, at one time, get funds for a good portion of that, then 
transfer them to other—— 

General TruperLaAKke (interposing). No; they have never been 
funded. We have requested funds for all but about $90,000 000. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead with your general statement. We thank 
the officer for giving this picture for the record, and it shows beyond 
any doubt that the Congress has been very considerate of the requests 
of the Air Force in making available authorizations for them. Now, 
go ahead, General. 

General Timprrtake. Referring again to this chart, it shows that 
this total is distributed within the United States and overseas as shown 
here. It can be seen that roughly 60 percent of our program is for 
work within the United States. “We are also requesting $24,690,000 
new authorization for the continuation of the work on a portion of 
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the radar fence of aircraft control and warning system as the Secre- 

retary has explained. 

Chart 2 indicates the distribution of this program within the 

United States to the various classes of installations. 

: The Cuainman. Wait a minute. Let us get this chart in line. Go 

PS ahead. 

& General TrmperLAkE. We are continuing to complete the functional] 
bases. You can see that for authorization purposes about 49 percent 
is devoted to operational support and 21 percent to training. 

The next chart, No. 3, indicates a like distribution for the overseas 
areas. Here again, the stress being placed on operational support 
is clearly evident with 94 percent of the new authorization sched- 
uled for this purpose. 

In reducing our authorization request by the progressive reviews 
previously outlined we have limited our present request to those essen- 
tial facilities required solely for the 95-wing Air Force. I reempha- 
size that adequate facilities support is a must in the balanced and 
phased progress of the Air Force toward the attainment of its au- 
thorized objectives. 

As you will appreciate a program of this magnitude and complexity 
is extremely difficult to analyze. We have therefore prepared a some- 
what detailed presentation which will indicate criteria used in de- 
veloping the program and which will provide various additional 
summaries of data which we trust. will be helpful. 

We will also have available representatives of not only interested 
Air Force staff echelons but also the various field commands to pro- 
vide such additional detailed information as you may desire. 

Now, General Brownfield will explain the criteria or standards by 
the level of sufficiency which we use in making up this construction 
program. 

The Cnarrman. All right, let us hear this, General. 
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General Brownrretp. The purpose of this portion of the presen- 
tation is to present some of the more significant criteria used in the 
development of the fiscal year 1952 construction program which is 
now under consideration. 

Then proceeding with the presentation of the criteria, I would 
like to call your attention to this chart which gives a quick indica- 
tion of the percentage breakdown of the funds we are asking for 
authorization, and shows by category where the money is to be spent. 

A large percentage of its goes into troop housing within the United 
States. Other large percentages go into airfield pavements, refuel- 
ing facilities; aircraft maintenance facilities; administration sup- 
port facilities; utilities; and storage. 

The CHamman. What percent of your money in that is for troop 
housing ? 

General Brownrievp. 31.1 percent is for troop housing. 

Mr. Brooks. Does that include any Wherry Act housing ? 

General Brownrtevp. No, sir; that is just for troop housing. 

The CrrarmMan. 31.1 percent of the total budget is earmarked in 
continental United States for quarters for your enlisted men, bache- 
lor quarters, and things of that nature ? 
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General BrownFieLp. Yes, sir; that is correct—31.1 percent. 

The CuarrMan. Does that include family quarters ? 

General Brownrtetp. No, sir; that is a separate point. It is 0.05 
percent, which we will cover later in detail. 

The Cuamman. That is a good chart. I want you to set that 
chart. aside, and we will weigh it as we go along with this. What 
percentage of that is for airfield pavements ? 

General BrownFIeLp. 9.3 percent of total authorization. 

The CHatrmMan. Can you give, right in this connection, what is 
the total amount in the bill for continental United States? I have 
forgotten those figures. 

General Brownrie.p. That is, for pavements, sir? 

The Cuarrman. No, the whole thing in the continental United 
States; how much of the total authorization is for continental United 
States ¢ 

General Myers. It is a little over $2 billion. 

General BrownFIeLp. $2,104,000,000, sir. 

The Cuaiman. In the continental United States you are asking 
for around $2 billion authorization ? 

General BrownFreLp. $2,104,000,000. 

The Cuatrman. And of that amount, 31 percent goes for troop 
housing ? 

General Brownrtetp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. What is your next largest expenditure in conti- 
nental United States, General ? 

General Brownrretp. The next largest airfield pavement, 9.3 per- 
cent, and utilities, 9.3 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. Referring to that 31 percent for troop housing, is 
that money you need for housing troops on or off station ¢ 

General Brownrtetp. On the stations, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Just barracks? 

General BrowNrieLp. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. And BOQ too? 

General BrownFrteLp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you not have some apartment houses in there / 

General Brownrtetp. No, sir. 

Mr. Core. How do you explain the fact that your appropriation 
for airfields and utilities is greater than the requested authorization ? 

General Myers. I believe I can answer that, sir. We have some 
residual authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. Your troop housing is permanent construction ? 

General Brownrietp. One of my subsequent charts explains in 
detail the types of construction. 

Now, the next chart illustrates the same percentage picture for 
overseas. 

The Cuatmrman. Can we put that chart in the record? 

General Brownrietp. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarrman. Fix that chart up to put in the record. 

General Brownrtebp. I think you will want both of them, sir. This 
chart shows the percentage of the authorizations to be spent overseas. 

Mr. Brooxs. There is no objection to putting it in the record from 
a national defense viewpoint, is there? 

General Brownrtetp. It reveals the scope of our program and the 
number of dollars involved which they can tie back to the total bill 
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Mr. WickersHam. It is my understanding, General, that you did 
not want that in the record, did you? 

General Brownrtetp. It could be used to reveal the scope of our 
operations overseas. 

Mr. WickersHAM. I suggest we leave it out. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, General. 

General Brownrietp. The criteria or yardsticks by which Air Force 
requirements are developed, are constantly undergoing change due to 
new demands imposed by changes in types and performance of air- 
craft and equipment. A constant and continuing effort is made to 
refine these criteria to the end that Air Force requirements are held 
to a minimum without sacrifice of operational capabilities. 

With the expansion and acceleration of the Air Force construction 
program it was determined that modified standards of construction 
would be employed to reduce the cost. These standards are outlined 
on this chart. 

We have two standards for construction, one that we call the 25- 
year life, and the other we call the 10-year life. 

In a 25-vear type of construction we make the maximum use of 
on-site materials, use wood or concrete framing, continuous founda- 
tion, shingle roofs, dry wall interior, hardwood or composition floors, 
concealed wiring and plumbing, and good quality fixtures. 

Our 25-year type of construction is used at bases planned for reten- 
tion in the postwar Air Force based on the July 1, 1950, troop strengths 
at 23 fighter interceptor squadron deployment bases and for Reserve 
forces. 

Mr. Jonnson. How about Wherry housing? 

General Brownrte_p. It does not show on this. It shows subse- 
quently on another chart. 

General Myers. It is generally of that type of construction, also. 

The Cuatrman. Wherry houses have no connection in the slightest 
degree with any Federal obligation by appropriation. 

General Myers. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead. 

General BrownFie_p. Our 10-year life construction consists of a 
prefabricated wood shell, or like light frame on grade slab or piers 
with a tar paper or light shingle roof, with only essential interior 
trim and seal and good quality fixtures. 

We use this type of construction at all bases which are not planned 
for retention in the postwar Air Force, and we use it for the required 
build-up beyond the July 1, 1950, strengths on those permanent bases 
which are to be retained in postwar use. This is done to prevent 
building these permanent Air Force bases which are to be retained 
indefinitely to a larger capacity than we will need if we are cut back. 

Mr. Bares. When do you figure this postwar period will begin ? 

General BrownFieLtp. Nobody knows. 

Mr. Bares. You are working on a 10-year life there, and you have 
to tie this to the life of the building ? 

General BrownrieLp. In the event the postwar period does not ar- 
rive within 10 years by the use of additional money we would be able 
to continue to use them for a longer period. However, the amount 
of maintenance would be excessive as compared to building a better 
building to start with. 

Mr. Bares. How many years do you get out of them ? 
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General Myers. Instead of building a short-term type of building, 
the so-called theater of operations construction, we have adopted a 
10-year economic life building in an effort to get a structure that could 


be utilized over a longer period of time at some bases if required, but 


still which would not be one that would fall down in a short period 
of time and require excessive maintenance. It is a compromise. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this the general type of building which was built 
in the recent war like we find in all our stations? 

General Brownrrevp. The mobilization-type structure ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

General Brownrievp. It is very similar, yes, sir; in reality. 

Mr. Eston. General, what sort of buildings are used for 10-year 
life construction ? 

General Brownrievp. Generally all types, every type of facility. 

Mr. Exsron. Houses also? 

General Brownrievp. Yes, sir; troop housing. 

Mr. Etsron. Housing for troops? 

General Brownrievp. Yes, sir. 

General Myers. All types of buildings except those which go to 
functional use, which require a sturdier type of construction. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you building any prefab houses on the installa- 
tions or stations? 

General Myers. At the moment for the aircraft control warning 
system. 

Mr. Jounson. There is a man down in Virginia by the name of 
Lincoln who makes a prefab house for less than $2,000, which is really 
livable. 

The CHarrman. Take the next item. 

General Brownrretp. Based on this concept or reduced standard of 
construction for the Air Force, the Corps of Engineers priced each 
individual item in our program. I would like at this time to present 
Colonel Weinert, of the Corps of Engineers, who will explain the 
process the Corps of Engineers utilized in arriving at the final pricing. 

Colonel Weinert. 

Colonel Wernert. The Corps of Engineers provided the estimated 
costs for the fiscal year 1952 military construction authorizing bill on 
the same basis for both the Air Force and Army projects. The esti- 
mates reflect construction costs generally obtaining on January 1, 1951. 

Actual bidding experience during 1950 was used asa base. Analysis 
was made of the bids to determine what conditions prevailed at the 
end of the year. It was determined that an increase of 20 percent 
over the January-June 1950 bid prices was necessary. 

The chart before you, showing construction-cost levels from several 
indices, verified this assumption and indicates that our estimated costs 
are on a sound basis. 

It should be noted that the Engineering News-Record Index is 
based on the cost of lumber, steel, and skilled labor only, and does not 
take into consideration competitive conditions, mechanization, or other 
intangibles affecting construction costs. 

During normal times this index has proven very accurate both in 
direction and degree. However, under abnormal conditions such as 
exist today, it does not accurately reflect the increases indicated by 
other indices such as the Smith, Hinchman & Grylls which take into 
consideration all pertinent factors. 
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In those cases, where current bidding experience was not available, 
we took definitive lay-out plans, made quantity take-offs, and then 
estimated the unit costs. These are considered realistic and are in 
line with recent bidding experience. 

The next chart shows a few items of recent bidding experience 
together with a comparison of similar items in the program before the 
committee. 

These are the results of recent bids, and as indicated compare with 
the figures used in budgeting for the 1952 program. 

The estimated costs used in this program are intended to provide 
funds to build a complete usable facility. Cost estimates include 
appropriate allowances for engineering, design, inspection, super- 
vision, administration, telephones, and outside utilities. The allow- 
ances for utilities are intended to provide for street connections to the 
building and for walks and utility distribution systems, within the 
immediate building area. Long runs of utility lines to connect with 
existing distribution systems and enlarging of parent facilities, such 
as addition to pumps, sewage-disposal facilities, generators or other 
facilities required to adequately carry loads imposed by additional 
construction, are not included in the individual items but are added 
as separate items for utilities. 

Provision for contingencies has been included in the estimate costs. 

For standard repetitive items such as barracks, officer’s quarters. 
family quarters and warehouses, the estimated costs include an allow- 
ance of 5 percent for contingencies, approximately 214 percent of 
which is intended to serve as a construction reserve for necessary 
change orders after the contract is let. The balance is for possible 
overruns due to lack of specific information concerning local site con- 
ditions. An allowance of 15 percent has been used for contingencies 
pertaining to nonstandard items such as special technical features, 
research and development projects, industrial plants, schools, shop 
facilities, and so forth. Past experience has shown this allowance to 
be reasonable for these types of facilities. 

Except for certain special projects, pricing used for proposed con- 
struction in the continental United States is based upon average costs 
throughout the country. Past experience shows that estimates for the 
future based upon current local prices are not as stable or reliable as 
prices that are based on a national average. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to know whether it is anticipated that 
for this construction work you will be able to get fixed price con- 
tracts? 

Colonel Weinert. We have been getting fixed price contracts in the 
majority of the cases. The other type, by far, have been the exception. 
In the month of June we have opened the greatest number of bids 
that we have in any month since the program has started. Except a 
few isolated instances we got a satisfactory bid. 

Mr. Harpy. On fixed price contracts ? 

Colonel Wrrnert. Yes, sir; at a fixed price. 

The Cuairman. Later on I want to go into a closer examination 
of the Corps of Engineers with reference to the types of bids they 
are calling for and the whole question of the procedure, and also 
the question with reference to the method used by the Department 
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in awarding contracts. However, we will not do it this afternoon. 
You will be available? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the number of square feet in the average 
bachelor’s quarters ¢ 

Colonel Wernert. Four hundred and eighty square feet in the total 
accommodations provided. 

Mr. Jounson. Four hundred and eighty square feet ? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Multiply that by 12.10 and you get the total cost of 
one quarters for a bachelor. 

Colonel Werrnert. It might give you an erroneous impression. We 
build the bachelor officers’ quarters for both Army and Air Force 
bases based on a certain number of rooms for officers. It is 1.5 for 
the Army times the number of men to be housed, and 1.35 for the 
Air Force. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

General Brownrietp. I will continue with your permission, sir. 
Our next chart indicates our pavement criteria. For this purpose we 
are constructing pavements for two-wheel capacity to carry 50,000 
pounds, for four wheels, to support 200,000 pounds, and for eight 
wheels, 400,000 pounds. A heavy bomber wing requires a runway 
10,000 feet long and 300 feet in width, taxiway 100 feet wide and re- 
quires an apron of 350,000 square yards. Medium bomber and trans- 
port wings require a runway 200 feet in width, and 9,000 feet in 
length, with taxiways 75 feet wide and an apron of 340,000 square 
yards. <A fighter wing requires a runway 150 feet in width and 8,000 
feet long with taxiways 75 feet wide, and requires an apron of 120,000 
square yards. The runways have to be increased in length with either 
temperature or elevation increase. For training bases we add a 
safety factor because of the nature and the type of work they are 
conducting. On all of our bases we light the runways for night flying 
with high intensity lights on the main instrument runway and contact 
lighting on other runways in use on 25-year life bases, and on our 
10-year life bases we use contact lighting on all runways in use. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. That is a very important 
chart. 

Mr. Euston. General, what is the life of one of those runways / 

General Brownrretp. They would be termed permanent. Due to 
the nature of their use they must be built permanent. 

Mr. Exsron. There is considerable maintenance cost? 

General Brownrievp. There is normally a low record of mainte- 
nance cost. 

Mr. Exston. With proper maintenance they last a lifetime? 

General BrowNnFteLp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Is the cost of construction of runways different in a 
warm climate? For instance, it is different in Maine and California, 
is it not? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; it will be different. It would be different 
where you have permafrost, as in Alaska, where you have to get down 
and get a base there. It will differ where you have high water, 
and it will differ, of course, where you have foundation trouble. 
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It will differ where you have heavy frost, where you have to get below 
the frost line. For instance, in the limestone area as compared with 
the southern part of the United States, the construction of a runway 
would be more expensive. 

The Cuarrman. What is the average thickness of a runway that 
serves these big bombers’ What is the average thickness of those 
runways ¢ 

General Myers. That, of course, will depend a lot on the place where 
they are located. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

General Myers. And the type of the pavement. I might say under 
average good soil conditions that your requirement would probably 
run on the order of 3 feet. That is for a flexible asphalt pavement 
base material on the order of 3 feet. A concrete runway for the same 
purpose would be 14 to 16 inches. 

Mr. Jounson. In frosty country like Maine, do you go down deep 
enough to get below the effect of the frost in winter / 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. How deep is that in Maine? 

General Myers. On the order of 5 or 6 feet. 

The CuatrmMan. Referring to the runways now that are being used 
for the heavy bombers, what is the average thickness in them ¢ 

General Myers. An average of about 3 feet, sir, for the flexible type 
of pavement, and 14 to 16 inches for the concrete pavement. 

General BrownrreLtp. The next chart presents our criteria for fuel- 
ing, and the necessary fuel storage and dispensing facilities to meet 
our needs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

This chart presents the criteria for communication facilities. This 
portion of the construction program provides for construction required 
in conjunction with communications and navigational aid systems. 

These facilities are: One, to provide effective communications for 
the positive direct control of long-range strategic Air Force opera- 
tions, and, two, provide for the efficient operation of all-weather Air 
Force and general safety in flight. All requirements are in support 
of the 95-wing Air Force. Operational facilities include all items 
related to administration control and protection of flying activities, 
such as control towers, briefing and dispatch buildings, crash stations, 
alert facilities, reconnaissance technical laboratories and similar 
facilities. 

As an example, for operational facilities, a heavy bomb wing re- 
quires 17,500 square feet of operational buildings, the same for a 
medium bomb wing; troop carrier, 10,000 square feet, and a fighter 
wing 10,000 square feet. 

Crash stations, heavy bomber, 17,500; medium bomber, 11,900; troop 
carrier, 11,900; and fighter, 11,900. 

We provide aircraft maintenance facilities to include hangars, nose 
docks, and shops peculiar to aircraft maintenance. 

A typical requirement for a wing—a heavy bomb wing requires 
a hangar of 182,880 square feet. Medium, 87,840; troop carrier the 
same; fighter wings, 86,560 square feet. 

Nose docks for heavy bomber, two in warm climates, five in extreme 
climates. One for a medium bomber outfit. A troop carrier gets 
one and a fighter wing gets one. 
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Communication and electrical shops require 10,000 feet for a heavy 
bomb wing, medium wing, troop carrier wing, and 4,000 square feet 
for a fighter wing. 

Training facilities include classrooms and buildings to house bomb 
training equipment, navigational trainers, and other types of equip- 
ment. A typical requirement, 34,000 square feet for a classroom build- 
ing for a heavy wing. Medium bomber wing, 31,000. Troop carrier 
wing, 16,000; fighter wing, 20,000 square feet. 

Specialized trainers are built as special requirements exist. 

The next chart covers criteria for troop housing, barracks, and 
BOQ. On our 25-year-life stations, 25-year-type barracks are pro- 
vided at the rate of 80 percent of the June 30, 1950, strength, plus 
100 percent of the additional build-up strength in 10-year-life barracks 
to meet the 95-wing strength. This is to prevent overbuilding in our 
modified permanent-type construction. BOQ spaces are provided at 
the rate of 714 percent of the June 30, 1950, strength in 25-year-life 
construction, plus 100 percent of the additional build-up strength in 
10-year-life construction. 

Our experience shows that 15 officers out of every 100 are single 
and 80 percent of our soldiers are single. 

The CuarrMan. I would almost be forced to conclude from what 
you are presenting about housing that the personnel now is rather 
in bad shape for houses, and some are in tents and some have no houses 
at all. 

General BrowNnrieLp. We do have some in tents and in substandard 
buildings. 

The CuarrmMan. We want to go into that carefully. We want to 
know what your situation is. We want to see how much money you 
are going to use for housing. It looks as though you do not have very 
much there now. Take your next chart. 

General Brownrretp. On our 10-year life installations, we figure 
barracks and BOQ spaces on the basis of 100 percent of the total air- 
men and officer strength. We adjust all these barracks and BOQ re- 
quirements to take advantage of any existing facilities that are there, 
plus any existing facilities in the nearby communities. They are all 
adjusted. 

This next chart presents the criteria for the Air Force requirements 
for family housing. Within the United States we require 86,959 
houses to provide for our personnel who are entitled to quarters. 

The CuatmrMan. You will require 86,959 ? 

General BrownrieLp. To provide for our personnel as of June 30, 
1950. 

The Cuairman. That ineludes all the personnel being based ? 

General BrownrreLp. There is on our 25-year bases, but we have 
our requirements in two categories. Now, for the 95 wing build-up, it 
increases the number of houses we need for our families to 106,785. 
Versus this total requirement for the 95 wing Air Force, we have avail- 
able on our 25-year basis only 5,414 25-year or better types of quarters. 
We have 10-year life sets available to the amount of 10,114. We are 
building 29,071 sets of Wherry housing, and we are asking for authori- 
zation in this program for only 513 sets. We will be asking for funding 
later for 274. 

Mr. Evston. Are those units? 

General Brownrteip. Those are units. 
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Mr. Euston. What does a unit consist of # 

General Brownrievp. One living set of quarters, 1,080 square feet 
on the average. 

Mr. JoHnson. Repayable in 32 years? 

General Myrrs. That is the extent of the mortgage. 

Mr. JoHNson. So you pay for 32 years but you figure a house will 
last 25 years? 

General Myrrs. I said that the Wherry houses were comparable to 
our 25-year-life construction, sir. Of course, the Wherry houses, 
wee by the FHA, are designed to last at least the life of the 
mortgage, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. At least / 

General Myrrs. At least for the life of the mortgage. 

Mr. Sasscer. What I want is this—As you proceed under the 
Wherry housing you lose your commutation of quarters, at least the 
Government pays the commutation of quarters, and therefore saving 
that much in rent. If you build them on the reservation, you retain 
your commutation of quarters capi you do not have to pay it to 
the men. Break down that over a 25-year period and show the dif- 
ference in the loss in there. I onic it is an outstanding loss 
tha€ the Government suffers. 

General Myers. I believe that we furnished that information once 
before. 

The Cuatrman. It would almost bankrupt the Government to do 
that, to build all those houses. We would wind up over a period of 
time owning the houses. The initial cost would be very, very heavy. 
With money as scarce as it is, we have more places that we should 
put the money—in hardware, equipment, and something to fight with, 
and we should call in private capital to contribute to the building of 
the houses even though the Government does pay the rent through 
the commutation of quarters. Let us go on. We have been all over 
that and know about it. 

General BrownFiecp. On our 10-year bases, the total requirement 
for the 95 wings is 52,940 quarters, of which we have available 1,085. 
We are asking for authorization for 238 sets, which are to provide for 
key personnel only, not to exceed 5 units per base. 

Overseas we have a requirement for 15,537 on our permanent bases. 
The build-up increases the number to 17,294. We have available 
3,275. Weare asking authorization for 3,992. 

In Alaska we have a requirement for 6,152 sets. We have avail- 
able 1,525, and we are asking for authorization for 2,314. 

The Cuairman. Conditions are horrible up there. We have to do 
something about that. Go to the next chart. 

General Brownrietp. This chart presents criteria for the adminis- 
trative and supporting facilities and merely gives some typical re- 
quirements. The major command headquarters are designed for the 
particular activities to be housed and based on 150 square feet per 
person to be in the building. 

For the criteria for providing bakeries, we provided bakeries only 
when we can amortize their cost 1n 4 to 6 years. 

Regarding laundries, we provide them only where there are no 
Government or adequate commercial facilities available within an 
= of 100 miles. If we build any, they amortize themselves in 214 

rears, and we concentrate them on our permanent bases. 
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The airmen’s clubs are based on the population of the base. I have 
here illustrated the various strengths and the square footages to be 
provided for the airmen’s clubs. 

The CHamman. How many commissaries have you provided for / 
(The information is as follows :) 


INFORMATION FOR THE RECORD ON COMMISSARIES AND COMMISSARY STORES 


The present bill H. R. 4524 provides for the following commissaries and 
commissary stores: 

Comuissaries are included in 25 instances in H. R. 4524 as construction neces- 
sity for storage and issue of subsistence to troops and organized messes. 

Commissary stores are included in four instances in H. R. 4524 in the following 
locations where establishment or continuation has been approved by Head 
quarters, USAF, under provisions of the Armed Services Commissary Store 
Regulation, August 1, 1949. 

Langley AFB, Va. 
Limestone AFB, Maine 
Amarillo AFB, Tex. 
Edwards AFB, Calif. 

In accordance with the provisions of Armed Services Commissary Store 
Regulation, August 1, 1949, all applications for establishment of commissary 
stores are reviewed by Headquarters, USAF. 

After review of all pertinent facts, approval is given only when like subsistence 
items cannot be procured from sources which are adequate, readily accessible, 
and which offer such items at reasonable prices, 

Consideration is given to variety of items sold, location of stores, transporta- 
tion available, number of families living on base or adjacent thereto, and a 
comparison of selling prices. 

In those cases where approval of a commissary store is grented, a sufficient 
number of personnel with families must be assigned to the base and so located 
as to make operation of a store practical. 

General BrownFieLp. Regarding chapels, this program is limiting 
chapels to one per base where they have no existing facility at the 
present time. 

Regarding gymnasiums, we provide them in this program in only 
a few isolated and cold locations where indoor training is required. 

Utilities include the sewer mains, the water lines, the telephone 
lines, expansion of central plants, substations, and transmission lines, 
demanded by the construction program. We provide the utilities in 
the required ratio to support the other facilities to be provided. 

Mr. Harpy. Is a club considered more important than a chapel 

General BrownFietp. I do not think that they are considered any 
more important, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It looks like you are contemplating more. 

The Cuarmman. It all depends on where they go Saturday night 
and Sunday morning. Go ahead. 

General BrownrieLp. This chart presents the over-all picture of 
the land acquisition for the total program. We are PravAInS for 
land acquisition to the minimum required to provide for the facilities 
contained in the program. 

In the United States we are asking for authorization for $21,869,- 
000. That is new authorization of $19,959,000. The carry-over is 
$1.910,000, 

The Carman. How many acres of land involved? 

General Brownrtexp. 92,5451 acres. 

The Cuarman. This bill authorizes the purchase of 92,5451, acres 
in addition to what you have now ? 

General Brownrre.p. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Could you give us the total acreage in the Air 
Force that you have today ? 

General Brownrrexp. Yes, sir. 

Total acreage owned by Air Force is 7,397,052. 

Mr. Exston. I think we should have it for all the services. 

General BrownrteLp. Overseas we have provided for land in only 
two places, Ladd Air Force Base, an authorization for $15,000; and 
at another for $103,000. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Exsron. Those acres do not include acres on long lease, do 
they ? 

General Brownrievp. Not any leased acreage. This is purchase. 

Mr. Exsron. Acres that we own ? 

General Brownrtevp. Yes, sir. 

This next chart presents the criteria for medical facilities. 

Patient rates utilized to develop patient loads, are as approved by 
the Armed Forces Medical Policy Council and the OSD. It is eal- 
culated 1.5 percent of the permanent party strength, 2.5 percent of 
the student strength, and 0.245 percent of the dependent strength, 
and there is a dispersion factor of 20 percent used. 

We have a requirement of 22,826 beds. We have available 15,395, 
and this program will account for 6,121, leaving a deficiency of 1,312. 

The Cuarrman. How many hospitals are you providing in this bill ? 
Are you establishing separate and independent hospitals in the bill 
from the Army and the Navy hospitals? 

General Brownrtetp. On base hospitals. 

The Cuarrman. Are you establishing essential hospitals somewhat 
like they have in the Army and Navy where you have a medical school 
and where research work is being done ? 

General Myers. It is not in the program. 

The Cuatrman. Did we not have something in mind along that 
line in San Antonio? 

General Myers. That is not in this program. 

The Cuarrman. What has become of that ? 

Mr. McConr. That was originally in the program, and one of the 
things that was-eliminated. 

The Coamman. Did we not pass some legislation, or have an under- 
standing here with the Air Force, or with General Armstrong, the 
Surgeon General of the Air Force, that he is going to establish some 
sort of school or hospital at San Antonio? 

Mr. Smarr. You will recall that was programed in a previous bill 
before the committee. There was the sum of $800,000 earmarked for 
advance designs and specifications. You advised the Air Force at 
that time that since the project would envisage an expenditure of 
perhaps $35,000,000 you did not want to approve the $800,000 to begin 
with until you had a full justification for the whole project; therefore, 
on the instructions to the committee, I deleted the $800,000 from the 
bill. It is not resubmitted for future consideration. 

Mr. Price. It would have to be considered under a special bill. 

The Carman. We will go to that later. 

General Brownrietp. This next chart shows the criteria for storage 
space. The storage facilities require a large variety of structures, 
paved areas and open areas, such as warehousing, cold storage, supply 
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and issue buildings, bottled gas, ammunition storage, bomb storage, 
and heavy equipment parks. 

Under shops, we provide all shops except those devoted exclusively 
to aircraft maintenance. We will esi shops for motor vehicles, 
special-purpose vehicle shops, installation shops, and reclamation 
shops. 

Regarding auditoriums, the Motion Picture Service recommends an 
approximate seating capacity of 1 for each 6 of population. This 
program provides for only 1 in 10. 

Post exchanges included in this program are generally well under 
the amount considered as normal criteria, of which we have examples 
here. 

Cafeterias are provided at bases where the civilian population and 
lack of adjacent commercial facilities require such measures. Size is 
determined by the requirements. 

The CuarrMan. There is everything there except the commissaries. 
You have left the commissaries out. 

General Brownrievp. These three, sir, are what are considered 
revenue-producing facilities. 

The CHatrman. Commissaries are revenue-producing. 

General BrownrieLp. They are supposed to be nonprofit. 

Mr. Smarr. They have to sell at cost. They do not prodice any 
revenue. 

The Cuarrman. Who is your next witness ? 

General TimperLAke. We are getting close to the nub of the coco- 
nut. Gen. Colby Myers will be the next witness. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Finletter, I want to compliment you and the 
Department on the way that you presented your bill. It has been 
very instructive and it has been done with great care. You are cer- 
tainly submitting facts to justify the organization that you are ask- 
ing for. 

We will take up each project and go over them and see if the facts 
are as strong as the general presentation and if the reasoning is as 
well founded. I know that every member of the committee is deeply 
impressed with the way that the witnesses have testified and the 
manner in which they have assembled the valuable information to 
give the committee in order that they may reach a proper decision. 

We will recess now until 10 o'clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the committee adjourned to meet on 
Monday, July 9, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


MONDAY, JULY 9, 1951 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. This is a con- 
tinuation of the hearing on the public works bill. Members of the 
committee, I think it might be of interest if we have a brief statement 
made in reference to the force and the service in regard to Korea, 
before we take up the bill. So let’s get a little background in regard 
to Korea, Mr. Secretary, how many men you have over there and the 
planes. Now, who is here that can tell us that? Can General Todd 
do that ? 

Secretary Frnierrer. General Todd can do that, I think. 

The Cuarrman. All right, General Todd, you take the witness stand 
there, please, sir. Go ahead, General, and give us something about 
the situation in Korea. 

Take this off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Mr. Secretary—thank you very much, 
General. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, who is your first witness this morning ? 

General TimpertAke. Mr. Chairman, General Myers, the Deputy 
Director of Installations, will explain how this program book which 
contains the detail and back-up of the bill is put together so it can 
be followed easily by the committee, sir, with your permission. 

The Cuatrman. All right, General. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. COLBY M. MYERS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OF INSTALLATIONS 


General Myers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this book, sir, is the 
project book. The first, about two-thirds, of this book is devoted to 
the zone of the interior, continental United States, bases, and the back 
one-third to overseas, approximately. 

On the inside of the cover sheet is shown the make-up of this book. 
Continental United States, if you will notice in this little chart: 
We have sections B, C, D, E, F, G, and H. Those sections correspond 
to these tabs, the blue tabs that stick out and are marked sections 
B, C, and so forth. 

Under section B we have the operational support facilities. Those 
are the bases in the continental United States for those commands of 
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a combat and operational nature, that is, Strategic Air Command, 
Air Defense Command, Tactical Air Command. Then in section C 
we have the bases of the Training Command. C, depots and logistical 
facilities. Section E, communication. F, G, and H as shown there. 

Outside the continental United States, the operational-support 
bases or facilities are shown in section I and they could be found in 
section I. The depots and logistical facilities in section J, and com- 
munications in section K. Finally, the last section in the book, sec- 
tion N, is the aircraft control and warning system, sir. And by 
referring to any section, and then the page number within the section, 
we can find the base in question that we will be interested in. 

For the information of the committee, there has been inserted 
inside of the flyleaf this cross-index, which follows the authorization 
bill, the authorization legislation, H. R. 4524, by installation, and 
cross-indexes the page number and line number in the bill with the 
program book, sir. It might be convenient for the committee to 
take that index out, detach it from the book for reference. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

General Myers. If the committee would turn the first page here, 
you will see our category list. Now each of our installations has the 
projects shown under that installation according to this category list. 
Category I-A is airfield pavements. 

The Cuairman. The first one is B-1? 

General Myers. The roman numeral, page I], sir. Just turn to the 
first white page. 

Mr. WickersHam. After the first green one? 

General Myers. After that index, just turn over the first white page 
after that cross-index. 

The Cuarrman. <All right, go ahead. 

General Myrrs. Each station has the projects listed according to 
these categories. ‘That is, category A, airfield pavements; category B, 
liquid fuel storage facilities; C, communications ; D, operational facil- 
ities; KE, aircraft-maintenance facilities; F, training facilities; G, 
troop-housing facilities; H, family housing; I, administrative facili- 
ties and supporting facilities. 

We, sir, with your permission, would like to present these bases 
and stations by commands. We have the people from the commands 
and the bases who are most familiar with the mission of the command 
and the facilities and requirements of the bases. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, now 

General Myers. We have charts, sir, which will show the base that 
we would like to take up first and the way it will be feund in the book. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. You are ready to read the bill? 

General Myers. Yes. 

The Cramman. All right. Alexandria Municipal Airport, Alex- 
andria, La. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we would like, with your permis- 
sion, to take up the training command stations first and then 
follow—— 

The Cratran. All right, then you tell us where they are? 

General Myers. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. I just follow the bill, you know. 

(reneral Myers. Yes. 
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The CuHarrman. What is the first and whereabouts in this bill that 
I introduced is the first one that you want to read? Because we 
have to read this in the record. 

General Myers. Yes. General Disosway from the Training Com- 
mand, sir, is the Director of Training in Air Force Headquarters and 
will present the training stations, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Where is that in the bill? 

General Myers. Section C, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I’m talking about the bill that I introduced. 

Mr. Dorie. Page 57, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We have to follow this bill that I introduced. 

General Myers. We have a chart and will show each station, where 
it is located, in the bill, as we come to it. 

The CHatrMan. Wait one second now. “Training facilities, 
Amarillo, Tex.” ; is that correct ? 

General Myers. That is the portion of the bill, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now that is on page 57 of our bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that in this book ? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY—Resumed 


General Disosway. Mr. Chairman, with your permissiom, I 
would like to discuss the bases that are associated with each one of 
the training programs. I would like to explain the indoctrination 
program. 

The CHatrMan. What we have to do and what the committee . 

General Disosway. The first one will be Lackland Air Force Base, 


sir. 

The Cnatrman. We have a bill introduced that the Department 
fixed up and broke down in separate ways. We will have to go 
through the bill line by line and then we will have to get the sup- 
porting evidence to justify that language in the bill. 

General Myers. Yes. Mr. Chairman, if you will allow us, sir, I 
think we can present this. 

The Cnatrman. All right. 

General Myers. And you can check them off, sir. We will show you 
the stations as we would like to take them up. 

The CHamman. We have to have a little different type of hearing 
than that. Now, for instance, take Amarillo Airfield, Amarillo, Tex. : 
Airfield pavement. Some member might want to know how much we 
are going to spend in the pavement. Isn’t there a breakdown in. the 
book showing that ? 

Mr. Price. Yes; it is all in the book. It follows the line of your 
bill, on page 57. 

The Crarman. Where would that be in this blue book ? 

Mr. Price. Section C. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this: Don’t you propose, 
General, to take up first the training facilities? You said Lackland 
would be first. Are you prepared to say we will first take up Lackland 
and that appears in the bill on page so-and-so ? 

General Myrrs. That is right, sir. 

General Disosway. And in the book which will have the detailed 
line items that we will be able to explain to the committee. 

Mr. Coir. Page 16, line 12? 
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Mr. Price. Section C in the book follows the same way you have it 
in the bill. So, if you will read section C in the book, on page 57 of 
the bill, it is identical. 

The CuatrMan. Allright. Let’ssee. Wait 1 minute. The instal- 
lation, Amarillo, Tex. That is right. 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHaimman. Wait 1 minute now. That is right; here it is. 
You are going to take up training now? ; 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Gototraining. Now, the first—you are 
going to take it by the bill? 

General Disosway. I would like to first explain why we need the 
installations and the various types of training. 

The CuairmMan. Go ahead. 

General Disosway. Before we go to the individual bases, sir? 

The CuarrmMan, That is all right. Give us the background. 

General Disosway. In our indoctrinization training we have at the 
present time Lackland, and Sampson partially completed, and we are 
using some of the space at Sheppard Air Force Base, which is an air- 
plane and engine training school. We are planning on Shoemaker 
coming in this year. These charts are based on 72 square feet. The 
av@ilable facilities for students at each one of these bases time-phased 
with the construction in this program. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Disosway. Now, we will take up Lackland, which is one of 
the bases in the indoctrinization training. You will find it on page 60 
of the book, in section C. 

Mr. Anperson. Page 60 of the bill? 

General Disosway. That is right, and page 44 of the book; C-44 of 
the book and 60 of the bill. 

General Myers. Page 60, line 12. 

General Disosway. This is to be an indoctrinization training center. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Disosway. I have here a plot plan of Lackland. I couldn’t 
make this large enough for everyone to see, but if anyone has any 
specific question about the location of any facility on this base I have it 
marked on thismap. The red you see here is the construction already 
there. The green is the construction that was provided in the fourth 
supplemental. The yellow will be in the 1952 budget. The red on the 
map is the difference between the authorization asked for and the 
appropriation asked for. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s get this straight now. I think the 
committee is sort of getting off the track. Now we are discussing 
in detail a particular base. No doubt you will do that all through 
your statement in reference to training. Then why shouldn’t the 
committee then inquire if you are going to go in that minute detail— 
for instance, take Lackland Air Base. Communication facilities, 
training facilities, troop facilities, administration and supporting 
facilities, utilities and land acquisition, medical facilities, storage 
facilities, $63,753,000. Now, the budget allowed $2,000,000 for fiscal 
1952. Why couldn’t you give us all the information as we go along so 
we can pass on these things and won’t have to go over it but once? 

General Disosway. Sir, that is what I am attempting to do. 
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The Caairrman. Allright. You better go back to the very first one 
there, the first one that you started off on. Was this the first one? 

General Disosway. This is it. 

Chairman Vinson. All right. Then the first item is on page 60 
of the bill 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman :Vinson. Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. : 
Communication facilities, training facilities, troop facilities, admin- 
istration and supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisition, medical 
facilities, storage facilities, $36,753,000. Now tell the committee all 
about that, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Vinson. Now, what page is the breakdown in the book? 

General Disosway. Starting on page 45, sir, it is by line item. 

General Myers. Section C—45. 

General Disosway. C—45. 

Chairman Vinson. Now, let’s see what it does. Lackland Air Force, 
San Antonio, Tex. Communication facilities, academic buildmgs, 
two group camouflage areas, two group premark areas, barracks. Here 
is a complete breakdown of it. Your authorization is for $63,753,000, 
and the budget for 1952 makes $32,219,000 available; is that correct ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir, except that in the fourth 
supplemental there was the different—if you will notice in the un- 
financed line there, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Vinson. Yes. 

General Disosway. Where you see the zeros. 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. 

General Disosway. That means that that money has already been 
authorized by this committee in March and the money was appro- 
priated through the Appropriations Committee and we are now build- 
ing those things. 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. Now, if we approve Lackland, 
it would mean that you would have an authorization of $63,000,000 / 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Chairman Vinson. If we approve only that amount which was 
appropriated, $32,000,000, then part of Lackland would have to be 
finished next year or some other future date; isn’t that correct ? 

General Disosway. What was the amount of Lackland in the fourth 
supplemental / 

General Myers. $30,287,000, sir. 

General Disosway. You see, we already have $30,000,000 of author- 
ization that was granted last March, and the money to go with it, 
sir, so if you only give 

Mr. Gavin. This $32,219,000 cleans up the whole job; is that correet ? 

General Disosway. That is mght. 

Mr. Rivers. What you want is an authorization of $82,000,000 ? 

General Disosway. No, sir: I want the authorization—— 

Chairman Vinson. No. He is getting an authorization of 
$63,000,000. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Vinson. And you already have your authorization of 
$30,000,000. 

General Disosway. So we want $32,000,000 more. 
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Chairman Vinson. The way the bill is written, it would be $93,- 
000,000 authorization for Lackland ¢ 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

General Myers. No, sir. May I explain that, Mr. Chairman. Look 
at item 2, sir. The academic building, 180,000 square feet. 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. 

General Myers. $2,520,000 of authorization required. That was 
one of the items in our so-called fourth supplemental, sir, that we got 
the approval of the committee to go ahead. 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. 

General Myers. Go ahead on and got money appropriated for. 

Mr. Gavin. aa aco egg on page 60, they have a total authori- 
zation here of $63,753,000. If they have already received over $30,- 
000,000, that iat in there ought to be changed to requested appro- 
priation now of $32,219,000 now. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I think I am pretty familiar—— 

General Disosway. That was an informal concurrence, I believe, 
with the authorization, with the understanding when we came back 
with the 1952 budget we would include the authorization that you 
gave us last March in the 1952. 

Chairman Vinson. Oh. One minute. Now we are all beginning to 
understand. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the man go ahead. 

Chairman Vinson. Then, as a matter of fact, all you need is—you 
have a partial authorization now by statute. Heretofore, you ob- 
tained part in an informal authorization. So now you come in and 
are putting it all in the bill. Then what you need to finish the base, 
which will cost $63,000,000, is $32,000,000 ? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. Then that item, $63,750,000, 
would stand in the bill. But, as a matter of fact, you finish it, and 
here is a breakdown of how you finish it. It will cost $63,000,000, but 
all you need now is $32,000,000, which is set up in the budget ; is that 
correct ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

General Myers. All we need in funds, sir. 

General Disosway. We need $33,466,000 of authorization and $32,- 
219,000 in appropriation. 

Chairman Vinson. And does that make $63,000,000 ? 

General Disosway. The $33,466,000, plus the informal authoriza- 
tion that we got last March, makes it $63,753,000. 

Chairman Vinson. All right. Then ‘all you will get out of the 
authorization in the 1952 budget i is $32,000,000? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Chairman Vinson. You have already got the other. 

General Disosway. No, sir; I understand that is not in the bill. 

General Myers. No, sir. That was only informal concurrence, sir, 
of your committee and Senator Russell’s committee, and one of the 
stipulations that Senator Russell put in his approval of that was that 
the full authorization would be included in the next submission, sir. 

Chairman Vinson. All right. I think we all understood that. 

Now let’s justify vour various items of your $63,000,000. 

Now, members of the committee, you will find that on C-45 and 
C16, 
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Now, hospital beds, 500. The other day when we had someone here, 
a certain general of the Army, we asked him in particular about it, 
this hospital down there. Now isn’t this establishing a new hospital 
down there ¢ 

General Disosway. Sir, as I understand it, you requested a complete 
presentation on the hospitals throughout the Air Force and Colonel 
Kennard, of the Surgeon General’s office, is ready to give that to you 
after we finish these other presentations. In other words, the hospi- 
tals will be taken up separately as a problem by them, the same as the 
Army did. 

Chairman Vinson. Why can’t we wind up one project as we go 
along? 

General Myers. We can, sir. 

General Disosway. We can, sir, but I thought it was your request 
to have the hospitals presented yesterday. 

Mr. Smarr. That is the way you proceeded with the Army, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Vinson. All right. Good. Then is there any question 
in regard to the item authorizing $63,753,000, of which there is 
$32,000,000 yet to be authorized ¢ 

Mr. Exrsron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about 
the land acquisition. Eight hundred seventy-four acres of land to be 
acquired ? 

General Dtsosway. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Exsron. And you are paying $284 an acre for it, is that correct / 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. That is the best estimate of 
the Corps of Engineers, sir, as to what that land will cost. 

Mr. Exstron. Isn’t that rather high? 

General Disosway. I don’t believe so, sir. It is not far out of San 
Antonio. 

Mr. Extsron. How far is it outside the city ? 

General Disosway. It is about 6 miles, sir. 

Chairman Vinson. Of course, Mr. Elston, and members of the 
committee, all that acquisition of land has to come back before the 
committee in separate requests. They understand that. And while 
we probably will find a good deal of questions and a good deal of 
complaint later on—— 

Mr. Exsron. Is that true about the Air Force / 

Chairman Vinson, Oh, yes. We are going to write a provision 
in this bill. 

Mr. Exsron. Our other bill hasn’t become law yet. 

Chairman Vinson. No. But we are going to put this provision 
in the bill and if this bill passes, that will be in it, so you needn’t 
worry about that. The bill that was vetoed is going right back in 
the heart of this bill. 

Mr. Exsron. You don’t think the President will veto this one? 

Chairman Vinson. I am inclined to think he will be more hesi- 
tant about it. He will probably write some observation on it. All 
these things have to be cleared. All these officers went down and per- 
suaded him to veto that bill. Now we will just put it in where we 
know it won’t be vetoed. 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, I had one other question. 

General, you are including the WAFs in this, too, aren’t you? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Euston. So when you speak of personnel, vou are including 
both male and female personnel ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Euston. As I understand it now—it is not entirely clear in my 
mind. If this $63,000,000 is authorized in this bill, this entire $63,- 
000,000 will be spent by the end of fiscal 1952? 

General Disoway. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. Will you have to come back and ask for any more? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Etsron. That will complete Lackland / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And there won’t be any additional requests to extend 
Lackland, to build any additional facilities ! 

General Disosway. Provided, sir, we don’t go to another program. 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. Assuming we don't get into war. 

General Disosway. Based on this program that I showed you, sir, 
that is correct. 

Chairman Vinson. Based upon a 95-wing. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Vinson. Now get that in your mind. Of course, they are 
going to be back here. They are going to be back here often. 

This is to support a 95-wing program ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Vinson. And if you go over 95, you have to expand your 
facilities to take care of that. All of this program is geared to 95 
wings; is that correct ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman, in that connection, though, you 
will have during the interim and at the end of 1952 Sampson coming 
into being as a finished base and also Shoemaker. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir, but we need them all. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. . 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. Without objection, the commit- 
tee approves—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask: This program won't be 
cut back to a 48 air group after we pass this authorization ¢ 

Chairman Vinson. I hope not. 

Mr. Jounson. Your estimate on the value of this land, does that 
knowledge get to the landowners or is that kept inside the family ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir; that at this stage does not get to the land- 
owners. 

Mr. Jounson. I was on the buying end one time. When they find 
out what your estimate is, that makes the floor for them and they 
begin climbing up higher. 

Chairman Vinson. For instance, may I make this statement. If it 
comes back and the committee takes this up and we see they want to 
buy 800 acres of land down there, the committee might suggest going 
(o court and condemning instead of negotiating. We will protect the 
(zovernment’s interest. 

Mr. Jounson. Before a local jury you won’t have much chance. 

Chairman Vinson. Let the court fix the price. 
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Mr. Kinpay. I think the opposite would be true in a place like San 
Antonio. When you go before a local jury in San Antonio on an 
order of condemnation to expand the local facility, the jury is going 
io be for the Government because they want the facility. 

Chairman Vinson. That is right. Now without objection—— 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the general tell us something 
about the WAF training portion of the activity at Lackland. . Is this 
to be the only WAF trainng facility in the country / 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cote. How many will be trained there ? 

General Disosway. Sir, we have a program that calls for some 
5.000 of them being in training at any one time through fiscal 1952. 
It depends on the number of volunteers we get. 

Mr. Corr. Why is it necessary or advisable to attach this WAF 
training facility alongside of or included within your indoctrination / 

General Disosway. It is indoctrination for the WAF’s sir. They 
get the same type course that the men do, only they don’t get it in 
thesame area. ‘They get it ina different area. 

Mr. Coie. But you have more than one indoctrination center for 
the men ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Coir. Why is it advisable to center all of your women train- 
ing in Lackland, rather than to distribute among your other indoctri- 
nation centers ¢ 

General Disosway. For the economy of handling the operations, 
sir. In other words, we only need one overhead for one center and 
we can handle it within that. 

Mr. Cote. That would be true if the activity be done in the other 
male indoctrination centers ¢ 

General Disosway. No, sir; because you get too large on that one. 
You see, you would need one center with some 150,000 people on it. 

Mr. Cott. What is the experience of the Air Force with respect 
to the geographic source of the major supply of WAF candidates / 
The Navy told us that most of their candidates came from the East 
and for that reason they located their training base in the Southeast. 
The Air Force has located its sole training base in the mid-South. 

Mr. Qivers. Southwest. 

Mr. Corr. Now, what is there about Air Force WAF service that 
attracts girls from the West or central part of the country ? 

General Disosway. That is not correct, sir. They are attracted 
from all over the country, just like the Navy. 

Mr. Coir. But the Navy said the great bulk of theirs came from 
the East. 

General Disosway. That is correct, because that is where the center 
of population is. 

Mr. Coir. Does the great bulk of the Air Force come from the East ¢ 

Genera! Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Corr. If that is so, then why don’t you put your indoctrina- 
tion center for the girls in an indoctrination center in the East / 

General Disosway. Because our facilities lent themselves better 
down at Lackland to domg it, sir. 

Mr. Corr. In what way / 

Sica Disosway. In the type of facilities that we have down 
there. 
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Mr. Coie. What, outside of the climate? 


General Disosway. No, sir; the climate and the actual barracks. 
You see, we have always had a WAF training center down there. 


If we put it at Sampson, sir, we would have to redo some of the bar- 
racks up there. 

Mr. Core. Do what? 

General Disosway. Change some of the barracks because of the 
difference in men and women, and we could do it cheaper down at 
Lackland. What you are thinking about is the transportation cost. 
I would like to point out to you that Lackland is more or less in the 
center of our tech school area and whether you pay for moving them 
from Lackland to the tech school on the short haul or from the in- 
doctrination center at Sampson to the tech school in the long haul, 
it all adds up in the end. 

Mr. Cote. What are you talking about, tech school ? 

General Disosway. Technical school, where we send the girls to 
learn a skill before they go to work in the Air Force. 

Mr. Coir. Do they have technical schools down in the vicinity of 
San Antonio? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir, we have Wichita Falls, we have Am- 
arillo, we have Keesler, Denver, Scott, and Warren, are all in the 
western part of the United States. 

Mr. Corr. And where are the tech schools in the Northeast ? 

General Disosway. There are no tech schools in the Northeast, sir. 

Mr. Core. Well, the men that are indoctrinated at Sampson have 
to be sent to these tech schools in the Middle West ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir, and also from Shoemaker. 

The Cuarrman. Are the members of the committee satisfied with 
the breakdown / 

If so, we will approve $63,753,000 and mark it on the bill. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman, could we find out what a human re- 
sources building might be? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir, I would be glad to explain that. We 
have a group of individuals down there, both civilian psychologists 
and military personnel, that test the recruits as they come in. They 
give them aptitude testing, intelligence testing, take into considera- 
tion their desires and what they can best do. After they finish that, 
they have a conference with each one of these boys and try to steer 
them to the field in which they are going to have the best probability 
of being successful. 

It is a constant research problem, and these people do it, in how 
we can best train people throughout the Air Force. 

Mr. Corr. Every one of the individuals go through this? , 

General Disosway. Every one of them, yes. 

Mr. Exrsron. That is where you eliminate the unfit pilots? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Exston. The men who would not have the make-up to be a 
good pilot; you find it out at that time to a certain extent, don’t you? 

General Disosway. Sir, I am not speaking about pilots now, sir. 
I am only talking about airmen. We do the same thing for pilots: 
you are absolutely correct. This is for airmen, to see if they have 





a mechanical bent, we will put them in an A. & E. mechanics school. 
If they are more of the artistic bent, we will probably send them to 
a photo-interpreters school. 
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The Cuarrman. I think we have all the information we need. 

Without objection, we approve $63,753,000 authorization. 

Now what is your next one in the bill ? 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you a question just as you leave that. What 
does the word “secret” up here mean ? 

General Disosway. That means that you can’t divulge it, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It has been divulged in every newspaper in the United 
States. 

General Myers. May I explain that, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Myers. Mr. Rivers, this whole book is secret. One of our 
regulations is when we have a secret document, each page has to be 
marked “secret.” The book as a whole is secret. The information in 
the authorization bill is not classified. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, this information here is not classified, is it? 
What is secret about it, I mean ? 

General Myers. The whole book. 

The CuairMan. Now 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a second, Mr. Chairman. 

General Myers. The whole book is secret, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The whole book is secret because you have some foreign 
bases and so forth. But these domestic bases, what is so secret about 
them ¢ 

General Myers. I would say, sir, each of these projects would require 
analysis to see what portion of any of them, if any, is classified 
information. 

Mr. Rivers. That is good. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I, in all friendliness, ask of you this: 
About the secrecy in the overseas bases, I read over the week end a 
long article in one of the papers showing that we are building 77 
bases overseas, ringing Russia on all sides—Africa, down in Egypt, 
and in the Mediterranean, France, and England. They specified the 
locations of some of the bases. Now, how does information of that 
sort get out? And it apparently came from the Pentagon. It was a 
long account. 

Secretary Finuterrer. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuairman. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Frnterrer. The only article I saw of that kind, Mr. 
Brooks, I think, was based on the statement which I made to the 
committee which was released by the committee. 

As far as the location of certain of the overseas bases, it is impossible 
to conceal them. The fact, for example, that there are bases in North 
Africa has been publicly announced, as well as the fact that there were 
successful negotiations with Iceland, and so forth. 

I think what General Myers is saying is that although the general 
fact of the existence of these bases is known, the detailed specifications 
about them—the length of runways and the refueling arrangements, 
and all that sort of thing 

Mr. Brooks. You feel like the location of the overseas bases is no 
longer a secret then ? 

Secretary I'interrer. I don’t think it is, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The question is only the technical advantages being put 
in the overseas bases ? 
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Secretary Frnierrer. Yes. I should say it is impossible to keep 
the fact that there is a base at a certain place secret for very long. 
But this book contains a very large number of details which might be 
of value to a possible enemy. 

And I don’t think, Mr. Rivers, that is too high a classification. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Finierrer. For the book as a whole. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about the book as a whole. But what I 
was talking about—say this is in Mr. Kilday’s district. What would 
be the objection of Mr. Kilday giving the information on Lackland 
Air Force Base? 

The CuHarrman. Give what is written out here in the bill. 

Mr. Kinpay. Isn’t that the criteria as to domestic bases? You have 
no objection to the total amount of money, but you don’t want the 
breakdown ¢ 

Secretary Frnterrer. That is right. 

General Myrrs, That is right. 

Secretary McConer. The information in the bill is not prejudicing 
the Air Force. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Secretary McConr. But the detailed information here should not be 
made public. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Secretary McConr. This very question of land and the price of 
land, if that became known, would prejudice our negotiations. 

The CuHatrman. Now we must make time now. 

The next is what? 

General Disosway. Camp Shoemaker, on page 58 of the bill. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. Now Camp Shoemaker, NRS, Shoe- 
maker, Calif. : “Fuel storage and dispensing facilities, communications 
facilities, operational facilities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
administrative and supporting facilties, utilities, medical facilities, 
storage facilities, and shops, $58,422,000.” 

How much does the budget make available in the 1952 budget ? 

General Disosway. Only $5,352,000 in the appropriation. 

The CHairman. All right. 

General Disosway. We already have $25,929,000 authorization and 
appropriation, on the same basis that we had that at Lackland, sir. 

The CHatrman. Then that would make a total of what? 

Mr. Rivers. $58,000,000. 

General Disosway. Excuse me, sir. We have $32,000,000 already 
for Shoemaker and we are asking for $25,000,000 more authorization 
and five million appropriation. 

The Cuatrman. Now, when was Shoemaker established? It was 
transferred to the Air Force by the Navy ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnarrman, And now it is being utilized by the Air Force? 

General Disosway. We get our first students into Shoemaker in 
October of this year. 

The Cuairman. Now what kind of air station is Shoemaker ? 

_ General Disosway. It will be the same as Lackland, sir, indoctrina- 
tion training. 

The CuarrMan. Then you have three stations: One at Sampson, 
one at Shoemaker, and one at Lackland ? 
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General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. And that is where all your personnel go for their 
first. training ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir, all the airmen. 

The Cuarrmen. And how long does an enlistee stay at this station / 
How long? How many weeks is ‘he kept there / 

General Disosway. At the present time, sir, we are keeping them 
there 8 weeks. We want to expand that to 13 weeks as soon as we get 
the facilities. 

The Cuarrman. How many stations did you have during World 
War II similar to this? 

General Disosway. The Army at that time ran it, sir, and there were 
8 of them. 

The Cnarrman. Then you used the Army stations? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. During World War IT? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir, we were just a part of the Army. 

The Cuamman. This is the first time, then, you are coming along 
and building your own stations / 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Just like the Navy has its own training stations ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And these are training stations for the Air Force? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Crarrman. You have one in California, one in Texas, and one 
in New York? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now give me a little better information about the 
money. Now how much in the previous appropriation bill? 

General Disosway. The previous amount was for $32,493,000. 

The CHarrmMan. $32,000,000 ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Then in addition to the $32,000,000, you are asking 
for $25,000,000 more; is that correct? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That makes $57,000,000. 

General Disosway. $58,422,000. 

The CHatrMaAn. And to get this station—and the budget only allows 

5,822,000 for fiscal 1952? 

ag it Disosway. That is the result of keeping the 1952 budget 
as small as possible, sir. We need the space out there, as I showed 
on this chart here. 

The Cuarrman. Now what saving could you make, or could any 
saving be made by authorizing the establishment of these three train- 
ing centers in the full amount of the program? Would there be any 
saving ? 

General Disosway. I will have to ask General Myers to answer that, 
sir. 

General Myers. The saving will be, sir, in time. We will go ahead 
and plan these additional facilities that are unfinanced here and then 
ask for the money, of course, to build them, sir. It would be a saving 
in time and a continuity in planning, sir. 

The Crairman. That is right. How many personnel will be there ? 
What is the maximum capacity ? 
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General Disosway. Under the appropriations here, sir-—— 

The Cuarrman. I mean under your plan now of $58,000,000. How 
many men and women can you train there? 

( Discussion off the raed.) 

The Cuarrman. Then you have enough training space in these three 
places to take care of your personnel to support a 95-wing? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you are asking—- 

General Disosway. I would like to point out, sir, the difference be- 
tween the load line up here and the facility line on this program 
against 72 square feet for the students—— 

The Cuatrman. I think the committee would be warranted to go 
ahead and establish as permanent training bases, for the initial train- 
ing, Sampson, Shoemaker, and Lackland. Then we have committed 
them, just like we have committed the Navy to various training sta- 
tions and just like the Army has been given certain training stations. 

Without objection, the committee approves 

Mr. Cotx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the general explain 
why, out of the eight indoctrination centers used by the Air Corps 
during the war, only one was selected for use by the Air Force from 
now on. I judge that Lackland was one of the eight, was it not, dur- 
ing World War IT? 

General Dtsosway. As a matter of fact, it was not, sir. 

Mr. Cote. It was not? 

General Disosway. That was an aviation cadet center. 

Mr. Cote. What is there about those eight that the Air Corps used 
during the war for indoctrination 

General Disosway. The Army is using all of them now and they 
were not available to us, sir. 

Mr. Cote. For the reason that the Army is using all eight of them ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnuarrman. And that is the theory, to go ahead and definitely 
permit the Air Force to have three training stations, because they 
used the ones of the Army and the Army has taken them over and 
pushed them out. They came along and gave you two of them? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We are not buying any land down there. We 
have it in pretty good shape. 

Without objection, we will approve—— 

Mr. Cour. Are you satisfied ty being pushed out by the Army / 
To put it differently, do you feel the Army retained any sites which 
you think could be used to better advantage by the Air Force for 
indoctrinating ? 

General Disosway. Sir, we are perfectly satisfied with these three 
sites when we get them. 

Mr. Core. That doesn’t quite answer my question. 

General Disosway. As to some of the Army bases, yes; we would 
like very much to have those, but they had a need for them and had 
priority on them. So we went to the Navy and they supplied us with 
what we consider satisfactory bases. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, Congress pushed them out when the 
Congress created a separate Air Force. 

General Disosway. That is right. 
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Mr. Rivers. We made you a separate organization, so you are out 
on your own getting your own bases, is that right ? 

General Disosway. Just starting. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The Catrman. Without objection, the committee approves $58,- 
422,000 and the policy of establishing a permanent base at Camp 
Shoemaker. 

Now where is your next one? 

General Disosway. The third indoctrination center is Sampson, 
sir. 

The Cuamman. Where is that in the bill? 

General Disosway. That is on page 62 in the bill and page C- 
the book. 

Mr. Etstron. What page of the book? 

General Disosway. C-78. This is to be an indoctrination center 
and will have a total military strength 

The CuatrmMan. Wait 1 minute. What page did you say? 

General Disosway. C-78, sir. 

The Cuamman. Oh, yes. Sampson Air Force Base, Geneva, N. Y.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispensing facilities, communi- 
cations and airfield lighting facilities, operational facilities, train- 
ing facilities, troop facilities, administrative and supporting facili- 
ties, utilities, and land acquisition, $9,095,000. 

Now that station must have been in a little better shape than the 
other two stations. 

General Disosway. There were a lot more buildings there; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. Land is a little higher than Texas. 

The Cuarrman. Land acquisition, 140 acres of land. Why isn’t 
the station large enough now’ What is the necessity of expanding it / 

General Disosway. Sir, there is no airfield at Sampson. 

The Cuarrman. Now wait 1 minute. Are you training them in 
flying there ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The Cuamrman. You have to have an airfield, is that right? 

General Disosway. For several purposes. One certainly would be 
evacuation. 

The CuHarrman. That is right. 

General Disosway. In case of a respiratory disease outbreak up 
there, which is possible. 

Mr. Cote. What? 

General Disosway. Sampson, I say. 

Mr. Coz. What kind of respiratory outbreak up there that can’t 
break out any other place in the country ? 

General Disosway. Sir, I would like to say 

Mr. Cote. If there is that hazard then you don’t have any business 
going into Sampson. 

General Disosway. It is not bad enough not to go in there, but it 
is bad enough to take precautions. 

Mr. Corr. What is the respiratory disease ? 

General Disosway. I don’t know; I am not a doctor, but they tell 
me at Lowry and Sampson, for instance, you can’t crowd the people 
like you can at Keesler or San Antonio because of the high incidence 
of these diseases. 
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Mr. Kirpay. But, General, you already have airfields at those other 
stations, too. 

General Disosway. That is correct, and we have not at Sampson. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you should have an airfield at Sampson, 
because they are flying in and out on business. 

Mr. Kizpay. A great many of your men are transported to their 
first duty station by air. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. You have to have an airfield at that base. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. How many people are you going to have there, General ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bares. That is a lot of planes to evacuate them, isn’t it? 

General Disosway. We have the railroads up there to help, sir. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, the committee approves Samp- 
son 

Mr. Bares. I wonder how the Navy got by without one of these 
airfields for evacuation purposes. I can’t see it. 

Mr. Pricer. They went out by boat. 

The CHarrman. One minute, members. 

Mr. Cox, At the time Sampson’s use by the Air Force was initially 

raised, I raised the question of the possibility of Sampson using one 
of the nearby municipal airports for its work in connection with the 
Sampson base. Can you give me an answer now which will explain 
why you don’t feel that the nearby municipal ports are usable and it 
is necessary for you to go to this expense of building your own air- 
field ? 

General Disosway. Well, Rome, sir, is the nearest one. That is 
the nearest Air Force base. 

Mr. Core. I am talking about municipal. 

General Disosway. Sir, Syracuse, which is about 2 hours away by 
ear or by bus. 

Mr. Core. Ithaca, which is about 1 hour away. 

General Disosway. Ithaca—I believe it is a little farther than that 
by car, sir. 

Mr. Core. Thirty-five miles. 

The Cuarrman. Well 

General Disosway. And the field is not capable, for instance, of 
handling a DC+4. 

Mr. Corr. What is your reason for turning down these nearby mu- 
nicipal ports? 

General Disosway. It is not a matter of turning them down, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Of deciding they are not acceptable. 

General Disosway. Because they are too far away and those that 
are close enough will not handle the type aircraft that are coming in 
there. 

Mr. Cote. Without added expenditures that would make them satis- 
factory for your own use? 

* General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coie. All right. 

The Cramman. That makes the case out of it. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a good case. Let’s approve it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, how much money have you spent 
on Sampson to date to rehabilitate it / 
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General Disosway. I would have to call on General Myers to answer 
that. 

General Myers. Approximately $18 million, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And how much do you anticipate spending before 
the installation is rehabilitated; in other words, the present program 
has been completed 4 

General Myers. That is the estimate to complete the job. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Eighteen million ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What is your investment there now ? 

General Myers. I don't know, sir, but it is very high; on the order of 
probably $70 to $80 million. 

Mr. Brooxs. And this will help you utilize an investment of $80 
million ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; it will make it possible. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, Sampson is approved —— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Wait a minute. I wasn’t finished yet. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I would like to ask the genel ral: Is it not true at 
the moment that you transport your recruits to Sampson and from 
Sampson by rail? You have a spur right into the installation, a rail 
spur, a siding ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, Mr. Van Zandt, but you must 
remember that we don’t have a full load of students up there yet and 
we had considerable trouble last winter along those lines, when we 
only had a few in there. We feel that we have to have an airport 
in there to assure us—— 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Suppose you had a week of bad weather, you would 
rail then, wouldn’t you? 

General copes If you can’t fly ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, when we were there, we were told, of course, 
that the use of the railroad siding was part of the camp facility and 
they explained how these recruits arrive by rail and how they were 
distributed throughout the United States by rail. Of course, they 
mentioned the fact that sooner or later they would have to have an 
airstrip. 

Now where is the strip going on the other side of the road? 

General Disosway. Well, I have a plot plan here where it is, sir. 
It is right up in here [indicating]. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Sampson is between the highway and the water’s 
edge? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And I imagine you are going to the other side. 

General Disosway. It is right in here. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it in the vicinity of the ordnante depot? 

General Disosway. The ordnance depot is right here, sir, right down 
the road from there. 

The CuHarrman. Now, I want to make this comment for the record. 
We had some compl: Lint about § Sampson and about the contracts and 
the construction going on up there. I requested that Mr. Clemente, 
Mr. Bates, and Mr. Van Zandt, I think, go up there. 

Did you gentlemen finish your investigation and file your report? 

Mr. Bares. I have never been assigned to that. 

The Cuamman. Oh. It was Mr. Clemente and Mr. Van Zandt. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, just for the record, we are now 
awaiting certain information here in Washington and we will hold 
a hearing here in Washington and then conclude our study. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Without objection, the committee approves this item. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Now let’s go to the next item. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. General, have you any other justification for this air- 
field up here, except for the respiratory purposes ? 

General Disosway. Only the justification that you should have an 
airport at an Air Force station, sir, for the people going in and out. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that same thing would apply to every naval sta- 
tion and every Army station in the country. 

General Disosway. No, sir. We are bound to have rated officers 
up there. They have to have airplanes to fly. So you have to have 
airplanes 

The CHatrmMan. It would be terrible to have an airfield at a base 
without an airplane. 

General Disosway. You have your permanent party up there that 
has to fly airplanes. You have people that have to go in there and 
out of there all the time. You have your evacuation problem. 

Mr. Bares. Well, those things are so everywhere, except the men 
have to get in their flight time. That is the only excuse I see for 
this thing. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield ? 

Mr. Bares. I yield. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It hasn’t been so long that we tried to get an air 
strip for the Naval Academy at Annapolis on the same basis. Of 
course, we were turned down. 

Mr. Bares. What is the nearest field you have where men may 
take some flying ? 

General Disosway. Rome, sir. 

Mr. Bares. How far is that away ? 

General Disosway. About 214 hours by car. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, we will approve the item. 

Now take your next item. What is your next one? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I move we strike out 1 through 7 and 
item 14 on page C-79. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates moves to strike out K-14, land acquisi- 
tion. 

Mr. Bares. And items—— 

The CuairMan, Let’s vote one ata time. Allin favor of the motion 
hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of other items connected 
with the airfield. 

Mr. Bares. I have already mentioned them. 

Mr. Exsron. There is a control tower and other items in there. 

Mr. Bares. Items 1 through 7 and 14. 

The Cuamman. Items 1—— 

Mr. Bares. Through 7. 

The Cuatrman. Wait. Let me catch them on the book. That is 
how much money ? 
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Mr. Bares. Whatever it amounts to. 

Mr. Smart. About a million dollars. 

The CHarrMan. No. 1 and what else? 

Mr. Bates. 1 through 7 and item 14, K-14. 

The CuarrMan. 1 through 7 and 14. All in favor of striking out 
items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and 14, hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smart. Five ayes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All opposed, hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smart. Twelve nays, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatmrmMan. The motion does not prevail. Without objection, 
we approve Sampson Air Force Base and we establish these three 
bases as permanent bases. 

Now what is your next item ? 

General Disosway. Sir, we will now go to the technical training 
program. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

General Disosway. In the technical 

The Cuatrrman. What page in the bill is the technical training? 

General Disosway. In the technical training program we are going 
to have seven bases. Six of them we already have in the program, 
and it is for augmentation of those bases to carry more students. 

The CuHamman. Wait 1 minute. You just tell me where it is in 
this bill that I introduced. 

Mr. Price. In the same section ? 

General Disosway. Amarillo, page 57 in the bill and page 13 in the 
book, C-13. 

The CHarrmMan. Oh, yes. Now, the breakdown is on C-3? 

General Disosway. C-—2, C-3, and C-4. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Now, tell us about Amarillo Airfield, 
Amarillo, Tex.: Airfield pavements, fuel-storage and dispensing facili- 
ties, communications and airfield lighting facilities, operational facili- 
ties, training facilities, troop facilities, family housing, administrative 
and supporting facilities, utilities, medical facilities, storage facilities, 
and shops, $13,814,000; and the budget makes all of that available, 
does it not? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Because you had $4 million before ? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, what kind of station is Amarillo? 

General Disosway. Amarillo is to be an airplane and engine me- 
chanic training school. It was that in World WarII. We have acti- 
vated this station because of the fact that we had some school buildings, 
an airfield, war housing, and a few hangars there. 

The CHarrman. Has Amarillo been in an inactive status? 

General Disosway. Since World War II—since the end of World 
War II, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, how much did we sell or how did we dispose 
of it or did we dispose of the land or what? Tell us about what you 
have to do there. 

General Myers. That is a recapturable station, sir. It has been 
recaptured and is active now—that is, it is being activated now. 

General Disosway. That is right. 
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The CHatrman. It is a station where you send what type of per- 
sonnel ? 

General Disosway. We send the airmen from the indoctrinization 
centers to the technical school, sir, to learn to be airplane and engine 
mechanics. 

The Carman. Now, this is one of your training schools after they 
come from Sampson, Lackland, and Shoemaker ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I see; and you have seven of these ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, you operated this during World War IT? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarman. And in this same character ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The CHatrman. And you operated these others during World 
War II in the same way ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Then you are just merely going back where you 
left off in World War II and start them all over again ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How much did you spend, General, at Amarillo 
during World War Il? Why have we to make such a large invest- 
ment now ¢ 

General Disosway. After he gets that figure, Mr. Chairman, I have 
a map here that shows what was there during World War II. And 
all of this was taken away, sold off, with the exception of these school 
buildings. 

The Cuarrman. Are we buying it back? 

General Disosway. No, sir. We are building new buildings down 
there, sir. 

The Cuamrman. You are not acquiring new land? 

General Disosway. No, sir. The land is ours. 

The Cuamrman. You didn’t sell the land? 

General Disosway. I understand that the city of Amarillo gave us 
the land. Isn’t that correct, General Myers? 

The CnatrMan. Tell us something about Amarillo now. 

General Disosway. They gave us the land for a dollar. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. As I remember it, that is correct, sir. 
They donated the additional land required. 

The Cuairman. Are we buying any additional land now ? 

General Mymrs. No, sir. 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The Carman. All right. It is classified as a railhead facility, 
almost, isn’t it? 

General TrmperLake. No, sir. 

The CHatrMan. I mean the expression we used here for the Army. 
It was practically abandoned and now we are going back there ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. How many men are you going to have there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. What kind of course do you give? 

General Disosway. Airplane and engine. 

The CHarrMan. How long a course is it ? 

General Disosway. Twenty-eight weeks, sir. 
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The CnatrmMan. How do you select them ? 

General Disosway. By the aptitude testing of the human resources 
people, sir. 

The CuammMan. Then if you are satisfied that he is good in the terms 
and doesn’t get them mixed up and has the aptitude, you will send 
him there? ’ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then you try to make a mechanic out of him? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman,. And he stays there how many weeks? 

General Disosway. Twenty-eight weeks. 

The CuamMan. Then what becomes of him ? 

General Disosway. Then we send him to a unit, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then he goes to a flying field? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And he will help service the airplanes ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Now that is the history of the boy that takes this 
kind of course and the way you get him to servicing the plane that is 
flying on and off some runway ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. Read this item now, members of the committee, 
and see if all of you are satisfied with the breakdown there. 

Mr. Exston. 1 would like to ask about the hospital there, Mr. 
Chairman. Don’t you have a hospital down there? The hospital and 
dental clinic amount to about $2 million. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Disosway. There is the hospital area that is here now, in 
black, sir, and what we are asking for is here in the yellow. In other 
words, there are some of those hospital buildings left. 

Mr. Eston. Are you increasing the hospital facilities or building 
a new hospital ? 

General Disosway. We are reusing what we have now and are 
building enough more to take care of the load we have on the station. 

Mr. Exsron. What was the personnel load during World War II 
there ? 

Colonel Rentz. Approximately 10,000, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Exsron. Why do you need the additional hospital facilities ? 

General Disosway. Because others were torn down, sir. In other 
words, all these buildings that are shown on this map here were re- 
moved from the base. Part of them were left here, that are shown 
in black. The yellow here is the replacement. 

Mr. Exsron. Now you are building a new chapel. Didn’t you have 
a chapel there before? It is $141,000. 

General Disosway. There is no chapel left, sir. That was removed 
into Amarillo. There is no existing chapel or building that could be 
converted to other use. 

Mr. Extsron. You say they moved the chapel away ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Exsron. What about the airmen’s club? Didn’t you have a 
club there before? That is $329,000. 

General Disosway. That, too, was moved, sir, and there is no 
existing airmen’s club. 
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Mr. Exston. What became of it? Where did they move it to? 

General Disosway. They tore it down, sir, under the War Surplus 
Act. Isn’t that right, General Myers? 

General Myers. Most of these bases were pretty much denuded. 
The buildings were torn down and carted off when they were turned 
over to the cities. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, churches in the area were donated the 
chapels. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, that is the wisdom again of this provision 
that I’m insisting go in here now. I want to say this now, and I don’t 
say it with any degree of boasting, but it is a fact. We ran across this 
in a great many instances in the Army and we are running across it in 
the Air Force, but we didn’t run across a single instance of this kind 
in the Navy for the simple reason they had to get clearance up here. 
Now after every war a wave of pacifism and peace sweeps over the 
country. We have seen the Navy ships scrapped. We have seen all 
these things happen. So from now on, let’s hope we will be more 
cautious in giving away all these investments we’ve made. Nobody 
knows what tomorrow is going to bring forth. 

What kind of buildings are you going to build, permanent buildings 
on these seven places or temporary buildings? 

General Disosway. This is a 10-year life. 

The CuatrmMan. Ten-year life? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Caarrman. Without objection, the committee approves this 
item 

Mr. Tower. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Tower. I notice, General, that in the hospital construction at 
Amarillo the bed cost is apparently $5,071. At Lackland the bed 
cost is $15,000. What is the reason for the difference ? 

General Disosway. Colonel Kennard, you better come on up here. 

General Myers. One is the 10-year life and the other is the 25-year 
life. 

Mr. Towe. Is there that much difference ? 

General Myers. There is in the type of hospital. 

The Cuatrman. They set up here the other day a two-way construc- 
tion—25-year and 10-year. They explained that certain buildings 
would have a 25-year life and the other, 10 years. This type of build- 
ing you are going to build down there now is 10-year buildings ? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tower. I notice, Mr. Chairman, along that line there is some 
variance in the square-foot cost of other types of buildings, but it 
certainly don’t run three times. 

General Myers. Mr. Towe—— 

Mr. Tower. It is quite possible that at this base you are adding it 
on and therefore you don’t have to spend money for a power plant 
or something. I would like to know, whatever it is. 

General Myers. Colonel Kennard can explain it. 

Colonel Kennarv. That is the answer. The facility at Amarillo 
is largely nursing units or wards, plus the existing or the needed 
additional clinical facilities that were removed. The entire hospital 
is not contemplated here. There is a 200-bed facility, with certain 
clinic facilities available. Other clinic facilities were removed after 
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the last war and they are being replaced. So taking the exact clinics, 
plus the wards, and adding them up, we came up to a definite square- 
footage figure and that, based on the price index of the Chief of 
Engineers, gives us this figure. Then we went back and divided that 
by the number of beds and that gives us the cost per bed. 

“Mr. Towe. Is the hospital at Lackland a brand-new one? 

Colonel Kennarp. The hospital at Lackland will be a new hospital, 
500 beds, and will utilize all of the existing temporary hospital as an 
additional facility. They require around 1,600 beds at normal times 
at Lackland, 1,800 at the present. They only have 853 available. 
When they add the new building to it, they will put it in such a posi- 
tion that it can utilize the existing 823 beds. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now I think 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. I would like to ask the Secretary who conceived that 
fancy name, that human resources division. 

Secretary Fryierrer. I don’t know, sir. I am not personally re- 
sponsible. I admire the word, though. 

Mr. Gavin. Do the Navy and the Army ground forces have a 
human resources division, too ? 

The CHarrMan. Well 

Mr. Gavin. I think we ought to simply file it and call it selective 
service so we understand what it is. 

The CuHamman. All right. Without objection, we approve Am- 
arillo. 

Mr. Gavin. I just thought it was a rather fancy name, human re- 
sources. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Now Chanute. On what page? 

General Disosway. Chanute Field, page 58 in the bill and page 
C-10 in the book, sir. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Now that is the same kind. There are 
seven of these fields. 

General Disosway. This is a technical 

(Greneral Myers. C-14 in the book, sir. Page 58 in the bill. 

General Disosway. This is going to be a technical training station. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. It is identically the same thing, practi- 
cally, as the one at Amarillo. 

General Dtsosway. Except this will be advanced courses, sir, to 
make electrical specialists, hydraulic specialists, mechanics—lathe 
mechanics. We are going to have weather courses up there and in 
addition 

The Cuatrman. At each one of these seven schools you teach a 
different thing, do you? 

General Disosway. No, sir; not completely. For instance, Ama- 
rillo and Sheppard Fields are both basic airplane and engine me- 
chanics. Chanute is advanced airplane and engine. In other words, 
after he finishes his basic phases, then he goes out to the field. If he 
turns out to be a bright boy, we send him an advanced course so that 
he becomes a supervisor. 

The Cuairman. This is a postgraduate school 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Carman. I see. Without objection, we approve that 
item 
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Mr. Exsron. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to ask if Chanute was abandoned at the 
end of World War IT? 

General Disosway. No, sir. It has been open all the time. 

Mr. Exsron. Then why is there a necessity for more land? 

Mr. Arenps. I can answer the gentleman’s question, because land 
sold out there the other day—it is not my district, but right next to 
it—at $600. You could sell land at $400 an acre by the clock, without 
any trouble. 

Mr. Exsron. That is cornfield. I’m talking about land in town. 
Of course cornfield land out in Illinois is worth $600 an acre. 

I’m not talking to much about the cost of the land, General, as I 
um about the necessity for acquiring any land at all. 

General Disosway. Since we are expanding the base, sir, the incin- 
erator, the sewage-disposal plant, the ordnance storage and static 
rocket firing range and storage, have to be put in this new area here. 
In other words, we built the base for 3,500 to 4,000 people originally. 
Now it is outgrowing its usefulness. We have to move certain of 
these items from the middle of the base out here to where they won’t 
interfere. 

Mr. Exsron. You will have greater personnel now than you had 
during World War IT? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now let me get this straight in my mind. How 
much is in the budget for 1952 for this item ? 

General Myers. There was nothing 

The CuamrMan. What? 

General Myers. No, sir. There was nothing in that special author- 
ization, sir. 

The Cuarman. I know it. But how much is in the budget now, 
the 1952 budget—$14,355,000 ¢ 

General Myers. $14,355,000, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then, how do we have this $11,759,000 ? 

General Myers. We have $9,710,000 of residual authorization. 

Mr. Arenps. What is that in brackets in relation to the figure 
above it? é 

General Myers. That is the authorization existing against which 
we will program construction, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Previously authorized ¢ 

General Myers. Previously authorized. 

The CuAmman. How much is in the 1952 budget for this item— 
$11,759,000? 

General Disosway. That gives you a total authorization. 

The Cratrman,. All right. Without objection, we approve it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I think the record ought to show that 
back around 1937, 1938, and 1939 this was the Air Force’s only techni- 
cal school. 

General Disosway. That is correct, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kizpay. And then Lowry Field was built and the technical 
school was moved to Lowry, isn’t that correct ? 

General Disosway. Sir, we never did get out of Chanute as a tech- 
nical school. 
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Mr. Kizpay. No, because the war came on and you had to have 
both. 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Price. Which figure are you approving on Chanute? 

The CHarMan. $11,759,000—unless Mr. Cole has something. 

Mr. Cotr. No, I just want to ask a question about fencing. At 
Amarillo you plan to build 100,000 feet of fence at 55 cents a foot and 
here at Chanute it is going to cost you $4 a foot for fencing. What is 
the difference? What is the justification for the difference? In the 
first place, why do you need a fence of any kind? If you have to have 
one, why can’t you get along, in both places, with 55-cent a foot fence 
instead of $4 a foot fence ? 

Mr. Kizpay. You don’t know Texas fence. 

Mr. Core. A different kind of fence ? 

General Myers. The difference 

Mr. Corr. Why does it need to be different ? 

General Myers. Amarillo is a semipermanent station and it would 
just be a barbed wire fence. 

Mr. Brooks. Just as cheap as you can make the fence ? 

General Myers. Just as cheap as we can make the fence, to last 
say for 10 years and keep the people out. 

Mr. Corr. Why do you need a fence of any kind? 

General Myers. For security purposes. 

Mr. Corr. A barbed wire fence isn’t going to keep people out. 

General Myers. Well, it will deter them. 

Mr. Coir. Not very much. 

General Myers. This other fence is a permanent fence of the chain 
link type fence. 

Mr. Cotr. Isn’t there a fence now ? 

General Myer. No, sir, I think there is none. 

Mr. Coir. We have been operating the base for 20 ‘years according 
to Mr. Kilday without a fence and got along all right. Why do we 
have to build one now ? 

General Myers. We fence all of our stations, sir, for security 
purposes. 

Mr. Cote. You got along, didn’t you, for 20 years at Chanute with- 
out a fence without any trouble? I don’t know whether you did or 
not. I assume you did. 

General Myers. There is approximately half of it protected now by 
chain link fence at Chanute, sir. If you think, sir, that we do not need 
to fence our bases for security purposes, then there is no justification 
for the item. 

The CHatrmMan. In my viewpoint, I think all of them should be 
fenced, except the tremendous areas. It would be a good fence. There 
is going to be plenty of surplus fence out here at the Soldiers’ Home 
which will be put on the market and that is the kind of fence we 
ought to put in. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. General, is it not true that at Amarillo you have 
to fence the installation to not only keep people off the installation 
but the cows, too? 

Mr. Core. That is all right, for a 55-cent fence. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Chanute Field houses a technical school and you 
have to have a lot of classified material and you have to have a good 
fence. 
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General Myers. It is one of our permanent stations, sir. We have 
to control the people that come and go into that installation. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it ought to be fenced. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Security regulations require that type of fence, 
am I not correct ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor of keeping this fence, hold up your 
hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Rivers. This type of fence, or this fence 

Mr. Smart. It is already authorized, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Smarr. The committee authorized this fence last year. 

The CHarrmMan. All opposed hold up your hands. So the fence 
stays in the bill. Without objection, we approve this airfield. Take 
up the next 

Mr. Gavrn. You have human resources there, too. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your next one? ~ 

General Disosway. Fort Francis E. Warren, page 59 of the bill 
and page 82 in the book, sir. This is going to be another technical- 
training station. 

The CHarRMAN. Now, let’ssee now. This is $7,161,000. When was 
this base established ? 

General Disosway. I didn’t understand your question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cratrman. When was it established ? 

General Disosway. This is a base that was formerly an old cavalry 
base of the Army and we inherited it after World War II as one of 
ours. 

The CuarrMan. It was transferred to you from the Army? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. 7,496 acres of ground ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. How much does the budget make available now ? 
Seven million—— 

General Disosway. 161,000. 

The CHatrMan. $7,042,000. 

General Disosway. $7,161,000 authorization, sir. 

The CHarrman. Yes; I see that. Then why shouldn't the—now the 
budget left out a wing-controller building. Now what is the neces- 
sity of that, now? 

General Disosway. At Warren, sir, the entire budget and fiscal 
activities are spread all over the base in other buildings. They want 
to build a building up there and concentrate them all in one for 
efficiency, and turn over the space that they are now occupying to 
the school, since we are expanding the load there. 

The Cuarrman. What is this base to be used for? 

General Disosway. This is technical training, sir. We are going 
to have supply up there, automotive training, fixed-wire training. 

The CuatrMan. How long have you been in here? 

General Disosway. Since the end of the war, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. What number of personnel will be there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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The CuHarrmMan. And it wasn’t used by the Air Force during the 
war ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes; we used it during the war as part of the 
Army, sir, as the Air Corps. 

Mr. Kixpay. This is an old, old Army ioe. 

General Disosway. Yes; it is an old cavalry post. 

The CuatrMan. I suggest the coeuncthtne make it $7,042,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 

The CHarrman. Without objection, we make this 7,042,000. 

Now what is your next one? 

Mr. Etsron. Mr. Chairman, it is 7,161,000 in the bill. 

General Disosway. $7,161,000. 

The CuarrMan. We are authorizing what is appropriated, $7,042,- 
000. Weare taking out No. 4, a wing-controller building. 

Mr. WickersHam. I would like to ask Mr. Secretary McCone what 
he thinks about that. 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman, if you take that one out, then we 
would have to take the place that we turned over to the school and 
budget for that. 

Mr. WickersHAM. That is right. 

General Disosway. In other words, this thing has been worked out. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now wait 1 minute. It is all right. 
There is no need to interfere with that because you can come back here 
again and talk about the wing. So I think the committee is on sound 
ground not to go too far ahe: id of the : appropriation. Now one reason 
for that: You have had to come up here two or three times where we 
have given you authorizations. We granted them, and then you 
changed your mind. We want to go along with you and help you as 
much as we can where you can justify it, “but it is not going to hurt 
the establishment at all, not at this one place. Take your next item, 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Secretary 
Finletter or Secretary McCone what they think about this one item. 

The Cuatrrman. You know what they think about it. 

Mr. WickersuAm. I think they think it is needed pretty badly. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Secretary Finuerrer. As far as this item goes it is so small 
amount. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Frxterrer. That I don’t feel very seriously about it. 

The Cnatrman. That is right. Cross every bridge as you come 
to it, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Frnverrer. It raises the broad question 

The CHarrMan. I am not raising the broad question. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, on item 7, converting to gas. 
What does that mean ? 

General Disosway. This project covers the conversion of all coal- 
fired units into gas-fired units, the construction of a stand-by plant 
of gas air type, and the replacement of small pipes and distribution 
system. The present system, by individual furnaces, approximately 
1,000, is old and replacement and repair is costly beyond an economical 
point. Coal-fired furnaces require tremendous manpower in firing, 
ash hauling, furnace repair, coal distribution; constant repair of exist- 
ing furnaces, grates, flues, et cetera, is expensive and unsatisfactory. 
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Soot and cinders are a health menace as well as a cause of expensive 
repainting and repair to the buildings. 

Gas heat is recommended by medical authorities, as Warren Air 
Force Base is the center of upper respiratory infection area. The 
cost will be amortized in the second year. ‘The heating season lasts 
months of the year in this area. 

Mr. Rivers. In addition to that, you can’t trust John L. Lewis. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now we approve Francis E. Warren 
Air Force Base, $7,042,000. What is your next one? 

General Disosway. The next, sir, is Keesler Air Force Base, page 
59 in the bill and page C40 in the book. 

The CHarrMan. Wait until we find it. 

General Disosway. This again is a technical training station 

The CuarrMan. Wait one minute. Oh, yes; Keesler. 

General Myers. Page 60 in the bill. 

The Cuatrrman. That is $43,879,000. Where is that in the book? 

General Myers. Page C40, sir. 

General Disosway. C—40. 

The Cuamman,. All right. 

General Disosway. This is to be our electronics training center. 

The CuatrmMan. When was this base established ? 

General Disosway. This base was established in 1941. 

The CHarrmMan. One thousand two hundred and fifty-two acres? 

General Disosway. It has been in constant use since, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. Now, let’s see now. This whole program—how 
many men did you have there during the war? 

General Disosway. Approximately, at one time, some 30,000, sir. 

The CuatrMan. What kind of a base was it then ? 

General Disosway. It was a technical training station, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the same kind now ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How many men do you propose to have there now ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. How many did you say during the war? 

General Disosway. About $30,000, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How much investment have you already made 
there? 

General Disosway. A lot of the buildings that were put up during 
the war were the old TO buildings and in that damp climate there, 
have deteriorated there to such an extent they had to be removed. 

The Cuairman. Now what type of buildings do you propose to 
build here ? 

General Disosway. This is one of our permanent bases, sir, and we 
plan to put 25-year construction there. 

The Cnarrman. Now I see from the book—how much did the Ap- 
propriations Committee authorize ? 

General Myers. It was $33,430,000, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t find that in the book. 

General Myers. For Keesler that was given in formal concurrence. 
No, sir. You will not find that in the book. 

The CuarrmMan. 33 what? 

General Myers. $33,430,000. 

The Cuarrman. That we have already agreed to informally ? 

General Myers. Yes, j 
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The Cuatrman. And then this is the same as Sampson, carrying out 
an informal agreement, is that correct ? 

General Myers. Yes; that is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, how come we have to make those informal 
agreements ¢ 
~General Myers. The reason for 

The CuarrMan. Now, we had an appropriation bill up here in 1951. 
We had one here in 1950. We set out in that what you thought you 
needed at that time. And since then you have had to come back here, 
and with the Secretary and the committee, we have had to agree to 
$33 million for this particular base, is that correct ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now, what does that mean ? 

General Myers. Well, sir 

The CrtatrMan. Does that mean you didn’t have an opportunity 
to examine your needs or does it mean that you changed your mind 
and you didn’t have your whole program set out ? 

General Disosway. I believe I can explain that, sir. 

The CHarrMan. All right, explain that. 

General Disosway. When we came in with the original 1951 budget, 
sir, we were talking about 48 wings. When we came back for this 
fourth supplemental, our program had been increased. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. That isa good explanation. All right. 
The reason why you did that and the reason why we acquiesced was 
on expansion of the wings? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Chairman, this informal agreement was rather 
formal, although not in the legislative sense. My recollection is we 
had a book just like this and we went over each one of these items 
here before the full committee and informally authorized the use of 
money appropriated for other purposes for the purposes that were 
then justified. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. And it was later followed with appro- 
priation act, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Then this is correet-—— 

Mr. Kitpay. To replace the money ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. You are making available $13,186,000, but your 
total authorization will be $34,879,000, carrying out that verbal com- 
mitment, is that correct ? 

General Myers. The total authorization required is $42,098,000, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the bill says $43,000,000 

General Myers. $43,879,000; yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. All right. 

Without objection 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Etston. General, as I understand it, your personnel at Keesler 
Field is to be only a few thousand more than during World War IT? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exston. Now, then, do you justify the addition of water wells 
and things of that kind? Weren't thev all established during World 


War II? 
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General Disosway. It is a necessity of needing new ones, sir. Ih 
other words, they were there, but you see, most of the base was closed 
down for a great period of time. The buildings fell down, the old 
T. O. buildings. 

Mr. Exstron. Nothing there is over 10 years old. 

General Disosway. It don’t take too long down there when you put 
buildings up with green lumber. 

Mr. Exsron. What about wells? Wells are sunk in the ground. 

General Disosway. The same thing there, sir. 

Mr. Eston. Utilities: There is a big item, $7,782,000, for utilities. 
What utilities have to be added? 

General Disosway. That is the electric—the utilities to the new 
buildings that are being put up, sir. In other words, each one of these 
bases was reduced during the demobilization period and things were 
sold off of them to keep from maintaining them, and now we have to 
come back in and put in new. 

Mr. Exston. Is that true of the hospital? There is a 500-bed hos- 
pital for $7,800,000. Was the old hospital torn down ? 

General Disosway. I will have to refer to Colonel Kennard again 
for that. 

The CHamman. Come around, Colonel. Did you give the hospital 
to the city of Biloxi? 

Colonel Kennarp. The requirement for hospital beds at Keesler 
at the present time under this program is for 14,000. The existing 
hospital has 820-some beds in it. It is the World War II type and, 
as se Disosway has explained, portions of the buildings have 
deteriorated and been removed. In the study made by the Medical 
Policy Council, Armed Forces Medical Policy Council, and the Bureau 
of the Budget it was determined that due to the permanent character 
of this base a 500-bed hospital should be placed there. 

Mr. Exsron. Colonel, 1 notice all through all of these projects you 
provide for a hospital and a dental clinic separate from the hospital. 
Do you ever put the two under one roof ¢ 

Colonel Kennarp. The present policy of taking care of our dental 
work is to put the dental facility in the area where the troops are and 
to make the walk or transportation to the dental clinic as short as 
possible. A large dental clinic the size of this one required at Keesler 
can be more economically placed in the troop area, whereas the hospital 
is going to be off to the side of the base and will be some inconvenience 
to the many men who will be coming directly from their barracks or 
their place of work to the clinic. 

We have made quite a study in the Air Force of the location of dental 
clinics. In all of our bases now we are placing the dental clinic in the 
most accessible area to the largest number of men. 

Mr. Exstron. I notice you have a $700,000 item for sewage treatment 
or for a sewage-treatment plant. Didn’t you have that kind of a plant 
there during World War IT? 

Colonel Kennarp. I think General Myers can answer that. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Those plants last for more than 10 years, don’t they ? 

General Myers. It is an expansion of the existing plant, sir. It is 
to increase the capacity of the present sewage-treatment plant to 
accommodate the increase in population. 
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Mr. Exston. Well, there is a very little increase in population, 
- about 3,000 is all, and yet you are spending $700,000-—— 
General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Etsron. For an additional sewage-treatment plant. 

The Cuarrman. Check up on that item, Colonel. 

General Disosway. I have to go back again, that the population 
down there during World War IT was in many cases in a temporary 
area. The entire thing has been disposed of. I would like to point 
out that in addition to the number of people that you have there, mili- 
tary, you have a large Wherry housing area which is going to also 
require utilities and sewerage. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

General Disosway. These requirements have been figured out by the 
engineers and checked on by the headquarters as absolutely necessary 
down there to supply the needs of the number of people we are going 
to put there. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, is the increase about 3,000 over World War II, 
or is it more than that? 

General Disosway. On the base; no, sir. On the base as it is going 
to be a base, a permanent base, then you are talking about something 
different, because you were talking about a very “tempor ary set-up 
| down there to handle this number during a peak period in World 
4 War II. 

Mr. Exston. Well, General, they didn’t build sewerage plants, 
sewage-disposal plants, on a very temporary basis during World War 
II. Ihave seen some of them. They are very permanent, and this one 
down there was no doubt of a very permanent nature. 

General Disosway. We can certainly look into that sewerage. 

Mr. Exsron. They certainly didn’t build the sewage-disposal plant 
to take care of exactly the number of persons they had there. They 
always make some allowance for an increase. 

The Cuamman. Now look into this item, too, No. 28: Off-street 
parking area, 25,000 square yards, $3.30. 

General Disosway. That is sandy land down there, Mr. Chairman, 
and you can’t park a car unless you do provide it. It will sink down 
on you. 

The Cuarrman. Didn't you have some facilities there during World 
War IT? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then this is the first time this type of facility is 
being put in? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Coir. What do you mean? You didn’t have cars during the 
war when this base was used ? 

General Disosway. Not of the numbers you are talking about now. 
You are talking about a permanent place now, sir, as against a very 
temporary base where you had basic trainees and techtraining people 
that flowed through there. 

The Cuatrman. Now this is a permanent base ? 

General Disosway. This is a permanent base now; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And what tech activity will it have ? 

General Disosway. It will be the center of electronics training, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. And what is the number of personnel that will 
be there ? 
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General Disosway. We are going to have a total of 17,154 students, 
and a total strength of 33,025. 

The CuatrMan. 33,025 people there. And there will be 17,000 stu- 
dents ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what area does it serve? Have you a similar 
training facility somewhere else? 

General Disosway. We have one that is similar at Lowry, which 
is armament electronics. 

The Cuarrman. Where is Lowry ? 

General Disosway. At Denver, sir. 

The Cuarrman. At Denver. Then this is the main one of this type 
of training ¢ 

General Disosway. All electronics, with the exception of armament 
electronics, will be at Keesler. 

The CuHarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuairman. I think the committee is justified in approving the 
full amount of $43,879,000. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to agree to that, but I 
believe the answer I suggested about the sewage-disposal plant ought 
to be placed in the record. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Get up some information now and make 
out the complete justification, because up to this moment you haven’t 
actually justified $700,000 for that system. I know you can do it if 
we gave you time, because it takes a mighty poor figurer not to get 
figures to fit his case. 

(The information is »s follows :) 


INFORMATION FOR THE RECORD ON SEWAGE-TREATMENT PLANT, KEESLER AIR 
Force BASE 


1, The analysis and justification for the sewage-treatment plant expansion for 
Keesler Air Force Base indicated as line item J-—25 on page C42, fiscal year 1952 
construction program, is as follows: 

(@) Based on programed strength indicated on page C—40, fiscal year 1952 
construction program, the population evaluation is: 











Single Married Total 
—E a - — _ — — SS - 
Student officers a Bey ie 1, 721 
Student airmen 4 : : pwhiad 17, 156 4. é wbn ua 17, 154 
Permanent airmen__._.-- cenabarnieendna a aA ee 10, 400 | 2, 600 | 13, 000 
Permanent officers __ _- acta ae eh. | 175 | 975 | 1, 150 
Total programed strength__.- ET DS ET 29, 450 | 3, 575 33, 025 
} | | 
Family quarters available and proposed: 
Existing permanent and temporary quarters__..__-__________ sets__ 679 
Wherry housing: 
CUNT CEO asi oii is Beh ae a Sartell decal GOs us 718 


Proposed 


Z0tal umber etie of quarters.< oo ae 2, 483 
Family population on base: 2,483 3.5 (per family unit) __-~ persons__ 8, 691 


Personnel on base to be served by the plant: 


I eg ee ee do___. 29, 450 
pumanepuiry Sanee wermritaeee ike ee ea 60.2 Sa! 
| ERPRES NS PERS SON key Te SEO VE ee OR, Se IS LO ee do... 2,500 






J: | SOR nae ee nara AOE men oie PRP EE ee EERE Se ers DO AT do___. 40, 641 
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(b) The existing single-stage bio-filter-process sewage-treatment plant at 
Keesler Air Force Base was originally designed to provide a treatment capacity 
for 37,000 people at 100 gallons per capita per day, or 3,700,000 gallons per day. 
The existing plant is composed of the following units: 

3 primary sedimentation tanks 

3 trickling filters 

3 final sedimentation tanks 

5 sludge digestion tanks 

38,100 square feet of sludge drying beds 

The existing plant was designed and constructed on the basis of three 
independent plants to serve an individual population of 12,333 persons each 
in order to provide flexibility for efficient operations to suit fluctuating popula- 
tion requiremments of a military installation. For operating and engineering 
design reasons, plant additions should conform to existing connections and 
treatment units in order to provide the required additional facilities for the 
increase in population above the design population of the existing plant. Any 
economical plant expansion is dependent on conforming to existing uits in order 
not to interfere with hydraulic gradients or flow characteristics which might 
interfere with the over-all operating efficiency of the plant. While the im- 
mediately anticipated increase in personnel above the original design of the 
plant is only 3,641 people, it would not be economical or efficient to design 
the addition to suit only this increase as this addition would become too costly 
because of independently sized piping connections which would interfere with 
flow characteristics of the over-all operation of the plant. Also, it is necessary 
to design a treatment plant that will provide efficient treatment for peak flow 
periods which occur at many and various hours of the day. While the popula- 
tion increase is 3,641 people, the figure of 4,000 is used to facilitate the design. 
The basis of design for the plant addition must take into consideration the ratio 
of average to peak sewage flows. Using the population increase of 4,000 people 
at a rate of 100 gallons per capita per day will give a flow rate of 400,000 gallon: 
of sewage per day. Design criteria dictates that a factor of 3.0 will be used 
as the ratio of average to peak flows. Accordingly, the design flow for the plant 
expansion will be 400,000 gallons of sewage per day times 3.0 or 1,200,000 gallons 
per day. This quantity of sewage closely approaches the design capacity of each 
of the divisions of the existing plant, which is 1,283,000 gallons per day. This 
design would provide for an equivalent population of 12,333. Sound engineer- 
ing practices would require an addition to the existing plant which would 
conform to original plant treatment divisions constructed for 12,853 people 
each. ‘The addition will also supply efficient emergency services for any base 
requirement. 

(c) The estimated cost in the amount of $700,000 for plant expansion will 
700,000 
12,000 © 
cost since the cost for a new sewage-treatment plant to serve 12,333 people would 
amount to $85 per capita. 


amount to =$56.76 per capita, which is considered to be an equitable 


The CuatrmMan. Now we approve this item. We will have to take 
a recess because we have a very important bill up. We can’t sit during 
this afternoon. We are making nice progress. I think we ought to 
be able to finish this bill this week if we will sit at least 2 hours every 
morning and avoid a night session. 

So I am going to ask we take a recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 

: ; gta 

morning, General. You are doing well. Be back herethen. We just 
can’t sit any longer today. 

(Whereupon at 11:15 a. m., Monday, July 9, 1951, the committee 
was adjourned until Tuesday, July 10, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The CHAirMAN. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on H. R. 4524. Now, General, 
when we finished yesterday you had been talking about which one? 









STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY—Resumed 






General Disosway. We had just finished Keesler, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHarrMan. Keesler ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Cuairman. That is right, down in Biloxi. Now, what is your 
next training station ? 

General Disosway. The next training station is Lowry Training 
Center, at Denver, which is our armament training center. 

The CnatrmMan. That is right. That is on page 61 of the bill. 

General Disosway. Page C—55 of the book, sir. 

The CHatrman. What ? 

General Disosway. C—55 of the book. 

The Cuatrman. C—55 of the book. 

General Disosway. This is to be our armament training center. We 
are going to have the flexible gunnery course out there. 

The CuarrMan. Wait a minute. Let me find it. Lowry Air Force 
Base. All right. Now what kind of basis is this? 

General Disosway. This will be our armament training center, sir, 
and our flexible gunnery school. We will have B-29’s out there to 
conduct the flexible gunnery and all our armament systems ground 
training. 

The Cuatrman. Now, this was established in 1939? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. And it was in use during World War II? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Carman. And you have 1,880 acres of ground, of which 
1,878 are owned by the Government and you are leasing 2 acres. What 
was the personnel that you had there during World War Il? I mean 
the training. 

Colonel Rentz. The strength of students during World War II, 
Mr. Chairman, was about 7,000. 

The CHarrmMan. What? 
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General Disosway. The student strength was 7,000 during World 
War II. 

The CHairMan. What do you contemplate now the student train- 
ing to be? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuHairman. What other air activity is there? 

General Disosway. The rescue unit for that area. 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, this is Lowry, on page 
61 of the bill, and page C-—55 of the book. 

Now you have, you say, a rescue squadron ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmman, What is a rescue squadron? 

General Disosway. That is run by the Military Air Transport 
Service, sir, and they are squadrons that are scattered throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. 

The Cuatrman. How large a personnel will they have? 

General Disosway. They have about 150, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Disosway. The rest of the people are in support of the 
student load, sir. 

The CHatrman. Well, I understand that. Are they military or 
civilian ? 

General Disosway. Military, sir. 

(Discussion off record.) 

General Disosway. No, sir; that is not quite right either, sir. For 
instance, you have the w eather service there and the tower—— 

The CuHarmman. Tell us all you got there. 

(Discussion off record. ) 

The Cuatrman. What is your other military personnel there? 

General Disosway. Sir, may I submit a table of distribution on 
Lowry against this load, which will show each individual by skill? 

The CuatmrmMan. Yes: that is what I am driving at. Give us that. 

General Disosway. All right, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. What is it? 

Mr. Rivers. He wants to put it in the record. 

The Cuarmman. Oh, no. Let’s see what you have at Lowry now. 
It is a training school; isn’t it? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. It is for training—— 

General Disosway. Armament personnel, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Armament personnel. Students? 

General Disosway. Students; yes, sir. 

The Cramman. All right, now what other military personnel have 

you there? 

General Disosway. Just the military personnel to take care of 

and train those students, sir. 
The Ciarrman. <All right. How many instructors will there be? 

General Disosway. Sir, I will have to get a TD on that. I don’t 

have one with me. 

The Cramman. You haven’t all the information, then, on Lowry 
as to the breakdown or the composition of the personnel ? 

General Disosway. I don’t have that with me, sir. I can get it 
ina very few minutes. 
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Mr. Jonnson. Tell us what an air-rescue squadron was. You 
didn’t describe what that was. 

The CuatrMan. Does anybody have that? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CuamMman. Come around here, who can give that information. 

General Disosway. Sir, they have these helicopters—— 

Mr. Jounson. Tell it for the record. He didn’t answer your ques- 
tion about what kind of a squadron that is and what they do. Can 
he please answer that for the record ? 

The CHarman. He said it handles MATS. We will find out. 

All right, now, members of the committee, let’s start all over again. 
We are at “Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo.”, $25,565,000. 
This base was established in 1939. There is 1,887 acres Government- 
owned land. It is used as a training school for—— 

General Disosway. Armament personnel, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Armament? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; armament. 

The Cuatrman. Now, take it from there. Tell the committee all 
about it. 

General Disosway. Well, we have the flexible gunnery school up 
there and we have all the armament systems training up there. Then, 
in connection with that, we have the intelligence and the photo-in- 
terpreter course a Lowry Air Force Base. 

The Cuamman. Then, instead of just for one purpose of training, 
it is for various purposes of training / 

General Disosway. Primarily armament, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Primarily armament. 

General Disosway. And associated courses. 

The Cuatrman. And then in addition there are other personnel 
there ? 

General Disosway. Just this one unit, sir, the Air Rescue Unit. 

The Cuarrman. Air Rescue Unit. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrrmMan. Now, how large a group is that, 100? 

General Disosway. About 150 people, sir. 

The Cuairman. About 150 people? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. They have a few aircraft to be used 
in case of emergency, such as the airliner that just crashed out there. 
They work in conjunction with the CAA in finding crashed airplanes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, in addition to the military personnel, what 
other personnel are there? Any civilian employees ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. We have civilian employees at the 
base. 

The Cratrman. Are they instructors ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And what will be the total population, including 
military and civilian ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Corr. How many of these air rescue squadrons are there in 
the country ? 

General Disosway. Sir, I can’t answer that question. Somebody 
from CONAC will have to handle that. 

Mr. Core. How many air rescue squadrons are there throughout 
the country ? 
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General Topp. I am General Todd, assistant for programing in 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. There were 8 squadrons in 
the 48-wing program. There are 12 in the 95-wing program, sir. 
They are normally deployed by flights. 

Mr. Cote. What do you mean by that ? 

General Topp. Well, there are four flights in each squadron and 
normally one flight can take care of the air-rescue functions in the 
average area. We have them in the Arctic, in mountainous areas, 
such as Lowry, and also near water and also out in the Pacific and 
Atlantic areas. 

Mr. Corr. Those 12 include outside—— 

General Topp. Of the 95 wings; yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Outside continental United States ? 

General Topp. Some of them are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotz. How many are inside continental United States? 

General Topp. I can give you that figure in just a moment, sir. 

Mr. Core. All right. 

_ The Cuatrman. Now the budget made available $25,520,000; did 
it not ? 


General Disosway. We are requesting $25,565,000 of authorization, 


sir. 

The CHamman. And the budget made available $25,520,000? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now I don’t see in the breakdown here the item 
that was left out that makes the difference between 25 million 

General Myers. The items 35 and 25. 

The Cuamman. That is right; reclamation shop. 

Now let’s see. What is the investment we have there now? What 
is the amount that you have already spent there?’ Any information 
on that? 

General Myers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How much, General ? 

General Myers. Approximately 40 million, sir. 

The Cuamman. Already spent approximately 40 million there. 
What type of construction, 25-year or 10-year? 

General Disosway. It is 25-year. 

The CuatrmMan. This is one of your permanent training bases? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cruatrman. You have three main stations. You have seven 
other stations ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And this is one that will be permanent ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The CuarMan. All right. Now any questions by any members of 
the committee ? 

Mr. Etsvon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. The 
question I wanted to ask, General, pertains not only to Lowry but to 
a great many of the other installations. I notice that you are pro- 
Vv iding for a laundry and a dry -cleaning nlant in most of the larger 
installations. Now, has there been any ph vee of that kind at Lowry 
heretofore ? 

General Disosway. As I recall, we were using Camp Carson, sir, but 
let. me check that. 

Mr. Smarr. Item 15. 
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General Disosway. At present, Lowry Air Force Base does not 
have a laundry and dry-cleaning plant. The laundry at Camp Car- 
son, located 80 miles from this base, was utilized until that camp be- 
came overpopulated. Fitzsimons General Hospital and commercial 
establishments are now being utilized. The service and also the prices 
of commercial agencies are unsatisfactory and, because of the steadily 
increasing load, Fitzsimons will not be in a position to process all 
the laundry for this base. 

Mr. Etston. Now, do you require the enlisted men and other per- 
sonnel to pay for the laundry ? 

General Myers. Yes. 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM S. FAIRHURST 


Mr. Fatruurst. I am Mr. Fairhurst, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. That is correct, they pay for the services that they 
receive in our plants. 

Mr. Exsron. They of course get a cheaper rate than if they had 
their laundry done at some private place ? 

Mr. Farruvurst. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Extsron. How much of a difference ? 

Mr. Farruurst. At Lowry Field I do not have the information 
first-hand, but based on a study that we made of ZI comparable rates 
from commercial facilities, the ZI average was 60 percent cheaper 
in our Air Force plants than it is from commercial sources. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, of course naturally it would be cheaper because 
of the Government subsidy. but in the final analysis, have you given 
a study to the use of commercial dry-cleaning plants and laundries 
rather than spending money at these installations for Government- 
owned laundry and dry-cleaning plants ? 

Mr. Fairnvurst. Yes; we have, sir. In every base that we have a 
laundry and dry-cleaning plant program we have made an individual 
station study and survey to determine the economical practicability 
of utilizing Government facilities rather than commercial facilities. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, do you operate them so as to make them self- 
sustaining ¢ 

Mr. Fairnvrst. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. You don’t try to make profit ? 

Mr. Farruurst. We are not intending to make a profit. It is a 
break-even policy. 

Mr. Exsron. Does that include maintenance / 

Mr. Farruvrst. That includes maintenance, sir. It includes the 
pay of personnel, that is, civilian and military labor. That is gross 
earnings and salaries, before any deductions are made. It includes 
expendable supplies and materials consumed in operations. It in- 
cludes equipment, repair, and maintenance. It includes the costs and 
labor for installing replacement machinery. It includes miscel- 
laneous overhead expenses such as stationery, telephones, and fuels and 
lubricants that are used in our plants. It includes complete building, 
laundry building, and laundry power-plant building, maintenance 
and upkeep, and it includes all utility costs, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. But you don’t include anything for amortization of 
the original costs? 
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Mr. Farruvursr. We cover that, sir, through charging in, as an 
operating expense, the cost for replacement machinery at the time 
it is installed in the plant, sir. As such, we do not maintain an over- 
head there or reserve depreciation. 

Mr, Exsron. I don’t understand what you mean by taking care of 
it with replacing machinery. What I am talking about is amortizing 
your original capital investment. 

Mr. Fatruvrsr. Oh, I beg your pardon. The amortization of the 
original capital investment is obtained through a combination of two 
methods: No. 1, the profits that are generated through our opera- 
tions, which are small—in other words, we charge individuals at cash 
rates. The Government agencies are debited at actual cost to do 
that work for the Government. So the profits generated in our world- 
wide plants plus the savings between the cost to do it in our Air Force 
plants as compared with commercial rates in the country, amortize 
all of these plants on an average in a 314-year period, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now—— 

Mr. Exstron. I don’t still get what you mean. You mean you pay 
for them in 31% years ? 

The Cuarrman. The capital investment is amortized through profits 
and comparable savings. 

Mr. Etstron. Well, the savings are to the individual and not to the 
Government / 

Mr. Farruursr. No, sir. 

General Myers. No, sir; they are savings to the Government, sir. 

Mr. Farruvursr. Forty percent of the total value of the workload 
that is processed in our plants is Government property that must be 
paid from appropriated funds. 

Mr. Exsron. I see. You mean in 314 years you pay for the laun- 
dry through the savings on Government work entirely / 

Mr. Farruurst. Government work only, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. As distinguished from the work that is done for the 
enlisted man or officer or civilian who may be on the field / 

Mr. Fairnurst. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now let me ask you this question, General. | 
don’t see anything in here in reference to officers’ family quarters, no 
barracks 

Mr. Kitpay. Before we leave the laundry thing, Mr. Chairman, 
this thing can get very troublesome. Isn’t it correct that when there 
isa heavy concentration of troops in any locality that private industry 
is willing to pool their facilities and meet the Government prices / 
‘That was true during the war, I know. 

Mr. Farruvrst. We have had that experience in the past, sir, in 
some cases. To the best of my memory, I think the Government took 
over commercial plants in Denver during World War II in order that 
we could provide the necessary service and the facilities for the mili- 
tary. 

Mr. Kirpay. For instance, the laundries within the immediate area 
would make a pooling arrangement. They would call at the end of 
the company street and pick up the bundles, do the laundry and return 
them to the company street, at the same bundle price as the Army 
charged. I think your charges used to be a dollar and a half a month. 

Mr. Farruvrsr. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Kizpay. The total laundry for an individual ran about a dollar 
and a half a month. 

Mr. Farruvrst. Under the present policies or at least practices there 
are no uniform rates that we could prescribe that industry charge our 
airmen for service. If the Government contracts for service for the 
individuals, the individual must reimburse the Government at the 
actual contract rates, regardless of what they are. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do'you have piece rates or bundle rates / 

Mr. Farruvrst. They could be piece rates, bundle rates, or a com- 
bination, sir, of any rates. 

Mr. Kitpay. The reason I brought this up, Mr. Chairman, once be- 
fore industry was very much opposed to the construction of laundries. 
I don’t know whether there is anybody left in Washington Quarter- 
master Corps who was concerned with that at the time it arose. They 
did oppose it very strongly on the ground that private industry within 
the area was capable of taking care of the laundry of the bases. I think 
that should be developed for the record. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Price. What sort of labor do you use in these laundries ? 

Mr. Fatruurst. We use civilian personnel, sir. 

Mr. Price. What if you go into a highly organized area and there 
be a controversy over the type of labor, union or nonunion; what do 
you do there / 

Mr. Farruvrst. Of course that is Government policy and I am not 
Bg to answer that question, sir. I am sorry. 

Mr. Price. Have you had any difficulties on that question ? 

Mr. Farruvurst. We have had no difficulties, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. Of course, I think the answer to the gentlemen here from 
Illinois, Mr. Price, is you won't be able to get any people unless you 
meet these union rates. I know that is the experience that we have had 
in the past in laundry service. 

Mr. Farruvrsr. That is right, sir. However, to my knowledge 
we had had no particular problem in competing with local labor for 
Jaundry employees. 

Mr. Barres. You have to pretty much pay the union price anyway / 

Mr. Farruvrst. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. I want to ask 

The Cuatrman. It makes a pretty good case if he can amortize the 
capital investment in 3 years on Government work. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I don’t see how that is possible when 
private industry can’t do it. Private industry can’t amortize a laun- 
dry plant in 3 years. It wouldn’t be possible. 

Mr. Rivers. They have taxes to pay. 

Mr. Exston. How is it possible for the Government to do it except 
by the payment of some Government subsidy somewhere along the line 
that makes that possible / 

Mr. Fairnurst. Private industry, sir-—— 

The CHarrMaAn. He pays no rent and he pays no taxes. 

Mr. Exsron. All right. That is a charge against the Government. 
then. So the Government is actually paying something out to heip 
amortize that. 
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Mr. Farruursr. One of your greatest areas, that is in operating 
details, is from an expense viewpoint from industry. They have 
terrific advertising costs. They have terrific insurance costs and pre- 
mium rates that they have to pay. They have a sales staff and truck 
drivers that, from a truck driver personnel viewpoint alone and 
the maintenance of their rolling equipment, comprises about 18 percent 
of their total expenditures, that we do not have to cover in our Air 
Force operations, sir. 

So the combination of those factors makes up the difference in the 
over-all comparable costs. ‘ 

Mr. Exston. Now, how many laundries in this particular area 

Mr. Farruvurst. I am sorry, sir 

Mr. Exsron. In this particular area how many laundries are there / 
There is one at Lowry, one over at the hospital 

Mr. Rivers. Fitzsimons. 

Mr. Exsron. Fitzsimons Hospital, and there is one 80 miles away 
at some other installation. 

Mr. Farruvurst. At Camp Carson. 

Mr. Exston. How many others? 

Mr. Farruurst. Those are the only Government facilities in that 
area. 

Mr. Exsron. That is the only reason you got three, is because there 
are only three facilities ? 

Mr. Farruvurst. No, sir. It is our policy to utilize other Govern- 
ment facilities wherever available. We did extensive work with the 
Department of the Army to attempt to get complete service from 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital less than a year ago. The capacity 
of that facility, of course, is primarily a hospital laundry and not 
a troop laundry, sir. They do not have the equipment nor the facilities 
to do all of the additional Government property and individual bundle 
work that is generated at Lowry Field. 

Mr. Exston. Well, wouldn’t it be possible to increase the size of the 
laundry at this installation 80 miles away’ After all, it is merely 
a matter of hauling. Wouldn’t it be cheaper to increase the facilities 
there than to build an entirely new laundry ? 

Mr. Farruvurstr. We have attempted to do that, sir. From actual 
experience, Camp Carson, their laundry was burned out a little over 
a year ago. Of course, that is one of the operational problems that 
we have. But they have inclement weather conditions in that area 
during winter months that make it a terrific hazard and a burden 
in determining whether we are going to get continuous-service turn- 
arounds. Sometimes the service-time lags, for both Government prop- 
erty and the individual bundle work, in using Camp Carson, extends 
to 2 weeks. Of course, that is the period that we never know the 
definite effect, not only on morale but from the health and welfare and 
sanitation of our personnel when we have those conditions that we 
can’t meet because of climate. 

The CuarrmMan. Well 














Mr. Bares. Whatever happened to the study that the Munitions 
Board made on the joint utilization of facilities by the services, par- 
ticularly with respect to the laundry? You say you are now utilizing 
some of the Army facilities ¢ 

Mr. Fairnurst. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. How about the Navy facilities? 
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Mr. Farruurst. There are no Navy facilities in that area, sir. 

Mr. Bares. In this particular area, but there are throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Farruurst. Wherever possible, we are using Navy facilities, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Has a final report ever been written by the Munitions 
Board on this? 

Mr. Farruurst. The final report by the Munitions Board has not 
been written. I served as the Air Force member to the task force 
that worked on that program. We have implemented it to the letter. 
But the Navy facilities are quite different in their operational set-up, 
in that most of their laundries and dry-cleaning plants are operated 
as an adjunct or a part of the ship’s service or the exchange facilities. 

The CHatrMan. We all recognize the fact that nothing helps 
morale, both civilian and military, more than clean clothes. So, with- 
out objection, we approve this item for $25,520,000. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, it is such a small amount, the 
other $45,000 for the fence—— 

The Cuarrman. They don’t need that right now. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask General Disosway about the 
joint utilization of Fitzsimons Hospital by this base? 

The Cuarrman. Let’s wait until we get to that. It is not in here 
right now. We are going to pick up the hospitals all together. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, what is your next one, General ? 

General Disosway. The next one is Scott Air Force Base. 

The CHatrman. Is what? 

General Disosway. Scott Air Force Base, page 63 in the bill and 
page C-82 in the book. 

The CuatrMan. Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Ill., 14,071,000. 
What page of the book? 

General Myers. C-82, sir. 

Mr. Kimpay. How far is that from East St. Louis? 

General Myers. That is Kast St. Louis. 

General Disosway. It is in Belleville, about 15 miles, sir. 

Mr. Kurpay. I thought Mr. Price would be interested. 

General Disosway. This is our communications training center and 
the headquarters of the air training command. 

The Cuairman. Now, wait one minute, now. How long has Scott 
been in operation ¢ 

General Disosway. This is one of our old bases, sir. It came in 
about 19 

The CHARMAN. 1947. 

Mr. Price. 1917. 

General Disosway. Back in the First World War. 

The CHatrman. All right. What was it used for in World War I? 

General Disosway. World War 

The Cuairman. World War II. 

General Disosway. In World War II it was a technical training 
station—communications. 

The Cuatrman. What is it proposed to be used for now ? 

General Disosway. The same thing, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What was your peak load in World War II? 

Colonel Ren'rz. The peak load at Scott Field in radio operator 
mechanics in World War II was approximately 8,500, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuairman. How much do you propose to have there train- 
ing now ¢ 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuamrman. What other military personnel are there outside 
the trainees ? 

General Disosway. We have the headquarters of the Air Training 
Command, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Carman. Now, let’s see your break-down. 

General Disosway. That is on pages C 

The Cuairman. What city is this in the neighborhood of ? 

General Disosway. Belleville, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How large a town is that? 

General Disosway. Fifty to sixty thousand. 

Mr. Price. About 35,000. 

General Disosway. 35,000. 

The CHatmrMan. Now let’s see. The budget makes available $10,- 
747,000. Now they leave out, let’s see what items 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrman. Wait one minute now. They leave out a base 
operation with control tower. Then they leave out command head- 
quarters building. And they leave out what other items? 

Mr. Tower. Item 37. 

General Myrrs. And item 26, sir, utilities, was reduced in propor- 
tion. 

The CuHarrman. Now let’s get the items they leave out. Now No. 5, 
which is crash-truck station. What is that? 

General Disosway. It is out on the line, sir, and you keep your 
crash trucks in there in case an airplane crashes, with the fire-fighting 
equipment to go out and put the fire out. 

The Carman. Have you any installations of that character there 
now ¢ 

General Disosway. There is a frame temporary one there now, sir, 
that is not adequate. 

The CHatrrman. And how much are you inceasing your personnel 
there? 

General Disosway. Well, it is 

The Cuairman. From World War 

General Disosway. This is more connected with the aircraft, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. You are going to have more aircraft there? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the justification for asking for this station, 
is that it? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 
General Myers. Yes, sir. 
The Cuamman. What is the next item they leave out, number 
*hat—No. 11? 
Mr. Price. No. 11. 
The Cuatrman. All right. Command headquarters building, 160,- 
000 square feet. Haven’t you a headquarters there now? 
General Disosway. That is correct, sir, there is a headquarters there. 
The Cuatrman. How large is it? 
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General Disosway. It is using troop-housing space, administrative, 
and warehousing. The command headquarters is spread throughout 
Scott Field in any building that was available when we moved it up 
from Barksdale. 

The CHatrMANn. This is a permanent establishment ? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

The CuarMan. And this is 25-year construction there ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. This is going to be the 
permanent home of the Air Training Command Headquarters. 

The CHatrmMan. Then these facilities, the command headquarters 
vou are using now, would be available for other use ? 
~ General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. There would be no duplication / 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And the command headquarters now is not per- 
manent, but barracks are being used, and other buildings, scattered 
over the field? 

General Disosway. That. is correct. 

The Cuamman. And this is concentrated in one place? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarmMan. Now what is your next item you struck out, what 
number ? 

Mr. WickersHAM. Twenty-six. 

The CuatrmMan. Item 26, utilities; ves. 

They allowed you $802,000 on your utilities? 

General Disosway. That is reduced in proportion to the other build- 
ings that are just on the authorization list, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, what is your next item ? 

General Myers. Item 28, sir. 

The Cuairman. Twenty-eight, hospital, 250 beds. They struck 
that down to $3,784,000. You asked for $4,128,000. Is that correct? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, why not let all these hospitals be considered 
like we did in the Army, at one time by the Surgeon General of the 
Air Force, as to justification for each one of them? Don’t you think 
that is the best way? We did it with the Army. We took all the 
hospitals. They had a statement of how many beds in the whole 
service, Where he was going to put the hospital. There is a hospital 
there now, is there not? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How many beds? Well, we will get that later. 

What is your next item ? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I will say that hospital there now is in 
very bad shape and is quite a fire hazard. 

General Myers. An existing 495-bed hospital, a temporary hos- 
pital. 

The CHarrMan. What is the next one? 

General Disosway. Thirty-six and thirty-seven. 

The CuairMan. Thirty-six now. Property disposal bins and sheds. 
What is that? 

General Disosway. That is in the base supply shop, sir. They have 
to put the stuff in bins. This is one thing 
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The Cuarrman. Is that something along a catalog line? 
General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarman. You know what you have. 

General Dtsosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And this is to put them in bins? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Camman. And to catalog them, so you won’t be ordering the 
same material that is in some other room ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And it will help you to know what is in your stock; 
is that it? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What is your next item? 

General Disosway. Combined maintenance shop, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now what is that / 

General Disosway. That is for the field maintenance function of 
equipment repair, clothing alterations, shoe repair, typewriter re- 
pair—the repair of the items around the base, instead of replacing 
them with new ones. 

The Cuamman. Now you ask for a program of authorization of 
$14,071,000, and the budget allowed you in the 1952 fiseal $10,747,000. 
But you want authorization set out in the law to take care of these 
other items? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Well, it looks like to me, members of the commit- 
tee, he makes a fairly good case in justification for complete authori- 
zation. As far as I am concerned, I have no disposition not to give 
him the complete authorization. Is there any complaint from any 
members of the committee ? 

Mr. Corr. Yes; there is from my standpoint. I don’t see why you 
deny it to the other two services and grant it to this service. 

The CuamrmMan. We are going in each one. 

Mr. Cote. The other services made complete justifications, too. 

Mr. Suortr. Except we have to always bear in mind that the Air 
Force is a new branch, really. It has been made a separate and indi- 
vidual branch. They are really the infant here. They almost have to 
start from scratch. I think we should be most considerate. They 
need to be built up more than these other long-established branches of 
the service. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with Mr. Short thoroughly. But at the 
same time there must be a complete justification. 

Mr. Snort. Oh, yes. 

The Cuatrman. Before we do it. 

Now, of course, there is a great deal in what he says. The Air 
Force is starting from scratch. This is their first bill. These are 
permanent places. We have to build them up. We have to give 
them authorization. Now, of course, next year in all probability they 
will have a great many changes made in these things. There will be 
changes when they go before the Appropriations Committee. But we 
don’t mean by this that we are just going to give them everything that 
they are asking for. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask about this head- 
quarters building. 
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Scott is an old field. There is a great deal of permanent construc- 
tion there of concrete and brick. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Are you justified in spending $2,400,000 on a 25-year 
headquarters building at a permanent site of that kind? Won't it 
be better to spend a little more and have a permanent headquarters 
building there, because Scott is an old field and it is a very nice, fine 
station, in my opinion. I have been there several times. 

The CHarrMan. All in favor of making—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Just one second. 

General Disosway. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kupay. Well, shouldn’t we give some consideration to author- 
izing a permanent headquarters building there, rather than taking 
the fine station, with many permanent buildings on it, and putting 
in a 25-year semipermanent headquarters building? 

The Cuarrman. But that is as far as their construction program 
goes. It is divided into two classes, the 25-year and 10-year. The 
25-year is practically permanent, anyhow. They are classified as per- 
manent, but only mark it up as a 25-year lifetime construction. It is 
permanent as far as you are concerned, isn’t it? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; 25-year life, sir, we consider permanent 
construction. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

General Myers. This building will probably be of the reinforced 
concrete framing type, or structural steel framing type, with curtain 
walls of concrete block. That type of construction. It probably will 
not be a wooden construction building. 

Mr. Kuzpay. All right. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor of making the item $14,071,000 author- 
ization, hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

The Cuairman. All opposed, hold up your hand. 

(Show of hand.) 

Mr. Smarr. One nay. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, the majority of the committee 
approves the full authorization in this item. Now, don’t get it in 
your heads back there that that means all of it will be approved. You 
have to justify every one of them. If you don’t justify them, we are 
not going to do it. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question about this before 
we pass it? 

The Cnatmrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. I voted for it. I don’t want to deny the Air Force 
anything. But I do think we should find some of these things out 
because we are going to be interrogated on the floor of the House, 
which is the principal reason for asking the question. For example, 
here you have acquired, or intended to acquire land, and then you 
have a flood-control project of a quarter of a million dollars. Does 
that mean that you are acquiring land that is flooded from time to 
time ¢ 

General Myers. The flood-control project, sir, is to relocate an ex- 
isting stream channel and the necessary bridges and dikes to eliminate 
periodic flooding of portions of the base. 

General Disosway. It is not the new part—the old. 
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Mr. Exston. In other words, you are not buying new land? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Exston. And then undertaking a flood-control project for that 
particular land ¢ 

General Myrrs. It is the existing land and it will also be the land 
that we acquire, sir—present portions of the base and the adjacent 
land that we will acquire. 

Mr. Exston. Now, a laundry and dry-cleaning plant: As has al- 
ready been pointed out, this is an old base and a very fine one. I agree 
with the others that it is an excellent installation. 

You have a laundry there, haven’t you? 

General Disosway. No, sir. <All laundry and dry cleaning is pres- 
ently handled by commercial contract. Since no single commercial 
laundry is capable of handling the large requirement of Scott, this 
work has been sublet to numerous laundries in the surrounding area, 
which has resulted in extremely unsatisfactory service. 

Mr. Exsron. Now, did you get along with commercial laundries 
during all of World War II, and even World War I? That was a 
World War I station, too, wasn’t it? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. The loads there weren’t anything as 
large as they are going to be now. 

Mr. Exston. Well, it would be just a matter of degree. You did 


get along without a laundry in World War II, didn’t you? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

General Myers. We will make a saving, sir, in constructing this 
laundry. We estimate that in 214 years it will amortize itself in the 
excess cost we pay for commercial laundries. 

Mr. Exston, Well, General, I don’t want to keep asking about each 


of these laundry items, but I would appreciate it if you would put in 
the record something indicating what your breakdown is. Explain 
in the record how you expect to amortize the laundry over 21% years, 
just what costs you take into consideration, and so forth, so that we 
have it in the record as to just how a laundry of this size can be 
amortized over 214 years. 

General Disosway. All right, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Private industry can’t do it. 

General Disosway. We will supply it. 

(The furnished information is as follows :) 


LAUNDRY AND Dry-CLEANING FACILITIES, FiscaL YEAR 1952, PuBLIc-WorKs 
PROGRAM 


1. The following supporting material covering laundry and dry-cleaning opera- 
tions, costs, and revenues is submitted to substantiate the amortization of the 
requested capital investment within a period of 244 years based on Air Force 
world-wide operations or 3.3 years based on only the facilities included in the 
authorization for the continental United States bases only. 

2. General information : 

(a) The capital investment includes all funds necessary to construct buildings, 
purchase and install all equipment. 

(b) Program provides for multishift operations and each facility serving on 
an area basis. (For example, the facility programed for Lackfand Air Force 
Base, Tex., will operate three shifts and serve five Air Force bases. Williams 
Air Force Base, Ariz., will operate three shifts and serve two additional Air 
Force bases. ) 

(c) Subsidization with Government funds is neither intended nor affected. 

(d) All operating costs are recovered through cash collections from individ- 
uals and debiting Government agencies at cost. (Approximately 40 percent of 
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total work processed is Government property and properly chargeable to appro- 
priated funds. ) 

(e) Operating costs include gross civilian laundry, dry-cleaning and power- 
plant wages, gross pay of assigned military personnel, costs for expendable sup- 
plies and materials consumed, replacement machinery, machinery maintenance 
and repair, utility services such as fuel, electricity, and water, building mainte- 
nance and repair, and all other miscellaneous overhead expenses, such as sta- 
tionery and office supplies, claims, telephones, fuels and lubricants, ete. 

(f) Amortization of capital investment is obtained from profits generated in 
these facilities, plus the savings to the Government for Government property 
processed at Government rates versus average commercial rates in the conti- 
nental United States. 

(g) Workload, utilization, revenue, cost, and operational data used to com. 
pute profits are based on actual statistics covering Air Force laundry and dry- 
cleaning operations in fiscal year 1950. 

(h) Savings for Government property processed at Government expense 
versus average commercial rates in the continental United States are based on 
a survey of commercial rates accomplished in fiscal year 1950. 

(i) Based on above-referenced data an average piece profit in amount of 0.001 
is anticipated for all laundry work and 0.09 per piece for all dry cleaning to be 
processed in Air Force facilities during fiscal year 1952. 

(j) Anticipated net savings for Government property to be processed in all 
Air Force facilities (Air Force costs versus commercial rates) during fiscal year 
1952 is: For laundry, 0.007 per piece; for dry cleaning, 0.12 per piece. 

3. The referenced data as applied only to the laundries and dry-cleaning plants 
included in the requested authorization for construction with the continental 
United States reflect the following summarizing statistics : 

(a) A volume of approximately 118,500,000 pieces of laundry and dry clean- 
ing will be processed annually in the programed facilities in continental United 
States only. Of this amount approximately 43,000,000 pieces comprise Govern- 
ment property to be laundered and approximately 800,000 pieces of Government 
property to be dry-cleaned. 

(6) Therefore, a combined annual profit in amount of approximately $195,000 
is anticipated. This amount plus a savings of approximately $3,500,000 (Air 
Force versus commercial rates) equals $3,695,000 to apply each year against 
amortization of a capital investment in amount of $12,046,000 for 14 laundries 
and 15 dry-cleaning plants of various sizes requested for bases in the continental 
United States. 

(c) Amortization period, 3.3 years. 

(d) Profits and savings from existing facilities and programed facilities in 
oversea areas are excluded from data furnished in paragraph 3 (b) above. 

4, Differences between Air Force costs versus commercial rates are due to the 
following areas of expense which are included solely in industry price struc- 
tures: Profits, taxes, insurance, advertising and sales promotion, collection and 
delivery expenses. 

Mr. Eston. I am curious to know how the Government can do it. 

General Myers. We will supply the figures, sir. As has been ex- 
plained before, it is based on the difference in cost of doing the laundry 
commercially and doing it in the Government laundry; that is, the 
portion that is Government laundry. We will supply the figures for 
the record, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Also, I would like to have you put a little explana- 
tion there—the cost of these is identical. You have a regular orthodox 
type of laundry that you use, I would infer; isn’t that correct ? 

General Myers. That is right. We have several different sizes. 

Mr. Jounson. Can you tune it up to the size of the station ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir; different capacity laundries, 
sir. 

Mr. Jounson. All the ones I have seen are all the same size. 

General Myers. This is a type 3 capacity; is it not? 

Mr. Farruvrst. Ten thousand. 

General Myers. Ten thousand capacity. 
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The CuHarrMan. What is your next item 

Mr. Harpy. After this laundry is established, this laundry-cleaning 
facility, then nobody on the post will be permitted to do any business 
with outside laundries; is that right? 

General Myrrs. No, sir; that is not right, sir. Private individuals 
can have an option to deal where they please. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wondered, Mr. Chairman, if we can depend on 
that. I had a situation not so long ago of where a laundry was put on 
a military installation and thereafter everybody on that installation 
was required to use that laundry, because, otherwise they couldn’t 
make it pay expenses. 

General Myers. Where was that, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I can name it for you and I can give you a lot of 
correspondence of what went on in connection with it, and I wonder 
if we might be led into a similar situation here. 

The Cuarrman. I think, if you want to amortize it, you have to have 
some restrictions in reference to the use of it. There is no need to go 
there and spend a million dollars in building it and then not require 
the people on the station to patronize it. 

Mr. Harpy. I think, Mr. Chairman, that there might be an argu- 
ment for that, and I think there might also be an argument against 
that. 

Now, it came to my attention in this instance that I mentioned a 
moment ago that the laundry couldn’t even be operated unless they 
did make such a requirement. I mean it couldn’t be operated within 
any reasonable cost. If we are going to establish a pretty high- 
powered and expensive laundry out on this base, then you are going 
to have to eliminate all cutside work. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, the converse of that is true. You don’t want 
to put these enlisted and officer personnel there at the mercy of some 
commercial establishment. whose prices you can’t control. 

The CuatrMan. Now, take your next item. 

General Disosway. The next base, sir, is Sheppard Air Force Base, 
at Wichita Falls. 

The Crarrman. Let’s see about Sheppard. What page is that on 
in the book ? 

General Disosway. It is on page C-—86 in the book. 

The Cuamman. Oh, yes; right under it. Page what? 

General Disosway. Page 63 in the bill. 

The Cuatrman. What page? 

General Disosway. Sixty-three. 

General Myrrs. C—86 in the book, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now what kind of training school is 
this? 

General Disosway. This is a basic airplane and engine mechanic 
training school, the same as Amarillo, sir. We need to have these to 
meet the requirement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Now let’s see. The Government leases a portion of 
that field; doesn’t it? It only owns 568 acres and the area is 1,848 
acres. Are you building installations on leased land? 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir; the area is 2,400. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Mr. Rivers. The area is 2,416. 
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The CuatrmMan. Oh, yes. The area is 2,416 and were leasing 1,848. 
The Government only owns 568 acres. Are we putting large installa- 
tions on leased land ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much is the lease running? 

General Disosway. Sir, I can’t answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. McCone, try to check up on that and 
advise us whether it would be in the interest of economy to buy the 
property or continue to lease the property. 

Can anybody advise us on that? 

General Myers. I wiil have to get you the correct information on 
this, Mr. Chairman. The figures are wrong in the book here. ‘The 
owned portion is 1,185 acres. The leased portion is 540 acres. 

The Cuamman. Who does the land belong to? Wichita Falls? 

General Myers. It is city-owned land, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is it city-owned land? 

General Myrrs. If my memory serves me correctly, we have taken 
action to acquire that Jand, but I will have to report to the com- 
mittee on it. 

The Cuatrman. Is the city giving it to us or are we buying it at a 
high price ¢ 

General Myers. We have initiated action, if my memory serves me 
right, to get that land donated from the city. I would like to get the 
information for the committee on that, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, get up some information in regard to that. 

(The furnished information is as follows :) 

1. Sheppard Air Force Base, comprising approximately 1,727 acres of land, 
more or less, is being acquired by donation from the city of Wichita Falls, Tex. 

2. Due to title infirmities, it was determined to acquire the entire acreage 
tract by tract. Deed to tract No. 1, consisting of approximately 617 acres, has 
been executed by the city of Wichita Falls and recorded in the county records. 
Title thereto is now vested in the United States. Right of entry for construction 
purposes has been granted by the city of Wichita Falls to the area formerly 
known as Kell Field, consisting of approximately 540 acres. The division en- 
gineer, southwestern division, is preparing the title assembly to be forwarded 
to the agg howd General for the preliminary opinion. 

3. The Government has for some years retained the title to approximately 
567 acres and has acquired a perpetual easement over 1.85 acres. 

We will see how you stand now. The budget gave you $8,299,000, 
and you are asking an authorization of $12,000,000. ‘Let’s see what 
they left out. 

General Disosway. This is like some of the other bases we have had, 
Mr. Chairman. We already have authorization for part of that. 
What we need is additional authorization of $8,315,000. 

The Cuarrman. Oh. 

General Disosway. And that will mkae a total of $21,291,000. 

The Cuatrman. Then you already have pare authorization, which 
we required you to put in the book here and get a complete authoriza- 
tion of your whole thing. When you do that, then you will have 

$21,291, 000 author ization, and the appropriation bill is making avail- 
able $ $8,299,000 in cash. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is right. Then the cash item is only $8,- 
299,000, and this carries it out. 

Now, let’s see what you are doing with your money. Hospital, 
100 beds—— 
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Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I see a laundry in there for $374,000. 
They certainly ought to be a clean outfit, this Air Force, with these 
laundries they are putting in everywhere. 

Mr. Exston. May we ask, Mr. Chairman, if there are any other 
installations near Wichita Falls, Tex.—Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

General Disosway. The nearest one would be Amarillo, sir, which 
is approximately 150 miles away, and Dallas, and Fort Worth, which 
are 150 miles away. 

Mr. Kurpay. Dallas and Fort Worth, not Amarillo. Amarillo is 
400 miles or more. 

General Disosway. One hundred fifty miles; Fort Worth is the 
nearest one. 

Mr. Exston. I can see the reason, then, why you might need a 
separate laundry. 

Mr. Kitpay. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Exsron. In some of our places, take San Antonio, which was 
passed yesterday, how many different laundries have you in the San 
Antonio area, for example, in the different installations there? Does 
each one have a separate laundry or are you using one big laundry 
for all of them ? 

General Disosway. I can’t answer that question, sir. 

General Myers. Mr. Fairhurst can probably answer that question. 

Mr. Fatruvrst. Sir, with reference to the San Antonio area, the 
Army has approximately a 15,000-man capacity plant at Fort Sam 
Houston. We have during normal times in excess of 50,000 Air Force 
personnel in that general area that rely on their facilities, and they 
are very limited and they are already taxed past capacity to the point 
that approximately 7 percent of our airmen stationed in that geo- 
graphical area are able to utilize the service of Fort Sam Houston 
laundry facilities. 

Mr. Exsron. You have just one laundry then? 

Mr. Farruvrst. That is the only military Jaundry in that area, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Is that the policy followed generally? If you have a 
laundry in any installation—Army, Navy, or Air Force—you don’t 
build another one? 

Mr. Farucrsr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exston. What do you consider the same area? How many 
miles would you go out before you feel you need a new one? 

Mr. Fatruvcrst. Normally 100 miles’ radius is considered economi- 
‘al transportation distance. Now, that is the average. 

The CratrmMan. Without objection, we approve $8,299,000, which 
carries out the previous verbal agreement to include these other items. 
Is that correct, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to check that with General Myers, because 
I believe that, on the oral authorization you previously gave them, 
they got the money to back that up in the fourth supplemental. So, I 
think what, perhaps, should be done would be to grant the total 
amount, because—— 

The CuatrmMan. We do grant the total amount of $21,000,000. 

Mr. Smarr. That is what I was trying to get straight. 

The Cuarmman. That is right; we grant the total amount of $21,- 
000,000, but all they need to fill out the $21,000,000 is $8,000,000. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 
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The CHatrrman. We understand that. Without objection, that is 
—— 

Now, what is your next air-training station ? 

General Disosway. Sir, the next in training are the flying bases. 

The Cuatrman. Does that finish those seven ‘you started off with? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. We have now finished all indoctrina- 
tion training centers and all technical training centers. 

The Cuarrman. All right. That disposes of ten training facil- 
ities ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now we all want to carry that in our 
mind, 

General Disosway. Now we go to the flying-training program of 
pilots and observers. 

On this chart here you see the different types of training, the num- 
ber of installations for each type of training that are required, and 
when that type of installation must be put to use. 

I have broken it down in my chart between basic training, advanced 
training multi-engine, and advanced training single engine, the 
observer training, and then on the back the air-crew schools. 

With your permission, I will start by base in that order. 

The Carman. I want to compliment you on the way you are pre- 
senting your case, because you have taken all the pieces apart and 
have shown how they dovetail and fit into the over-all pattern. You 
are presenting it in a very fine way, in taking up pat one of these 
things and showing how it has relation to the over-all picture of the 
service. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Chairman, in addition, the general stated yester- 
day the manner in which he wanted to present it. It has become 
clear he wanted to start with the recruit at the indoctrination center 
and take it from the indoctrination center through the schools. Now 
we are getting into the operation phase. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I see the B-29 crew on there and B-47 
crew training. Where is the B-36? 

General Disosway. Sir, we do not have a training school for that. 
That is done within strategic air command. 

The Cuamrman. That will be presented separately ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead now. Where do you start in the bill, the 
first one in the bill. 

General Disusway. The first one is on page C-34, Goodfellow, in 
the book, and in the bill it is page 59. 

The CHarrMan. What is the name of it? 

General Disosway. Goodfellow Air Force Base, at San Angelo, Tex. 

The CHatrMan. Oh, ‘yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Just exactly where is this base? 

The Cuatrman. Where in the book now? 

General Disosway. Page C-—35, sir. 

Mr. Pricer. C-34. 

General Disosway. This will be our only military basic school. 
The others will all be civilian-operated. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s find out where this base is. 
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The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Suort. San Angelo. 

General Disosway. ‘The basic phase of the pilot training will be 
done in nine civilian basic schools. 

The Cuarmman. Now, this is the only Government-operated school ? 

General Drsosway. This will be the only military-operated one. 

The Cramman. Now, this is Goodfellow Air Force Base, San 
Angelo, Tex. 

General Disosway. We kept this one to make sure that we have uni- 


form training through the other nine. This is the mecca for the other 


nine, to come » and get the information. 

Mr. Snort. It is all standardized training ? 

General Drsosway. Yes. sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. This is a 6-month course. They will 
get about 135 hours of flying while they are there. 

The Cuamman. And what type of training do you receive there, for 
operating what type of plane? 

General Disosway. The T-6, sir, the basic airplane. 

The Cuamman. The T-6? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the North American ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. How long a course do you give them ? 

General Disosway. Six months, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Crarman. And how many supporting population will be 
necessary e instruct them and to keep the place and maintain it and 
everything ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And how long has this base been established ? 

General Disosway. This base was established in 1939 or 1940, was 
used through World War II, was closed up for a very brief period 
after the war, and then reopened. 

The CuHamman. When did you reopen it ? 

General Disosway. I believe it was 1946 or 1947, sir. 

The Cuarman. And it has been operated ever since? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. And it is the only Government field in which we 
train, by the Government ? 

General Disosway. In the basic course. 

The Cruatrman. In the basic course? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cratrman. All right. 

Mr. Exsron. Does that include all the ground school training, too? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Exsron. And 135 hours of flying? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then the recruit, after he has been at Sampson or 
these other places, if he don’t go to one of these schools, would be 
sent here? 

General Disosway. This is for flying cadets, sir. They take a 
different examination. If they pass the examination and if they 
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look like they have the aptitude to finish the flying test, we send them 
up here to be officers when they graduate from this course. 

The CHarrman. All right. Give the committee the information 
how a civilian becomes a flying cadet. 

General Disosway. He goes to the recruiting office first and he will 
sign up there. We have now made it that he has to enlist in the Air 
Force before we will accept him as a flying cadet. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Disosway. We suspect that some Americans signed up as a 
flying: cadet, went to the flying school, purposely washed out, and then 
went back to civilian life, without being subject to call in the future. 
So now we make them sign up for a 4-year tour of duty. 

The CuarrMan. Now, what is his educational qualifications / 

General Disosway. Two years of college, sir, is the minimum. 

The Cuamman. ‘Two years of college / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. So when a boy from the street goes up to a recruit- 
ing officer and says he wants to get a commission in the Air Force, 
why, when you look him over and if he has 2 years’ education—that 
is, college education—why, then you will consider him? 

General Dtsosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Carman. And then you pass on him. If he has the aptitude, 
you enlist him ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He is enlisted as.a private ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. In the Air Force? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then he is sent where? 

General Disosway. To Lackland, Sampson, or Shoemaker. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. And he stays there what length 
of time? 

General Disosway. Eight weeks, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And then from there you send him to this school 
or to some private school ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. That is right. You either send him to this school 
or to some of these contract schools you are going to tell us about in a 
minute ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CaHarrman. Then how many weeks does he train there? 

General Disosway. He has a month of preflight and 6 months of 
flving training. 

The Cuarrman. Now suppose he is washed out, what becomes of 
im? 

General Disosway. He then goes back and becomes an enlisted 
man, an airman, and depending on his aptitude and what not, he may 
be sent back to one of these technical schools. 

hie: CnHamrMAN. That is right, may be sent to one of the seven 
schools? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. And you will get some use out of him, notwith- 
standing the fact that he could not qualify as a pilot? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. 
General Disosway. Or he may go to the observer program. 
The Cuarrman. Anyhow, he don’t go home? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He is kept in the service? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Green. What percentage of fellows that enlist who will be 
flying cadets eventually become flying officers? 

General Disosway. I will have to give you two answers to that. 
Prior to Korea, we were experiencing at 43-percent-elimination rate 
from resignations, for fear of flying, not being able to fly. Since 
Korea, it has dropped to about 29 percent. The big difference is in 
resignations. 

The Cuarrman. What is your program for number of flying cadets ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuamman. How many pilots, then, do you propose to have by 
the end of 1953? 

General Disosway. By the end of fiscal year 1953? 

The CHairman. Yes. 

General Disosway. I don’t believe that program has been firmed 
up yet, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Haven’t you any program to which you are work- 
ing to, for so many pilots? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. We are working to the end of year 
1952, which is July of 

The Cuatrman. How many will you have in 1952, pilots? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. You understand we are not going to 
do it through this method because we are not going to get that many 
out. That is when we get down to our crew schools. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

General Disosway. What we call the reserves, to boost that up, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. How many will your schools, this 
school plus the seven contract schools, turn out 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Now, if the Congress gives you the authority to estab- 
lish an Air Force Academy, what will become of these schools? 

General Disosway. Of these flying schools? 

Mr. Etsron. Yes. 

General Disosway. It will not effect these, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. It will not effect those? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. This is where the man learns how to fly ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now you ask for $1,583,000 and the 
budget gave you 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisner. General, is this basic training comparable to or similar 
to that which is being contracted out in the nine fields you referred to ? 

General Disosway. Sir, the training that we gave at Goodfellow 
will be exactly the same as that that is given in the nine civilian- 
operated schools. 
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Mr. Fisuer. I see. I understand the Air Force wants to maintain 
at least one—— 

The Cuatrrman. Government owned. 

Mr. Fisuer. Basic-training field ? 

General Dtsosway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. Now as to the capacity there. Would it be economical 
to increase that number, or why is it set at that figure or that pattern / 

General Disosway. You run into the airspace problem, sir, oper- 
ating out of a single field. 

Mr. Fisuer. I see. 

Mr. Krtway. Of course, that is not a small school. 

General Disosway. Not by any manner of means. 

The Cuatrrman. Now let me get this in the record: Can you draw 
the comparison of the cost of the Government-operated school and 
these private schools? Which is the cheapest ? 

General Disosway. Sir, we had a study made in 1948 by the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, which told us approximately what it was 
going to be, the difference. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

General Disosway. It appeared that it was going to be cheaper 
because they are going to use less personnel in operating their schools 
than we are. However, you must consider that a different basis is 
used. In other words, on the civilian contract school there is only 
going to be a small cadre of about 80 military personnel. Conse- 
quently, you don’t need, say, a laundry, an NCO club, a chapel, o 
anything else. ‘They can go to town. There is such a small number 
that they can do that. So actually the service supplied the military 
personnel at these contract schools is not the same as supplied the 
military personnel at a base school. 

The CHatrmMan. Then to sum it up: It will cost a little more for 
the Government to operate it than it does for the private individual ? 

General Disosway. I think that is true, but we have not run them 
long enough to tell you. 

The CHatrman. You ran them during World War II. You know 
whether it cost more then. 

General Disosway. The thing there is, Mr. Chairman, during 
World War II they operated what we call the primary school at that 
time. We didn’t operate it. We operated the basic. Now we are 
going to operate exactly comparable schools. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Without objection, the committee approves $1,583,000. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I would just like to raise a question or two about this. 

Will there be any civilian employees at Goodfellow ¢ 

(jeneral Disosway. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. How many civilian personnel will be employed there? 

General Disosway. Seven hundred, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Seven hundred civilian personnel. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It takes four people for each student that is being 
trained ¢ 
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General Disosway. That is correct. 

General Myrrs. I don’t believe, sir, that those figures on the civilian- 
operated schools will take into consideration the maintenance of the 
facility which the civilians undoubtedly will do by contract, whereas 
our personnel for the maintenance of the installation are included in 
these figures here. There will be some difference there. 

General Disosway. You understand, sir, that this is the only mili- 
tary school, and it will, in effect, monitor and see that the other nme 
schools 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. If it sets an example of personnel 
requirements for civilian schools, why, you are going to be continually 
running up your personnel that it takes to train one airman; isn’t that 
right ? 

General Disosway. Well, you can’t compare the student to instruc- 
tor ratio, or the student-to-personnel ratio, in a flying school that you 
can in a technical school or indoctrination center. The training is 
entirely different. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, but I understand in this sehool the training is 
supposed to be the same. 

General Disosway. It is, sir; that is, where we are trying this. 

Mr. Harpy. What I am hoping is that the ratio of personnel re- 
quired on a military installation will not set a pattern which will have 
to be followed in the private schools. 

General Disosway. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. If so, you are going to run up your costs tremendously. 

The CuairMan. You needn’t worry about that. The more em- 
ployees the contractor puts on, the less money he gets. 

Now tell us something about these crashes and casualties that you 
have. How high do they run here? Do you have any information 
in regard to that? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; we have. 

The CuHarrman. You haven't any accidents now ? 

General Disosway. No, sir—we have accidents, but not on as high a 
ratio as we had. 

The Cuatrman. How many crashes did you have in 1951 that re- 
sulted in death to students ? 

General Disosway. You mean within the entire Air Force? 

The Cuarrman. No; I am talking about this particular field. Have 
you it broken down at this particular field ¢ 

General Disosway. They had three in May. We don’t have it for 
the whole year, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. You mean three accidents ? 

General Disosway. Three accidents; yes, sir—wait a minute. I can 
get that information for you. 





During calendar year 1950 there were 23 major accidents and 18 minor acci- 
dents, with 8 fatalities at Goodfellow Air Force Base. This reflects an accident 
rate of 34.5 for 100,000 flying hours. 

During first 5 months of calendar year 1951 there were 10 major accidents and 
23 minor accidents, with 8 fatalities, for an accident rate of 57.0 per 100,000 
flying hours. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Without objection, the committee approves $1,583,000. 

Now going to your contract schools. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman 





The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson. 
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Mr. Jomnson. I was going to ask about the contract schools. They 
aren't part of the airlines, or anything like that; are they ‘ 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Jomnson. A little group of people organized for the purpose 
of doing this kind of work ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. He will tell us about that. 

Mr. Exsron. General, I would like to ask a question there. The 
use of these private schools has enabled you to speed up your pilot- 
training program; hasn’t it / 

General Disosway. Speed up the pilot-training program. 

The Cuarman. Oh, yes. 

General Disosway. And keep our military personnel strength 
down. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Tower. It saves a lot of capital investment, too? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. There is only one question that I think the com- 
mittee should inquire into closely, and that is the type of cost. con- 
tract. Now tell us how you make your contracts. Tell the basis now 
of aman making an application and how you consider it. 

General Disosway. The first thing we did was lay down a series 
of criteria that all contractors must meet if they bid on one of these 
schools. Those were submitted to Wright Field. We picked a special 
committee to go over these bids and determine which ones we should 
select. This committee not only went through the financial backing of 
the operator, his experience, integrity, but they personally looked at 
each one of the bases upon which a bid had been submitted to deter- 
mine, for instance, whether a traffic pattern of an airline interfered 
so that it would hamper flying, whether the barracks were up to the 
standard that we desired the people to live in. 

There were a total of 97 bids throughout the United States. Of 
these 97, we selected 9. After the bidder had been informed that 
he was successful, he was then taken to Wright Field. It was on so 
much per flying hour. The cost did not necessarily get the man the 
bid. It had to be in a certain range and then his other qualifications 
came into play. 

The CuarrmMan. Allright. Now each one—— 

General Disosway. Then they negotiated the bid out there. 

The CuarrmMan. Then each one of these school operators who bid, 
they had the facility in some community where the community or 
someone else had established a runway, and they were to furnish the 
barracks and furnish the accommodations, and you would pay him 
so much ¢ 

General Disosway. That is-correct, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Now what do you base your payment on? 

General Disosway. So much per flying hour. 

The CuHatrMan. So much per flying hour? 

General Disosway. We figured there would be 100,000 flying hours 
per station per year. 

The CrarrMan. Are all these items in the bill about these bases 
where they are carrying on this work? Haven’t you items in this 
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General Disosway. No, sir; because that don’t come under public 
works, sir. 

The Cuarman. That is right. That is what I was thinking. It 
had no relation. It isa private matter. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The CuatmMan. Can you give the committee some information as 
to what it is costing per officer for training, on an average ? 

General Disosway. Through the entire flying schoo] 

The Cuarrman. One of these contract schools. 

General Disosway. One of these contract schools? 

The Cuatrrman. That is right. 

General Disosway. Well, it will be 135 divided by approximately 33. 

The Cuatrman. Each one has about 135 at one time? 

General Disosway. That is the number of flying hours, sir. The 


pattern was about $33 an hour. : 
Mr. Harpy. Multiply that? é 2 
General Disosway. That is right. About 4,405, or $4,500, plus stu- : 

dent pay, et cetera. . 
The Cramman. It will cost about $4,500, then, to train and get a 

the wings for a student after he has finished the course, is that right ? ES 
General Disosway. No, sir. That is just this one course. He don’t be 


get his wings on this. 
The Cuarrman, All right. That is his first course? 


General Disosway. Yes, sir. u 
Mr. Suorr. That is basic training. a 
The Cuarrman. That is basic training? 4 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. 3 


Mr. Corr. Two months ¢ 

General Disosway. Six months. 

Mr. Corr. $4,400 for 6 months of training? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Basic training. Now how many do you allocate % 
each school? Depending upon the size of the school? Approximately E 
how much goes to each school ? . 

General Disosway. The basic schools were bid on a fixed number of 
students. 

The Cuatrman. Constant? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. (Off the record.) 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So many students over a period of a year or longer? 
General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And it is costing it there four thousand how much ? 
General Disosway. About $4,500, $4,405. 

The CHarrMAN. $4,500 to give him the 6 months’ basic training; 
that correct ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that is all you pay, the $4,500? 

General Disosway. Well, no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, what else do you pay? 

General Disosway. Because we have eliminations. 

The CHairman. You don’t furnish the planes, do you? 
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General Disosway. Yes, sir; we furnish the airplanes. 
The Cuairman. Oh, you furnish the airplanes / 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. A]l the man furnishes is the nerve to learn how to 
fly, then ? 

‘General Disosway. He furnishes the instructor, the maintenance, the 
facilities and does the work. 

The Cuarrman. What else besides the airplane do you furnish? 

General Disosway. We furnish the parts for the airplane because 
we are the only ones that have them. 

The CHarrman. All right. Then, in additon to that, you furnish 
officer personnel to see that the training is carried out in accordance 
with your instructions ? 

General Disosway. We have officers here to actually do the military 
training and to check the students and the instructors of the civilian 
contractor to make sure he lives up to his commitments to us. 

The CuairmMan. Well, they are more in the capacity of inspectors? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The Cuairman. You don’t feed them? 

General Disosway. No, sir; he feeds them. 

The CHarrMan. oe right. You give him the uniform? 

General Disoswa Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. And are they kept in. barracks or just turned loose 
in the community and have to go out? 

General Disosway. We have barracks on the base. 

The Cuarrman. You have barracks on the base? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Who furnishes the gas to fly the planes? 

Mr. Rivers. Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Gaviy. Let the general answer. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; we furnish that. The reason I hesi- 
tated on that: There was an argument as to whether we would furnish 
it or they would furnish it, because they claimed they could get it 
cheaper, but it turned out we could get it cheaper. 

Mr. Exstox. The Government furnishes the subsistence ? 

General Disosway. No, sir; contractor furnishes all that. 

Mr. Extston. Who passes on the qualifications of the instructors? 

General Disosway. We have set up a special course at Craig Field, 
Selma, Ala., and each one of the instructors that goes to a civilian 
contract school must pass that course. 

Mr. Exsron. Is the accident rate any higher at civilian schools than 
in the Air Force school ? 

General Disosway. It is a little hard to answer that question yet, 
because they haven’t been in operation long enough to give us a definite 
trend. So far, it has been lower. 

Mr. Euston. Where? 

General Disosway. In the civilian school. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you also inspect the maintenance of those planes ? 
General Disosway. Yes, sir; we have maintenance inspectors. 

The CHarrMANn. Now you have nine contractors for this? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmman. Put the name of the nine contractors in the record. 
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(The information above referred to is as follows :) 
Cost per hour 


Greenville, Miss——Graham Aviation Corp..-___...--~---_---...--._ 27. 00 
Columbus, Miss.—California Eastern Airways, Inc__...-------____-___ 27. 00 
Spence Field, Ga.—Hawthorne Flying Service___..____---__-___-_____ 31. 80 
Bartow, Fla—Garner Aviation, Inc_____- gets Se ee Pea ee aed 32. 90 
Hondo, Tex.—Texas Aviation Industries__._..........-_..--_--_____ Ba tie () 
Maigen.. Mo.—-Angersen Air ACUVities... ha i ees <a 
Bainbridge, Ga.—Aviation Association and Southern Airways____---~- (*) 
Morana, Ariz.— Darr Aero Tech. Fnc___—-__-~-______-__--_ Behe 2, c*} 
Rineiok, TOs erwin EG, bb eS a ee () 


1 Final cost not yet determined. 

Bid proposals at Greenville and Columbus do not include rehabilitation of 
base, while those at Spence Field and Bartow do. 

The CHarrman. Can you briefly tell us where these nine schools 
are ¢ 

General Disosway. The first one that was opened was Greenville, 
Miss. The second one that was opened was at Columbus, Miss. That 
is because we had those bases and we could open them. 

Mr. Towr. What do you mean you had those bases and you could 
open them ? 

General Disosway. They were on a stand-by status, sir. We never 
turned those back. 

Mr. Towr. You owned them and you turned them over to a private 
contractor ? 

General Disosway. That. is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tower. Did you lease it to them or sell it to them ? 

General Disosway. We did neither one. He works for us on the 
base. 

Mr. Tower. Then he don’t provide the base ? 

General Disosway. In the Greenville and Columbus contracts, that 
is correct. The rest of them, the contractors had to supply their own 
bases. The reason we did that was to get the schools started imme- 
diately, 

The CratrmMan. Did you take that into account in the contract 
you made with him? 

General Disosway. We deducted that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Suorr. But your contract don’t necessarily go to the lowest 
bidder, does it? There are many other factors involved ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. That is the way it should be, too. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead with your next one. 

General Disosway. Spence Field, which is in Moultrie, Ga. Hondo, 
in Texas, about 60 miles west of San Antonio. Malden, Mo., Bartow, 
Fla., Bainbridge, Ga. Marana, which is midway between Tucson and 
Phoenix in Arizona. Kinston, a Navy station that was given us by 
the Navy, in Georgia. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Now put the names of the contractors 
in the record. Put the amount of how much you pay per student per 
hour of flying. 

General Disosway. Sir, they are still negotiating on some of these 
bids. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, you put as much in the record —— 
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General Disosway. You see, there are only four of these schools 
that. are open now. 

The Cuarrman. Only four open ? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The Cramman. Give us information on the four that are open. 

General Disosway. All right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now where are the four that are open ? 

General Disosway. Columbus, Greenville, Spence, and Bartow, Fla. 

The CHarrMAn. Now have these instructors had previous World 
War experience in training, the basic training for the Air Force? 

General Disosway. About 70 percent of them are Reserve officers, 
sir, that were in World War IT, either Navy, Marine, or Air Force. 

The CratrmMan. Then, some of these Reserve officers go out and 
organize themselves and then submit to the Air Force an application 
for a contract and instruct them im basic flying, is that right? How 
come these Reserve officers are not called to active duty ? 

General Disosway. These are some of them that we don’t need. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

General Disosway. We have enough. 

The Coamman. That is right. Now 

Mr. Jounson. The bidding on the different places will be different. 
At some places you outline what you furnish and some places they 
furnish everything ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. There was a change in the 
type of contract between Greenville and Columbus and the other 
seven. 

Mr. Jonnson. Now the $4,400 that you said it cost, is that a base 
where they furnish everything—runways, barracks, the whole works? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. You furnish the airplanes? 

General Dirsosway. Yes, sir; we furnish the airplanes. 

Mr. Bares. General, are there any of these bases that have not been 
originally constructed by the service? Have they all been constructed 
originally by the service ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuatrman. All of them have been constructed by the service? 

General Disosway. That is right. They were turned over to the 
city or something. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. And they were turned back to the 
community ? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

The Crarrman. Did you have a recapture clause in it or did you 
just turn it back? 

General Disosway. The recapture clause was there, but we didn’t 
use it. 

The Cuatrman. And we spent considerable amount of money on 
building these facilities that are already there. 

General Disosway. We built them in the last war; that is correct. 

The CrHatrman. That is right. So that gives a man—he don’t 
have to start from scratch, then. He already has something that the 
Government built? 

General Disosway. Well, if there wasn’t something there, sir, he 
couldn’t bid low enough to get the bid. 
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Mr. Suorr. These little communities couldn’t begin to take care 
of these various fields. 

General Dtsosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. General, weren’t these nine contractors selected by a 
board that went through all these applications? Tell us something 
about that board. Who headed it? 

General Disosway. The president of the board was Mr. Knox P. 
Phagan, who is the deputy controller for the Air Force. A Mr. Brown, 
a lawyer from San Francisco, and a Mr. Patterson, an industrialist 
out there who worked during the war with the Air Force in rene- 
gotiating these contracts when the war ended, were the other mem- 
bers. The Air Force adviser on the board was Maj. Gen. K. P. Mc- 
Naughton and Col. Jamie Gough of the training command, They are 
the ones that looked through the bids and advised the commanding 
general of the Air Training Command and the commanding genera! 
of AMC as to their opinion as to who should get the contract. 

Mr. Price. This was a civilian commission ? 

General Disosway. Three were civilians and the two advisers were 
from the Air Force. 

Mr. Price. Were the three civilians in any way connected with the 
Air Force? 

General Disosway. Mr. Knox Phagan is the deputy controller, sir. 
The other two have no interest. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman,. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to state in that connection, in following up what 
Mr. Price has said, that I am familiar with what you did at Moultrie, 
Ga. You got the finest flyer, I guess, in the United States. He is so 
recognized and so known. He taught the French flyers for the Air 
Force during the war, Beverly Howard. He comes from my town. 
He was born in Augusta, Ga. He is acknowledged as one of the 
world’s leading flyers and trainers. He is in charge of your base 
down at Moultrie, Ga. 

General Disosway. Spence Field ; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. General, these flying schools, they were transferred 
from the existing installation to your Air Force installation ? 

General Disosway. In some cases that is true. In other cases, some 
man has gotten an organization by going around to the fixed base 
operator and hiring his fixed personnel from them. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. For the record, will you explain why all these 
schools are generaly located in the South ? 

General Dtsosway. Well, that is because of the flying weather. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Right. 

General Disosway. And because we built most of the installations 
for training in the South last war, so that is where the installations are. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Isn’t it true in the South you get, we will say, 
about 98 percent of the flying time actually put in: in the North, 
because of weather interference, you drop sometimes down to 70 per- 
cent, 68 percent ? 

General Disosway. You wouldn’t get near the utilization of the 
equipment; that is correct. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. And when you are interfered with by weather, it 
means instead of completing your course in 6 months it drags itself 
out to 7 months and 8 months and therefore it costs more money. 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The CratrmMan. Now, General, the Department furnishes the air- 
plane, furnishes the gas 

General Disosway. And the parts. 

The CHatrMAN. And the parts, and the uniform and 

General Disosway. Supervisory personnel. 

The CHarrman. And supervisors. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And the field. 

The CHatmman. And the field. 

General Disosway. You can’t exactly say that, because the field 
has been turned over to the community, with the exception of Green- 
ville and Columbus, sir. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Now go ahead and take up your next one. That takes care of your 
one main field and your nine basic training fields. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The basic training fields are not in the bill. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. General, do you anticipate that the nine will be a 
sufficient number or do you expect that additional ones may be 
necessary ? 

General Disosway. We think right now, sir, that the 10 total will 
be sufficient. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fisuer. All right. 

The Carman. All right, now, go to your next item of training. 
That is operational training ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, that is basic training. 

General Disosway. We are through with basic training. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Drsosway. Now we are going to multiengine advanced 
training. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

General Disosway. We have two schools for that, one at Reese and 
one at Vance. The first one is Reese, on page C—76 of the book and 
page 62 of the bill. 

The Cuairrman. Now what kind of school do you call this? 

General Disosway. This is a multiengine advanced school, sir. 
We teach them in B-25’s here. 

The Cuatrman. What is the name of the base? 

General Disosway. Reese Air Force Base, 12 miles west of Lub- 
bock. 

Mr. Snort. Texas. 

The Cuarman. What page in the bill? 

General Disosway. Page C—76 in the book, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What page of the bill? 

Mr. CiemenrTe. 62, line 22. 

The CHarrMan. 62, line 22. Oh, yes; Reese, $967,000. And that 
is on page 
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General Ditsosway. C-76 and 77, sir. This school was opened in 
1948 as a multiengine advanced school. We have put in twin run- 
ways out there since we opened the school and expanded the student 
load to its very maximum on that installation. 

Mr. Suorr. The Government owns it all. 

General Disosway. The money here is just to round it out so we 
can go ahead and give them the proper type of training. 

Mr. Exsron. General, are your men all commissioned by the time 
they get to this school ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. They are commissioned after they 
graduate from here, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. The officers are instructors ? 

General Disosway. Sir 

Mr. Eston. And administrative personnel ? 

General Disosway. That is instructors, administrative personnel, 
maintenance personnel in there. Your student load here, a percent- 
age of those will be officers. We have lumped the officers and the 
aviation cadets together there. 

Mr. Rivers. You say you teach these officers in the operation of the 
B-25’s? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are B-25’s still in production ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. Those are planes that are left over 
from the war, and we find that the best airplanes we have to give them 
basic training before they go to MATS, or we send them down to 
the B-29 school at Randolph to become copilots. 

The Cuarrman. This will be 25-year construction ? 

General Disosway. This is a permanent base; yes. This will be 
25-year construction. 

The Cuarrman. Permanent base ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Now the budget made available $270,000. You 
ask for $967,000. Now what item did the budget leave out / 

General Disosway. The hangar, sir. I would like to comment on 
that. 

The Cuamman. All right, let’s hear your justification for that. 

General Disosway. You will find throughout these flying stations 
that there are many hangars left out. That does not mean that that 
is not an absolute requirement. That means that to get the 1952 
funding down as low as possible they had to leave something out. 
This means that the airmen maintain the aircraft out in the rain and 
the heat and the sun, instead of getting it under a hangar where they 
can do better maintenance. 

The CuHarrmMan. There is just as much justification to build a 
hangar to protect the airplanes as there is for a warehouse to protect 
the goods. 

General Disosway. Every bit as much, yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, is it safe to try to maintain planes without 
hangars, out in the open there in bad weather and all that? 

General Disosway. Sir, we do have some hangars up there, but with 
this increased load we get more airplanes. 

The Cuarrman. How much increased load ? 

General Disosway. It is not as safe, I will answer it that way. 
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Mr. Brooks. It is not as safe as it would be if you had a hangar? 
General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

The Caamman. How much increased load are you going to have? 
(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. And how many hangars have you now? 

General Disosway. I will have to get the base plot plan on that, sir. 
General Myers. The existing hangar space is 64,000 feet, sir, a 
deficiency of about 40,000 square feet of hangar space. 

The Cuarrman. You only have an increase in personnel of around 
about 40. 

General Disosway. That is students, sir, but that doesn’t reflect the 
increase in aircraft and maintenance. 

The Cuamrman. How much increase in aircraft are you going. to 
have? How many more aircraft is going to be there now than have 
been there? That is what you base your hangar on. 

General Disosway. We will have 87 'T—28’s, 85 B-25’s and 10 ad- 
ministrative aircraft. That is an increase of about 25 B-25’s, sir, 
from the formerly planned student load. 

Mr. Harpy. You are going to add only 25 airplanes for your in- 
crease / 

General Disosway. Pardon, sir? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. What you are doing is increasing your maintenance, 
isn’t it, the maintenance of your aircraft 4 

The CuarrMan. Answer Mr. Hardy. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Answer me too, there. 

General Disosway. You must remember that these permanent bases, 
as General Timberlake explained, went back to the July 1950 figure 
of the number of personnel in the Air Force. This being a permanent 
base, if we ever go back to 1948 wings and 412,000 personnel, then 
your pilot rate will drop back down here to 3,000. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. Now how many civilian employees do you have on this 
base ¢ 

General Disosway. Just a second, please, sir. 678. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Disosway. That is the number of students that were present 
there before you built up your full load. In other words, you have 
to get your instructor personnel and your maintenance personnel 
prior 

Mr. Harpy. I was wondering why you have to have so many officer 
personnel there. 

General Disosway. That happened to be the position as of July 1, 
1950, before the station got to its full load of students. 

Mr. Harpy. But you are still going to take a total personnel of about 
8 to 1 to train one man at this school ? 

General Drsosway. That is correct, sir. You are flying airplanes 
now. It is expensive. 

General Myers. The overhead of the installation of course has in- 
creased, too. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Brooks—— 

General Disosway. Pardon, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks asked you a question in regard to the 
maintenance of the hangar. 

General Disosway. Well, Mr. Brooks was correct in his statement. 
It is far better to have hangars to maintain your aircraft in than 
to do it in the open. You get better maintenance and more efficient 
maintenance. 

Mr. Gavin. At this point, may I ask you: What kind of hangai 
space have you at Reykjavik, Iceland ? 

General Disosway. I can’t answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I saw them preparing a plane out in the open at night 
with the wind and blizzard blowing, 30 degrees below zero. I took 
off in a plane. I was wondering why they hadn’t placed it in the 
hangar to repair it, rather than out in the open. 

General Disosway. Probably we don’t have a hangar there. I don’t 
know, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, it would be interesting to find out, because it is 
a very important base. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, the committee approves 
$967,000, including the hangar. 

Now take your next one. 

General Disosway. The next one is Vance Air Force Base. 

The CHarmMan. Vance. 

General Disosway. Page 63 in the bill and page C-91 in the book. 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, yes; Vance Air Force, Enid, Okla. 

General Disosway. This is the same type of school—— 

The CHainman. What page in the book is it? 

General Disosway. Page C-91, sir. 

The Cuarrman,. 91. All right. 

General Disosway. This is the same type of school that we just 
talked about at Reese, the same type of aircraft, the same number of 
personnel. 

The CuHarrman. Well, now, they left out the warehouses. Now 
where is there any justification for warehouses, to be made available 
now! They gave you $237,000 out of your $348,000 authorization 
you asked for. Tell us about the warehouses. 

General Disosway. Additional warehouse space is required at this 
base. A total of only 38,736 square feet exists. The programed 
12,000 square feet of storage space will materially improve present 
base supply functions which are being seriously hampered due to 
lack of such warehouse space. It will allow other buildings being 
utilized for storage purposes to be returned to their designated use. 
The expended base utilization has created definite requirements for 
such return. 

The CuarrmMan. To what use, then, will you appropriate the build- 
ings now being used for the warehouses ? 

General Disosway. T hey will go back to the use for which they 
were originally designed. 

The Cuarrman. What were they originally designed for? 

General Disosway. Barracks, academic space that we have had to 
use, repair space down in the shops when we have used that space 
down there to store airplane parts in. 

: The Cyaan. What is the view of the committee in reference to 
the item! 
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Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, they are asking for only a small 
amount there. That is a wonderful base. It is almost in perfect 
shape. I think we should give them the full amount. 

The CuarrMAN. Without objection, the committee approves Vance 
Air Force Base, Enid, Okla., in the amount of $348,000; $237,000 
being authorized in appropriation and $101,000 warehouse authoriza- 
tion. What is your next item ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, you want to ask him a question ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. JoHNsoN. From the time a boy gets to be a cadet until he finally 
emerges with his wings and a second lieutenant’s bar, how much time 
elapses, sir? 

General Disosway. 13 months. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the pay for cadets per month / 

General Disosway. I can’t answer that. I think it is $105 a month 
plus his dollar-a-day board and his room. But 1 wouldn’t be sure 
of it. 

Mr. Exisron. How many—— 

General Disosway. I will bring an answer back. 

The pay of an aviation cadet is $105 per month and an allowance of $42 a 
month for subsistence. He receives furnished quarters, free medical care, 
and hospitalization. He is given an initial clothing allowance of $230 and a 
basic monthly allowance of $5.10 for maintenance of uniforms. 

Mr. Evsron. How many hours approximately does he fly before he 
solos ? 

General Disosway. About 22, sir. That seems to be the average, 
between 20 and 22. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Take your next item. 

General Disosway. We will now start on the advanced single-engine 
schools. These are to train our pilots in jets, single-engine jets. 

The CuarrMan. These are fighters, then; is that it ? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. What’ 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. These are training fighters? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. May I ask there, Mr. Chairman: you take him im- 
mediately from basic to multiengine, do you ? 

General Disosway. He goes from one basic to the B-25 school and 
then he goes from basic to the jet school. 

The CuatrMan. I see. 

General Disosway. We have another aircraft in there prior to the 
time that he gets into the tactical airplane, the T-28, which is a little 
more powerful, a little faster, and we bring him through that step 
before we bring him in tactical. 

Mr. Kitpay. You don’t have primary any longer ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You eliminated primary ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exston. How many hours does he have to have before he is 
instructed in flying the jet airplane? 

General Disosway. About 200. Then he gets 65 hours of jet time in 
one of these schools. 
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The Cuarrman. In length of time, how long has elapsed from the 
time he went to the basic from the time he first went in? 

General Disosway. Thirteen months, sir. He gets a month of pre- 
flight training and then he gets 6 months of basic flying training and 
then 6 months of advanced flying training and then he is commissioned 
to second lieutenant. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, where does he get preflight training? 

General Disosway. At the basic station, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the average age of the boys? 

General Disosway. About 23. It is between 21 and 27 that they 
‘an get in the school. 

Mr. Gavin. How long before you take them out in the jet plane? 
How old do they have to be before they feel that they are not quali- 
fied to handle a jet plane? 

General Drsosway. Sir, that depends entirely on the individual. 
The air surgeon has come up with figures, but they don’t apply to 
an individual. They are just across the board, about 32. I believe 
that is the latest medical figure. 32, yes. 

The Cuarmman. All right; now, General, now you are getting ready 
to make a fighter out of them. 

General Disosway. Yes; we are going to make fighters in all these 
stations. 

The CuarrMan. That is right? 

General Disosway. Big Spring, Bryan, Clovis, Laredo, Laughlin, 
Luke, and Williams. 

The Cuamman. These are the places where they train to be fighters ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct. This is where they finish their 
advanced fighter training. 

The Cuarrman. Where is the first item ? 

General Disosway. The first is Big Spring, on page 57 of the bill 
and C—5 of the book. 

The Cuatrman. What page in the book? 

General Disosway. C—5, sir. Three miles west of Big Spring, Tex. 
This was a former flying base during World War II. We recaptured 
it. Itis not open now. It will be opened. 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. Now let’s stop right there. How 
much did you give away when you closed it up? Did you give all the 
utilities, buildings, and everything? What did you have left there? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; this base was disposed of subject to the 
recapture rights, the entire installation. 

The Cnatrman. It was given back to the community of Big Spring, 
or given to some—— 

General Myers. It belongs to the city; yes, sir. 

The Cratrrman. It belongs to the city of Big Spring, Tex.? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And when we begin to demobilize and we get rid 
of everything, why you let Big Spring go, too? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now you have to reactivate it? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

The Cyarrman. And you are asking to reactivate it, $3,133,000. 
How much did you spend there when it was established in 1943? 

General Myers. We will have to get that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is anything left that you can salvage now? 
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General Myers. Yes, sir; we have considerable facilities left there, 
sir, that are being rehabilitated, 

The CuHarrman. What was the field used for ? 

General Myers. Approximately $12,000,000. 

The Cuarrman. How much? 

General Myers. $12,000,000 is the original cost. 

The Cyatrman. We spent $12,000 000 on it. Then we turned it 
back to the community. Now you want to spend $3,000,000 more on 
it. That makes a total of $15,133,000 for putting it in condition to 
train fighters; is that correct ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long before you can put it in operation 4 

General Disosway. Big Spring—Januar y 1952, sir. 

The Cramean. That is all right. Put it in the record, General. 
Now go on and tell us about this, now. How many students are you 
going to put there? 

General Disosway. First students in Big Spring are scheduled 
for January 3, 1952. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Disosway. And we are going to have F-80-type aircraft, 
T-33-type aircraft, and 'T-28-type aircraft, and administrative air- 
craft, a total of 250 airplanes. 

The Cuarrman. And all of them are jets? 

General Disosway. Some of them will be jets. 

The Cuatrman. And how long will the student stay there now? 

General Drsosway. Six months, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He stays there 6 months. Now let’s see about 
the items that you want to rehabilitate at this station. Now in this 
type of training—the budget gave you $2,863,000. Is this a perma- 
nent station or are you going to turn it back to Big Spring when we 
get through the emergency "E 

General Disosway. When we go back to below a 95-wing, if we 
do, why then we will turn it back, sir. It is a temporary station, 
10-year life. 

The Cuamman. Ten-year life? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. This is a temporary station ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. And no permanent buildings there ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And if you go down below 95 wings, you would 
turn it back; is that correct ? 

General Disosway. Depending on how far down we go. I don't 
know which ones we would turn back. 

General Myers. If we go below 95 wings, sir, this would be one 
of the stations we now estimate we would not retain on an active status, 
sir. I think the Congress will determine the policy of whether we 
would dispose of this again or would we retain it in an inactive status. 

The Cuairman. All right. We will have a little voice. 

Mr. Core. Will this be used for commercial flights at all? 

General Disosway. There are no commercial flights into Big 
Spring. When we do have that problem in some of them we are 
opening, where possible, we are letting the commercial flights continue 
in the field. 
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Mr. Sasscer. General, when you recapture these airfields, do you 
have to pay them any compensation in connection with recapture / 

General Disosway. General Myers. 

General Myers. We pay them, sir, for any improvements that have 
been put on the installation since it was turned over to the owning 
authcrity. 

Mr. Sasscer. Regardless of whether those improvements are usable 
by the Air Force? 

General Myers. If we recapture those, sir, we have to pay for 
them. If we are going to use them, we have to pay for them. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now 

Mr. Tower. Do those costs show in these figures? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. General, I see you have five family housing units, 
$12,400. Are those 1,080-square-feet houses ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that is the figure we put in the bill, $12,400? 

General Myers. $12,400 for the 10-year-life type construction. 

The Cuatrman. That is right? 

General Myers. Yes. 

The CHarmrman. And that is what Congress established as the 
maximum cost ? 

General Myers. That is the estimated cost, sir, established by the 
Corps of Engineers for this type of construction. 

The CuHatrMan. Now, what items were left out ? 

General Disosway. No. 14, sir. Base supply and administrative 
offices. 

The Cuarrman. What else ? 

General Disosway. No. 17: Air base group headquarters. This 
is, again, another one of those problems of keeping the funding as low 
as possible. These are requirements. If you don’t put your admin- 
istrative offices in these buildings, you are going to have to put them 
in some other ones. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right? 

General Disosway. Crowd them or throw them out. 

The CuatrmMan. Use something else? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The Cuamman. What is the pleasure of the committee of making 
vhe full amount available of $3,133,000 ? 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuatmrman. Yes. 

Mr. Tower. Is there a complete justification, General, for the con- 
struction or the building of acommissary at this base ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. How big a town is Big Springs? 

General Disosway. I believe it is about 15,000, sir. 

The Cuamman. How close is this place to it ? 

General Disosway. Three or four miles. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

General Disosway. Three miles. 

Mr. Tower. Three miles. 

The Cuamman. Why wouldn’t the business facilities accommodate 
this small group that is being trained there, without building a com- 
missary ? ; 
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General Myers. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Teusink is here and is an 
expert on commissaries and our program in that respect. 

Colonel Trvstnx. Colonel Teusink from Supply and Service. 

The Cuarmman. All right, Colonel, answer Mr. Towe’s question, 
as to why you need to build that facility. 

Colonel Teustnx. The commissary for construction is one for the 
handling and storage and issue of subsistence to troops, not a resale 
store. This is a commissary. 

The Cuamman. It is what? 

Colonel Trustnx. This is a commissary and not a commissary store. 
It isnot resale. This is for storage and issue to troops. 

The CuarrMan. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Bares. This is a warehouse ? 

Colonel TrusinkK. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the committee approves—— 

Mr. Core. Let me ask what is the physiological training building ? 

General Disosway. Before we put them into the jet aircraft to go 
to these high altitudes, we have to put them in pressure chambers 
and give them a complete testing of whether they are going to get 
the bends and that sort of business before we can trust them in the 
airplane. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, we approve $3,133,000. Now 
members of the committee 

Mr. Exston. May I ask a question there of the general ? 

The CHarmman. Yes. 

Mr. Exsron. What proportion of your students who are assigned 
to your fighter squadrons for fighter training are trained in jets and 
what proportion in the conventional type ¢ 

General Disosway. Sir, we only have a few conventional airplanes 
left at Craig Field. Within a year we won’t be training any more con- 
ventional fighters. 

Mr. Eston. You are intending to eliminate them entirely ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The CruamrmMan. Members of the committee, we have a very impor- 
tant bill and one of the first items is an amendment that I had the 
Banking and Currency Committee put in the bill, in reference to 
whenever the President takes property, where it is going to be dis- 
posed of, or acquisition, he has to get the clearance of the two Com- 
mittees on Armed Services. I want to compliment the general. You 
are presenting your case magnificently. I know how tiresome it is. 
So I am going to ask the committee to take a recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. I want all the members to be here. Let’s be 
here and do our job as well as the general is doing his. Thank you, 
General. We will see all of you tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m the following day.) 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinsen (chairman) 
presiding. 
The CuatrMan. Let the committee come to order. 
This is a continuation of the hearing on the publie works bill. 
Now, General, where did we leave off yesterday when we recessed / 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY—Resumed 


General Disosway. Mr. Chairman, we had just finished Big 
Spring, which is to be a single-engined advanced jet station. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. We finished the jet training base / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, where is the next item in the bill? 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that 
Big Spring, Bryan, Clovis, Laredo, Laughlin at Del Rio, Luke at 
Phoenix, and Williams at Chandler all have exactly the same mission. 
They will have the same number of aircraft, the same number of 
students, and the-—— 

The CuarrmMan. Same number of installations? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s see if you are justified —— 

General Disosway. I just wanted to point out that these are the 
same, before we start through them. 

The Cuarrman. All the same? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. The same installations, the same number of stu- 
dents, the same number of planes, and the same type of training? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now let’s catch them in the bill. We 
will see. That helps some. In the bill where is the item? 

Mr. Smart. Page 57. 

General Disosway. Bryan is on page 57 of the bill, and C-8 of the 
book, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Fifty-seven of the bill. Oh, yes. Air Force Base, 
Bryan, Tex. What page in the book is it ? 

General Disosway. Page C-8, sir. 

This is another one of those stations where we have already received 
some authorization. There is $1,900,000 needed. When that is added 
to what we have, that gives you $5,341,000. 
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The Cuarrman. In what status are these stations? Were they ( 
deactivated or were they in some kind of life before the emergency 
arose / 
General Disosway. Big Spring, sir, was activated. Bryan is going : : 
to be activated. Clovis will be activated. Laredo will be activated. se 
Del Rio will be activated. Luke we have already activated, and Wil- ho 
liams has been used since the end of the war. a 
The Cuarrman. And they were all used for that purpose durmg [| 1. 
World War IT? 4 
General Disosway. They were all used for flying training; that is [| — 
correct, sir. S of 
The Carman. And how much in facilities did you have there dur- A 
ing World War II? I am leading up to why you have to build so 4 
much there now. What became of it? 4 
General Disosway. In most cases, sir, many of the buildings were : 
removed. The runway systems which were built for World War II 4 
aircraft are not long enough. 4 
The Cuarman. That is right. - i 
General Disosway. For the jet airplanes. : 
The Cuarrman. That is right. And you are making them now from 3 
5,000 to 8,000 feet long? s al 
General Disosway. highty-cight hundred, sir. 7 
The Cuarrman. Eighty-eight hundred. ; 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. All right. But the bulk of the buildings on all 
these stations was sold ? il 
General Disosway. Either that or they had to be rehabilitated. We 
have taken the buildings that are there and we are building the bases : 
up to the same level so that we have the same facilities at each one ; } 
of these bases. Consequently, each one will be slightly different. .o 
The Cuarrman. And there will be trained approximately 540 men oe 
in each station ? e 
General Disosway. No, sir; approximately 428 students at each one a i 
of these. / 
The Cuatrrman. Four hundred and twenty-eight students? : | 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
The Cuatrman. At each station ? ' 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. bg | 
The Cuarrman. And that will continue right through. What type ; | 
of buildings are you constructing—25-year or 10-year ¢ : 
General Disosway. The only base here that is a permanent base is 
Williams. The rest are 10-year, sir. 
The CuHatrman. Now let’s assume that we maintain a 95 wing. 
You will continue to have to use those stations during the maintenance 
of a 95-wing program ?¢ 
General Disosway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
The CuarrmMan. Then if Congress decides to go below 95, you will 
begin to cut down some of those stations ? 
General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 
The CuHarrman. And that applies to some of the other training 
schools ? 
General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 
The Cuatmrman. As long as we have 95 wings, why you have to 
keep this number for jet pilot training in operation ? 
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General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarman. Let’s read these items a little and let’s see what 
you are doing on it. We don’t want to build too much, but we want 
to build enough so you can carry on your training. We just don’t 
want to go to building and to use all your money up in building 
houses, and so forth. We want to use a little of it to buy airplanes. 
Mr. Rivers. Before you start on the buildings, Mr. Chairman, may 
ask him one question? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. I notice the Govermment owns the entire 1,916 aeres 
of land, General. 

General Disosway. At Bryan, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. Is that true of each of these bases? 

General Disosway. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all right, then. 

The Coarrman. We will find out about each one. 

Now let’s see, now. How much have you previously appropriated 
in the °51 bill, the last supplementary bill ? 

General Myers. $3,441,000, sir. 

The Cuairman. Then that is going to make this station cost around 
about, close to $8,000,000 ? 

General Disosway. No, sir, $5,341,000, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is the total cost? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Criarrman. Oh, that is right. So this item—we are only carry- 
ing in this appropriation $1,900,000. 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Now let’s see these items, what you 
have here. You have to buy 160 acres of ground for the extension of 
your runways. 

General Ditsosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Cold storage—now you haven’t anything in this 
item, or in any of the other items, for houses? 

General Disosway. Sir, there were houses there that we are re- 
habilitating. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. All right. Now it looks like to me 
now-—of course, you have to have a place to train your pilots and 
handle these jets. You have eight stations for that, set aside for 
that. There are going to be fowr-hundred-and-some-odd students at 
each place. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHatrman. And you set up a project identical at each one 
of them in expenditures. Now that is rather unusual, isn’t it? Be- 

cause some station may not need the same things the other stations 
need. : 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman, I believe you misunderstood me. 
I said they are not all the same in expense. What is being built there 
brings all the stations to the same level. 

The Cuareman. All ri ight. 

General Disosway. They are all different in expense, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now let’s take the next one. What is 
the next one now ? 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tower. The item 14, General, at Bryan, is a crash station, 3,000 
square feet, at $4 a square foot. I notice at Big Springs crash and 
structural fire station, considerably larger in square footage, but the 
price per square foot is almost three times. Can you explain that 
difference / 

General Disosway. The one at Big Springs, sir, I believe, is on the 
base, and these others at Bryan are ‘for the auxiliary fields. Yes, sir. 
At Bryan these are for the auxiliary fields, and they are just little 
shacks out there. The other is on the base and handles both the crash 
and the structural fire fighting. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him one question ? 

The CHairmMan. Go right ahead, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. General, let me ask you this, with reference to 8, 9, and 
10: I note there you have fuel storage underground in items 8 and 9 
and fuel storage above ground in item 10. The cost of fuel storage 
above ground seems to be greater than the cost of fuel storage under- 
ground ; is that correct ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir. One item pertains to gallons and the 
other to barrels, sir. 

General Dtsosway. 150,000 gallons and 20,000 barrels. 

Mr. Hess. It is $4 on a barrel ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. And the other figures are $3.60 per gallon; is that 
correct / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Won't it be advisable to put all of these new fuel-storage 
tanks underground, rather than build them above ground now ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir ; it would, but the expense of putting it 
underground is far greater than above ground. The reason we put it 
undergr ound is to cool the fuel before we put it in the airplane. The 
jet fuel has to be cooled before it gets in there. So you run it from 
above ground down through the underground and then into the 
aircraft. 

The Cuairman. Well, stations this far away, like in the Southeast 
t here—— 

Mr. Rivers. Southwest. 

The CHatrman. Southwest are not going to be subject to many 
attacks. 

Mr. Rivers. They couldn’t find them in Texas anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask him one question 4 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. What isthat 17? Is that a new name for a gymnasium / 

General Disosway. No, sir. That is the same building that was 
at Big Springs, sir. We have to test these pilots. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, I see. 

General Disosway. In high-pressure chambers before we send them 
up to extreme altitudes. 

The Cuairman. Now I want you to put it in the record again be- 
cause I forgot it, how long a traming course will this student stay at 
the jet-—— 

General Disosway. Six months, sir. 

The Carman. All right. 
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Mr. Rivers. They go right from the North American into this 
school ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. , 

The CHatrmMan. Without objection, we approve $5,344,000 for 
Bryan. 

Now let’s get all of these out of the book right now. Where is your 
next one? 

General Disosway. Clovis is on page C-17 of the book and page 58 
of the bill, sir. 

The CuarrmMan, Clois Air Force Base, is that it / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. Seventeen. That is identically the same operation. 

General Dtsosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why are you establishing a pistol range there and 
not establishing a pistol range over in the other place / 

General Disosway. We have one there, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. You are teaching these officers how 
to handle small arms as well as how to fly a plane / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. They have to know how to handle al! 
of them. 

The CuarrMan. What type of arms are they familiar with? Is it 
just pistols and rifles or do they go to machine guns ¢ 

General Disosway. In this school, sir, they learn the pistol and the 
rifle. When they get to the crew schools, they learn about machine 
guns that they are going to use on the aircraft. 

The Cuatrman. Here is what has worried me somewhat: Then 
does an Air officer know how to use a pistol, a rifle, a machine gun, if 
it becomes necessary for him to use it 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. They all can nse it 4 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatreman. And you are not only qualifying him as a man 
who has the ability to fly an airplane, but he can fight on the ground 
if it becomes necessary / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. He can support the infantry if it becomes neces- 
sary ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think he testified yesterday that that is the reason 
that they require them to be assigned for + years. If they bust out, 
they go back as an airman. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotr. Would you explain to me, General, why the Budget 
Bureau eliminated a number of items requested for Bryan, such as 
fuel storage, administration buildings, hangars, and so forth, and 
allowed similar items for Clovis? 

General Disosway. Sir, those zeros there show we already have 
the money and are building it. That was in the fourth supplemental, 
sir. 

The CHarrMan. $3,444,000. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. We already have those. 
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The Cuamman. And we are just carrying the authorization. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. To keep the record straight. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, in this, you did not have any money in the 
second supplemental ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The CuarmMan. That is right. So, the budget allowed the full 
amount, of $4,670,000 ? 

General Disosway. That is the appropriation, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That is the appropriation. 

General Disosway. We are asking for the authorization of $4,- 
752,000, 

The CHatrMAn. What item in here did the budget not allow any 
money for? 

General Disosway. Item No, 18, sir, $77,000 for maintenance and 
supply group headquarters. 

General Myers. And utilities. 

General Disosway. And a reduction in the utilities. 

The CuatrmMan. That is the administration building? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And this is a 10-year construction ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Well, now, you already had this type of training 
there, and you got along pretty well in World War IT without an 
administration building. Can’t you get along with it now? Why 
shouldn’t all we appropriate now be $4,670,000 for the time being, 
General ? 

General Disosway. That—— 

The CHatrman. You see, if we give you all this money now, we 
will not have the benefit of having you up next year, and you made 
such a profound impression with your thorough knowledge and have 
taught us so well that I want to make this lesson continue. So, I 
suggest we make it 4,670,000, and you will get along pretty well. 

Without objection, we will make it $4,670,000. 

Mr. Kitpay. I might say the chairman needed this indoctrination 
on the Air Force. He is pretty well up on the Navy. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now take your next item. 

General Disosway. The next item is Laredo, sir, page C-47 in the 
book and 60 of the bill. 

The Cuatrman. Now, this is a little bit different because it involves 
a municipal airport. 

General Disosway. This was a flying school during the war, sir. 
Then after the war it went back to the city of Laredo. We are merely 
recapturing it. 

The CHarrman. Is it now being used as a municipal airport? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Coatrman. Then you are going to have a municipal airport 
and this highly specialized training being carried on on the same 
field; is that it? 

General Disosway. It depends on the amount of traffic, sir, as to 
what they will let go in there. 

The Carman. Who is the boss down there? The municipality 
or the Air Force? 
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General Disosway. The Air Force, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The Air Force is the boss? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The Air Force can order commercial planes off the 
field ¢ 

General Disosway. They can do that, sir, but they don’t without 
good reason. 

The Cuarman. Well, I understand. If it interferes with your 
training ? 

General Disosway. If it comes to the danger point, then the air- 
lines are perfectly willing to get out. In many of our stations we 
are allowing regular-scheduled airline runs to come in, such as at 
Bryan and here at Laredo. General Harper and the CAA get together 
and iron that out to their mutual satisfaction. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is there a major line at Laredo? 

General Disosway. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Kiipay. I don’t believe there is. 

General Disosway. There won't be very many into Laredo. 

Mr. Kitpay. Braniff at one time went in there. 

The CuHarrman. And this has been turned back by the municipality 
to the Air Force? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. And it is being used jointly? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the use by the commercial airlines will not 
interfere with your training? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. We will make arrange 
ments so that it doesn’t. 

Mr. Rivers. For the record, may I ask him one question about that ? 

Before you do this, however, you send a task force down there and 
work out with the municipality everything to the satisfaction of the 
Air Force and the municipality, or whomever operates it, before you 
attempt to go in there; don’t you? 

General Disosway. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted the record to indicate that. 

General Disosway. Oh, yes, sir. The city may not want us there; 
so we have to go down there and see first. 

Mr. Rivers. If they don’t want you, you don’t go out there? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Now, the budget left out the hangar facilities. 
You have hangars there now because the commercial lines are using 
them and there is bound to be some hangars in there. 

General Disosway. I would regret very much Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrman. Was there any money—there is no money for this 
in the second supplemental ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. That is right. So they left out the hangars. 

General Disosway. And the physiological-training building. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Disosway. I would regret it very much if we didn’t put 
those in because they are very important, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s see. You have family quarters there— 
five family quarters. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Why is it necessary to build family quarters near 
this town ? 

General Disosway. General Myers, I believe you can answer. 

General Myers. The five sets of family quarters, sir, was a ground 
rule of the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget 
as allowance on the semipermanent stations to take care of those 
personnel who are required to live on the base and be on duty 24 hours 
a day. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire if there is any connection 
between your need for auxiliary fields and the fact that there is joint 
use of this main base with commercial lines? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Cote. There is no connection whatever ? 

General Drsosway. We need—— 

Mr. Core. In other words,-are you getting away from the main 
base 

General Disosway. No. 

Mr. Coxe. Getting your activity away in order to accommodate the 
commercial lines using the main base ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Now, when this field was used during the war for train- 
ing purposes, didn’t you have outlying fields at this base and others 
where you are asking for outlying fields? 

General Disosway. Sir, Laredo, in the Second World War, was a 
flexible gunnery training school. They flew B-17’s off the main base 
and had no auxiliary field. 

Mr. Corr. Is that true with respect to all of these bases in this ad- 
vanced SE category, where you are asking for auxiliary fields, that 
during the war they had no auxiliary fields ? 

General Disosway. Some of them did, sir. For instance, Bryan had 
auxiliary fields, but they were only sod fields and on a leased basis. 
With the new-type aircraft we have to put concrete on the fields for 
the jets, and that is why we are buying them. 

The Cuarmman. Then you say that these auxiliary fields are not 
being forced on account of the joint utilization by the commercial 
lines ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well if the general 
would explain what an auxiliary field is and what it is used for in 
connection with a field where you have flying training. 

General Disosway. These boys that come to this school have been 
checked in the T-6 trainer airplane. When they first get there, as I 
explained yesterday, they go into the T-28 airplane. To get the traffic 
away from the main field, they put them in an airplane, take them out 
to an auxiliary field, and shoot the landings there. So you need one 
field for the T-28’s and then you need another auxiliary field for the 
jets, to get away from the main airdrome, because your congestion 
there will be such that you won’t be able to handle all of your students. 

The Cuamman. I see here a very interesting item for “Family quar- 
ters,” $12,400. The Navy was $16,500. That included furniture and 
utilities. Now, what is your $12,400? 

General Myers. $12,400, sir, is for the 10-year-lifetype construction 
and does not include these additional appurtenances. 
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The Cuairman. It does not include utilities / 
General Myers. It includes the utilities in the area of the quarters. 
It does not include any furniture or fixtures of that kind. 
The CuarrMAn. Then this is just for the net building of the house ¢ 
General Myers. That is right, sir. 
The CuarrMan. It doesn’t include—and it may run equal with that 
of the Navy’s, of $16,500, which included these other items / 
General Myers. No, sir: I don’t think it will run that high. It 
4 includes the same thing, I believe, as the Navy item, but does not in- 
P clude the furniture, sir. 
: Mr. Cour, Is the Navy item temporary construction ? 

The CuarrmMan. No; the Navy item is permanent construction. 

Mr. Cote. Then it would be difficult to measure the two, to balance 
the two. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. One is permanent construction and this item is tem- 
porary ¢ 

General Myers. That is right, sir. We call this semipermanent, 
sir. We don’t call it temporary. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, now, the budget left out these two items 
and I think we could follow the budget. They scrutinized this very 
carefully. I suggest we make it $8,577,000. 

Without objection, that is what we agree to. 

Mr. Rivers. What are you going to do for these personnel who are 
required to live around the clock on this base, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. We are taking care of them in fine shape. These 
buildings don’t have anything to do with those. 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarrMan. Now, General, you are doing fine now. Don't 
go toarguing. We are not going to hurt you. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, let him make his statement. 

Mr. Kinpay. We want to hear what he has to say. 

The Cuatrman. I know what he is going to say. Tle is going to 
complain about us not giving him the other item. We are leaning 
over backwards and where you can get along without a little some- 
thing—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let us give him a fair trial before we convict him. 

The CuAtrmMan, You just watch us. 

What is your next item? 

General Disosway. Laughlin, sir, page C-—50 in the book and 60 in 
the bill. 

Mr. Coxe. Let me ask, General—you might not be in a position to 
answer it, but seeing so many items for these air bases cover ing large 
acreages all loc ated down in a section where the Nation derives its 
supply of beef, is there any relationship between the fact that these 
airfields are down in that cattle section and the current shortage of 
beef ? 

General Dirrosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Cots. There isn’t any. 

General Disosway. No. 

The Cuairman. Wait one minute. Pardon me, members of the 
committee. I haven’t found the place in the bill. 

Mr. Cote. Bottom of 60, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Page 60, line 23 
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The Cuarrman. Yes, I got it. 

Now $13,701,000. 

Now examine the breakdown and let’s see what they did there. 
They allowed them $12,812,000. Now what did they leave out in 
there? 

General Disosway. That is, again, the hangar, sir. 

The Cuamrman. What number? 

General Disosway. Line 19, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Nineteen. 

General Disosway. And the wing headquarters, line 30. 

The Cuarrman. How many hangars have you down there now ? 

General Disosway. Just a soon, sir. There are no hangars there, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You haven’t any hangars. Of course, 
you have to have them. 

Without objection, we approve $13,701,000. 

Now take your next. 

General Disosway. The next one is Luke. 

The Cuatrman. The next one is where? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, just as a matter of curiosity, I wonder 
why you denied the hangars to the other base and then include them 
on this base, sir. 

The Cuatmman. They have hangars at the other base. 

General Disosway. Laredo has a hangar, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. Let’s get along. 

The CuHarrMan. We are dealing square with them. We are not 
going to cut anything that shouldn’t be cut. 

General Disosway. Luke is page 61 of the bill, line 11, and C—58 of 
the book. 

The CHatmman. Without objection, we approve the full amount. 

Mr. Corr. Wait. This is all on leased land. This is all to be on 
leased land ? 

General Disosway. All except 54 acres, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. What? 

General Disosway. All except 54 acres. 

Mr. Corr. Well, this capital investment, is that to be put on the 
Government-owned property or on the leased property ? 

General Disosway. I can’t answer that, sir. 

General Myers. The leased land is long-term leased land at a nom- 
inal consideration, sir. 

The Cuairman. It is cheaper to lease the land in this instance than 
to own it. 

General Myers. We get it for $13 a year, sir. 

The Crarmman. $13 a year. Well, that is as cheap as you can 
buy it. 

Mr. Coir. How much can you buy it for? 

General Myers. I don’t know the price. It would probably be on 
the order of $100 an acre, say. 

Mr. Kitpay. For how many years is your lease ? 

General Myers. It is a long-term lease, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Well, you plan to use it for 10 years because you are 
putting 10-year-life structures on it. If you rent it for $13 a year and 
you can buy it for $100, how do you figure it is cheaper to rent it 4 
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General Myers. This is $13 for the entire lease. 
Mr. Cote. Oh, for the entire acreage ? 

General Myers. It is‘2 nominal lease. 

The Cuatrman, Without objection, we approve Luke. 

Mr. Kitpay. What do you mean by long-term, General? Ninety- 
nine years ¢ 

General Myers. Renewable indefinitely, on our option, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Take the next one. 

General Disosway. The next one is Williams Air Force Base, page 
64 in the bill, line 6, and page C-98 in the book ; $1,252,000. 

The CnarrMan. Yes; 98 in the book. Now you lease all that land, 
too, 3,662 acres. You lease the entire field? You have the same kind 
of situation there ¢ 

General Myers. This is a dollar-a-year lease, sir, for 99 years. 

The Cuaman. Without objection, we approve $1,252,000. 

ute is your next one, general ¢ 

Mr. Cote. Who is the landlord ? 

General Myrrs. The city. 

General Disosway. The next, Mr. Chairman, we have four observer 
stations. 

The Cuairman. Now wait 1 minute. That finishes all of your pilot 
training stations / 

General Disosway. That is all the single-engine pilot jet stations; 
yes, Sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. What is your next? 

General Disosway. Next we have four observer stations. Elling- 
ton Air Force Base is the basic observer: that is, navigator station, 
and Connolly, Harlingen, and Mather will be identical stations turn- 
ing out navigators and bombardiers for Strategic Air Command. 
Ellington will turn out navigators for MATS, ‘combat cargo, and 
special machine aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. What part of Texas is Ellington in? 

Mr. Kiipay. Houston. 

General Disosway. Houston. 

The CuatrMan. What is your first item ¢ 

General Disosway. I would like to take Ellington first, sir 

The Cuairrman. Where is it in the bill ? 

General Disosway. Page 59 of the bill, line 6, and page C-25 of 
the book. 

Mr. Rivers. I hope Texas never secedes from the Union. We will 
do away with the Air Force. 

The Cuatrman. Wait. 

General Disosway. This is already an active base, sir. It has been 
reactivated since the war. We only need $706,000 down there. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection—— 

General Disosway. Twenty-five-year construction 

Mr. Corr. Let me inquire, Mr. Chairman, about this land situation. 
The Government has been leasing it since 1916? 

Mr, Price. No, the Government has owned it. 

General Myers. Government-owned. 

Mr. Brooks. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-two acres. 

Mr. Rivers. You better take it while they have the chance. 

The CuatrMan. All right. What is your next one? 
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General Disosway. The next one is Connolly Air Force Base, page 
58 of the bill, line 21 and page C-20 of the book. Now, as I said before, 
Connolly, Harlingen, and Mather will all be the same. They will 
have a total of 102 aircraft there for observer training. 

Mr. Cote. What is the land situation there? That is all leased, 
apparently. 

General Myers. Sir, the land situation there is not as shown in the 
book. ‘That is incorrect. There are 1,566 acres of land which is Gov- 
ernment-owned. It was donated in 1948. 

The Cuarrman. Fifteen hundred and what? 

General Myers. Sixty-six acres, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Donated ? 

General Myers. Donated in 1948. 

The CHarmman. Now let’s see. That is $12.788,000. Now this is 
a commercial field ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. This was one of our military basic 
schools and we are changing this to take on an aerial observer bom- 
bardier program and putting the basic out to civilian schools. 

The CuairmMan. Now the budget only allowed you $7,840,000. Take 
your item on page 21 and show what they left out. 

General Disosway. They left out item 19, sir, of $25,000. 

The Cuarrman. Item 19. 

General Disosway. Repair, and the utilities were reduced by $2,000. 
That makes your difference of $27,000. 

Mr. Price. You left out items—— 

General Myers. Sir, there is $4,911,000 that has been given approval 
of the committee. 

General Disosway. This is one of the bases we brought over here 
in March. 

The Cuatrman. They left out the repair shop and what else ? 

General Disosway. And reduced the utilities by $2,000, 

Mr. Smarr. $2,000, 

The Cuatrrman. You asked for utilities—— 

General Disosway. That makes a difference of $27,000. 

The CHarrMan. $27,000. 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

Mr. Rivers. What about your cold storage ? 

Mr. Swarr. Check; $27,000. 

The Cuairman. Any objection, members, to making the full amount 
of $28,000 available? 
Mr. Rivers. No objection. 

Mr. Wickrersuam. No objection. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, Connolly is approved. 

General Disosway. The next station is Harlingen, page 59 of the 
bill, line 23, page C-36 of the book. 

This was a base that was used during World War IT as a flexible 
gunnery school. 

The Cratrman. They made available $14,721,000. Now, this was 
completely abandoned; was it not? 

General Disosway. This was turned over to the city, sir. There 
are still many buildings on there that were recaptured. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what did the budget leave out of this item? 

General Disosway. We left out a high-speed, high-latitude training 
building for $400,000. The reason we left this particular item out is 
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that the trainer is being built by Link Aviation and will not be ready 
until sometime early in fiscal year 1953 or late 1952. So we didn't 
ask for the money to build the building before we got the trainer. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. You haven’t the plane yet. 

General Disosway. Pardon, sir? 

The Cuarrman. You haven’t the plane there ? 

General Disosway. It is a trainer that goes in there, but we wanted 
to get the authorization for it so when the trainer was produced we 
could come over and get the appropriation and put in the building. 

The Cuatrman. When will you get the trainer ? 

General Disosway. It will be sometime in the latter part of fiscal 
year 1952 or the first part of the fiscal year 1953. 

The Cuarmman. Well, then, I think the budget was sound on leaving 
it out. We don’t want to get the authorization too far in advance. 

General Disosway. I wouldn’t want to get the trainer and then not 
have a building to put it in. 

The Cuarman. You will get the building in time. The budget is 
sound on that. In other words, here is what is running through 
my mind: 

You don’t want vour authorization too far in advance of your appro- 
priation, but you want them far enough in advance for orderly plan- 
ning and preparation. We are here in session all the year. There is 
no trouble of getting clearance from the committee. The only trouble 
is down in the Denartment. You have more trouble in the Depart- 
ment than you do up here. It hes been approved once. There will 
ve no trouble. 

Without objection, we approve—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him about that Link trainer. Isn’t that a 
prototype job? 

General Disosway. No, sir: we have one out at Mather now. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that 4 

General Disosway. We have one at Mather now. This is to teach 
high-altitude and high-latitude navigation, up around the Polar 
regions. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, we approve $14,721,000. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Now, take your next one. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Johnson wants to be heard. 

Mr. Jounson. I think you ought to let them have this. It will be 
10 or 11 months when they get it, and then they have to make the 
preparation for the building. Otherwise, it will definitely delay them 
fora whole year. This isa very important machine in the program. 

The Cuarrman. He hasn’t the equipment that is going in there. 

General Disosway. We have it on order. 

Mr. Jounson. It is coming m a very few months, maybe in the 
spring. 

Mr. Ctementre. Mr. Chairman, you made a statement yesterday that 
you didn’t want the planes out in the open. 

The CuatrmMan. He said it will probably be 1953 fiscal before he 
gets it. 

Mr. Rivers. He just got through saying it is either on hand or on 
order. 

The CHarrman. This is 1952, a year in advance. 

Mr. CLemente. How long will it take to build that hangar, General 2 
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General Disosway. With the planning and the construction at 
Mather, it took approximately 5 months, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say this is an exceptionally specialized trainer ’ 

General Disosway. Yes; we are only going to have three of these. 

Mr. WickersHam. How much do they cost, apiece ? 

General Disosway. Right close to $1,000,000. 

The Cuatrman. Well, if it is the sense of the committee, we will 
give them the $15,462,000. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CHamman. Without objection, we approve the full amount. 

Mr. Rivers. The next base is Mather; Air Force Base, page 61 in 
the bill, line 15; and C—60 in the book. 

This is a presently operating base, and has been operating con- 
tinuously since the beginning of World War Ii. 

The CHairman. Now, wait one minute. Now, what page in the 
book ? 

Mr. Ciementr. C-61. 

Mr. Rivers. What page in the catalog? 

Mr. Suorr. C-—61. 

The CHamman. You had some appropriation on that; didn’t you? 

General Disosway. On Mather, sir? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Without objection, we approve the full amount. 

Now, what is your next one? 

General Disosway. The next station is Craig Air Force Base, page 5 
of the bill, line 3; C-—23 of the book. 

This is a pilot instructors’ school, and we also have there the re- 
mainder of the reciprocal engine, single-engine training. This is a 
base that was built in 1940, and has been active since that time. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Without objection, we will allow the full amount. 

Now, what is your next one? 

General Disosway. San Marcos Air Base, helicopter and liaison 
school, page 63 in the bill, line 4; and C-80 in the book. 

The Cuatrrman. Where is it in the bill? Oh, yes; San Marcos. 

General Disosway. This school is devoted to liaison and helicopter 
training, and mechanic training for the Army, helicopter training for 
the Air Force, and we have done some for the Navy. . 

The Cuairman. How many helicopter bases have you? 

General Disosway. This is the only one, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, iet’s see. How many helicopters have you 
in your organization ? 

General Disosway. We will have a total of 23 helicopters of various 
types there, from the heavy down to the light, and a total of 69 
liaison aircraft; a total of 5 YT aircraft, which are a little heavier 
than the liaison, and 10 administrative airplanes, for a total of 105 
aircraft. 

Mr. Corr. Where do the students come from ? 

General Disosway. They come from the Army, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. How long does it take to train a helicopter pilot 

General Disosway. I will have to get that. It is 10 weeks for a heli- 
copter pilot, and 26 for liaison. 
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Mr. Jounson. What is the difference ? 

The Cuatrman. Now, the budget only allows $71,000, but this is the 
only helicopter base. 

General Dtsosway. It is a light-type aircraft. 

Mr. Gavin. What isthe amount? $71,000? 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, we will approve $157,000. 

Take your next item. 

General Disosway. The next now are the fighter-bomber escort crew 
schools. There are three of these that will all be the same: Eglin, 
Foster, and Nellis. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of training? 

General Disosway. After the pilot—you asked the other day about 
one of the lessons 

The CHatrrMan,. One minute, General. 

. General Disosway. You asked the other day one of the lessons we 
learned in Korea. One of them is that we need a crew-training phase 
after they finish the pilot school. We had them during World War II. 
Then when we cut back aiter World War II we did away with the 
advanced tactical-type training before they went to the units. 

As soon as Korea occurred, we immediately had to start that school 
again. The first one we converted was Nellis. We went right to 
crew replacement for Korea in the fighters. We are now planning 
our whole program both for peace and war, that we not only turn 
out a basic pilot but we turn out a pilot that is capable of going out in a 
unit and use his airplane asa weapon. It takes away the burden from 
the tactical units which do not have the hours to spare. 

For instance, in the Air Defense Command they have to be on alert. 
They can’t be taking this fellow from a basic pilot up to where he can 
actually do his mission. They can retain his proficiency once they 
get him that way, but they don’t have the hours to spare to get him 
up there. The same is true of the Tactical Air Command; and the 
same is true of Strategic Air Command. 

The CHamMan. You propose to establish three bases for that 
training ¢ 

General Disosway. For the fighter-bomber training; that is correct. 
The first one is Eglin, which will be one of the fields down in the Eglin 
complex, where we own so much land. 

The Cuatrman. Now, where is that in the bill? 

General Disosway. That is on page 67, line 25, and page F-20 in 
the book. 

Mr. Rivers. F ? 

General Disosway. I mean C, sir. 

General Myrrs. F. Page F-20, sir. 

General Disosway. F-20. 

The CuarrmMan. Page 67 in the bill? 

Mr. Exston. Yes; at the bottom of the page. 

General Disosway. Page 67 line 25. 

Now, Eglin is included—this field is included with the entire appro- 
priation for Eglin. We will only use part of it, and ours is broken 
out as a training command installation. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, let’s see. 

Mr. Rivers. You left C altogether ? 

General Disosway. Just for this one we are going to F. It is in- 
cluded within all of Eglin. I want to take care of it now, before you 
get to F. 
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Mr. Brooks. Is that on F-20, or F-14? 

Mr. Smart. F-20. 

Mr. Brooxs. It is on 14. 

General Disosway. That is the total for Eglin, sir. The only part 
I am going to talk about is on pages 20 and 21, which are the training 
portion of it, as well as 22. 

The training portion of the $45 million you see there is $15,075,000. 

Secretary McConr. How far down does that carry ¢ 

General Disosway. There are 53 line items there. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s see. Why not then dispose of the whole item 
at the same time? 

Now, you are only addressing your remarks to one phase of the usé 
of Eglin Airfield; is that correct? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You give use the information in regard to your 
phase of it. Then why not dispose of that whole item, because we 
have to turn back to it again ? 

Mr, Kitpay. Why not keep the training phases in one spot? 

The Cmarman. All right; go ahead, and keep the training phase 
all together. What is Eglin Field going to be used for in training / 

General Disosway. There will be a fighter-bomber base, sir, where 
they will learn air-to-ground firing, air-to-air firing, dive bombing, 
rocketry, additional instrument flying, and additional formation fly- 
ing, so they can fit right into a tactical unit. 

We will have on the field T-33 jet aircraft, F-86A aircraft, B-26 
tow aircraft, and administrative aircraft. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to observe, Mr. Chairman, that the Air Force 
evidently is giving some thought and consideration to training these 
fighting squadrons and not placing all their thought and confidence in 
the B-36, as you did a year or so ago, when we had the hearings before 
this committee. 

The Cuarrman. Well, let’s don’t get into the B-36. But remember 
this 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you will admit that this evidence that is being 
presented here today is entirely different than it was when we had 
the B-36 investigation. I merely observed that; that is all. I merely 
comment on it. 

Mr. Rivers. You made your observation. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead and tell us now how much of the $45 
million at Eglin Field will be used for carrying out your training 
purposes ¢ 

General Disosway. $15,075,000, sir, authorization, and an appro- 
priation of $14,829,000. 

The CuarrMan. Then of the $45,549,000, $15 million of it is for 
training? 

General Disosway. Yes; $15,075,000. 

The CuHatrmMan. $15,075,000. 

Mr. Core. How many students will be there at a time? 

(Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Eisron. What is your personnel there ? 

General Disosway. There are—— 

Mr. Snort. Of course, Eglin is a huge place. You give them prac- 
tically the whole works there. 
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Mr. Exston. What is the total personnel there? 

(Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Exston. Now—— 

General Dtsosway. I will have to explain the difference in the course 
here, so that you will understand the difference in the personnel re- 
quirements : 

We have broken these schools down between the single engine ad- 
vanced, which I talked about, and now the fighter-bomber student. 
In the single engine advanced, you don’t have to maintain any arma- 
ment. These airplanes that we use at these three bases [indicating | 
will be firing, dropping bombs and rockets. So you have to have an 
entirely supplementary armament section over what you had in the 
other bases. Also, these students fly more hours per day, while they 
are there. They are already graduate students, and you can put more 
flying on each student and he will still assimilate the knowledge. 

Mr. Suorr. You have rocket launching there, General, too. 

General Disosway. Rockets from the airplanes to the ground; yes. 

Mr. Srort. Yes. 

Mr. Exston. General, are you acquiring any more land? You al- 
ready have almost a half million acres. 

General Disosway. No land. This will be one of the auxiliary 
fields that is now at Eglin, and we will build it up to a permanent 
field. 

The Cuairman. Now 

Mr. Exsron. I am not through. 

I want to ask a question or two. Now, a lot of money was spent 
on Eglin during World War IT? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Ersron. What is our total investment at the present time / 

General Disosway. I can’t answer that question, sir. I will have 
to ask General Myers. 

General Myers. $64,820,000 to date, including auxiliary fields and 
ranges. 

Mr. Extsron. Now, we are asked to spend almost the same amount 

addition. 

Mr. Kitpay. More than that. 

Mr. Exsron. Even more than that? 

General Disosway. Even more than that, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. What was your total personnel down there during 
World War II? It was even more than you are going to have now; 
wasn’t it ¢ 

General Disosway. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

I might say 

General Myers. We will have that figure in a minute, sir. 

General Disosway. I might say the reason we are anxious to get 
this school at Eglin and another place is the range problem throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Brooxs. General, while we are waiting on the figure 

Mr. Exsron. Wait. Let him finish the answer. 

General Myers. The peak load was approximately 10,000 personnel 
there at World War II. 

The Cuarrman. How much? 

General Myers. 10,000, sir. 
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Mr. Exston. And what will it be now? 

General Myers. (Off the record.) 

Mr. Exsron. Well, were any of the facilities at Eglin disposed ot 
after World War IT? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. They were all kept intact? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Euston. Why, then, do we have to spend so much money on 
new buildings / 

General Myers. Well, Eglin, of course, was, we will call. it, a 
temporary station. The main part of Eglin was built as a temporary 
installation in World War II. 

Mr. Exsron. You mean the buildings have worn out ? 

General Myers. Most of them; yes. The housing there, the 
theater-of-operation type of construction, is in very bad condition. 

Mr. Exston. How about the utilities ? 

General Myers. Utilities will require replacement in many cases. 

Mr. Exsron. So that this is practically all a replacement proposi- 
tion, rather than 

General Myers. No, sir. I wouldn’t want to leave that impression. 

Mr. Exstron. I mean—let me finish my question : 

It is replacement, rather than building something new, because you 
haven’t sold off anything; have you? 

General Myers. No, sir; we haven’t sold off anything. That is 
right, sir. We have some good structures at Eglin and we have some 
building now under way, the armament-test center there, for example, 
that is under construction now. But we also have a great number 
of temporary structures at the main base that are torn down and are 
worn out and beyond any further use. At this installation, the com- 
bat-crew training school 1s at one of the auxiliary fiields removed from 
the main base, about 12 miles, as I remember it. We are talking about 
the main base. 

Eglin consisted of the main base, and about nine auxiliaries. 

The Cuatmman. Now, can you indicate in the breakdown what 
portion of the $45 million will be used for the training purpose of 
the bombers, or the training that you carry on there? 

General Disosway. Yes; that is—— 

The Cuatrman. Call out the numbers. 

General Disosway. It is page F-20, F—-21, and F-22. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Then all of this money is in relation to your training program there / 

General Disosway. That adds up to $15,025,000; yes. 

The Cuatrman. Well, it adds up to $41 million, in my book, being 
appropriated. It adds up te—— 

Secretary McConr. No; that total includes the pages that pre- 
cede page F-20, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smart. 14 through 18. 

The Cuarman. I don’t find anything in my book showing where 
the $15 million is. What I am trying to do is find the $15 million. 

General Myrrs. Mr. Chairman, that figure does not show in the 
book. The $45,559,000 authorization shown on page 22 and the $41.- 
742.000 appropriation is the sum of all of the requirements at Eglin. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

General Myers. Beginning on F-14, sir. 
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The Cuatrman, That is what I thought it was. 

General Myers. The combat sent training school that we are talk- 
ing about now begins on page F-: 

General Disosway. F-20. 

General Myers. F-—20, sir, and totals $15,075,000 for authorization 
purposes. 

General Disosway. That is the 53-line items on those three pages, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is 53 items. 

Mr. Brooks. The sum total of all of the items on those three 
pages is 

General Drisosway. $15,075,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Disosway. For authorization. 

Mr. Jonnson. This activity that you are putting in now is in addi- 
tion to all you have had there before ? 

General Drsosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. You had all kinds of stuff there during the war. 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Bombing, gunnery, and everything. 

The Cuamman. You are asking for $45,549,000 “and the budget 
makes available $41,742,000, of which $15 million you are earmarking 
for training; that is correct ? 

General Dtsosway. That is correct, sir. 

The CrratrMan. I see. 

Then when we take up the item for the balance of Eglin—this is 
the only place Evlin appears in the bill; isn’t it ? 

General Disosway. No, sir; it will come in in the other commands. 

General Myers. It is the only page it appears in the bill. 

The Cuairman. This is the only place; F—22 is where it will appear 
in the book. 

General Myers. In the book it starts on page F-14, sir. It is just 
one item in the bill. 

The Cnarmman. All right. 

For the time being, then, we approve $15,075,000 for Eglin’s training. 

Mr. Hess. Just a minute, there, Mr. Chairman. I notice three items 
here that the budget hasn’t passed on. Are those items included in 
that $15 million ? 

General Myers. They are, sir. 

General Disosway. Sir— 

Mr. Hess. Item No. 36, item No. 40, and 

General Disosway. Item No. 43. 

Mr. Hess. Item 43. 

General DtsoSway. That is correct, sir. That is the difference 
between the authorization we are asking for and the appropriation of 
$14,829,000. 

The CuHatrman. All right. 

Now, go back to your next one, now 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, may [ inquire how it happens that in any 
of these bases where there is an item for a chapel, irrespective of the 
population at that base, the chapel is always for a 300-seat capacity ? 

General Myers. Well, sir, that is a ground rule that was established. 
We will provide a small chapel only at those places where we have no 
chapel at all. 
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Mr. Core. Well, but doesn’t it have any relationship to the popula- 
tion at the base ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir; it really doesn’t. 

Mr. SuHort. They are all standardized. 

_ General Myers. It isa very austere basis to provide one small chapel, 
sir. 

Mr. Corr. Is it cheaper to build a chapel of a standard size than to 
have variation in size to accommodate the need at the various localities / 

General Myers. Well, no, sir; it is no cheaper per square foot to 
build a chapel of all the same size; no, sir. 

Mr. Corr. There will be situations where a chapel of 300 capacity 
won't be large enough ¢ 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cote. And there will be cases where 300 capacity will be too 
large? 

General Myers. No, sir; not too large. We won't establish a chapel 
at a place that does not require a chapel of at least 300 seats. 

Mr. Corr. It doesn’t look like you follow the thing completely in 
your planning to have a chapel of the same size at all places, irrespec- 
tive of the capacity of the base. 

General Myers. No, sir; that is very arbitrary, sir. We do have 
chapel designs of several sizes. Initially our program was made up 
te place the chapels to accommodate the size of the force, but an 
arbitrary ground rule was established that we would provide a very 
minimum facility. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, if they can fill up every Sunday a 300 chapel, 
why, they are doing pretty good missionary work. 

Go ahead with our next one. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Is that the extent of the facilities you have for your service or do 
you also use drill halls and auditoriums ¢ 

General Myers. Well, that is the idea, sir: that this would be aug- 
mented by the use of drill halls, a gymnasium, a theater, or what not. 
The chaplain, speaking for the chaplain, has to have a place to hold 
communion service. He has to have a place to hold weddings, funerals, 
to hold interviews. That was the idea behind it. 

The CuHamrman. Now, take your next training facility. 

General Disosway. The next is Foster. 

The CHarrman. What page? 

General Disosway. Page 59 in the bill, line 9: and page C—64 in the 
book. 

The Cuatrman. Foster. $10,778,000. C—what ¢ 

General Disosway. I am sorry—C-27. Foster, at Victoria, Tex. 

This was a fighter school in the last war, and we are reactivating it. 
We have the range facilities at Matagorda, nearby, for this school. 

Mr. Gavin. What page in the book / 

General Disosway. C-27. 

Mr. Exstron. I notice in all these cases, nearly all of them at any 
‘ate, you are providing for a new control tower. 

Is that by reason of the fact that a new type of control tower is 
now needed, or the old towers are worn out ¢ 

General Disosway. It is for one of those two reasons, sir; either 
that the control tower has been removed, or the control tower that. is 
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now there will not hold the new communication equipment that we 

have in the airplanes for ground-air communication. 

Mr. Exston. In other words, you have today a tremendous amount 
of equipment that von did not have even in World War IT; is that 
right ¢ 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And the old towers are inadequate / 

General Disosway. We are into the VHF and UHF that we didn’t 
have in the last war. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any hangars there now / 

General Disosway. We have 34,822 square feet there, sir. 

The Cuamman. How many hangars does that come to/ 

General Disosway. That will be one hangar. 

The Cuamman. One hangar. The budget left out another hangar; 
didn’t it? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Cuamman. What was the population of this establishment dur- 
ing World War If, military / 

General Disosway. Around 3,000, sir, 

The CuarrmMan. How much is it going to be now ? 

General Disosway. When they get the full load of students, you 
will have | off record |. 

The Cuarrman. Well. then, you served during World War II with 
one hangar. 

General Disosway. Sir, we had more hangars in World War IT, but 
some of them have been torn down by the people at Victoria. 

The CuHairman. How many planes are going to be there ¢ 

(Reply off record.) 

The CuarrMan. Against what in World War II? 

General Disosway. You can’t compare the aircraft. We had the 
T-6’s there during the First World War. We are going to have jets 
there now. 

The CHainMan. Now 

General Disosway. As opposed to about the same number of T—6’s. 

The Cuarrman. Why are we extending the runways? 

General Drsosway. That is to take care of the jet aircraft that are 
going in, 

The Cuairman. I don’t see that in here. What number is that ? 

General Disosway. No. 1, sir. 

Mr. Cuemente. General, would you explain the item 16, “Paint 
and dope storage building”? 

General Disosway. That is the materials used on the airplanes, to 
repair the ailerons and paint them. 

Mr. Cote. What about the land ownership ? 

General Myers. Sir, this is non-Government owned. This installa- 
tion was disposed of without recapture rights. It was one of those 
few installations that could not be disposed of with recapture rights, 
and therefore we disposed of it without it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coie. Then, what have you there today ¢ 

General Disosway. Sir, we have runways there, and a few buildings. 

The Cuamman. That is all. 

General Disosway. And we also have full assurance from the city 
of Victoria that they are glad to have us in there, and they will make 
any deal that we desire. 
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The CuarrMan. Then all you have there today is ranway and some 
things that you couldn’t sell or tear down and leave ¢ 

General Disosway. A few of the things are left: that is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ArEeNps. How many acres? 

The CHarrMan. One thonaniid one hundred and winety-one. This 
is 10-year construction, or 25-year ! 

General Disosway. This is 10-year, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, for my part, I don’t like the idea of 
investing $10 million on leased land. 

The CHarrMan. Well, the policy was adopted 25 years ago, 30 years 
ago, by the old Naval Affairs Committee, that we w ould not make 
very large expenditures on leased property. It was a wise policy. 
It ought to be the policy of this committee with reference to the An 
Force, and in reference to the Army. 

If we invest our money on anything of a military character, the 
ownership of the property should be in the Government. So why 
not let the Department begin to negotiate, if you are going to spend 
$10 million with reference to the ownership of the 1.194 acres of 
ground? Because we might want to keep this place. We are not 
going to give these bases away in the next 3 or 4+ years. You just 
as well make up your mind on that. Because we have a bill that, as 
it stands today, it takes a special act of Congress to dispose of any one 
of these things. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who owns this land, General’ Is it the city of 
Victoria ? 

General Disosway. Sir, I don’t know. 

General Myers. Privately owned, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. What do they grow around there? What kind of land 
is it? 

General Drsosway. Cattle. 

General Myers. It is grazing country. 

The Cuamman. Well, there will be no doubt—the proper thing to 
do is to have the title. You need this field in that vicinity? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Then you ought to own the land. 

General Myers. We have an estimate of 

The Cuarrman. Is it the sense of the committee that the inquiry be 
made with reference to ownership of the land’ Without objec- 
tion—— 

Mr. Exsron. Let’s get the general’s answer. He started to tell us 
about it. 

Mr. Tower. He started to tell us something. 

The Cuarrman. I thought he finished. 

Mr. Tower. He wasn’t finished. 

General, do you know how much the Government sold it to these 
people for? 

General Myrrs. No, sir; I do not. We could find out, though. 

The CuHatrman. Yes; find out how much the liquidation of this 
field was. 

Mr. Suortr. What did we get it for ? 

The Cuarrman. When we sold out. Now we are going back and 
spending $10 million. Let’s see what we got when we sold out. 

General Myers. Yes. 
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Mr. Suorr. Get the selling price, and what it would. cost outright 
today. 

Mr. Brooks. I have been told it was very fine land down there; all 
around that vicinity. Isthat true? 

General Myers. Yes; it must be true at this price. 

Mr. Brooks. $150 an acre for good land is not high. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, that 1s some of the best grazing land in the 
country, down around Victoria. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, without objection we approve the item. We 
will look into the question of acquiring the land. It will have to be 
brought back before the committee for full consideration. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, we approve the full amount. 

Mr. Coir. My approval of the full amount is predicated upon the 
basis that you will acquire the land. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. And not lease it. 

The CuarrmMan. We will havea look into that again. 

Foster Field, Victoria, Tex., approved in the amount of $10,778,000. 

General Myers, the committee would like for you to look into the 
question of acquisition of the land that you are going to have; if you 

can’t get it through negotiation, then go into the courts on condemna- 
tion proceedings. Bring all the facts before the committee, before 
you go to conclude your consideration of the land. 

General Myers. Yes; we will furnish all that information. 

The CuHarrman. What is your next item, General ? 

General Disosway. The next is Nellis Air Force Base, at Las Vegas, 
Nev. Page 62 in the bill, line 1, and page 64 in the book. 

This, again, is a fighter-bomber school that has an additional mis- 
sion out there of training fighter-gunnery officers for the various tacti- 
cal units. They go out there and catch up on the latest techniques and 
the latest equipments, sir. 

This is an operating base, and has been operated since it was 
opened during World War II. 

Mr. Corr. This is to be a permanent base? 

General Disosway. This is a permanent base, sir. 

Mr. Corr. And you plan to continue to Jease the land for it? 

General Myers. This land item in here is wrong, sir. The proper 
figures—the total acres there are 3,312, sir, of which 472 are leased, 
2.840 are Government-owned, and the leased area is an ordnance area, 
sir. 

Mr. Snort. I hope, General, that as we take up every one of these 
items where correction is needed, that you be sure to inform the com- 
mittee. 

General Myers. We will, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. .You have done it in several instances. 

General Myers. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, you said this was an old base ? 

General Disosway. Yes; this is a base that has been in continual 
operation. They have hangars out there now. It is a matter of need- 
ing more to take care of the aircraft. The maintenance, now, has to be 
done at night, because of the heat out there during the day, if you 
can’t get them in a hangar. They rig up various contraptions to keep 
the sun off them, but you can’t work on an airplane out in Las Vegas 
with the sun hitting you during the day. 
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The Cuairman. That is right. The only place where you can work 
is inside the room, where you turn the wheel. 

$1,870,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you a question about the p Rriekey ty: I don't 
want this committee to rent any property owned by Mickey Cohen oui 
there. 

General Disosway. I think General Myers said we owned all but 400) 
acres, which was the ordnance area out there. 

General Myers. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Go to your next item, General. 

General Disosway. The next are intercepter schools. We have three 
of those. We will have three: Moody, Perrin, and Tyndall. These 
are to train the fighter pilots, the graduates of the flying school. 

The Cuamman. These are three schools at which you train the pilot 
to intercept airplanes ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, where are they located 4 

General Disosway. Moody, in Georgia, Perrin, in Texas, and Tyn- 
dall, in Florida. 

The Cuamman. Now, let’s take Perrin. It is right here on page 62 
of the book, right before me. 

General Disosway. 62, line 5, C-66 in the book. 

The CiatrMan. Start all over. Moody is the first one. 

General Disosway. Page 61 in the bill, line 20; page C-62 in the 
book. 

General Myers. The land item, sir, is wrong again. That is 
entirely Government-owned, That has recently been donated to us. 

The Cuarrman. That was a field during World War IT; was it not / 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Was it deactivated ? 

General Disosway. It was put on stand-by status, sir. We kept 
this field in pretty good shape. 

The Cuatrrman. You didn’t sell out this field / 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, let’s see what you are going to spend on it. 

General Disosway. Only $1,951,000, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How many students are going to be there? 

General Disosway. There will be (off record) students. sir. The 
book shows | off record], but there is a mistake between the perma- 
nent party and the students. 

The CHarrMaAn. How long do they train? 

General Disosway. This is a 10-week course, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How long has the person been in the service when 
he takes this training? 

Ge neral Disosway. We are going to have two types of students com- 
‘ing here; those from the jet units that are converting to the all- 

weather type, and the fresh graduates from the school. For those 
that are coming from the units and already are jet experienced we 
are going to run them through in about 6 weeks. For the graduates 
from the flying school it is going to take 10 weeks. 

The Crarrman. How long does it take for a boy from the time he 
went to Sampson or Shoemaker before he gets this training? 
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General Disosway. If he went into Sampson and went through 
Sampson and then went into the cadet school and what not, it would 
be about 18 months before he gets here. 

Mr. Arenps. How many ‘ 

General Disosway. About 18 months. 

The Cuairman. How many more months’ training there? 

General Disosway. Two and a half. 

The Cuatrman. Then 

General Disosway. Then he goes to one of the air defense units. 

The Cuatmrman. That is right. We will follow that later on. All 


right. 

‘Now, then, the budget allowed you $1,951,000. Without objection, 
we approve that item. 

What is your next item ? 

General Disosway. Perrin is the next item, page 62 in the bill, line 
5; C-66 in the book. This was a basic pilot-training station, that we 
are changing the mission to this. 

The Crarrman. We allow you the full amount. 

All right ; take your next one. 

General Myers. The land item is wrong in that one, too, sir. That 
land has just recently been donated. We own all of that, 1,205 acres. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s go. 

Mr. Wickrersuam. Next. 

Mr. Snorr. We appropriate the full amount. 

The Cnarrman. That is right. 

General Disosway. Tyndall is the next, sir, page 63 of the bill, line 
17, page C-89 of the book. 

This is at present in operation. We have in addition at Tyndall 
an air-controller school and an instrument school. So we have con- 
siderably more personnel there than we have at the new schools. How- 
ever, we already have the buildings there for them. 

The Cuatrman. What page on the bill? 

General Disosway. On the bill? 

The CHatrrman. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. Sixty-two. 

General Disosway. Page 63 on the bill, line 17. 

The Cratrman. All right. 

Now, let’s see: $2,036,000. 

General Disosway. $2,036,000; yes. That is just for operational 
facilities, now. 

The Cratrman. Now, the budget only allows you $928,000. 

General Disosway. Again, sir, that is that hangar. 

The Crarrman: That hangar costs 

General Dtsosway. $1 million. 

Mr. Snort. $1,006,000. They struck it out entirely. 

The Crairman. Have you any hangar there now? 

General Disosway. There are two hangars there now, sir, but they 
are not sufficient to proper!y take care of the number of aircraft we 
are going to have there. 

The Crarrman. You are going to have the aircraft—you have 
enough aircraft now to put in the hangar? 

General Dtsosway. Pardon, sir? 

The Cramman. Have you already the aircraft on hand? 

General Disosway. Yes. 
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Mr. Gavin. How many aircraft are you going to have there? 

Mr. Suorr. You have jets. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Exston. General, you don’t put all those aircraft in that hangar. 
do you? 

General Disosway. No, sir; just for maintenance. 

Mr. Exston. You just need the hangar for maintenance? 

General Disosway. Maintenance, engine change, and inspection. 

The Cuatrman,. This is down in Florida, and you can work all the 
year around out in the open. We are justified in having them out 
probably in Nevada and the desert. Re in Florida where the 
breeze is blowing all the time—lI think for the time being let’s defer 
this hangar. 

Mr. Suort. You have two, you say? 

The CHatrman. Without objection, we approve $928,000. 

Mr. Corr. Let me inquire what is a POL dock? 

General Disosway. That is the fuel and oil, sir, where they pump 
it into the truck and go out and put it into the airplane. They call it 
a dock. 

Mr. Cote. It isn’t near water. 

General Myrrs. This is barge delivery. 

General Disosway. They deliver all the gas and oil by barge, 
through this POL dock and down to the airfield. 

Mr. Gavrx. What are the weather conditions down there? 

General Disosway. Hot in the summer and frequent rainstorms, 
sir. 

Mr. Cote. I am just getting back to this hangar again, Mr. Chair- 
man. If the weather conditions are bad there—— 

The CHatrmMan. No, sir. I know Panama City quite well. The 
only thing disturbs me is, when you see a bulletin about a hurricane, 
how many hangars are going to be left on the ground. We are not 
going to hurt you. 

Mr. Core. I don’t understand the need for the oil dock, why you 
need it at Tyndall 

General Disosway. This is the only place we bring our fuel in by 
barge, sir. The others are delivered by rail. 

Mr. Core. That is it. Why do you have to bring it in by barge 
here? 

General Disosway. There is no railroad to Tyndall, sir. 

Mr. Corr. I am trying to find out. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. There is no railroad there, sir. 

Mr. Corz. And it can’t be trucked in? 

General Myers. It could be trucked in, but it is much more ex- 
pensive. 

That is the way it is done now. 

Mr. Snort. Yes, this is the cheapest way. 

Mr. Brooxs. You will save by having this. 

The Cuarman. What is your next item now? 

General Disosway. The next item is Randolph Field, the B-29 
crew school. 

The CuHamman. What 








General Disosway. Page 62 in the book, line 17, and page C-74 
in the book. 
The CHarrmMan. C what? 
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General Disoswar. Seventy-four, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Randolph Field. 

General Disosway. We are going to operate B-29’s down there in 
this school, on both sides of the field. This, again, is primarily for 
additional operational facilities and a few new barracks to take care 
of the personnel. 

The CHairman. Now the budget allowed you $4,826,000. They 
did not allow the construction of additional B-29 docks 

General Disosway. Sir, we got that in the last appropriation. This 
was another station that was on the other one. 

The Cuamman. All right. Then we approved $6,450,000 and the 
other has been taken care of ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. The $6,450,000 includes 
the other. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Evstox. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask about the motor 
pool item. I notice in a great many of these you have an item for 
motor pool, a new motor pool area. Now, are we to understand that 
at Randolph, which has been in operation for so many years, and is 
very modern, that you need a new motor pool area ? 

General Myers. ‘The—— 

General Disosway, Just a second, sir. 

I believe that the parking area is taken for the aircraft. They 
are extending that and they are taking that over. 

Mr. Exston. Is that what is meant by motor pool area ? 

General Disosway. To park the aircraft. The old motor pool is 
out. by the line and we are extending the ramp to park the aircraft, 
to put the bigger airplanes in. The motor pool is right in the middle 
of that. So now they have to build another place for the motor pool. 

Mr. Exstrox. So you are taking up part of the old motor pool area / 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Exsron. And that is why you need a new one? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s go, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. What is your next item, General ? 

General Disosway. The next two stations are Pinecastle and 
Wichita, the B-47 crew schools. 

The CHamrman. What kind of schools? 

General Disosway. The B-{7 is the new Boeing jet bomber. 

The Cuamman. Then it is training for operating bombers ? 

General Disosway. That is right. We take experienced crews from 
B-29’s, run them through the B-47 course so they can go out and 
fly the B—— 

The Cuairman. How many members constitute a crew ? 

General Disosway. Three, sir. 

The CuairnmMan. Just three in a bomber ? 

General Dtsosway. Yes, sir. 

The Coatmrman,. On this type bomber? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, in other type bombers how many members? 

General Disosway. Well, we have 11 in the B-29 and 13 in the 
B-36 and 11 in the B-50. 

The CHatrman. And in this type bomber—what type bomber 
is this? 
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General Disosway. This is the B—47 jet bomber. 

The CHarrmMan. B-47 jet bombers? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And it takes only three? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. They have to know—— 

The Cuamman. Give the designations of the crew. 

General Disosway. The pilot, co-pilot and the radar operator- 
bombardier. 

The Cuairman. Where is that in the book / 

General Disosway. Pinecastle—— 

The Cuatrman. Wait one minute. Where it is in the book? 

General Disosway. Page C-68, sir. In the bill it is page 62. These 
schools will both be the same, with B-47’s, T-33’s, and administra- 
tive airplanes. The line items on both Pinecastle and Wichita are 
the same since there is very little at each place, with the exception of 
runways. 

Mr. Cote. How about the land there / 

General Myers. The land there is city-owned, the 1,280 acres, is 
being donated to us. 

Mr. Core. Does the city own this 1,280 acres? 

General Disosway. Yes,sir. We havea recapture right on it. But 
they are donating it tous. They are going to donate that to us in fee. 
Mr. Suorr. This Wichita—— 

The Cuamrman. Pinecastle, page 62. 

Mr. Sort. Sorry. 

General Disosway. Page 68 of the book is Pinecastle, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that will give the Government all the land, then. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. You notice very little appropriation for these items, 
but this B-47 is about the hottest thing we have, Mr. Chairman, this 
new jet bomber. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you think of it, General ? 

General Disosway. The B-47 / 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Disosway. I have never flown it. sir, but it looks like an 
awful good airplane to me. 

Mr. Gavin. Is that the consensus of opinion in the air group now? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuatrman. Now let’s get back to the item now. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 

The CuHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. How much smaller, or larger, is that than the B-36? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. When was Pinecastle established / 

General Disosway. Pardon, sir? 

The Cuatrman. When was this air base established ? 

General Disosway. During the last war, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. 1943. 

The Cuatrman. Now you have maintained it, or did it follow the 
same history of the others ¢ 

General Disosway. Sir, there was practically nothing left there 
except a large runway. at 10,000- by 300-foot runway. 
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The Cuatrman. The balance of it was turned over to the commu- 
nity and sold out? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Al] the buildings, the hangars, and everything? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. What became of the utilities, the sewer system, 
and your waterworks system ¢ 

General Disosway. There were none there. 

General Myers. There was nothing there, sir. 

General Disosway. It was an auxiliary field. 

The CnatrwMan. You couldn't sell the runway / 

Greneral Myers. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. So that is all you kept. It was cleaned out lock, 
stock, and barrel ? 

General Mymrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. I notice you have another motor pool area here. They 
didn’t dig up the parking space, did they ? 

General Myrrs. No, sir. This was an auxiliary field. There were 
no buildings there. 

General Disosway, All that was there was the runway. 

General Myers. Just a runway and parking area. 

The Cuamman. Then you are going back home again and you 
want to lay out a progam that is going to cost $24,759,000 ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairnmay. The budget started you off with $9,527,000, is that 
correct ¢ 

General Myers. $14,558,000 previous concurrence by the committee. 

The Cuairman. Oh. We have already appropriated $14,000,000 
and now to make it a total of $24,000,000, you only need $9,000,000 ; 
is that correct? 

General Myrrs. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, we approve the item. 

Now-that is Pinecastle. Next, Wichita. 

General Disosway. Wichita, page 36 of the bill, line 24, and C—-93 
of the book. 

Mr. Snorr. That is a big one. 

General Myers. This is the same type station. We established this 
one right at the same place where they make the airplanes. 

The Cnatreman. It has the same history behind it, or has this been 
kept up? 

Mr. McConr. This is a new station. 

Mr. Smart. Brand new. 

General Disosway. That is a little different story than Pinecastle 
[ think General Myers better tell you about the negotiations on 
Wichita. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. Wichita is one of the bases that the 
cominittee previously gave concurrence on and which we have $32,- 
713,000 appropriated for. Part of that amount is for the acquisi- 
tion of the existing municipal Wichita Airport. So we will—— 

The CuarrmMan. Now when we gave sanction and approval of the 
$32,000,000, that was after the Congress or the House had passed 
the xppropriation bill, and to keep up the appropriation bill we 
just turned the pages and OK‘d it, is that correct ? 
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General Myers. No, sir. The committee gave mforuial concu 
rence to the construction at Wichita and we obtained an appropris- 
tion in this fourth supplemental, 

The Cuareman. That is right. 

General Myers. Subsequent to that, sir. 

The CuHatrman. You did? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairmin. I see. Then this will make a total of expenditure 
there of $37,145,000. You already had $32,000,000 and now you need 
$4,000,600 more. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we approve Wichita. 

Mr. Core. Is all of this construction to be put on land which the 
Government expects to acquire / 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. None of it will be on leased land ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. While we are on the subject of airfields in Kansas, | 
wonder if the Air Force has ever discovered that airfield located 
out in Kansas which the Secretary of the Air Force denied to Con- 
gressmen ever existed? I remember reading in the papér along about 
3 or 4months ago—— 

Mr. Smarr. Smokey Hill. 

Mr. Cote. A Congressman from Kansas went over to see the Secre 
tary of the Air Force to tell him about an airfield out in Kansas 
and asked him why he didn’t use that, and perhaps it was instead 
of this Wichita field 

General Myers. Is that Smokey Hill, sir ‘ 

Mr. Snort. Smokey Hill, at Salina. 

Mr. Cote. They have found it. 

General Disosway. It is there. 

Mr. Core. It was there all the time, of course, but did the Secre- 
tary realize that ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. May | ask: This is a B47 base, too ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the cruising speed and range of the B-47/ 

General Disosway. Take this off the record 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let it go. I will get it later. 

The CwHarrmMan. General, does that finish all of 7 your training 
facilities? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; I am through. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, on behalf of the committee 

Mr. Brooks. You have done a fine job. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, before you get to that, may I ask about 
Wichita? 

The CuHarrman. Yes, sir. 











Mr. Exstron. There is a big item of $8,650,000 for the purchase of 


the airport. 

General Myers. That is the item for the purchase of the sirport. 
sir, and is the best price we can arrive at after lengthy negotiations 
with the city. 

Mr. Etsron. What did it cost the city ¢ 
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General Disosway. How much did it cost the city, sir? 

Mr. Exsron. Yes. : 

General Myers. I haven’t the figures in my head, sir, on thu city’s 
investment in that airport. 

Mr. Exston. Now, wasn’t it built with Federal funds? 

General Myers. Part of it, sir. It is a combination of Federal 
funds, and the city had some funds in there. I will have to gut that 
information. 

Mr. Exsron. I think, Mr. Chairman, we ought to know how much of 
an investment the city had in it because this $8,650,000 is to be payable 
to Wichita, isn’t it ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McConr. I would like to explain to the committee—— 

The CuHarrman. Mr. McCone. 

Secretary McConr. What was done there. 

We negotiated with the city of Wichita to move from this location, 
which was their municipal] airport, to a new location, and to build an 
adequate municipal airport, which, in effect, cost them $8,650,000. 
That we paid to the city, and for doing that ‘they turned over to us 
this property. Now, I can give you the figures of the value of the 
property that we acquired, but it is several times the $8,000,000, 

The Cuarrman. Then we made a good trade? 

General Disosway. I would estimate in the order of 20 or 25 million 
dollars’ worth of existing facilities that are usable as part of this base 
that we are building. 

Mr. Exsron. Can we have all those figures put in the record ? 

Secretary McCone. Yes; we will submit a complete report. 

(The information is as follows:) 


WicuITa MUNICIPAL ATRPORT ACQUISITION 


The Wichita Municipal Airport is to be used for a B—-47 Combat Crew Train- 
ing School. As the name implies, this installation will be used for the train- 
ing of bombardment crews, but at the same time, it will be used for the combat 
development of the relatively new B-47 airplane. 

The Boeing factory, which manufactures the B-47 airplane is located on this 
base. The immediate availability of the facilities and know-how of the fac- 
tory will greatly accelerate the crew training and the development of the air- 
plane and will reduce maintenance costs. Experience in the B-86 program 
with the Consolidated-Vultee plant located on the airbase at Fort Worth, Tex., 
has shown that the time involved in establishing the combat readiness of modern 
bombardment aircraft can be greatly reduced by locating training operations 
adjacent to the factory. 

Consideration was given to the utilization of this airport by the Air Force on 
a joint use bisas with scheduled civilian airlines and other civil aircraft 
operations, 

The selection of Wichita Municipal Airport for the establishment of the 
Combat Crew Training School and the joint utilization of this airport was 
referred to the Airport Use Panel of the Air Coordinating Committee to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of such use. This panel concluded that the Combat 
Crew Training School should be located at Wichita Municipal Airport, and 
that joint use by civilian and military aireraft would become unfeasible as the 
Air Force program develops, due to the special characteristics of the aircraft 
and the type of activity to be conducted. This coincided with the Air Force 
views. The panel recommended that new municipal airport facilities be pro- 
vided at another location and that all civil users be moved from the present 
airport as rapidly as possible. 

In accordance with the findings of the Airport Use Panel, the Air Foree, the 
Civil Aeronauties Administration, and the city of Wichita prepared estimates 
of the cost to construct a new municipal airport in order to make available 
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to the Air Force the existing Wichita Municipal Airport. Estimates of cost 
of a suitable new facility are indicated as follows: 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration___.._.-...-____-_________ $10, 000, 000 
Tae, Rey te Pe mn ss a ee A ee --. 9,500,000 
TIS Ae ak a i eek es SIE Te 8 ,650, 000 


An agreement was negotiated with the city of Wichita, with the concurrence 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, making the Wichita Municipal Airport 
available to the Air Force, for the sum of $8,650,000. 

The money invested in the existing municipal airport, to date, is as follows: 


United States Government investment, 1936 to 1945: 
1 eae ee a Re RE SNS Sa, aaa SEEN See eR aI Oe $1, 179, 823. 00 
~ ‘ederal and FWA___-_.____-- sein Sree RE ay Lhe ee es Sctbtacs. , ah en, AO 
Civil Aeronautics Administration___.._..______________- i 402, 193.51 
PORCPOR) Aer MO i i a Ee 54, 669. 00 
Defenne Plant scormereon 2 cc sj a cl hte bs ies 995, OOO, OO 
Department of Commerce—Weather Bureau_____-_- 150, 000. 00 


7, 781, 766. 61 











Sedgwick County investment___ nowetinattay ra perres eee! a.m 50, 336.69 
CUES. 4r eee BORO SO sae 1, 281, 598. 77 





MOUGIS). Joe bt esl 3h passant 9, 113, 598. 77 


The estimated replacement cost at this time is approximately twice the original 
cost, or $18,000,000. In addition to the above costs, the United States Govern- 
ment has invested approximately $89,000,000 in the Boeing Aircraft Plant ad- 
jo‘ning Wichita Municipal Airport. 

The Cuamman. Then you felt justified that the trade that yon 
made was beneficial to the Government ? 

Secretary McConr. Exceedingly so, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan. Exceedingly. 

Secretary McConr. And I would like to point out to the committee 
one of the great advantages of this base: You will note it is a per- 
manent. base. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary McConr. And that it is at the field where you have the 
factory, the principal factory in which the B—47 is produced. 

Mr. Suorr. That is it. 

Secretary McCone. On one side of the field, and this base on the 
other. So it makes a very nice arrangement, such as we have at Fort 
Worth with the B-86. That is why we were very anxious to have 
this work out. It is very advantageous to us. 

The Cuatmrman. Now, General, there is one more item before you 
leave: 

On page 64 

Mr. Gavin. Before we go on, Mr. Chairman, I merely want to com- 
ment on General Disosway. He turned in a very fine performance 
here. He seems to know what he is talking about. In fact, he does 
know what he is talking about. He deserves the commendation of 
the committee for the fine performance in presenting his case. 

The Cuairman. He certainly does. I was going to try to do that 
when I got around to it 

Mr. Gavin. Once in a while a Republican likes to get a word in. 

The Cuairman. Now, this item is under the hearing of “training 
facilities in the bill,” on page 64, that you haven’t discussed : various 
loeations, $9,250,000. Do I understand we leave that out, then, in 
view of the fact you haven’t made any comments about it ? 
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General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we would like to discuss that item 
later. That is an item for overruns or deficiencies in our previous 
authorization. We would like to discuss all of those. We have sev- 
eral other items on the various categories at the end. 

The CuarrMan, All right; I see. Good. 

Now, General, on behalf of the committee, we want to thank you. 
You presented your phase of the bill in a very constructive 

Mr. Suorr. And General Myers. 

The CuHatrman. General Myers will be with us further. 

I want to say: the Army and Navy have already presented their 
views, and they did it in very fine fashion, but they haven’t yet equaled 
the thoroughness which the Air Force up to this hour have presented 
theirs. 

You gentlemen have studied this, and know it, and are to be com- 
plimented. You made a better showing on each one of these items 
than the other two Departments, While the other two Departments 
knew all about it, you know every phase of it; in coming before the 
committee and presenting this bill, it helps the Department and it 
helps the committee to be thoroughly in position to answer every ques- 
tion and give full explanation. 

Whenever we get full explanation, there is no hesitancy on our part 
in reaching a decision. What disturbs us oftentimes is to have to 
reach decisions when we do not have all the facts. 

The Department is to be complimented in submitting the facts. 
You submitted it in the best form I have heard in years. 

General Disosway. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Corx. Before the general leaves, I should like to have an indi- 
cation from him with respect to the balance of your capacity of your 
three basic schools with the capacities, combined capacities, of your 
technical schools, 2nd your training schools, 

General Disosway. Would you please repeat that question, sir? 

Mr. Core. I am wondering 1f the capacity of your basic posts, fields, 
the three basic indoctrination stations where everybody comes in 

General Disosway, Yes? 

Mr. Cote. How that balances out with the total capacity of your 
technical schools and your training schools. In other words, have you 
enough—and I assume you are going to answer that it balanced out 
properly. 

Have you a greater capacity in your basic posts than you can utilize 
in your technical, advanced-training post, or is it deficient, or are the 
two groups in balance? 

General Disosway. Sir, they are in balance with the exception of 
Shoemaker there on the appropriation, and we have received the 
authorization here for that. That puts us exactly in balance be- 
tween the indoctrination and the technical training. The flying 
schools are all in balance. We figure the attrition rate from the basic 
through the advanced. We know how many students are going in the 
advanced, so we build a station to absorb that many, and then on. 

Mr. Corr. So you will be able to train technically and professionally 
all of the input into the three basic stations ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir, on the 95-wing program. 

Mr. Core. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, who is your next witness, Mr. Secretary 
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Mr. Corte. Let me just complete that: 

How about the capacity of your schools beyond the basic? Will it 
ee care of substantially more than you are able to put in the three 

asic? 

General Disosway. In the technical schools as opposed in the indoc- 
trination; no, sir. We have a certain number that we have to tech- 
nically train. Of the number that we take into indoctrination a cer- 
tain portion go direct to the commands. The other portion goes to 
the technical schools. The technical schools are built to the capacity 
of the percentage that have to go from them to the technical schools. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, who is your next witness? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we would like to present the Stra- 
tegic Air Command program, General Sweeney, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

I am glad to see you are presenting this the way we tried to write 
the bill. 

Now. this is the Strategic Air Command ? 

General Sweeney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, give your name to the reporter and introduce 
yourself to the committee and tell us what position you occupy in the 
Strategic Air Command. 

General Sweeney. Mr. Chairman, I am General Sweeney, the plan- 
ner for Strategic Air Command. I believe you have heard of our 
mission from the Secretary. 

The expansion of the force that we have today has been shown by 
a previous witness, Colonel Maddux. I would like to refresh your 
memory on that expansion by showing you this chart. 

The Cuarrman. All of this is off the record ? 

General Sweeney. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrman. Now, members of the committee, we will have to 
take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

General, you be back. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 50 a. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m. of 
the following day.) 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson (chair- 
nan) presiding. 

The Cuairman. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of an executive hearing in regard to the air 
phase of the public-works bill. 

Now, General, in view of some newspaper statements carried by the 
UP, I read in the New York Times and read in the Washington 
papers, I trust you will be very guarded in your statement, and don’t 
disclose to the committee without a vote of the committee the number 
of bombers of the different types that we have. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. WALTER C. SWEENEY, STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND 


General Sweeney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, this article appeared 
in the paper yesterday stating “87 B-36’s held ready for action. 
House group members all shocked by small number of Air Force 
atomic bombers.” 

This information, no doubt, is in every paper in the world today, 
and it certainly doesn’t help the defense of our country, if you give 
information of this character. So let’s all try to be a little bit more 
cautious. We all want to do the best we can for the defense of the 
country. No one wants to say anything in the slightest degree that 
will hurt our defense. So let’s be guarded with what we say. 

Now, we have the committee room guarded every night by armed 
guards, to keep the information that is on these charts from being 
available to anyone except those authorized to have it. But we can’t 
guard testimony except by the members’ own tongues. Such a breach 
of trust must not happen again during this hearing. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, is the chairman satisfied the responsi- 
bility for this release came from some member of the committee ? 

The CuarrMan. I am only showing the statement that was made 
in the press. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I raise a question as to how many 
members heard Richard Harkness’ broadcast last night ? 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t hear it. 

Mr. Brooks. I didn’t hear it, either. 

Mr. Harpy. He attributed it to members of the committee. 
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The CuarrmMan. Well, the article states positively, that it was one or 
more members of the committee. 

Now, I am going to see the reporter, and I am going to tell him 
that he, too, owes an obligation to his country to be discreet. 

Mr. Hess. So does the new spaper. 

Mr. deGrarrenriep. And the television station. 

The CuHatmrman. The member owes it to the committee, the country, 
and to himself. We all read the article. Now, somebody slipped up. 
The security of our Nation is involved in this. 

All right; now, go ahead, General. 

General Sweenry. Mr. Chairman, the first base is [off record]. 
is on page 40, in line No. 20 of the bill, and B-16 of the big, blue co 

The Cuamman. Give the books around—and another thing, mem- 
bers of the committees, I don’t even keep a book in my room. All these 
books must be turned back. If any members of the committees have 
books, they must return them here, because all this information is 
classified. We may not think it is classified, but these gentlemen who 
are testifying think it should be treated as classified, and it must be 
kept classified. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I can’t keep a book on my desk, even. 

The Cuatrman. That is right: ; we pick them up. 

(Off the record discussion for 1 hour and 50 minutes.) 

Members of the committee, we have to go to the floor right away. I 
am inclined to think we can make a little progress if we meet at 8 
o'clock, so let’s all try to be here at 8 o’clock. Is that too late? 

(Chorus of noes.) 

The Cuatmrman. All right, we will take a recess now until 8 o’clock 
tonight. All be back. One minute now. There are officers here from 
overseas that are very anxious to testify so they can get back to their 
command. These officers have been here all the week. We must try 
to accommodate those officers so they can go back. 

We will take a recess until 8 o’clock tonight. This is still executive 
session. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 10:50 a. m., July 12, 1951 
until 8 p. m., July 12, 1951.) 


EVENING SESSION 


The committee met at 8 p. m., pursuant to recess, the Honorable 
Carl Vinson (chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. Let the committee come to order. Now, close the 
door. If there is anyone in the committeeroom that is not connected 
with the consideration of this bill, please leave. 

All right. 

Now, this is an executive session. Everything related in here is 
executive, confidential, and secret. — 

Now, General, where did we leave off ? 

General Sweeney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuamrmMan. Now, General, what is the next? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, General Saunders of the Tactical 
Air Command, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Tactical Air Command. 
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Let the committee come to order, now. This is tactical support. 
Now, bear in mind that the Air Command is broken down, in the bill 
that we passed, in three parts: The Strategic Command, Continent 
Defense Command, and Tactical Support Command. 

We have had the strategic; we haven’t got the continental defense 
of the United States yet. “Now we are taking tactical support. 

Go ahead, General, and show where you train men, and operate 
planes that protect the ground troops in the battle. 










STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. HOMER L. SAUNDERS, TACTICAL AIR 
COMMAND 







General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrMan. That is the purpose. 

General Saunvers. That is right, sir. 

The Caarrman. All right: go right ahead. 

General Saunpers.. Mr. Chairman, I am Brigadier General Saun- 
ders, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, the Tactical Air Command. 

This command is commanded by Lt. Gen. John K. Cannon. Its 
headquarters is at Langley Air Force Base, near Hampton, Va. You 
will note that this area is also—— 

Mr. Gavin. Before you go on, if I may interrupt you: 

Your commanding general is certainly a very able and efficient 
officer, and at this time I want to pay my compliments to him, Gen- 
eral Cannon. 

General Saunpers. Thank you, sir. We feel the same way. 

The Cuatrman. Go right ahead. Don’t interrupt him. 

General Saunpers. You will note that this area is also the head- 

quarters of the Army Field Force, commanded by General Clark. It 
is also the headquarters of the Atlantic Fleet. There is a reason for 
this, because we are the major headquarters of the Air Force which 
supports and cooperates with the surface force in the furtherance of 
the land campaign. 
‘ Now, that, in brief, is our mission. We have various responsibilities, 
which I do not believe I should dwell on at this moment, because I 
think you gentlemen will all understand what Tactical Air Com- 
mand is. 

Now, under this 1952 budget we will have a total of __ wings in 
the Tactical Air Command. I will break these down very shortly on 
this chart to show you about where they are located and what they 
: are. In addition, we will have —_ tactical control groups. Tactical 
q control groups, as you know, is the nerve center of the operation—of 
q tactical air operation. It controls the radar, the airplanes in the air, 
and all these various things that make the operation possible. 

Now, with me tonight I have Colonel Thompson, our air installation 
officer, and Colonel Williams, from operations office. They are in 
a position to assist in answering questions you gentlemen may ask, 
in order to save time. 

So, I will call on them. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to ask you a question, first, General, if 
the Chairman will let me. 

We have been deficient in tactical air units. Now, is it your judg- 
ment that the program that you present tonight to the committee is 
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ample to do the job of protecting the ground troops and working with 
them ? 

General Saunpers. The program is a build-up based on Army 
build-up. As the Army builds further, we will have to build further. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, on the present Army strength, is this ample to 
do the job? 

General Saunpers. This just meets the requirement. 

Mr. Rivers. This is the bare minimum. 

General Saunpers. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. This is the bare minimum. 

General Saunpers. Just the minimum; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. Sasscer. That is on present strength or your planned strength / 
_ General Saunvers. The projected strength at the same period of 
time. 

The Cuatrman. Now, there are wings to be assigned to this mis- 
sion? 

General Saunpers. Yes; that is correct. 

The CHairman. All right. Now, tell the committee how many 
bases of training have you in this bill? 

General Saunpers. Eleven bases. 

The CHarrman. Now, you tell us where they start, and we will go 
through them. 

General Saunpers. You want to start on the bases now? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. He has a preliminary statement he wants to make. 

The Cuarman. If you have a preliminary statement you want 
to make, go right ahead. 

General Saunpers. The first base to be considered is Alex- 
andria, La. 

The Cuarrman. Where is that in the bill? 

General Saunpers. That is in the House bill on page 39, line No, 18. 
It is B—1 in the book. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s see. “Operational support facilities” ; 
is that what it comes under ? 

General Saunpers. Sir? 

The Cuarrman. Operational support facilities ? 

General Myrrs. Yes; that is right, sir. 

General Saunpers. Yes. 

The Cuamrman. That is the way it is broken down in the bill. 
“Alexandria Municipal Airport, Alexandria, La.,” $6,546,000. 

Now, where is it in the blue book? Let us find it in the blue book. 

General Saunpers. In the blue book it is B-1. 

The Cuatrman. B-1. That is right at the beginning. 

General Saunpers. It is Arabic “1,” sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, this is a base that was in operation in World War IT? 

General Saunpers. Yes; built as a bomber base, B-17 and B-29 
base. 

The Cratrman. And you are reactivating it! 

General Saunpers. It has been reactivated now. 

The Cuarrman. And there is 1,871 acres of Government land there? 

General Myers. May I make a correction there, sir?—1,785 acres of 
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land, a slight difference, and it is being leased at the present time, at 
no cost. 

The Cuatrman. There is no cost to the Government ? 

General Myers. No cost to the Government, sir. 

Mr. Kiurpay. We are going to get the fee title to it? 

General Myrrs. No, sir; the land is city-owned. We had recapture 
rights on it. We did not exercise those. The city leased the land to 
us at no cost. 

The Cuatrman. Then the city just turned it over to you. Is that 
a 10-year or 25-year building period ? 

General Myers. This is a 10-year, sir. 

The CHarrman. Ten-year? 

General Saunpers. Ten-year base; yes. 

The Cuarrman. General, how large a training force will be there / 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuairman. Therefore, it is necessary to give you the authoriza- 
tion and the money. Now, the Budget made all available except about 
a million dollars. It made available $5,925,000. 

General Saunpers. Yes; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Now, of course there can be no doubt—I want to 
make this statement: This is off the record 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Under that lease, General, when the lease expires, what happens to 
your improvements that you put upon the leasehold ? 

General Myers. I explained before, sir, this recapture privilege, or 
the lease privilege, is merely a use privilege. We do not obtain any 
title to the land. 

Mr. Dorie. What happens to the buildings? Do you get anything 
for them or do they go to the city ? 

General Mrrrs. We have to dispose of those, sir, to the best: interest 
of the Government. Now, usually the only prospective buyer would 
be the city. We would have to dispose of those, as I say, to the best 
interest of the Government. In any lease of this kind or any exercise 
of recapture privileges, we would have to pay restoration charges to 
restore the land to its original use, and often part of the consideration 
for any improvements we put on there would be to satisfy that restora- 
tion charge. 

Now, I realize 

Mr. Brooks. Those people can give you any kind of lease you want 
on that base, though, I am sure. 

The Cuarrman. Now, here is what is running through my mind— 
this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Saunpers. You will note here on this chart that our bases 
are very close to the Army bases throughout the country. They 
closely parallel each other. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

General Saunvers. We are right around with the Army bases. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. You have to train with them, and 
you have to live with them and you have to get your communication 
from the ground. You have to have your liaison from your troops 
back to your command. That is what these items in establishing 
these bases are for; isn’t that it? | 

General Saunpers. That is exactly it; yes, sir. 
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The CuammMan. Now, before we got into Korea how many of these 
bases did you have that you were concentrating on tactical support? 
You didn’t have any; did you? 

General Saunvers. We really didn’t have any. 

The Cuarrman. Of course not. There is no use of going through 
this thing and pinching pennies. Call off these bases. 

Mr. Kripay. One question, Mr. Chairman: 

In looking at the gerenal’s map, does that give you a tactical base 
sufficiently near existing division training camps that they can, while 
getting their divisional training, have the benefit of tactical air 
support ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, Mr. Kilday ; it does. 

Mr. Brooks. Each tactical base offsets a ground base; isn’t that 
true? 

General Saunpers. Not exactly. You can’t say they are next door 
to each other, but they are within easy flying distance where they can 
run their missions at the range where the Army runs their missions, 
such as Fort Bragg, for instance. 

Mr. Brooks. But these bases are dependent upon the activity in 
the ground base; is that true? When the activity in the ground base 
dries up, if it should dry up, then your activity in this base would 
be affected ; isn’t that the situation / 

Mr. Rivers. Not necessarily. 

General Saunpers. No; not necessarily. These units are flexible. 
We are mobile. Tactical air is mobile. We can move anywhere. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Saunpers. We will move: with the Army. Wherever it 
woes, We go. 

Mr. Kitpay. But in utilizing the seven bases that you are request- 
ing 

Mr. Smarr. Eleven. 

Mr. Kirpay. It wouldn’t necessarily be a tactical base for a divi- 
sion camp. 

General Saunpers. No. 

Mr. Kirpay. But that there would be available tactical craft maybe 
for two or three divisional places? 

General Saunpers. Yes. The southeastern part of the United 
States is where most of the Army maneuvers are run. 

The Cuatrrman. That is right. 

General Saunpers. Louisiana across to the east is where most of 
them are run. We have on occasion a run at Carson. It is easy to do 
that. And also in California. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you this: 

What will be the number that will be in training? What is the 
number that you will train ? 

General Saunpers. The total personnel in the command ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cratrman. Now, let’s get this in the record. We know what 
we are doing here, and we know what you have been doting. Of course, 
before Korea we didn’t have anything like this; did we? Do you say 
eV as” or “No”? 

Colonel Wriu1AMs. No, sir. 
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The CHairMAN. It is no criticism now, because we just didn’t give 
you money enough, and you had to concentrate your money on some- 
thing else. i 

Now, let’s get busy now. And you are in charge of tactical train- 
ing, General ¢ 

General Saunpers. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. You are in charge of it? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 1 am the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operations. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Saunpers. I am in over-all charge of the training. 

The CHarrMaNn. Then it is your responsibility now / 

General Saunvers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. To train these airmen so they can give the ground 
‘oops protection ; is that it? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, we will have to keep in touch with you pretty 
close from now on to see what progress you are making, because we 
want to know. We want to help you, but we want to have some good 
results from this, because we have a great deal to do. 

General Saunpers. I know it. 

The Cuarrman. We have a big job in front of us. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Patterson. General, does this group fly the same as the tactical 
group for the Marine Corps, in close coordination with the ground / 

General Saunvrers. We have three missions; part of it is close sup- 
port. That is not the most important part of it. We considered 
tirst of all the air superiority over the battlefield is absolutely essential. 
Without that there will be no battle won. There will be a rout. We 
have to gain that first. 

Second, we must interdict the movement of the enemy force in the 
battlefield area, and at the same time we must use part of our force in 
close support to actually keep the enemy off the backs of our people, 
but we can’t do the third one without the first one and the second 
one being done, at the same time; especially the air superiority. We 
are absolutely insistent on that. 

The Cuarmman. Members of the committee, I think from the state- 
ment made we all know what it is for. The one thing we have to do 
for the Air Force is this: I think the committee would be warranted 
to approve en bloc all of these seven bases, by calling them out. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s name them. 

General Saunpers. Sir, there are 11. 

The Cuarrman. Well, 11. 

General Saunpers. Eleven bases. 

The Cuarrman. Call them out. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CuarrMan, All right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I just can’t get too enthusiastic about 
this bulk approval proposition. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Alexandria Municipal Airport, $6,548,000-—— 

Mr. Harpy. I wolld like to raise a question on it. 

The CHarrman. Yes; go ahead. 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire first: 

Reference has been made to some seventeen-hundred-odd acres of 
land involved. Now, is that the total area of base, or is that the 
amount of land which you expect to be taken over from the city of 
Alexandria ? 

General Myers. That is the amount, sir, that is leased from the city 
of Alexandria. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. Then, your lease will call for turning back the land 
to the city of Alexandria at the end of 10 years in the same condition 
under which it was acquired; is that right? 

General Myers. The lease will not call for turning it back at the 
end of 10 years, sir, but it would require restoration or payment—— 

Mr. Harpy. Does it have any stipulated expiration date? 

General Myers. Yes; this is indefinite, renewable year to year for 
an indefinite period. 

Mr. Harpy. So that the Air Force can continue to use the base as 
long as it chooses to without paying any rent, so long as at some time 
in the distant future, indeterminate, it is turned back to them in the 
condition in which it was acquired ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. In this case if we should wish 
to inactivate this base, we could continue to keep it on an inactive 
status, sir, in this case. 

Mr. Harpy. You could continue to hold it under the terms of your 
lease ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. The reason I am raising these questions is: I have seen 
some military installations that were acquired under the arrange- 
ment that it would have to be turned back in the condition in which 
it was taken, and it has frequently cost more to put it back in that 
condition than the land would have originally cost. 

General Myers. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wanted to be sure we weren’t running into that 
sort of condition again. 

General Myers. That is not true in this case. 

Mr. Brooks. What is your investment down there, General ? 

Colonel Witxii1aMs. $10,062,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. At the present time? 

The CHarman. Without objection, we approve $6,548,000 for tac- 
tical base at Alexandria, La. 

What is your next 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, I tried to ask a question. 

The CHarrMan. Yes; 1 minute there. 

Mr. Sasscer. I think it pertains to any of these that come along. 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t hear you, Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. I said I tried to ask a question that will pertain to any 
of them that come along. I am not too clear as to what Sapeeub-aRir, 
Hardy explored it to some extent, in the matter of these leases, if you 
lease from a town, and you agree to turn it back in the same condi- 
tion in which it was received. 

If you put on there, we will say, $10 or $12 million in improvements, 
usable for the same purpose for which the town will continue, isn’t 
there any deduction for those improvements in the amount that you 
pay? 
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General Myers. Sir, Mr. Sasscer, personally, I think the Govern- 
ment is in an unfavorable position in that case, where the lease calls for 
restoration. 

For instance, we would lease land and build an airfield on it, and 
put pavements on it. The city, or the owner, then, has the right 

Mr. Sasscer. Let’s confine it to the cities. 

General Myers. The city. If we return it to them, they have the 
right, then, to have us remove that pavement. So they could con- 
vert it back, say, to its former uses as a farm. But usually they will 
accept the improvements, or part of the improvements, as payment on 
this restoration charge. 

Mr. Sasscer. Particularly where you take them over, the municipal 
field, and the various services have turned over to town municipal 
fields and it is improved by an operation tower and various other 
facilities. 

Couldn’t there be something placed in the lease that when they 
turned it back, that that should be a credit on any damages that the 
city may have on account of restoration? Otherwise, you could put 
the building up and the city would use it and you would be charged— 
get it free, and still the Government would have to pay something for 
restoration, which doesn’t go together. 

General Myers. Yes: that is often done; if the municipality, of 
course, will accept that condition. Otherwise, the Government has the 
option of disposing of those facilities, buildings or tower, or what not, 
by sale, and having thera removed, which of course is not usually to 
the financial advantage of the Government. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Without objection, we approve Alexandria, in the amount of 
$6,548,000. 

Mr. Norsiap. May I ask one question ? 

The CHairman. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. You say the Air Force is going to locate its bases 
adjacent to the Army bases, so it can cooperate with it 

General Saunpers. Not adjacent to the Army bases. I said in a 
maneuver area. 

Mr. Norsiap. Why wouldn’t it be better to take the entire tactical 
operation away from the Air Force, and give it tothe Army? In the 
Marines, as Mr. Patterson pointed out, it. has worked out very well. 

General Saunpers. I don’t see where you would save anything by 
turning it back to the Army. 

The CuarrmMan. You wouldn’t save anything. 

Now, we have all been critical of the Air Force because they didn’t 
have good, strong tactical air support. 

Mr. Gavin. We haven’t been critical of the Air Force. This com- 
mittee has gone along with anything the Air Force recommended. 

The Cuaimrman. Well, I have been very critical, because they didn’t 
have sufficient tactical support. Now we have an opportunity to do 
something for it. Let’s do it. 

Now, what do you want in Oklahoma ? 

General Saunpers. The first one, sir, is Altus, Okla. 

Mr. Parrerson. Approve this in total and then we will be through 
with this, Mr. Chairman, and we won’t be tied up with them. 

The Coarrman. Wait a minute. We will go through each one of 
them. This is the first time they presented a program for tactical 
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support. It is the very first time they are trying to have an all-out 
tactical training program. They must have bases. They have come 
here with 11 bases. Read them off, so we can consider them. 

What is your first one? 

General Saunorrs. The first one is Altus, Okla. 

The Cuatrman. Tell us something about that. 

General Saunpers. All right, sir; I will. 

The House bill, page 40, line No. 1; the book, page No. B-5. 

This base is located 3 miles northeast of Altus, Okla. It was built 
in World War II as a training base for approximately 4,000 people. 
Almost all the construction was tar-paper type—T. O. type. Most of 
these buildings have been torn down and sold by the city. The airport 
was given back to the city after World War II, and it is now subject 
to being recaptured, and the city is only too happy to have it recap- 
tured by the Government. 

The total area is 1,814 acres. 

The Cuarmman. How long runways have you down there now ? 

General Saunpers. The runways at Altus are 6,000. 

Mr. Wickrersuam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him one 
question. 

The Carman. Go ahead, Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. General, I want to ask you one question here: 

This base is built where it can be expanded to double this size; is 
that right? I mean, you could put two wings there where you have 

General Saunpers. We do not propose putting two wings at Altus. 

Mr. WickersHam. What? One wing? 

General Saunoers. One wing. It-is a heavy troop carrier, the 
C124 type, the large Douglas Globemaster aircraft. 

The Cuarrman. What will be your peak training personnel there, 
officers and men combined ? 

(Reply off the record. ) 

The CratrmMan. All right. Without objection, we approve $17,- 
842.000. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, that is O. K. with me, but I would like 
to ask a question. 

The CrHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Is there an existing chapel on that base ? 

General Saunpers. Sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Is there an existing chapel on that base now ? 

General Saunpers. I don’t believe there is; no. 

Mr. WickersHam. I can answer that. It isn’t there; there are sev- 
eral dozens of good buildings there, but there is no chapel. 

Mr. Harpy. That could be used for a chapel ? 

Mr. WickersHamM. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. They have adopted the program where they have 
to build chapels to not build them over 300—with a seating capacity 
of 300. I would say that would be large enough to accommodate the 
average place. 

Mr. WickersHam. Lots of churches in those towns down there. 

General SauNpers. We have several services during Sunday, you 
know. It is not just one service. 

The CuHatrman. Without objection, the item of $17,842,000 for this 
tactical base is approved. 

(No response. ) 
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The CuarrMan. Where is your next one? 
General Saunpers. The next base is another Oklahoma base, Ard- 
more, Okla. This base is page No. 40, line No. 13 of the House bill. 
It is book No. B-12. 

The Cuatrman. All right; tell us something about that. 

General Saunpers. It is 12 miles east of Ardmore, Okla.: The 
population of Ardmore is about 19,000. It was built in World War 
II asa training base for training B-17 crews. It had a design strength 
of the field of about 5.000 personnel. That is what it was built for 
during World War II. The same happened there as happened to 
Altus. It was turned back to the city, the buildings were torn down 
and sold. So we have to go back and rebuild. 

The CuatrmMan. Any questions about this, Mr. Wickersham / 

Mr. WickersuamM. No. I might say this—— 

The Carman. Without objection, we approve the item. 

Where is your next one ¢ 

General Saunpers. The next base is Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. Gavin. Charleston, S. C. 

The CHarkMan. One minute, now, members. 

Mr. Rivers. You boys have to keep quiet now, and let the man 
present his case. 

General Saunpers. Charleston is located at page 42, line No. 19, in 
the House bill. It is book page No. B46. 

The location of the base is 10 miles north of Charleston, S. C. 
The original airport belonged to the city. During World War IT it 
was turned over to the War Department, in 1942, and was developed 
asa World War II base for B-17 training. 

Mr. Rivers. B-24. 

General SAUNDERS, Sir/ 

Mr. Rivers. B-24. 

General Saunpers. Well, I think they did have B-24’s. 

Mr. Norsiap. They had B-25’s, too. 

E The CiairMan. Is this 10-year construction, or 25-year construc- 
3 tion ¢ 
General Saunpers. Charleston is a 10-year base. 
The Cuatrman. Then all of these are 10-year construction 4 
General Saunpers. All the ones I have come to so far. When 
I get to the other ones, I will tell you. 
The CHarrmMan. All right. 
General Sacnpers. All right, sir. 
The CuarrMan. Go ahead, and tell xbout—it is being reactivated. 
It was used as a base during World War II? 
General Saunpers. Yes. 
The CnairmMan. How long are the runways there ? 
General Saunpers. The runways at Charleston are 7,000. 
Mr. Parrerson. How many, General ¢ 
General Saunpers. There are three of them, all 7,000 feet long. 
The Cuarrman. Now, have you gone out anywhere and established 
a brand-new base or are vou utilizing those of World War IT that 
fall in this kind of category ¢ 
General Saunpers. All our bases were used in World War II. 
Mr. Norsiatr. I have a question, Mr. Chairman: 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Green. General, couldn’t you find some place else to locate that 
field ? 

General Saunpers. No; we surveyed the entire United States, and 
Charleston was selected as the best. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, the committee approves the full 
amount. 

Mr. Rivers. You made a splendid case. 

General Saunprers. The next base is Greenville, S. C. It is now 
“alled Donaldson Air Force Base. 

The Cuairman, Let’s find it in the book. 

Mr. Gavin. How far is that from Charleston ? 

General Saunpers. Oh, about 300 miles; isn’t it? I would say 
something like that. Greenville is page 45, line No. 19. It is book 
No. B-89. 

The Cuamman, Eighty-nine. 

General Saunpers. Eighty-nine according to my figures. 

The CuHarrman. That is correct. 

General Saunpers. This base is located 7 miles south of Greenville, 
S. C., and it is the headquarters of one of our two forces in Tactical 
Air Command—the Eighteenth Air Force, Troop Carrier. That is 
the air force which controls all the troop carrier type aircraft in the 
Tactical Air Command. 

The Cuarrman. Is this permanent? 

General Saunpers. It is also a 10-year base. 

Now, this land we already have. It has already been turned back. 
The total acreage of 2,371 is Government-owned. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, the committee approves that 
item, in the amount of $15,031,000. 

Now, what is the next one? 

General Saunpers. Lawson Air Force Base. 

The Cuatrman. What page in the book? 

General Saunpers. It is a 25-year base. 

The CuHatrrman. Wait one minute. 

General Saunpvers. It is page No. 

The Cnarrman. Wait one minute, General. Let me find it. 

Colonel Wiit1aMs, Sir, you skipped Langley. 

General Saunpers. I am sorry; I skipped one there, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Where is your next one? 

General Saunpers. Langley Air Force Base, Va. 

The CHarrman. Page 47, line 17. 

General Saunpers. Yes; that is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Where are you in the book on that? 

General Saunpers. B-144. Langley, as you know, is one of the 
older permanent Air Force bases. It grew up with the Air Corps— 
the Air Service, the Air Corps, the Army Air Force, and now the 
United States Air Force. It has been through them all. It is one of 
our oldest bases, and is a permanent Air Force station. 

The Crarrman. Without objection, the committee approves 
$19.282,000 for Langley Air Base. 

What is your next one? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question about that ? 

The CuHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Anything included in connection with the use of the 
auxiliary field at Suffolk? 
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General Saunpers. At which place? 

Mr. Harpy. Suffolk. 

General Saunpers. No, sir; we have not given any consideration to 
that at all. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I got information to the effect that you plan to 
take it. 

Colonel THompson. Could I answer that, General ? 

General Saunpers. Go ahead. 

Colonel THompson. It is being used at the present time as an auxil- 
iary field for a combat-crew training school. 

Mr. Harpy. But you are not planning to put any additional instal- 
lations there ? 

Colonel THompson. No, sir; it is being used for an indefinite period 
of time. 

Mr. Norsiap. Could I ask a question 

General Saunpers. This combat-crew training school is for the 
Korean operation. If it goes out, the school goes out with it. 

Mr. Norsuap. I notice you have a quarter of a million dollar com- 
missary. Isn’t this field immediately adjacent to the city of Newport 
News? 

General Saunpers. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. You are spending a quarter of a million dollars on 
the base for a commissary. 

General Saunvers. The commissary is more than a sales store. 
The commissary is a break-down point for rations. 

Mr. Norsiap. What do you mean, a break-down point for rations? 

General Saunpers. The rations that come in for distribution for the 
various organizations of the field. 

Mr. Norsiap. Are you going to have a sales store here? 

General Saunpers. We have a sales store here, a very small one. 

The Cuarrman. I think with reference to commissary, the gripe 
that the commitee has on commissaries and the PX’s and all, is quite 
beneficial and has been quite effective. We are trying to slow them 
down. But you can’t eliminate all of them. But the Departments 
are trying to cooperate with the spirit of the committee, and the policy 
that we wrote about it. 

Mr. Kitpay. There is a misunderstanding here of what constitutes 
a commissary. The commissary sales store is just a little thing at the 
corner of the post. The commissary is a big warehouse, where you 
have refrigerators for your meats, and where you store your canned 
goods and flour and everything for distribution. It is for the food 
distribution to troops on the post. 

Colonel THomrson. And of recent years they also combined cloth- 
ing sales—clothing to the enlisted men ‘and officers—in the commissary. 

Mr. Kizpay. But their primary function is to distribute food to the 
troops on the base, to the organization for consumption. 

General Saunpers. That is the big purpose; yes. It is a tremen- 
dous undertaking to get in the huge quantities and distribute them. 

Mr. Norsuap. Is it also competing with the food stores there ? 

General Saunpers. Oh, yes; we sell at the commissary. We are 10 
miles from Newport News. 

Mr. Norsiap. As I recall, the city comes right up to the base, 
doesn’t it ? 
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General Saunpers. No. Langley is quite isolated. It is kind of out 
on a peninsula. You have to cross a bridge to get out to it. It is 
across water. 

Mr. Norsxap. I know that. 

General Saunvers. The city does not get up there. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, we approve the item. 

Now take your next one. 

General Saunpers. Now, the next base is Lawson. 

The Cuarmman. W hat ¢ 

General Saunprers. Lawson—L-a-w-s-o-n Air Force Base. 

The Cuamman. Where is that in the book? 

General Saunvers. This base is in the bill on page 48, line 38. In the 
book it is B-119. 

The Cuamman. When was this estab lished § ? 

General Saunpers. Lawson is another 25-year permanent base. It 
is 10 miles south of Columbus, Ga., adjacent to Fort Benning. 

Now, this is a case where we have it right adjacent. I mean you 

‘an hardly distinguish the line of demarcation between the two places. 

The CuHamman. And there is where you are training at Benning? 

General Saunpers. Yes. <A lot of our airborne training goes on 
there. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, we approve the item. 

What is your next one / 

General Saunpers. The next base is Fort Bragg, N.C. It is also 
a permanent base. 

The CuamrmMan. Where is that ! 

General Saunpers. It is located on page No. 52. 

The Cuarrman. What ? 

General Saunpers. Line 12. 

The CHamman, 52? 

General Saunvers. Line 12. 

The Cuatrman. Line 12. All right. 

General Saunvrrs. In the book— 

The Cuairman. Fort Bragg, N. C. 

General Saunpers. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the same condition as Fort Benning. 

The Cuarrman. That is right; the same condition as Fort Benning. 
Where is it in the book? 

General Saunprers. In the book it is B-180. 

The CuairMan. 180. This is permanent ? 

General Saunpers. Yes; it isa permanent base. It is an old-timer, 
too, right adjacent to Fort Bragg. 

The Cuairman. Government-owned land ¢ 

General Saunpers. Yes. We will require a little more land, I 
think, when we extend the runways. 

The CuatrMan. How many wings will be there ? 

General Saunprers. (Off record. ) 

The Ciairman. Go back a minute. What will be over at Benning ? 

General SaunpgErs. (Off record.) 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Now, without objection, we approve the Pope Air Base at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Yes? 








General Myers. May I request a perfecting amendment in the bill, 
page 52, line 18% 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

General Myers. There is a typographical error there. The total 
should read $20,335,000. 

The CuairMan. Without objection, strike out the “2” and insert 
the “3.” It only costs $100,000. 

Mr. Kivpay. That is cheap. 

The CuarrMan. What is your next one? 

Mr. Smart, make a note of that. 

General SauNpers. The next base is Raleigh-Durham Air 
Force Base. 

The Cuarmman. We will have to pass that over, members of the 
committee, because Mr. Barden—— 

Mr. Smarr. And Mr. Deane—— 

The Cuarrman. ——and Mr. Deane and Mr. Cooley want to be 
heard in regard to that. 

Mr. Kinpay. We should hear from the general, because he is sta- 
tioned at Langley Field. 

General SAUNDERS. Sir / 

The CHairman. He will have to be here when this is presented 
because they have some 

Mr. Gavin. What page is that on 

General Saunpers. Page 53, line 11. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions, Mr. Smart, by any 
members—— 

Mr. Gavin. Yes: I want to ask a question. 

Tell us about this air base at—Goldsboro, is it—some 40 miles from 
Raleigh ¢ 

We understand there is a $40 million installation down there, and 
it is about 45 air miles from Raleigh, a complete unit ready to be set 
up and operated, and you changed your plans to move over here to 
Raleigh. 

Now, what about Goldsboro base ? 

General Saunpers. [ think you are talking about Laurenburg- 
Maxton, rather than Goldsboro, sir. Both of them have been con- 
sidered. Laurenburg-Maxton is the one that is having the most pres- 
sure put on it. We have thoroughly surveyed these three bases. We 
have had boards from our own headquarters, the Air Force Head- 
quarters, make complete surveys of these stations and we are in thor- 
ough agreement that Raleigh-Durham is by far the best of the bases 
from a long-range standpoint, because during World War IT we built 
many bases like Goldsboro and Laurenburg-Maxton. Because of the 
pressure and need, we just built them where we could find space. They 
were useless after the war. 

Mr. Gavin. From what I heard from one Congressman, this base 
at Goldsboro isn’t useless. 

General Saunpers. What I mean is that it has not been used since 
the war, because nobody wanted to use it. 

Mr. Gavin. That may be, but he tells me with a little rehabilitation 
it could be put in operation in a very short time. 

General Saunpers. Would you please tell them how much it would 
cost to rehabilitate it ? 
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Colonel THompson. Putting Seymour Johnson Field at Goldsboro 

in operation, for two wings, this mission, will be approximately $23 
million or $24 million. 

Mr. Gavin. How much do we have invested in it now? 

General Saunpers. Can you give me that 

The Cuatrman. I suggest 

Mr. Gavin. I was just asking some information. 

General Saunpers. The investment now doesn’t mean a whole lot. 

Mr. Gavin. How much did we have invested in it originally ? 

General Saunpers. Just a minute. I will have that for you. 

Mr. Rivers. About $15 million. 

The Cuatrman. I suggest we refrain from going into this because 
Mr. Durham is very much interested in this, as well as Mr. Barden 
and Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, regardless of where they may be, Mr. Chairman, 
Tam interested. Weare spending millions of dollars here. 

The CHatrrman. We are not spending anything now. We are 
passing it over. 

Mr. Gavin. Weare duplicating facilities here. 

The Cuarrman. All i asked was that the committee pass it over. 

Mr. Rivers. Fly over. 

The CHarrman. Just hold your horses. We will get all of the 
iniormation at the right time. 

Mr. Smarr. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Barden and 
Mr. Deane requested that the departmental witnesses not be ques- 
tioned until they could be here to hear what their answers were ? 

The Carman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. And, furthermore, Mr. Barden requested that if it were 
possible for the committee to reach the item in the morning, that 
he be notified tonight and he would have his witnesses here at the 
committee’s pleasure tomorrow. 

Mr. Gavin. Then, do I interpret you to say that even though they 
may want to ask questions that we as members of the committee 
aren't permitted to ask such questions as we want at this time / 

Mr. Smarr. That is not a matter within my control. 

Mr. Gavin. Regardless of whether they are going to testify or 
not I am asking a question: How much did we invest in this Golds- 
boro Airport ? 

Colonel Tuompson. $15 million, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. $15 million ? 

Colonel Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. That isall right. That answers it. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Sir? 

The Cuarmman. How come you didn’t answer the colleague’s ques- 
tion there? You got on the spot. 

Mr. Smart. I wasn’t attempting to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. I was merely relating to the committee the request of other 
Members of the House. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Well 

The CuatrMan. Just a minute, Mr. Gavin. 

Let’s pass this item over. We will have a hearing on this item. 
Now, what is your next item? 
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General SaunpERs. Stewart Air Force Base. 

The Cuatrman. What page in the bill ? 

General Saunvers. That is page No. 54, line No. 9. 

The Cuarman. I see it. 

General Saunprers. Book B-206. 

Sewart is located near Smyrna, Tenn., or Nashville, Tenn., you 
might say, 20 miles south of Nashville. 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute, members. Everyone find the 
item. Itison page B-206. 

Now, go ahead, general. 

General Saunpers. Sewart is also a permanent base. A 25-year 
construction will go on this base. As I stated before, it is about 20 
miles south of Nashville, and it was built in 1942, as a training base 
for four-engine bomber crews. It is now an Air Force base already. 
We intend to expand it. That is the idea of the appropriation. 

The Cuairman. That is going to be used in tactical training ? 

General Saunpers. (Off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. And it is in your tactical program ? 

General Saunpers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

General Saunpers. It is used in the airborne training and air trans- 
portability training. 

The Cuatrman. And that was established in 1942? 

General Saunpers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And used during the war? 

General Saunpers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you are going to have (off record) personnel 
there ¢ 

General Saunpers. Yes; that is correct. 

The Cuairman. Without objection 

Mr. Kitpay. You say this is a permanent base ? 

Mr. Harpy. I have a question. 

The CHarrman, Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. From whom was this base leased ? 

General Myers. I was going to ask the committee’s pleasure to make 
a change in this. This land has been donated, and is now owned by 
the Government. 

Mr. Harpy.. Now owned by the Government ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; all right. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objectiou, we approve Sewart Air Force 
Base, Smyrna, Tenn., in the amount of $15,194.000. 

General Saunpers. I would like to call attention of the committee 
that this base is Sewart. We have another base named “Stewart,” up 
near West Point. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, you are aproving the $15,194,000 here, 
or the $9,553,000 that they are asking for? 

The Cuarrman. What was the question ? 

Mr. Green. I was inquiring, Mr. Chairman, if you are approving 
the entire amount, or the amount they are asking. 

The Cuatrman. I approve the entire amount. I am asking the 
committee to make the complete authorization, because if there is one 
thing in the bill justified completely, it is on strategic bombing and on 
tactical training. There are no two ways in the world about it. 
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General Saunpers. All these things are needed ver y badly. 

The CuarrMan. You have to find some other things to knock out 
and trim down, but you can’t trim these items. 

All right; go ahead. 

General Sau NpvERS. The next base is Shaw Air Force Base. It is 
page No, 54, line No. 15. Book page No. B-209. 

The CHatrmMan. Tell us about this base. 

General Saunpers. It is a permanent base, 25-year. It is 7 miles 


west northwest of Sumter, S. C., or about 40 miles aa of Columbia, 
S. C.; the base was construc ‘ted as the basic flying school in 1942, and 
was used for that purpose during World War II. It was built to 
accommodate approximately 4,000 officers and airmen. The build- 
ings are a combination of mobilization and T, O. type—tarpaper. 
part sideboarding types. Many of the T. O. type have been removed 
since the war, and we propose now to rebuild it as a permanent base. 
a 25-year base. 

The Cnamman. All right; without objection, we approve Shaw, 
S. C., $18,922,000. 

Now, that is your 11; is it not? That finishes you ? 

General Saunpers. Yes; that is all. 

The Cnarrman. All right. Now let’s recapitulate a little. As ] 
told you, you have three permanent bases of your 117 

General Saunpers. No, sir: five. 

Colonel WituiaMs. Five, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. You have five permanent bases. 

General Saunpers. Five permanent bases. 

The Cuatrman. Then you have six—— 

General Saunpers. Ten-year type. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). Ten-year bases / 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the total number of wings will be? 

General Saunpers. (Reply off the record. ) 

The CHarrMan. And the total number of personnel will be what / 

General Saunpers. (Reply off the record. ) 

The CuairmMan. And you have not gone out and bought and estab- 
lished from scratch any new facilities ? 

General Saunpers. No, sir. <All facilities were used during World 
War II. 

The Cuatrman. All facilities have runways on them / 

General Saunpers. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And were used during World War II? 

General Saunpers. Every one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. All except Raleigh, which is a new base, isn’t it? 

General Saunpers. No. Raleigh was used during World War II. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask a question about Charleston before he 
passes ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. What sort of planes? 

General Saunpers. They will be the C-119, built by Fairchild— 
you know, the flying-boxcar type. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Saunpers. Or possibly the C-123, a little later, built by 
Chase. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. Now—— 

Mr. Brooxs. General, may I ask you this, too: This will give you 
how many wings to back up each division of the ground troops? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, based upon the strength that is proposed to 
have for the ground force, you are providing a sufficient training pro- 
gram to insure support to the ground-force program ? 

General Sacnpers. Yes, sir. I would say the bare minimum, Un- 
der this program, the bare minimum, I know General Cannon has 
already approached General Vandenberg on a further build-up. He 

. has been promised, if we get more than the present number of wings, 
that TAC will get their just share. 

The Cratrman. That is right, exactly. We can’t forget the im- 

q portance of the tactical air support. 

4 The next one is continental air defense; isn’t it ? 

General Myers. Well, it is the Air Defense Command, sir. 

E The Cuatrman. What? 

q General Myers. The Air Defense Command. 

q The Cratrman. That is continental defense. Who handles that? 
Thank you very much, 

General Saunpers. Before we go on, may I inquire about the 
Raleigh-Durham proposition? When are we going to discuss that, 
' so we will know? 

, The CHairmMan. We will take that up at the next meeting. We will 
'  setadate. You just sit down and wait until we get around to it. 

General Saunpers. Mr. Chairman 

The Crarrman. You want to go back to Langley Field tonight, 
General ? 

General Saunpers. No, sir; I think we will go in the morning. 

The CuarrmMan. You better stay here. 

General Saunpers. We will stay as long as you want. We are here 
to stay. 

The Crarrman. We have so many people from the command, we 
have to get them away from Washington. 

Mr. Smart. What is the pleasure of the members of the committee ? 
Do you want to hear these Members of Congress? Mr. Durham is 
sick. Do you want to hear them on this item tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s dispose of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Can they be here? 

Mr. Puitern. Tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Can they be here tomorrow morning ? 

The Cramrman. I suggest we do this: Let’s set this item down, with 
Senator Tobey’s item, for $ Saturday morning? 

Without objection, we set it down for Saturday morning. 

(Chorus of noes.) 

Mr. Krpay. What are you going to set Sunday? 

The Coamman. We are going to pass the bill and have a vote on it 
Sunday. 

Mr. Green. I can’t be here Saturday. 

The Cuamrman. One minute. Notify the parties and notify Sena- 
tor Tobey and notify Mr. Durham’s office and notify the other three 
members and we will set that down Saturday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Harpy. I should like to object, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHarman. Well, you boys—we are doing fine now. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, you won’t have a quorum because the 
in-Tuesday out-Thursday boys will be gone. 

Mr. Gavin. Let’s get on. 

The Carman. Go ahead now. Take up air defense of the United 
States. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, when we heard you were going to 
have a night session, we asked General Myers, deputy commander of 
Air Defense Command, Charles Myers, to come in from Colorado 
Springs. He is on his way. But Colonel Noonan is here and per- 
fectly competent to present this, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Colonel. 

Colonel Noonan. Mr. Chairman, I am Colonel Noonan from the 
Air Defense Command. I would like to give you a brief résumé here 
of the Air Defense Command. I don’t think this should be on the 
record. 

The Cuarrman. All right, take this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrmMan. All right, we will stop right there until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. Thank you very much, Colonel. You did 
splendidly. 

We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, has that last all been approved ? 

The Cuarrman. It has been approved. That takes care of all inter- 
ceptor Air Force bases in the bill ? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 10 p. m., the committee adjourned until Friday, 
July 13, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrman. Now let the committee come to order. 

This is a continued executive session in regard to H. R. 4524. Is 
anyone in the committee room that is not connected with the Depart- 
ment ! 

If so, he will have to retire. 

Now, when the committee adjourned last night, for the benefit of the 
members that were not here, we discussed tactical bases. There are 
11 tactical training bases that the Air Force is setting up. 

This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, what is your next phase now ? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we began to discuss last night the 
aircraft control and warning program. With your permission, we 
would like to take that up now. Of course, it is one large program. 

The CHairman. Now, I am going to offer this suggestion to you: 
A great many officers are here in reference to the oversea bases. They 
are off from their post of duty. Why can’t we dispose of that phase 
and then take up with the officers that are here at the Pentagon? 
You have a great many officers here that are out in the field. Would 
it disturb you to do that? 

Secretary McConr. No. 

General Myers. It would this morning, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, go right ahead, then. 
What is the first subject you want to take up? 





























STATEMENT OF COL. J. D. LANG, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS 





Colonel Lane. My name is Lang, from the Directorate of Installa- 
tions. I have just one item this morning, Mr. Chairman. Last night 
Colonel Noonan got through the top line which pertained to the con- 
tinental United States. We have also some fixed installations, A. C. 
&W. (Off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Interceptor bases? 

Colonel Lane. No, sir, these are A. C. & W. stations. 

Mr. Suortr. What are they ? 

Colonel Lane. Radar stations. 

The Cuatrman. Radar screen? 
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Colonel Lane. Yes, sir. 

The CHamMan. All right, then; this phase of the discussion this 
morning is in relation to the 1 ‘adar screen—what we term “the radar 
fence” ‘y 

Colonel Lane. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Go ahead. 

Colonel Lane. The item I have is on page 73, line 1, of the bill, 
page N-1 of the book, which is the last section in the book. 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute. Let us start it right. 

General Myers. It is the last section in the book, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now where is it in the bill, what page? 

Colonel Lang. P age 73, line 1, sir. 

The CuarrMan,. 73, line 1 

General Myers. Section 302, sir. 

The CHairmMan, 302? 

General Myers. Yes, sir: section 302. 

The CuairMan. Let’s see. [Reading :] 

The Secretary of the Air Force, under the direction of the See retary of De- 
fense, is authorized to establish or develop classified military installations and 
facilities by the construction, conversion, installation, or equipment of tempo- 
rary public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and _ utilities, 
in a total amount of $1,071,638,000. 

Let me read that again. [| Reading:] 


The Secretary of the Air Force, under the direction of the Secretary of De- 
fense, is authorized. to establish or develop Classified military installations and 
facilities by the construction, * * * 
allright. All this is classified ? 

General Myers. This is one of the items, sir, that make up that 
$1,.071.000,000, sir. 

The Cnarmman. I think right in that connection it might be wise 
if I ask Mr. Smart to read this provision of the law. I know we 
write laws but sometimes we don’t know what all is on the statute 
books. This is for the benefit of-everyone. 

Mr. Smarr. This is title 18 of the United States Code, the final par- 
agraph in section 793. 

The Cramman. Let there be order. 

Mr. Smarr (reading) : 

Whoever, being entrusted with or having lawful possession or control of any 
document, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic nega- 
tive, blueprint, plan, map, model, note, or information relating to the national 
defense, through gross negligence, permit the same to be removed from its 
proper place of custody or delivered to anyone in violation of his trust or to be 
lost, stolen, abstracted, or destroyed, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years or both. 

The Cuarrman. That is the law of the land. 

Now this is classified installations. Is it in the United States or 
outside the United States / 

Colonel Lane. It is outside, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Outside of the United States. Now you propose 
to obtain an authorization for $1,071,638,000 ¢ 

Colonel Lane. That will be total in the entire bill, sir. 

The Cruatrman. Now, I read in the paper with somewhat surprise 
an article in reference to General Vandenberg’s recent trip. Has this 
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item anything to do with those bases that were referred to in that 
article in yesterday’s paper ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir; it does not, sir. 

The CuarrMan. This is entirely a separate matter, then? 

General Myers. This particular item for the radar fence that we are 
presenting here is a separate matter. : 

The Cuatrrman. Now, Mr. McCone, have you in your mind and in 
the mind of the Department worked out—and I am not going to ask 
you the exact sites—where this money would be committed ‘ 

* Secretary McCone: Yes; we have, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. All of that has been worked out ? 

Secretary McConr. All of that has been worked out. 

The Cuarrman. Are you satisfied with the method by which you 
reached the decision from a military standpoint and the justification 
of the expenditure? 

Secretary McConr. I am satisfied with the decision from a military 
standpoint. I am not satisfied with the political arrangements for 
all of the installations which we are planning on. 

The CuarrMan. Now elaborate on that. 

Secretary McConr. What we are doing is this: We are not proceed- 
ing with the actual expenditure of any funds in any location until the 
political arrangements are satisfactory. 

The CuarrmMan. Then the committee can understand you will not 
make any commitments for any of this expenditure in any foreign 
country until you are satisfied with the political situation that the 
facilities established would be utilized by this Government in the 
event of a war? 

Secretary McCone. That is right, sir. 

The CHatrman. Now, is there anything you want to say off the 
record to the committee with reference to this large, rather unusual, 
amount without a breakdown ? 

Secretary McConr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarmman. All right; without objection, the committee ap- 
proves section 302, and authorizing to establish or develop classified 
military installations outside the continental United States in the 
amount of $1,071,638,000. 

Mr. Suort. With the hope, Mr. Chairman, that we won’t be interro- 
gated too much on the floor of the House, but with the understanding 
that we have very little information to give them. 

Mr. Brooxs. May I add this, too, Mr. Chairman, to what has been 
said? We do have real difficulties. I know I was with Mr. Short 
over there and received similar impressions to what he has already 
given. 

This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHatrmMan. Now what is your next item ? 

General Myers. The next, sir, is the military transport service. 
Colonel Rogers from that service. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. WILLIAM ROGERS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 


Colonel Rogers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Colonel Rogers, proceed. 

Colonel Rogers. Military Air Transport Service is charged by the 
Secretary of Defense with providing the movement required by air of 
all cargo and passengers for the Defense Department. This includes 
the evacuation of sick and wounded from overseas theaters, as well as 
within the United States. The military air-transport system is a 
global air-route command which operates through related subsystems 
of air transport, air communications, air weather, and air rescue, and 
in the United States Flight Service. 

The air transport is operated by both Air Force and Navy elements 
for the Department of Defense and is prepared to furnish the neces- 
sary air lift and air-route support to strategic and tactical operations 
of all services on a global scale. The communication system serves 
all elements of the Air Force and works jointly or in cooperation 
with the Navy in many localities. The Air Weather System serves 
the Air Force and is the meteorological agency of the Army and 
cooperates with the Meteorological Service of the Navy and the 
Weather Bureau. 

The Air Rescue System serves the Air Force and is on call to aid 
all persons in distress. The Flight Service System provides domestic 
flight following and operation service for the Air Force and fulfills 
requests for such service for all aircraft of the Armed Forces. 

emer the Air Resupply and Communication Service has been 
added to the MATS. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement off the record. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Rocers. The facilities requested for MATS in the United 
States are to provide the increase in the air-transport field and related 
services to support the 95-wing Air Force and comparable Army and 
Navy installations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Rogers. With that latter number of squadrons, an increase 
in the utilization from the pre-Korean average of 2.8 hours per day 
per aircraft to an average of 6 hours on the authorized equipment in 
fiscal 1952, and ultimately to 10 hours on all air-transport aircraft 
represents the current objective, in order to meet the allocation made 
to the Military Air Transport Service by the Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The first base—— 

The Cuarrman. Colonel, before you start I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment the Air Transport Service for the magnificent 
service you have rendered to the sick and wounded from Korea. 

Colonel Rocrrs. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. The country is appreciative of it. You have done 
a magnificent job and saved the lives of thousands of our soldiers. 

Now, where is the first item in the bill? 

Colonel Rogers. The first item, sir, is Dover Air Force Base, 
Dover, Del. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. Where is that in the bill? 
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Colonel Rogers. In the bill it is on page 43, line 7. In the book it 
is on page B-53. 

The CHarrMan. 43. 

Colonel Rogers. Line 7, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And what page in the book now? 

Colonel Rogers. B-53. 

The CuatrmMan. B-53. Now, before you go into this, give the com- 
mittee briefly some explanation of how you train and what training 
is involved in the Air Transport Service. 

Colonel Rogers. Sir, we get our pilots from General Disosway’s 
two-engine school. You may rittorel u he said he trained two-engine 
pilots in the operation of B-25’s. When we get those pilots, we take 
them to a transition training unit to make, first, a four-engine pilot 
out of them, to teach them the route operations of an air-route trans- 
port operation, and to make them crew members. 

When they come out of the B-25 school, sir, they are an individual. 
When they get through with our transition training unit, they are a 
member of a crew and they understand the duties and responsibilities 
of the entire crew. 

The Caarrman. Now you serve all three Departments ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It is your responsibility for air transportation of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrrman. Now that includes material as well as personnel ? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir; it does. 

The Cuarrman. And it was you that operated the Berlin airlift? 

Colonel Rogers. We did, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And how large an organization in the Air Force is 
the Air Transport? What is the total number of men committed 
to it? 

Colonel Rogers. The total number of men, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; officers and men. 

Colonel Rogers. (Reply off record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, it will require a strength of that number to 
meet the increased strength of the Army ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir, through MATS’ other services. 

The Cuarrman. And the Navy? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now for 314 million men, it is necessary for you 
to expand the Air Transport Service to the figure you have just given ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Now what was that last figure ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Arenps. How many planes will that necessitate? 

Colonel Rocrrs. (Reply off record.) 

The Cuamman. Now, are these bases—is training carried on there 
or are they merely a place from which these transports are kept and 
operated? The pilot and the crew have practically all obtained the 

training necessary ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. Practically, yes, sir. 

The Carman. When they are assigned to the transport, have they 
not ¢ 
Colonel Rocrrs. That is correct. 









The Cuarrman. And then these bases will be places where you will 
keep your planes that will be constantly called in the service; is that 
correct ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. We have six bases in the zone of the interior, sir. 
Dover and Friendship will be east coast ports of embarkation for 
Surope and the Atlantic Ocean areas. Travis is a west coast port of 
embarkation for the Pacific areas. Great Falls is a port of embar- 
kation for the Alaskan Northwest area. 

These two stations are training stations, sir. At Mountain Home 
will be the school for our heavy transport transition crews and at 
Morrison, the school for our rescue-type aircraft. 

The Cuatrman. All of those bases in existence now / 

Colonel Rogers. Dover is in existence as a fighter interceptor sta- 
tion. Friendship is in existence only as a commercial station, at 
Baltimore, Md. 

Great Falls is in existence. It is a permanent Air Force installa- 
tion. Morrison is a civilian installation at the present time and the 
military has no part of it. Mountain Home is an Air Force base and 
Travis 1s a permanent Air Force base. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now let’s take the first one. Dover 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire, Is all of the personnel of 
MATS Air Force? 

Colonel Rogers. No, sir. They have partly Navy, sir. For in. 
stance, the vice commander of MATS is an admiral. 

Mr. Core. I am not thinking about the administrative or top level, 
but I am thinking of the pilots and crew, and so forth. 

Colonel Rogers. We include Navy transports in the program. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuairman. Now, is there any duplication of this on the part 
of Navy? 

Colonel Rocrers. No, sir. The Navy has a small transport opera- 
tion that only furnishes fleet logistic support, sir. It is not a part of 
the over-all—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Colonel Rogers—isn’t it ? 

Colonel Rocrers. Rogers, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Colonel Rogers, you are primarily concerned with the 
transport of soldiers and personnel, Navy and what not ¢ 

Colonel Rocers. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Military personnel ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. What category of aircraft do you utilize mainly ? 

Colonel Rocrers. At present we mainly utilize the C—54. We are 
going to the C-97 and the C-124 as rapidly as they come off the pro- 
duction line, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I ask you that for this reason: Do vou have any new 
C-47’s? 

Colonel Rocrrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the new DC-3, they call it ? 

Colonel Rocers. I don’t believe we have any. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have any new C-—54’s? 

Colonel Rocrrs. No, sir. 














Mr. Rivers. Well, you have no normal passenger aircraft that are 
new in this service ? 

Colonel Rogers. Not of that category, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. Then what is your next passenger air- 
craft that you have? 

Colonel Rogers. The C-—97, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the C-97? 

Colonel Rogers. That is the 

Mr. Rivers. The Skymaster ¢ 5 

Colonel Rocrrs. Boeing Skymaster. 

Mr. Rivers Skymaster or Globemaster ? 

Colonel Rocrers. Boeing, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you contemplate getting any new two-engine pas- 
senger ships ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. I don’t believe so; no, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you contemplate 

Colonel Rogers. The only thing we use two-engine ships for, is for 
evacuation to hospitals within the zone of interior. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about the pure transport. 

Colonel Rogers. No, sir, not for pure transport. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t contemplate any new two-passenger ships ? 

Colonel Rocrers. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Or any of the new category of the C—54? 

Colonel Rogers. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The only new ships you contemplate are which 
category ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. C—-97 and 124. 

Mr. Rivers. C—97 and the 124? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me ask you this question: To what extent do 
you call in commercial airlines for aid in your transport service 

Colonel Rogers. I think this should be off the record, sir. 

The Cuarman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. I didn’t want to get that kind of an answer. I want 
an answer of this kind: Are you in position as it stands today to meet 
the requirements of the armed services with your MATS? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir, for a 95-wing program. 

The CuarrmMan. Then in normal times you do not call in commercial 
concerns ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you propose to build it up so you will not 
have to, except in case of an all-out mobilization in an emergency, be 
compelled to go outside of your organization ? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Or in case of a continued Korea effort, sir. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

Colonel Rogers. We have some commercial contractors operating 
now in the Korean effort. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask you a question off the record ? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
The Cuarrman. Allright. Now tell us about Dover now. 
Mr. Kinpay. Just 1 second, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Jounson. Could I ask one question, Mr. Chairman, of the 
colonel ? 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. When you get your organization built up to be big 
enough for 95 wings, about how many of your ships are used in cargo 
and how many in carrying personnel and wounded and things like 
that? 

Colonel Rocers. It varies, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. A rough estimate. 

Colonel Rogers. Our experience is that outgoing flights from the 
United States require about 70 percent cargo and 30 percent personnel, 
and incoming flights are just about the reverse. 

Mr. Jonnson. What about the flights inside of the continent ? 

Colonel Rogers. Right at the present time we have no scheduled 
flights inside the United States. 

Mr. Kixpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kixpay. Colonel, at the present time you are chartering a great 
many nonscheduled planes for the movement of troops within the 
United States; are you not ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. I don’t believe so. We may be, sir. I don’t have 
the answer. I will have to get that for you. 

Mr. Kixpay. I think you will find it is quite extensive in the move- 
ment of troops within the zone of the interior. 

Colonel Kitpay. It may be, sir. I will get you an answer on it. 

Mr. Kitpay. By small and unheard-of nonscheduled lines. I was 
just wondering what assurance you have of the safety of their equip- 
ment and things of that kind. : 

Colonel Rogers. I will get you the answer for that, sir, I don’t 
have it. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was just back from Texas and found there is some 
concern there as to the extent to which you are using unheard-of non- 
scheduled lines in the transportation of troops who formerly moved 
by train, probably, and now being moved by nonscheduled. I am sure 
you are more careful than with the people who are traveling from 
Puerto Rico, but to the people the idea of using a nonscheduled line is 
still there and the apprehension is still there. 

Colonel Rocers. That is right. 

The CuHatrman. Is it not far more economical to utilize movements, 
except when time is important, of troops in this country by railroad 
than it is by air, even though you operate it yourself ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir, I would say it would be. 

The Cuamman. Then why don’t you adopt the policy, unless time 
is the essence, that all movements of troops in continental United 
States will go the most economical way ? 

Secretary McCone. Couid I answer that, Mr. Chairman? That is 
the policy in the Defense Department. There are very explicit orders 

‘concerning the movement of troops by the most economical way, 
unless the urgency of the situation demands otherwise. 

The Crarrman. Well, now, that applies also to officers being as- 
signed from the west coast to the east coast and all over the United 
States. Because the Army and the Navy have a habit of constant reas- 
signment of their personnel. Every time you put an Officer going to 
San Diego in an airplane and you make the trip out there, it costs a 
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great deal of money. Now does he get paid for transportation when he 
uses the air, according to the provision of the law with reference to 
transportation on a railroad and automobile? If an officer of the 
Navy is ordered to San Francisco and happens to go on a plane of 
the military transport service, does he draw pay just like he would 
if he traveled the railroad ? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. PATRICK W. TIMBERLAKE, DIRECTOR 
OF INSTALLATIONS—Resumed 


General Trmper.aAkE. I believe I could answer that, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, general. 

General TimperLaKke. There are two kinds of movements. One is 
a permanent change of station where a man moves with his family. 
Another is where he is sent on temporary duty to do a job someplace. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. Take the first one. 

General TrmpertaKe. On the first one, he has his choice of getting 
a transportation request in which he can go down and present it to 
a railroad or to an airline, depending upon the way they permit him 
to travel. Or he can get a certain mileage allowance from point A to 
point B, to his new station. Now on the second category, where we 
are talking about an officer who is going on temporary duty, he usually 
goes by rail, except in certain cases exceptions are made by the trans- 
portation officer controlling that movement, in which case he gives 
him a transportation request which he presents to the airline. 

The airline, in turn, charges the Government for that transporta- 
tion at a reduced rate below the civil rate. 

The CHatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, what civilian in the Depart- 
ment is charged with the operation of the transportation service? 
Who is the civilian head that has the operation of that service detailed 
to him, or have you any civilian head ? 

Secretary McConr. Yes. It is a responsibility of the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, and he has had a specia! assistant who, up to re- 
cently, was Mr. Plowman, whose responsibilities encompassed this 
field. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, this is a big phase of the Department 
of Defense. And we have plenty of assistants and assistant secre- 
taries. We only have 17 down there. Can we understand that some 
civilian head is the one that we could call up here to ask about the 
operation of the Transport Service? Now he is representing all 
three services, don’t you see, and it is a good thing to put it in one 
service, because that is the spirit of unification and that will bring 
about economy. 

The set-up is proper. We just want to see that it has the effect for 
which it was established. 

Secretary McCone. Well, the operation of MATS is a responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of the Air Force, but the development of the 
policies concerning the movement of officers and men, their method of 
travel and their allowance and the negotiation of special arrangements 
with the railroads and the airlines is a responsibility of the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and he has a special assistant for that purpose. 

The Cramman. What is his name? 

Secretary McConr. Until recently, it was Mr. Plowman, but I 
understand that he has recently returned to private life and I 
don’t know who the man is at this particular moment. 
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The CuarrmMan. Then you can’t advise the committee today who is 
the man, the civilian head, except the Secretary ? 

Secretary McCone. I will find out. who that is. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you a couple of questions’ 
We touched upon it in reference to the use of civilian aids in trans 
porting from overseas back to the United States, especially wounded 
men. We have a certain contract with these civilian agencies. How 
does that work? I mean, is it satisfactory, the ar rangement ? ? 

Secretary McConr. Yes, I think that’ it is satisfactory. It is the 
type of contract that has been rather longstanding. It provides for 
the movement of the men at a reduced rate under commercial rates. 
It is negotiated annually. 

Mr. Brooks. In the event of an emergency such as Mr. Gavin in 
ferred in his questions, would it be possible to expand that sort of 
arrangement ? 

Secretary McConr. Well, the thing is, Mr. Brooks, that in the 
event of an emergency, such as Mr. Gavin hinted at, we would have 
to utilize our military aircraft fully and then we would have to ar- 
range—and these contracts are now being negotiated—to use a cer 
tain specified number of civilian aircraft under military cognizance. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the point I was getting at. Is the present 
arrangement by preference or is it by necessity / 

Secretary McConr. It is by necessity, sir. The capability and 
the immediate requirement, and that is to be taken up 

Mr. Brooks. I imagine you will make that up by using available 
civilian support ? 

Secretary McCone. It is little more than just available civilian 
support. What we are doing is developing a plan which is quite far 
along of using certain specified aircraft from each one of the airlines 
and those aircraft will be modified so that they can fit right into the 
military system, and the men that are oper rating them will be trained 
periodically so that they will know their mission and be able to go 
right about it without delay. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Now 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuatrMan. Let’s get on the bill now. Take Dover, Colonel. 

Colonel Rogers. All right, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now tell us about Dover. 

Colonel Rogrrs. Sir, Dover 

Mr. Harpy. Didn’t we approve that item last night? 

The CuarrmMan. No,sir. This is for the Air Transport. 

Mr. Harpy. Are there two separate justifications ? 

The CHairmMan. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. All right, go ahead. 

Colonel Rocrrs. It will have a certain number of Air Transport 
squadrons. It will be a cargo terminal, a cargo port of aerial embarka- 
tion. There are no personnel at this base for the Air Transport 
squadron. 

The Cuairman. Now, the budget gave you $25,441,000 out of your 
$26,000,000. Now what did the budget leave out ? 
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Colonel Rogers. Items 8, 12, 14, 18, and 26, sir, either left out or 
reduced. 

The CuHatrMan. They left out a classroom ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

The Cuarmrman. What is the next thing they left out? 

Colonel Rogers. Addition to the fire station, sir. 

The CrrarrMan. No. 12, fire station. 

Colonel Rogers. Security fencing and lights, sir. 

The CuatrMan. What number is that? 

Colonel Rogers. That is No. 14. 

The CHatrMan. Security fencing and lights. That is fencing in 
the area ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

The Cuamman. What is your next one? 

Colonel Rogers. They are reducing utilities, No. 18. 

The CuHairMan. Utilities are reduced to $2,069,000 from $2,118,000. 
Now, can you get your base in operation with that small reduction 
without any considerable disturbance and without any disturbance 
of efficiency ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. I think it would be more economical if we 
could get the fire station addition. We would have better fire protec- 
tion and better structure protection. 

The CrarrMan. Of course. How many fire stations have you there 
now { 

Colonel Rogers. Just one, sir. 

The CuHairman. This is for two important things. [Off the record. | 
How many fire stations have you ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. We have one, three-stall fire station, sir, and it 
is not sufficient for the equipment. 

The Crarrman. What will be the total number of airplanes assem- 
bled or could assemble at one time on this base / 

Colonel Rogers. | Reply off the record. | 

The Cuarrman. Well, there is such a large number there, of course, 
it would be false economy not to give you adequate protection. 

Without objection, we approve the full amount. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this question—— 

The CrairMan. $26 million. 

Mr. Rivers. Your embarkation planes will be 97’s and 124’s? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes; eventually. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the Globemaster and the Skymaster ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Are they Boeing jobs? 

Colonel Rogers. One of them is a Boeing, and the other is a Douglas. 

Mr. Rivers. Douglas is the 24? 

Colonel Rogers. 24; yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the Globemaster ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And Boeing is the Skymaster? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you said something about transient aircraft. 
What do you mean by that ? 

Colonel Rogers. Well, the feeder lines from inside United States, 
in case of 

Mr. Rivers. That will be your 47’s and 54’s? 
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Colonel aig Yes; in case of flood or some such thing. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask you this, now: Do you have any 47’s and 
54’s in eee a 

Colonel Rocrrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have any transport planes in mothballs? 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuairman. Yes, Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Towe. I notice that this base is on a 10-year basis. 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Towe. And I also notice that the other one on the east coast, 
a is also on a 10-year basis. We are going to spend almost 

$70,000,000. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Towe, I want to say this in regard to all of it: 
I consider this all permanent until Congress says no. Because they 
can’t abandon them; they can’t sell them, and they can’t do away 
with them until we pass a specific act of Congress my deal with them. 
Now, from a building standpoint they might think for the time being 
they can save money by building 10-year instead of 25-year, but we 
all know that there will never be any abandonment of such bases as 
Dover or any of these others. But in the interest of not having so 
much commitment of money at this time, they are trying to build in 
the most economical way possible, and they will be back here to repair 
them and buildthem up. The Air Force is being committed positively 
to all of these places until Congress changes it, and we will be here. 
I am going to be here a long time. I have decided to make this a' 
areer. 

Mr. Tower. Now, if the Chairman would let me ask a question: 

It is anticipated that these bases are not permanent ? 

General Myers. May I answer that question 4 

In making up this program, we were restricted in our permanent 
bases and our permanent strengths in programing our construction 
to the force in being on June 30, 1950. As the chairman has ex- 
plained, in order to save funds we have used a type of construction 
on the semipermanent bases above our so-called permanent bases for 
our estimated permanent strength. 

We have used a type of construction that will, while it provides 
all the facilities and space required, be a reduction in standard of con- 
struction, to save funds. If we must continue these semipermanent 
bases over a longer period of time than 10 years—15 years or 20 
years—that. construction can be improved to make it commensurate 
with the 25-year life construction. I think, in short, sir, we do not 
know what the eventual size of the Air Force will be, or what it might 
reduce to. 

Mr. Towr. Let’s assume, General, that it will be reduced. Would 
you then eliminate both of the east coast bases ? 

General Myers. That would be something that would have to be 
decided at the time. But we might eliminate these two bases on the 

east coast, and go back into Westover as a permanent base for our east 
coast aerial port of embarkation. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, the committee approves 

Mr. Tower. I would just like to say one thing further, Mr. Chair- 
man: 

All throughout the bill, of course, we are spending huge sums of 
money to replace present installations, because they were “built on a 
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semipermanent basis. The story always is “Well, we are only to be 
there for a short time,” and now we have to spend the money all over 
again. 

The CuarrMan. I can give the members of the committee the best 
example of temporary construction : 

Back in 1917 and 1918 we built the Navy Department and the Muni- 
tions Building down on Constitution Avenue and it was classified as 
“temporary construction.” It has been there ever since. Now, that 

is what the Department classifies as “temporary construction.” A 
creat many of these buildings that are going to be built will stand the 
storms of many winters. Of course, the eastern seaboard is always 
going to be one of the most important phases of our programing and 
defense. We are not going to be cutting down any of these bases, 
because some man may have a different view in his mind. Congress 
is going to be considered in all these matters from now on, just like 
we are now. If we have the facts, we are just as able to reach a deci- 
sion when a cut-back comes along, which is far off. 

Mr. Suorr. What is going to happen to Westover ? 

General Myers. [ Answer off the record. | 

Mr. Tower. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman: 

I notice in the consideration of McGuire that that is being used now 
as an overseas replacement base. 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Tower. Why? For the record, shouldn’t the overseas replace- 
ment base be at one of your headquarters on the east coast ? 

General Myers. Of course; McGuire is an Air Force base, sir. 

Mr. Tower. I know. 

General Myers. And it is located well—it is well located to the port 
of New York. It lends itself well, sir, to an overseas replacement 
depot. 

Mr. Towe. It is not very far in air miles from Dover; is it ? 

General Myers. No, it isn’t, sir. This will be a large installation 
at Dover, sir, too. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, the committee approves this 
item at Dover. 

What is your next one, Colonel ? 

Colonel Rocers. Friendship International Airport, Baltimore, Md. 
It is in the bill at page 4, line 9, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. Now, Friendship International Airport, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mr. Gavin. And the book ? 

Colonel Rogers. Section B, page 67. 

The CuarrMan. Sixty-seven. 

What is there now? A municipal airport ? 

Colonel Rogers. Municipal airport of the city of Baltimore; yes. 

The CHarrMan. Now, in making such an expenditure of this kind, 
of $43,478,000, it is not being made on the municipal airport which 
is owned by the city of Baltimore; is it? 

Colonel Rogers. This will be on 500 acres of the airport, on the 
southwestern corner of the airport. It will be leased to the Air Force, 
I believe, on a 99-year lease ; is that correct ? 

General Myers. We are negotiating the lease at the present time. 
It isa long-term lease, at any rate. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, let’s get this picture straight in our mind: 
Now, here is this Friendship International Airport being used now by 
the commercial lines. We propose to go in there and, on a portion, 
say, 500 acres, you propose to build certain buildings; is that correct / 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

The Cnatrman. Then in addition to that, you propose to have 
other lands owned by the Government that you are going to operate 
from ? 

Colonel Rogers. No, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Because you have a total area of 3,200. Is that 
the Baltimore ownership, or 

General Myers. Yes; the 3,200 acres is the Baltimore ownership. 

The Cratrman. Then, you are spending $43 million on the munic 
ipal airport that belongs to Baltimore; is that correct ! 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. You think that is sound? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; I think so, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, jet’s hear from you, because that 
is very Important. 

General Myers. We will get a long-term lease at a very small con 
sideration, if any. It will probably be nominal. The Friendship 
Airport Authority is anxious for us to come in. 

The CuairmMan. Yes; of course they are. 

General Myers. The Government’s interest will be protected 
through this long-term lease, sir, on the land. 

The Cramman. Now, would it be cheaper for the Government to 
build its own airbase? All you save isthe runway; isn’t it? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrMan. That is all you save by going in there. Because 
you have to build the balance of it ? 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. 

The Cramman. As a matter of fact, you have to extend the run- 
wi ays ¢ ° 

( ‘olonel Rocers. No, sir. 

The CuairMan. The runways there are long enough; is that right? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Tower. You have an item for $3 million in there—— 

Colonel Rogers. Parking aprons, sir. 

The Cuairman. Have you made an estimate as to whether or not 
you could go out in some vicinity in that neighborhood, if that is the 
proper milits ary place, and start from scrate +h and own it and build 
it as cheap? Or at least, it might cost a little bit more, but it would 
be ours, then ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

The Cuamman. The way it is now, it is Baltimore’s; isn’t it 4 

General Myers. I didn’t get the last question. 

The CuatrMan. Like it is now, it belongs to the city of Baltimore. 

General Myers, That is correct. 

The Cuairman,. Of course it is. 





General Myers. But we will have a long-term lease on it, a 99- year 


lease, for instance. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, will any of the expenditures we make con- 
tribute to the efficient operation of ps amas by the commercial lines? 
General Myers. I would say not, 
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The Cuarrman. Will they have the benefit and use of our facilities? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The CrarrRMAN. Suppose their occupancy interferes with your 
operation? Who gets off the field ¢ 

General Myers. Well, that can’t happen, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Oh, yes; it can happen. 

General Myers. It must not happen. 

The CuHatrman. What? 

General Myers. It must not happen. 

The CuatrMan,. Well, all right; it must not happen, of course, 
but it can happen. It can happen because you are partners with the 
city of Baltimore there, and you are partners on these other items. 

Now, of course, I know what you are saving. You are saving only 
the runway. Because you have to start there and build all this item. 

General Myers. And the land, sir. 

The CHarrman. What? 

General Myers. We save the land, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What kind of lease have you got? 

General Myers. We have no lease at the present time, but we have 
assurance from the city 

The CuarrMan. And you are in negotiation for obtaining a lease? 
What progress have you made? About the same progress we are 
making in Korea ¢ 

General Myers. I will have to get that for you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Now, this is very important. 

General Myers. But the progress is good. 

The Cuarman. This is highly important. We can’t justify in 
our own conscience spending $43 million or spending any large sum 
in an uncertain manner, on some municipal airfield. That is one of 
the factors that is running through a great many of these other 
things. 

Now, surely the Department doesn’t expect Congress to do that, 
unless you worked out some details. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, it is only the legal details that are 
being worked out. 

The CHarrMan. That is the most important thing of all, the legal 
details. What are our rates there? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you. We ought not to 
put expensive improvements on leased land; and that we should 
inquire into the type of lease you are going to get. Now, if you get 
a 99-vear lease on the portion that you are going to build on and a 
99-year easement on the runways, I think we would be justified. 

The Cratrman. Oh, yes; no doubt about it. 

General Myers. That is what we propose to get, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. I understand that Radio City is built on land owned 
by Columbia University under a 99-year lease. It is a thoroughly 
sound thing. P 

The Cuatrman. There is no question. The thing is he hasn’t pro- 
ceeded with any negotiation and he doesn’t know where he stands. 
He doesn’t know where Baltimore will enter into that kind of lease. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then he ought not to build on it. 

Mr. Puitnin. Have you tentatively agreed on a 99-year lease? 

General Myers. I don’t think so, not on a 99-year lease. 

Mr. Prisin. What is the basis of your statement ? 





General Myers. I say it will be a long-term basis, on the order of 
99 years, or an indefinite arrangement, sir. 

Mr. Corr. What do you think the rental will be ? 

General Myers. I think it will be nominal. 

Mr. Cote. What do you consider “nominal”? 

General Myers. A dollar a year. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let’s say this in justification, too: There 
are other factors involved in this thing. One of them is the commu 
nity absorbing the personnel by way of transportation, by way of 
housing, by way of schools, and by way of other facilities. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. So there are other factors which you have to take into 
consideration, which are hidden and don’t appear on the surface, in 
justification of the Air Force, as against going out in an isolated area 
and building a city. 

The Cuarrman. I have no objection, provided you have some kind 
of negotiation and some kind of commitment in writing from Balti- 
more that you can have the use occupancy of whatever acres you 
require over there. But I was somewhat disturbed because you sail 
you did not have any negotiation and nothing has been worked up, 
and you come to Congress and say “give us the money” before you have 
done your part in finding out whether we have a part over there. 
They may not want you in there. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, I think it ought to be observed at this 
point that Baltimore is certainly not very many air-miles from Dover, 
where they have another station. Now, I notice in the Dover justifi- 
‘ation they can buy land up there for $60 an acre. It must very 
cheap. It would seem to me that there might be some considerable 
saving in consolidating both these places at Dover. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, the trouble about consolidation : it is just like 
the Department of Defense and just like this committee. It gets too 
big. Now, there are certain things where you have too much consoli- 
dation. I think you are on good ground when you scatter these things 
out and not try to put them all under one place. That is what the 
great industrial concerns have done. They have decentralized and 
broken down instead of consolidating. 

Mr. Kitpay. There is one consideration in using an eXisting air 
base that we can’t overlook. It is not so easy to find areas sufficiently 
large in this part of the country in which to place one. You see what 
happened in Burke, Va., where you have one that is already estab- 
lished; I think it is a major consideration. 

Mr. Towr. We don’t own it, and we will never own it. We are 
going to spend $47,000,000 there, apparently. 

The CHatrmMan. Before this bill becomes a law there must be some 
kind of an agreement made, where you haven’t agreements today. 

Now, can you work it out ? 

General Myrrs. I think eprhaps before the hearings are over, sir, 
that we can give you a report on at least a tentative final agreement, 
sir, signed by the city. I believe wecan. We will try. 

The CHarmman. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I hope you will make that applicable to 
the others. 

The Cuarrman. That is applicable to every one. If the committee 
is not satisfied with the arrangements when we take the bill to the 
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floor of the House, then we will ask that these items be stricken on the 
floor of the House, because we can’t spend the Government’s money 
until there is some kind of arrangements made with the local com- 
munity that binds the local community on the expenditures that we 
make. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Sasscer. Do I understand that is applicable to all of these? 

The CuHarmrMan. That is applicable to all these where we are 
going on. : 

Mr. Sasscer. As I understand, in addition to what Mr. Rivers has 
said, the State is building dual highways in connection with the 
Friendship Airport. 

Mr. Bates. Mr, Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, MATS is at Washington airport now? 

General Myers. In a portion of it; yes. 

Mr. Bates. Why do you want to move out of there? 

General Myers. We don’t propose to. 

Mr. Bares. Are you going to have this operation there as well? 

General Myers. Yes; that isa special operation. 

Secretary McCone. We operate a very few planes out of the Wash- 
ington airport. Thisisa big installation. 

Mr. Rivers. That isa port of embarkation; isn’t it? 

Secretary McCone. It isa port of aerial embarkation. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. Without objection, with that understanding, the 
committee approves $43,478,000 at Friendship International Airport, 
Baltimore. 

Now, where is your next one # 

Colonel Rogers. Great Falls Air Force Base, Great Falls, Mont., sir. 

In the bill it is page 45, line 16. 

The Cuarrman. Where in the book ? 

Colonel Rogers. The book, B-87. 

This is the first 25-year-life station we have examined of MATS. 
This is the aerial 

The CuatrMan. This is what? 

Colonel Rogers. The first permanent station, sir, the firs; MATS 
permanent station we have examined. This is the aerial port of em- 
barkation for the inland route to Alaska and the Northwest. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask you what is on that half acre of leased land? 

General Myers. I don’t know what that half acre is, sir, but it is 
probably an approach marker or a beacon site. 

Colonel Rogers. Approach marker. 

Mr. Harpy. You have it within the confines of the rest of the 
project ? 

General Myers. No; off base, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is off base? 

Colonel Rogers. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, the committee approves Great 
Falls Air Force Base. 

Mr. Gavin. All right; let’s get on. 

The Cuatrman. The Alaskan port of aerial embarkation. Now, 
what is your next one? 
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Colonel Rogers. Morrison Air Force Base, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
sir. In the bill it is page 50, line 5. In the book, B-149. 

(Off. the record.) 

The CuamMan. Wait 1 minute. Let me find it. On page 50? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Page 50, line 5, sir. 

The CuatmMan, Oh, yes; Morrison Airfield, West Palm Beach. 

Colonel Rogers. In the book, B-149, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead and tell the committee about it. 

Colonel Rogers. It will have, first, the training of these air supply 
and communications wings. We will have also there an air-rescue 
transition school similar to our transport schools. Our men come from 
General Disosway’s two-engine school, and must be taught to fly 
and to crew a B-29 rescue-type aircraft, the SA-16 amphibious air- 
craft, and helicopters, and also learn the technique of interception of 
cripples and escorting them to a safe place. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, the committee approves 
$8,320,00. Now, what is yournext one? 

Colonel Rogers. Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, sir. In 
the bill it is page 50, line 11. In the book, page B-153. 

The CHairMan. Now, is this training different from the other train- 
ing? 

Colonel Rogers. This is another station that trains the air supply 
and communication wing. They have two locations: One for train- 
ing in jungle-type country, and one here for training in mountainous 
and rugged training. Also here will be the transition training for 
the heavy aircraft to take two-engine pilots and make four-engine 
members for the heavy transports. 

The CHatrrmMan. Without objection, the committee approves $21,- 
109,000. 

Now, what is your next one—— 

Mr. Jounson. Is this down in the low part of Idaho where you have 
good weather most of the year around ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes; good weather. 

Mr. Exston. (Question and reply off the record.) 

The CuarrmMan. All right; what is your next one- 

Mr. Corr. Does the Navy personnel train with the Air Force per- 
sonnel on these heavy planes? 

Colonel Rocrrs. No, sir; they do their own transition. We train 
some SAC personnel. 

Mr. Cotz. SAC? 

Colonel Rogers. Strategic Air Command. ,.The Navy trains their 
own transition. 

The Cuatrrman. What is your next one? 

Colonel Rogers. Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif., sir. In 
the bill it is page 55, line 18; in the book, B-221. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask one question there, Mr. Chairman, please ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Tell us why the laundry, the cost of the laundry, is 
so high—$1,848,000. Is that due to the fact that there is a hospital 
there and also the personnel load at the base ? 

Colonel Rogers. Is that at Travis, sir? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

General Myers. Yes; that is right. 

Colonel Rogers. That is correct. 
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Mr. Jounson. Is that the reason for it? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes; this base will have a total of people. 

Mr. Jounson. Most of these laundries cost a lot less than that. Is 
it the reason that you have this hospital there plus the large personnel 
load? That is what I want to find out. 

General Myers. That is right; that is the reason. It is a 20,000- 
man laundry. 

Mr. Jounson. O. K. 

Secretary McConr. This base has received all of the injured that 
have returned from Korea. There is a very large hospital there. 

Mr. Jounson. I have been there and seen them unload. 

Secretary McCone. You are familiar with it. 

The CHAirMan. Without objection, the committee approves $17,- 
561,000 for Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif. 

Call your next one. 

Colonel Rocrrs. That is all, sir, for MATS. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

One minute before your leave, Colonel: Give your figures again— 
how many men are in yews service today ? 

Colonel Rogurs. 

The Cuarrman. W That are they ? 

Colonel Rogers. (Reply off record.) 

The Cuarrman. And this program goes up to what? 

Colonel Rogers. (Reply off record. ) 


The Cuamrman. How long will it take you to reach the program ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Do you propose to ask supplementary appropria- 
tion when you get the full authorization, or do you propose to wait 


until the regular fiscal year bill? 

General Myers. Sir, I think that is going to be a matter for the 
determination of the Department of Defense. From the Air Force 
point of view, and the construction requirement, we will, I think, ask 
for a supplemental appropriation. I think we must. 

The Pe kraieise: Now, have you so carefully located these bases 
that in the next 3 or 4 months you will not be coming back before 
this committee to ask for a change of location or establishment of 
new bases? 

General Myers. Sir, I can’t guarantee we will not have to make 
changes. They will be few. I also think we will have to come in 
probably and ask for some new locations, particularly overseas. 

The CHatrman. Then you mean to tell the committee that in all 
probability you will be back here asking that we authorize to abandon 
certain designated sites and in lieu thereof establish a new one, for 
instance, like we did from some place in New Jersey out to Ohio? 

Mr. Tower. Rome, N. 

The Cuamman. Rome, N. Y.—and matters of that kind? All Iam 
trying to get across is this: has this thing been thought out so care- 
fully that you can stand on it as long as our services are about what 
they are now? 

Secretary McCone. I would like to answer that, if I could: 

I feel that this program has been so carefully thought out and so 
carefully surveyed that it will stand agaainst the programing objec- 
tive of the 95 wings. The only possible reason that I can foresee for 
having to return and ask for a deviation would be if we would run 
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into some unforeseen local problem which would make it undesirable 
for us to place a base, and therefore, we would have to request author. 
ity to change, and we feel that we have made sufficient careful in- 
quiry at all locations, so that is not a probability. 

The Cuatrman. Well, haven’t you 

Secretary McConr. Now, however, if we are suddenly charged with 
the responsibility of building to more than 95 wings 

The CHatrman. Oh; we understand that. We understand—— 

Secretary McCone. then we will have to do as we did before. 

The Cuarrman. This is a 95-wing program. 

Secretary McCone. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And as long as Congress only permits you to have 
95 wings, you feel like that these locations are based on justifiable 
military grounds, and unless something unforeseen develops you are 
well committed to each one of these facilities? 

Secretary McConr. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Now, who is your next witness, General ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question along the lines you 
were asking there a moment ago ¢ 

General, did I understand that you contemplated within 1 year 
after you got your funds you would have all your construction com- 
pleted ? 

General Myers. It should be substantially complete, sir, within 
1 year of the time that we have the funds actually available, because 
we are doing advanced planning on the work now, sir. We hope that 
by October the bulk of this program will be planned so that we can 
ask for bids, assuming we get the funds, in the late fall, in November, 
by the first of Nov ember, on the bulk of the program. 


Mr. Harpy. If that is the ce ise, and if the Pepe; and the Navy both, 


with respect to their construction, have a simi 
on the supply of materials is going to be such I am wondering 
you are going to do it. 

The Cuatrman. I wrote a man a letter this morning, and said the 
country hadn’t felt the impact at all of an expenditure of $60,000,- 
000,000. You talk about inflation and you talk about skyrocketing 
prices. Just as soon as the $60,000,000,000 contracts begin to be let 
out, then the sky isthe limit. That is what you are up against. 

The country ‘hasu’t even begun to see the impact that j is going to be 
felt on the economy of the country. The prices are going sky- -high. 
You will be forced to come in here and ask for more money to get 
what you have set out in this book, because it is impossible to do it, 
unless there is some kind of proper guidance in some kind of way which 
is sometimes called control over certain things. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, just following that observation up one 
step further, there is serious doubt in my mind as to how all this stuff 
can be built in 1 year. I would just like to inquire as to whether 
anybody has given any thought concerning a complete stoppage of all 
civilian construction while this is going on. 

Mr. Rivers. They have just about stopped it now, under regula- 
tion X. 

The CuarrmMan. The question of allocation will have an effect on 
it. I can state now that as far as I know, they stopped building 
bridges over certain approved Federal and State projects in various 
sections of the country on account of steel. 
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Of course, we haven’t enough to go all around. And the economy 
of the country—I mean the commer¢ial business—will just have to 
stop until this program can go forward. . 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman, can I ask one question on this line? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tower. General Myers, can you tell us approximately what the 
expenditure is in your bill for construction—that is, building construc- 
tion on, we will say, pavement, and that sort of thing, a rough total? 

General Myers. Pavement, sir? 

Mr. Towr. And building. 

General Myrrs. I have it on the pavements broken out separately. 

Mr. Towr. Never mind. If you had the figure, I would like to ask 
Mr. McCone what percentage that would be of the normal average 
dollars spent in an average year in this country, which he would 
probably know. 

General Myers. The zone of the interior appropriation amount for 
pavements is $163 million. I don’t have a breakdown of buildings by 
themselves. I have it for various types of buildings, for instance, 
troop housing, the barracks, and that is $362 million, which is the 
largest building item we have. 

If you would like it for all types of buildings, I will have to make 
that breakdown. 

Mr. Tower. No; I just wanted to pursue this thought that we had 
here. Of course, the $160 million worth of pavement isn’t a very large 
parto f what can be accomplished within one State, as a matter of fact. 

Secretary McConr. Well, the entire program of anticipated ex- 
penditure of $4.5 billion would relate to a construction industry in 
a year of about $25 billion a year, say. It would be 20 or 25 percent 
of your construction effort in the country. 

Mr. Tower. Yes. 

Secretary McConr. Of all types. 

Mr. Tower. Yes. 

Secretary McCone. So it is going to be very serious, although I 
think that. it can be handled. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Ersron. General Myers, I wonder if you have any breakdown 
as to what your total hospital construction program is going to be, 
and what your total laundry construction program is going to be? 

The reason I ask about those two: I am wondering if you have 
taken into consideration the terrific impact upon the industries that 
furnish laundry machinery and medical equipment? In a program 
of this kind there is going to be a great impact. Have you checked 
to see whether or not it is going to be possible for you to obtain medical 
equipment and laundry machinery and the like in the period of time 
in which you propose to build these installations ? 

General Myers. Yes; that has been checked, that aspect of the 
problem has been checked, and the people involved in the procure- 
ment of the esr te re fee] that it can be done. 

Mr. Harpy. You include bakery equipment in there, too? 

Mr. Exston. Yes. 

General Myers. For laundry and dry cleaning, we have $9,987,000 
in the Zone of Interior; and hospitals are $70,631,000. 
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Mr. Exsron. That is just in the Zone of the Interior ? 
General Myers. That is Zone of the Interior. 
Mr. Etsron. Of course, you don’t have the figures on what Navy 
and the Army would, be? 


General Myers. No, sir; I do not. I have the overseas figures, if 


id 


you would like them. 

Mr. Exston. Yes; what are the overseas figures ? 

The Cuarman. All right, now. 

Mr. Exsron. Let’s get these overseas figures. 

The CHarmMan. Pardon me. 

General Myers. Laundry and dry cleaning overseas, sir, $4,657,000. 
Hospitals, overseas, $31,985,000. 

The CuHarrMan. Now, we are going to have the Surgeon General of 
the Air Force, who will tell us all about these hospitals. Of course, 
[ have had broken down for information of the committee to show how 
much hardware we are buying in comparison with public works. Be- 
fore the hearing is over that information will be given to the com- 
mittee, which shows in the amount of money we are spending we are 
not losing sight of the fact that we can’t win a war without hardware— 
artillery, guns, and ammunition. We are spending tremendous sums 
there, but at the same time this is the largest public-works bill that 
the Congress has ever considered in the history of Congress. Never 
in the history of 175 years have we been called upon—not even in 
World War II—to equal this measure. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if you also considered 
the possibility of obtaining sufficient lumber in the United States for 
all the war housing, the barracks, and all of the installations that are 
built with wood? Now, in World War II you ran into a very serious 
problem: A great many of the buildings had to be constructed with 
green lumber. That is the reason why they have fallen apart, and 
they are no good today. 

Now, are you able to obtain the seasoned lumber that you will need 
for these installations, or are you going to have to do what you did in 
World War IT: Take a lot of green lumber that won’t last very long? 

General Myers. I think we will have to take green lumber, sir. I 
don’t think there will be any shortage in lumber, but we will have to 
use green lumber. 

Mr. Exstron. Now, have you taken that factor into consideration in 
determining the life of these war housing and barracks? 

General Myers. Yes; we realize that, sir. We realize that that is 
the case. 

Mr. Etsron. But you are going to have to use green lumber ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

The Cuatmrman. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. The whole thing is in that same trend. Everything 
is going up. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I want to put this in the record: That 
I think we ought to try to find a source for lumber outside of the 
United States to supplement what we have. In the last war we cut 
down too thin in some of the national forests. It was uneconomical 
to do that kind of lumbering, if we are going to try to guard the future, 
and have lumber for the future. 
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And there is a way, I believe, to get some lumber out of Canada and 
perhaps out of Alaska. 

The CHarrMan. Well, it will come to this market at that price. 
You needn't worry about that. It will come around to the Washing- 
ton market, at the price we are paying, from all over the world. 

Now, this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. Now, let’s get back to the bill. 

Secretary McConr. Mr. Chairman, can I enter into the record the 
answer to your question? Mr. Kenneth Vore is the Director of Mili- 
tary Traflie for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Mr. E. G. 
Plowman is the traffic consultant to the Secretary of Defense. Those 
are the authorities on that subject we were discussing earlier. 

The Cuarman. Of course, if the Under Secretary of the Air Force 
couldn’t keep up with the constant change of personnel there, he 
doesn’t expect the committee to keep up with it. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, let’s get on. 

The Cuatrman.. Now, let’s go on with the bill. 

(jeneral Myers. The next one we would like to consider, sir, is the 
Continental Air Command, which will cover their program, the re- 
serve program, and the aviation engineering programs. 

The CuHamman. All right. 

General Myers. Colonel Webster. 

The CuatrMan. Now, the Continental Air Command. Have we 
finished everything overseas now ? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well. why don’t we finish overseas, and let these 
officers go back? Have you the witnesses here who can handle the 
overseas? Many of them have been around here all this week. 

General Myers. Yes; we can try. 

The Cramman. Let’s take the overseas. These officers want to go 
back. They are fighting men, and want to get on the firing line. 

Mr. Kinpay. I haven't heard any complaints. 

The CHamman. Who is going to handle that ? 

Come around here, you officers, who are handling the questions on 
the overseas bases. 

General Myers. This will be Alaska Air Command, sir, Colonel 
Koon. 

The Cuarrman,. Colonel, are you from Alaska ? 


STATEMENT BY COL. R. E. KOON, CHIEF OF STAFF, ALASKAN AIR 
FORCE 


Colonel Koon. Yes; Chief of Staff of the Alaskan Air Command. 

The Craiman. All right; now, what part in the bill applies to 
you? Make your statement and go ahead and tell us about it. You 
are talking about Alaska now. 

Colonel Koon. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, and tell us about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHatrman. A very important military assignment. 

Colonel Koon. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Very important. 

Now, tell us anything you want about it. 
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Colonel Koon. Well, that covers our mission. 

The Cuarrman. All right; where do you start in the bill? 

Colonel Koon. Page 69 in this bill. 

The Cuarrman. Page 69. 

Colonel Koon. Line 11; in the book, I-2. 

The Cuarrman. Cape Air Force Base. 

Colonel Koon. Cape Air Force Base. 

The Cuarrman. What is the name of that island? 

Colonel Koon. Umnak. 

The Carman. All right. 

Before you go into that, I don’t want you to go into too much 
detail. Are you pretty well satisfied with your plans and your set-up 
for the military mission that is assigned to you in Alaska? 

Colonel Koon. Yes; we are. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now, tell us something about this Cape 
Air Force Base. 

Colonel Koon. Cape Air Force Base is just a small island out on 
the Aleutian chain. We expect to have both officers and enlisted men 
there.. It will be as an alternate field and also a weather station. It 
will be 10-year life construction. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHaimrman. Without objection, the committee approves this 
item. 

Now, wait one minute. Tell us how these men are housed out there. 
What kind of accommodations you got there? 

Colonel Koon. Well, at present they’re living in Quonsets, in TO 
type structures. They were built during the last war. 

The Cuamman. And it is a very rugged life there? 

Colonel Koon. Yes; rather. 

The CuHatrman. And you have only a very small personnel? 

Colonel Koon. That is right. 

The CHarMan. But it is a very key place? 

Colonel Koon. Yes. 

Mr. Jonunson. How are the Quonsets heated ? 

Colonel Koon. With oil stoves. 

The CuarrMAn. How often do you rotate these men, now ? 

Colonel Koon. The length of tour is 1 year. 

The CuarrMan. Their families are not permitted there? 

Colonel Koon. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And the length of duty is what? 

Colonel Koon. That is'1 year on the chain. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of recreation or entertainment do they 
have ¢ 

Colonel Koon. They have movies, and just games that they can work 
up themselves, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. How often does outside contact occur? 

Colonel Koon. Well, at Cape it is probably not more than once a 
week. On some of the other Aleutian chain stations—take Shemya: 
there are Northwest flights going through every day. Also contract 
MATS carrier flights going through there. 

The Cuamman,. The weather is bad there practically all the time, 
the way we classify good weather and bad weather down in this 
country ? 
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Colonel Koon. Yes; but it isn’t necessarily Arctic weather. There 
is excessive rainfall, high wind, and very little snow. 
The Cuarrman. How close does the Japanese current come to the 
island ¢ 
Colonel Koon. It is on the outside of the Aleutian side, right along- 
side, sir. . 
The Cuarrman. Without objection, the committee approves this 
base. 
All right; we want to do something to help you up in there because 
you are a very important part of the defense of this country. 
~ Now what is your next one, General ? 
Colonel Koon. The next one is Eielson Air Force Base; in the bill, 
page 69, line 16. 
The CHarrMAN. Now this is at Fairbanks? 
Colonel Koon. It is 26 miles southeast of Fairbanks; yes. 
The Cuatrman. Tell the committee how large a base you have 
there now ? 
Colonel Koon. (Reply off record.) 
The Cuairman. Now, the whole Alaskan defense, as far as the air 
is concerned, is under your command ? 
Colonel Koon. That is right, sir. 
The CHatrman. And there is coordinated air, the Army and the 
Navy? All their activities, as far as the air is concerned, is under 
ou? 
Colonel Koon. That is all coordinated under the theater command, 
General Kepner. 
The Carman. How many personnel do you say you have there 
now ¢ 
Colonel Koon. (Reply off record.) 
The Cuarrman. What air mission is established there? What type 
of military mission ? 
Colonel Koon. (Reply off record.) 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Allright. Good. Without objection, the committee approves that. 
Mr. Bares. How much, Mr. Chairman ? 
The CHarrMAN. $41,625,000; now the next one. 
Colonel Koon. Elmendorf Air Force Base, page 69 in the bill, line 
22 in the book, I-9. 
The Cuarrman. Is this strategic? 
(Discussion off the record.) 
The CuHarrMan. Let me clear up this: 
At certain bases are the families permitted? Are they per- 
mitted at Fairbanks? 
Colonel Koon. Yes; in our three main bases. 
The Cuarrman. In your three main bases, then, families are per- 
mitted ? 
Colonel Koon. Yes. 
The Cuarrman. What is your tour of duty there? 
Colonel Koon. Two years. 
The Cuartrman. Do you give them vacation to come back to the 
States, or are they kept in Alaska all the time? 
Colonel Koon. Well, they are entitled to a month’s leave each 
year, and they can go out on space available transport, providing it is 
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available. Ordinarily, it wouldn’t be available. It is a rather expen- 
sive trip to the outside. 

The CHarrman. What is the health of the personnel ? 

Colonel Koon. The health, I think, is probably better than in the 
zone of the interior. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, the committe approves that 
base. 

Mr. Exsron. Just a minute. I would like to ask a question. I no- 
tice item 35, cold-storage warehouse, $294,000, and item 47 is cold 
storage of $232,000. Are they two types of cold storage ? 

Colonel Koon. Oh, actually, those are two types. One will be an 
addition to the dependent commissary to feed all of the families, The 
other will be part of the troop issue commissary. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Etston. Colonel, you have tremendous items in here for family 
housing. $34 million. Now, are those units to be built with lumber 
that is acquired in Alaska, or is it going to be shipped in from the 
United States ¢ 

Colonel Koon. Well, actually, that will depend on the contractor, 
sir. Sometimes they buy lumber in Alaska. Actually, part of our 
military contract on lumber is procured in southeast Alaska, but the 
contractor who gets the bid on this family housing, if he can get it less 
expensively in Alaska, he will obtain it there. If he can obtain it less 
expensively in the States, he will buy it in the Northwest. 

The Cuatmman. The bulk of it in my opinion will be red cedar 
coming out of the Pacific coast, California, because the bulk of the 
timber in Alaska is not suitable, except for a log house. 

Colonel Koon. Southeast Alaska, I think, has some pretty good 
lumber, but it isn’t seasoned, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exsron. You are not going to get seasoned lumber in this 
country. 

The CuatrmMan. Oh, no; you won’t get any seasoned lumber now. 

Mr. Snort. Also, you have to bear in mind that the cost of living 
is very, very high, probably the most expensive on earth. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your next one? 

Colonel Koon. Ladd Air Force Base, page 70, line 4, in the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. That is one of your big ones? 

Colonel Koon. That is one of the permanent bases. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let’s see; there are Fairbanks and Ladd—— 

Colonel Koon. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. There are two of them at Fairbanks, then? 

Colonel Koon. Ladd and Eielson are in the Fairbanks area. 

The Cuarrman. All right; you have two that are designated Fair- 
banks, 

Colonel Koon. Yes. 

The CHarrman. How close are they to each other? 

Colonel Koon. Twenty-six miles apart, sir. 

The CHarrMaANn. Now, let’s see; 26 miles apart ? 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Now, the first one here, Eielson, what is its military 
mission ? 

(Reply off record.) 
The CHarrman. What is Ladd? 
(Reply off record. ) 
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The CHarrMAN. I see. 
Colonel Koon. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, we will approve Ladd. Now, 
what is your next one? 

Colonel Koon. Naknek Air Force Base, page 70, line 11, in the bill; 
J-18 in the book. 

The Cuairman. What do you do up there for auxiliary fields? 
Have you any auxiliary fields? 

Colonel Koon. Well, there are quite a few bush strips around, Mr. 
Chairman, but ordinarily those aren’t suitable for tactical airplanes. 
And if they have a forced landing, they are forced to land on the 
muskeg and we have to rescue the people. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any helicopters up there / 

Colonel Koon. I beg pardon, sir? 

The CHarrkMan. Are you using any helicopters ¢ 

Colonel Koon. Yes; we would like to have more. 

The Cuarrman. Have you set up a wing—not a wing, but have you 
set up a squadron of helicopters / 

Colonel Koon. We have a rescue squadron in Alaska and two of 
those flights are down at Elmendorf, and one more up at Ladd, and 
one is based out on the Aleutian chain. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we approve Naknek, $750,000. 

Mr. Purpry. Where is that ? 

Colonel Koon. Naknek is approximately 300 miles southwest of 
Elmendorf. 

The Cuamman. What is next? 

Colonel Koon. Shemya Air Force Base, page 70, line 14, in the bill: 
I-20 in the book. 

The Crarrman. All right; without objection, we approve that 
item. Your next one is—— 

Colonel Koon. Thornbrough. 

The Cuatrrman. Thornbrough. 

Colonel Koon. Air Force base. page 70, line 18, in the bill; I-22 
in the book. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we approve that item. 

Now, Colonel, sometime between now and September or October, 
if we catch a little breathing spell here in Congress, I am going to ask 
various members of the committee to go to Alaska to look over the air 
situation, particularly your housing and your ground force, and the 
Navy, so the committee can have from an inspection full information 
with respect to our combined defense in Alaska. 

Colonel Koon. We would certainly be glad to have you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHarrMan. So you may see some of them up there pretty soon. 

Colonel Koon. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Koon. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, we have a very 
important bill that is still hanging on our neck over in the House. 
We made good progress last night, and tomorrow morning we will 
have to have a hearing with our colleagues from the House and the 
Senate. So let’s try to have a little meeting tonight to take up the 
Atlantic and Pacific area. We will take a recess until 8 o'clock 
tonight ; everybody be back here. 
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Mr. Gavin. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Eight o'clock tonight. 

We will take a recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee recessed until 8 p. m. 
of the same day.) 


EVENING SESSION 


The committee met at 8 p. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CuatrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

All right, General, where did we leave off when we recessed ? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, the next item on the agenda, I be 
lieve, is the Military Air Transport Service, Overseas. 

Mr. Suarer. Isthissecret? Is this all highly secret ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All of this is highly secret. Let’s go to work, now. 
Go ahead, now. Who is this talking? 


STATEMENT OF COL. WILLIAM ROGERS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE—Resumed 


Colonel Rogers. Colonel Rogers, Military Transport Service, sir. 
I have three stations to discuss this evening. The first is Kindley, 
page 70, line 24, in the bill. 

The CuHarrMan. Wait one minute. Now, tell the mission of the 
Air Transport Service abroad. 

Colonel Rogers. The overseas stations, sir, are en route, in transit 
are fueling stations and support stations for line of communications, 
for MATS, and for the assistance and support and refueling of SAC 
on their missions. 

The Cuatrman. This is for MATS, the Transport Service, serving 
abroad ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes; and to support SAC in their overseas—— 

The Cnarrman. Are they maintained abroad, or are they in flights 
from this country to other foreign countries ? 

Colonel Rogers. They are in flight from this country, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In flight? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then they are not maintained abroad ? 

Colonel Rocrrs. No, sir; except for minor 

The Cuatrman. Then, it is fueling facilities ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

The Cuatrman, In their flights? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, where is your first fueling station in your program ? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Kindley Air Force Base, in Bermuda, sir. It is 
page 70, line 24, in the bill. 

The CuarrMan. Page 70, line 24. 

Mr. Suarer. We don’t even have a copy of the bill here. We don’t 
even know about it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, give Mr. Shafer a copy of the bill. 

Mr. Suarer. I have one here. 
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The Cuatrman. Now wait 1 minute. 

Mr. SuHarer. 4524; is that it? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Suarer. All right; let’s go. 

Colonel Rocrrs. In the book, sir, it is section I-—— 

The Cuarrman. Atlantic area; is that it? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes. 

The ee. Kindley Air Force Base, St. George, Bermuda. 
All right. 

‘hen is that the first one on your routes outside of continental 
United States in that section ? 

Colonel Rogers. In that direction; yes. 

The Cuarrman. In that direction. Where is the closest one in the 
United States now to that area? 

Colonel Rogers. I would say Florida, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In Florida ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then there is a station in Florida. Then there is 
a station in Bermuda. And you have a regular marked-out route 
for flying? 

Colonel Rogers Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman, Just like a railroad track has a definite marked- 
out right-of-way, you have one through the air, and it comes to St. 
George in the Bermudas? . 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, where are you on the book on this? 

Colonel Rogers. On section I, page 25, sir. 

The Cuarrman, I-25. Let’s find it, now. All right. 

Now, how large an establishment will you have there? 

(Reply off record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, the land is owned 

Colonel Rogers. By the British, sir. 

The Cuarrman. By 

Colonel Rocrrs. The British. 

The CHatrman. By the British? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you lease it? 

Colonel Rogers. Ninety-nine years, sir, from 1941. 

The CHatrman. Can you tell the committee how much you paid 
for your lease? 

Colonel Rogers. That, I believe, is nominal; is it not? 

General Myers. Yes; that is one of the destroyer bases, 

Mr. Snort. That was negotiated in World War II. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Snort. It is a very fine field. 

Colonel Rocrrs. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s see what you are doing here. It is broken 
down. The budget made available $7,920,000, and you are asking for 
an authorization of $12 million. 

Now, what did the budget leave out? 

Colonel Rogers. Item 8, sir: “Crash and structural fire station.” 
Item 9: “Crash-boat facilities.” Item 11: “Cantilever hangar.” 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. Twelve—— 
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Colonel Rogers. No, sir; not 12; 11, sir. 

The CHairMaAn. Eleven. Right. 

Colonel Rogers. Right, sir. 

The Cuatmman. Now, in view of the fact that it is only there in 
flight, why is it necessary to build a hangar? 

Colonel Rogers. Sir, we also have a weather reconnaissance squad- 
ron that flies a certain path in order to determine the best forecast. 
of the weather, and also an air-rescue squadron. 

The CuarrmMan. That is stationed there / 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is permanent there? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Then the MATS is merely passing over? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. Sometimes we have repairs to make on 
the station. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, if you would pardon an interruption 
there, briefly: I think Bermuda is more needed on our return flights 
than even going over. It is only 3 hours from here but, coming here 
from Egypt or France, through the Azores to Bermuda, it is about a 
14-hour-long flight. 

Colonel Rogers. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. I remember once we had an engine conk out on us, and 
had to return to the Azores. So Bermuda is very important for us 
on the return trip on the southern route during the winter season. 

Colonel Rogers. It is an alternate for the northern route: yes. 

The CHamman. Then on your return trip it is highly important. 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. It may not be so much to stop there after you are 
3 hours away from your base in the United States, but some 10 or 12 
or 14 hours from the Azores, or somewhere in the Mediterranean, it 
is highly important. 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, we approve $12,378,000. 

Now, what is your next item / 

Colonel Rogers. Hickam Air Force Base, sir. 

The CHamman. Now, that is in—— 

Colonel Rogers. Honolulu, T. H. In the bill, page 71, line 10. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Colonel Rogers. In the book, it is section I, page 107. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, that has the same relation in the Pacific as the 
St. George in Bermuda has. 

Colonel Rogers. (Reply off the record.) 

The CHatrrMan. That is the personnel there ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. That is the stationary personnel ? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In addition to that, then, the MATS comes across 
and inereases it ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir; and any ferrying aircraft or other—— 

The Cuairman. Without objection, we approve that. 

Colonel Rocrrs. The next item 

The Carman. $10,094,000. All right. 

Colonel Rogers. The next item is Johnston Island Air Force Base, 
Johnston Island. It is on page 71, line 15, in the bill, and page I-109 
in the book. 

















The CuHarrman. 109. Let me find it in the book. I-109% 
Colonel Rogers. I-109; yes, sir. 

The CHairman. All right. 

Colonel Rogrrs. It is a small island and serves as an in-transit fuel- 
ing and reserve station for the ferrying function of MATS in the Far 
East. 

The CuatrmMan. How large an island is Johnston Island ? 

Colonel Rogers. One hundred and ninety-three acres. 

The CHairmMan. I was just wondering how you can find a place to 
spend this money. I know all about it because I sent a subcommittee 
out on it once and they wanted to spend a million dollars. ‘They came 
back and said they could hardly find a place to spend $1 million. Here 
it is you want to spend $5,885,000. What do you have out at Johnston 
Island ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. What is there is falling down. It is in very poor 
shape. 

The Cuamman. What use are you making of Johnston Island ? 

Colonel Rogers. It is 716 nautical-miles from Honolulu. 

Mr. Tower. Three hours. 

The Cuatrman. About 2 hours. 

Colonel Rogers. Yes; it is used for short-range aircraft, especially 
short-range ferrying aircraft that 

The Carman. Will the MATS use it also? 

Colonel Rogers. We do the ferrying, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Colonel Rogers. We also are charged with ferrying aircraft from 
the factory or from the modification center to their tactical units. So 
we will use this principally to carry out our ferry mission. 

The CHamman. What do you do at Wake? Anything at Wake 
Island / 

Colonel Rogers. Yes; that is owned by CAA. It is an in-transit 
operat ion. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Without objection—— 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, there are just two brief observations. 
Iam not going to interrupt too much, but I think perhaps since we 
are considering these items we should bear certain things in mind. 
The first is that the Pacific is a very big pond. Only one who had 
flown over or sailed over it can appreciate the vastness out there. 
Johnston Island is necessary. That is the first thing. And the see- 
ond thing : On any of these small islands out in the Pacific your equip- 
ment will deteriorate very quickly. The salt and sea air will rust it, 
and the jungles will swallow it up overnight. I think we should bear 
in mind the vast distance and the effect that the weather has on our 
equipment. 

Colonel Rogers. Yes. 

The CratrmMan. Without objection—what Mr. Short said is abso- 
lutely correct. I just want to make this observation : 

When I sent this committee out, headed by Governor Darden and 
other members of the Naval Affairs Committee, back in 1920, it took 
them all day long to fly from Honolulu down to Johnston Island. 
Now, you say you fly there in 3 hours? 
Colonel Rogers. It is about 4 hours. 
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The Cuarrman. About 4 hours. 
Mr. Suorr. Yes. 
The Carman. Without objection, we approve $5,885,000 for the 

development of that. 

Now, what is your next? That is all of yours? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Colonel—— 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. For your able presentation. 

General Myers. The Far East Air Force, sir. Colonel Erler. 

The Cuarrman. That is the Atlantic and the Pacific. Now, where 
is the next one in the bill ? 

General Myers. The first item, sir, is at various locations in the 

Pacific, on page 71 of the bill, line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dery locations. Oh, yes. 

General Myers. Page 71 of the bill, line 18, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. it right. Now, identify yourself, Colonel. 
Colonel Erter. Colonel Erler, Director of Installation of the Far 

East Air Force, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, this item, Colonel, is very broad: 

Various locations: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispensing facilities, 
communications, navigational aids and airfield lighting facilities, operatonal 
facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
administrative and supporting facilities, utilities, medical facilities, storage 
facilities, shops, and port facilities, $21,649,000. 

Mr. Gavin. Where is it in the book, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrMan. Whereabouts in the book ? 

General Myers. This item, sir, is contained in a special book that 
has beeen made up. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, since it is on page 71 of the bill, line 

18, “various locations,” and number of them are specifically named, 

I take it is highly classified and very secret. 





Ww 


STATEMENT BY COL. LEO J. ERLER, FAR EAST AIR FORCES 


Colonel Erter. They are classified items, sir. 
The Cuarrman, What did you say, sir ? 
Colonel Erter. They are classified items. 
The Cuarmman. All right; tell as much as you desire for the com- 
mittee to be involved in reference, in a general way, and the objective 
and the purpose of it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Caarrman. I think the House will have to bear that informa- 
tion. I think that is sufficient enough. 

Mr. Kizpay. You have them itemized here; haven’t you, Colonel? 

General Myers. Beginning on page 37, sir, ‘of the small book. 

The CuatrMan. Let’s look at them, because they are itemized in 
the book. 

General Myers. Pages 37 and 38 is a summary of the bases and 
the amount of authorization. And then, following that, there are 
the details on each page, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What page is it ? 

General Myers. Thirty-seven of the small book, sir. 
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The Cuairman. All right. I suggest that you read them out. My 
eyesight is a little bad, with these names. 

All this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuairman. Without objection, the committee approves $21,- 
649,000. 

Now, what is your next one? Okinawa? 

Colonel Erter. The next item is “Various locations,” page 71, line 
24, in the bill; and pages 105-6 and 111 to 116 in the book. 

The CuarrmMan. What is it in the little book? 

Mr. Smart. The big book; isn’t it ? 

Colonel Erter. The big book. 

The Cuatrman. Now, briefly, tell the committee what kind of force 
we have in Okinawa. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuatrman. Without objection—— 

Mr. Suorr. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. For the record—I don’t 
want to interrupt too much here, but having visited there in 1946 and 
talked to different representatives from all branches of the armed 
services, we are pretty much convinced, at least, one member of the 
committee, that Okinawa is certainly a base that we must hold on to. 
We were so impressed, as far back as 1946; there was so much on 
that island we wondered how in the dickens it kept from sinking. I 
know we have made great improvements. 

General Stearley, who is a friend of most of the members of the 
committee, is out there. I think this $64 million is a lot of money, 
Mr. Chairman, but that is one of the most vital links in our whole 
chain of our outer perimeter defense in the Pacific. 

The Cuatrman. The gentleman from Missouri is absolutely cor- 
rect. Now, what type of construction are they building there? Ten 
or twenty-five years ? 

General Myers. We are building, sir, typhoon-resistant buildings; 
it is equivalent of 25-year life. 

The Cuarrman. All right; that is good. 

Mr. Suorr. And you tie down all these Quonset huts? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suort. So the typhoons won't blow the roof off. 

General Myers. Any of the temporary buildings must be tied down. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection 

Mr. Norsiap. I want to ask a question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CrarrmMan. Without objection, the committee approves $63,- 
874,000 for Okinawa. 

Mr. Suort. And'I think the colonel would admit this—not ex- 
actly an admission, but I would like a statement. 

You don’t have so much trouble out in those theaters on unification, 
perhaps, as we have here. You get along pretty well together; don’t 
you? 

* Colonel Erter. Yes; we are quite friendly, sir. 

Mr. Snort. All right. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, what is your next item, Colonel ? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, that completes the overseas. We 
would like to return to the zone of the interior. 
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The Cuatrman,. All right. We have some very important ones in 
the interior we have to pass on. 

General Myers. Back to Continental Air Command, sir. Colonel] 
Webster. 

The CHarrmMan. What phase are we discussing now / 

General Myers. I will get it in a minute, sir. 

This will begin on page 50 of the bill, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. One minute, now. All right, General, who is your 
witness now ¢ 
General Myers. Colonel Webster, sir. 
The CHatrman. Colonel Webster, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT BY COL. HOWARD E. WEBSTER, CONTINENTAL AIR 
COMMAND 





















Colonel Wessrer. Continental Air Command. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, the mission of the Continental Air Com- 
mand is to provide administrative, operational, and logistic support 
to the Reserve force of the Department of the Air Force, and to 
provide the supervision of the training of the Air National Guard. 

In addition to that, the Continental Air Command is responsible 
for the supervision of the training requirements and the administra- 
tive and logistic support of the aviation engineers assigned to the 
Department of the Air Force, and such other administrative and 
logistical responsibilities as the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force assigns. 

The CHarrman,. All right. 

Colonel Wessrer. I would like to start in by showing you this chart, 
which indicates the division of the Continental Air Command in the 
four geographical areas. ‘The first Air Force has its headquarters at 
Mitchel Air Force Base. The Fourteenth Air Force, which covers 
the Southern States of the Union, has its headquarters at Warner 
Robins Air Force Base. The Tenth, in the North Central States, with 
headquarters at Selfridge, and the Fourth Air Force with its head- 
quarters out at Hamilton Air Force Base, out in California, 

The aviation engineer program now involves the location of avia- 
tion engineer troops who will be prepared for deployment for over- 
seas shipment when required at four stations: Orlando, Fla., Orlando 
Air Force Base; Camp Wolters in central Texas, near Mineral Wells; 
Camp Beale in California, the western part of the State, and the 
fourth at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. 

Eglin Air Force Base will be discussed in a moment under the Air 
Proving Ground. 

The CuatrmMan. Then continental United States is broken down 
into four commands ? 

Colonel Wersrrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Did you take over all the land at Camp Beale? It 
was thousands of acres. 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes; there was 86,000 acres, approximately. 

Mr. Kitpay. As I understood you, Colonel, the continental Air 
Command handles all Reserve components, and in addition the avia- 
tion engineering ¢ 
Colonel Wrersrer. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. The training of air engineers? 

Colonel Wessrer. The training and administration and logistic 
support of aviation engineers. 

Mr. Kitpay. Those are two missions. 

Colonel Wesster. There are other missions, but those are the mis- 
sions as set forth in the budget requirements. 

The CHarrMan. In addition, it handles logistics; does it not ? 

Colonel Wepsrer. In addition, it handles certain administrative and 
logistical responsibilities, such as the personnel processing centers, the 
mobjlization of individuals, and units called into active military 
service, and assignments to other major commands of personnel of the 
other Reserve Force. 

The Cuarrman. How large an assignment of the Air Force to the 
continental command, in personnel? How large a number, officers 
and men ¢ 

Colonel Wesstrer. The permanent strength of the continental Air 
Command, including the aviation engineers, and the—I will have to 
get you that figure, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have it. 

The Cuamman. Can you give a rough guess? Let somebody help 
you. 

Colonel Wersrer. It is over 50,000. 

The CHarrMan. Over 50,000 ¢ 

Colonel Wesstrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman; officers and men. 

The CiarrMan. All right; go ahead. 

Colonel Wersrer. I would like to call your attention first to the 
first aviation engineer station at Camp Beale, which is approximately 
13 miles from Marysville, Calif. It is found on page 41 in the bill, 
line No. 17, and in the small book—— 

The CHairmaNn. In the small book, or the big one? 

Colonel Wessrer. Item B-27. 

General Myers. Large book, Mr. Chairman. 

Colone] Wenstrrr. Excuse me; the large, green book. 

The Cramman, B-27. 

Colone] Werster. Section B, page 27; ves. 

The Crarman. All right. Camp Beale, Calif. 

Colonel Wrerstrer. Yes. The acreage we have already stated, which 
is approximately 86,000 acres of Government-owned land. 

The CuatrMan. Now, what is the military mission at Camp Beale? 

Colonel Wessrer. The military mission, sir, is the training of avia- 
tion engineer units which are assigned there, aviation engineer bat- 
talions plus their headquarters and supporting units. 

The CuarrMan. Now, what kind of engineering work do your engi- 
neers do’? Is it civil engineering, or mechanical engineering, or elec- 
trical engineering, or what kind ¢ 

Colonel Wernstrer. The aviation engineers have as a mission the 
construction, maintenance, and defense of airfields and airfield instal- 
lation overseas. 

The CHamman. Then, it is civil engineering. 

Colonel Weester. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. Then it is civil engineering. 

Colonel Werster. Mostly civil engineering; yes. They operate cer- 
tain mechanical-engineering equipment. 

The CuarMan. Their main mission is the preparation and the care 
of fields outside of continental United States. 
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Colonel Wesstrer. That is what they are trained to do; yes. 

The Cuarrman,. Now, in continental United States, wis does that 
work? 

Colonel Werster. That is done under the supervision of the Ai: 
Installation Directorate, headquarters of the United States Air Force 
broken down to the various major command components. 

The CuatrrMan. Well, isn’t it done by the Army engineers? 

Colonel Wessrer. The Army engineers—I would like to have— 

General Myers. The construction, sir, in the continental United 
States is performed both in peace, and under the present set-up in 
war, by the Corps of Engineers. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. Now, outside of continental United 
States, this group of engineers that he is training maintains—does it 
go to the extent of the construction of the base or just the maintenance 
of the runw ay and the building of the runway ? 

Colonel Wesster. The Air Force, sir, is charged with the construc- 
tion of the air base, completion of the bases that it will utilize overseas 
in war, and the purpose of the aviation engineers is the construction, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance of those bases overseas, sir. 

The CHarrMan. So we can get it in our mind exactly what it is, then 
it is somewhat like the Seabees. This is the Airbees? 

Colonel Wesstrer. That is right sir. 

The Caiman. Instead of « ‘alling them Seabees, you are giving 
them a more dignified name, and ‘alling them engineers? 

Colonel Werster. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Suort. Now, wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. Here is where I 
have to put in my oar. 

The Cuarrman. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Suorr. I wonder, Mr. McCone and General, if you have given 
any serious consideration to Camp Crowder down in southwest Mis- 
souri, frankly, in my district, which was a great Signal Corps training 
school. It fits 7,000 acres, with 45,000 troops in World War II, with 
all the basic utilities there. The climate is good. Since this is engi- 
neer training, it could be conducted almost in any part of the United 
States as another. Certainly I don’t have anything against Cali- 
fornia—— 

Mr. Doytr. You couldn’t have. 

Mr. Suorr. But I am just wondering if Camp Crowder was ever 
considered ¢ 

General Myers. Mr. Short, we looked at Camp Crowder about 
three times, sir, and on the ground, and with the Army, along with 
about 30 other installations. We thought that Camp Crowder was a 
very acceptable place for us. 

Mr. Suort. But we don’t get it. 

General Myers. The Army has a high mobilization requirement for 
Crowder. Camp Beale is owned by “the Air Force, is also a large 
installation, and has a great deal of the basic utilities there also. The 
Army, as I say, has a first priority mobilization requirement for 
Crowder and would want that in the event of mobilization. That 
was the controlling factor in our going to Beale rather than Crowder, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it was not put in one of the “railhead camps” 
when they put it in the 11 stand-by camps for mobilization. They 
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listed it down. So therefore I hardly think it is very high, or else 
it would have been one on which there would have been some authori- 
zation. 

Mr. Suort. I know, Mr. Chairman. I am just one very humble— 
very humble—member of this committee, you see, but after 20 years 
here, and seeing what you are doing all over the United States, I am 
just wondering—and I haven't t siked to you about it. I haven’t 
bothered you about it. But I want the record made here. And I 
am awfully glad that the general made his statement to protect me a 
little. 

I just wanted that in the record, you see, in justification that at least 
| spoke about it. That is about all we can hope for, is simply to speak 
about it. So 1 thank you very much for your explanation. 

The Cuatrman. I think, from what the General said, when the 
Army comes back we should ask the Army in its mobilization program 
why Camp-——what was it ? 

Mr. Sort. Crowder. It was named after the major general from 
Missouri. 

The CHarrMaAn. Go ahead, now. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Suorr. That is strictly off the record. It is all closed. 

Mr. Jonnson. This was an armored place during the war, where 
they trained armored divisions. 

General Myers. Camp Beale, sir? 

Mr. Jounson. Camp Beale. 

Major Singer. It was a signal corps station during the war. 

Mr. Jonnson. Camp Beale. 

Major Srncer. I am sorry. 

Mr. Jounson. What I want to find out is when did the Air Force 
acquire all this property ? 

General Myers. The Air Force acquired Camp Beale from WAA, 
November 10, 1948. 

Mr. Jounson. Acquired the whole reservation. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. All the way from Marysville out to the mountains. 
General Myers. As a bombing and gunnery range; yes. 

Mr. Jounson. There are some other questions I want to ask, which 
will ask a little later. 

The CHatrman. How many engineering battalions will be sta- 
tioned there / 

Colonel Wesster. (Off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Now, is this a new group that you 
set up in recent years in the Air Force, this aviation engineering 
battalion ? 

General Myers. The aviation engineer battalions, sir, were con- 
stituted during the last war, and were Army troops, as they are today. 
The Army, however, operated them or did the construction with 
those troops. Since that time, although they are still Army, initially 
manned and trained by the Army, they are turned over to the Air 
Force and the Air Force has the operational control of them, and the 
responsibility and mission for constructing the air fields. We have 
the training of them, also. 

Mr. Suort. Yes; but, General, by the very nature of their training 
and education, they could be trained almost as well in one part of 
the United States as another; couldn’t they ? 
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General Myrrs. That is right, sir. 4 
Mr. Suorr. Couldn’t they ! q 
General Myers. Yes, sir. S 
Mr. Snort. They could; all right. g 


Now, there—now, I am not going to argue the point at all. Some 
day we might have to meet again. I just wondered why so many of 
these projects are being placed in a few States; when you got a 
specialized type of training that is to be performed elsewhere and 


where the Government has money invested, that you always go to it. 4 


I don’t know. 

General Myers. Well, sir 
Mr. Snorr. I know you are following your own best judgment. 
The CHatrman. Now, these are carpenters / 

General Myers. Primarily, sir—— 

The CHarrmMan. Brick masons? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The CHamman. Laboring battalions ? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What? 

General Myers. No, sir. These units—their primary mission and 
their primary training mission is the construction of airfields—the 
operation of heavy construction equipment, such as your big carry- 
alls that move dirt, grading equipment, concrete paving equipment, 
asphalt paving equipment, bulldozers, and all those things, required 
primarily to construct pavements, sir. The construction of buildings 
is a secondary mission. 

Mr. Suorr. General, we have all that down here. We have those 
basic facilities. Furthermore, we have Eagle-Picher Lead & Zine Co. 
Perhaps you haven't heard of Eagle-Picher / 

General Myers. Yes: I have. 

Mr. Suorr. One of the biggest in this country. 

General Myrrs. I have, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Where you could have practical application of this. 
General Myers. Yes: I have. 

Mr. Suorr. That could furnish the strategic materials of lead 
and zine. You see, I just want to go on record here; that is all. 
General Myers. I know about that, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. All right. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. General, is this service abroad, in the matter of using 
this branch of the Air Force, in any way a beginning wedge to setting 
up a separate corps of engineers similar to what the Army had ? 

General Myers. No, sir. We have no idea of setting up a separate 





corps of engineers in the Air Force, sir. 


Mr. Sasscer. I was thinking about the unification that we are work- 
ing under. It looks as though this may be a step, for use abroad 
in the matter of paving and those various things, toward a general 
setting up of a corps of engineers. The answer was “No”? 

General Myers. The answer is “No.” 

General TimperLaKke. Well, sir, there are two types of work done 
by the corps of engineers for the Army. They do the construction 
work, which they do usually through contractors. They are the con- 
struction agent forthe Army. They also—— 
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Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

General TrmpBerLAkeE. Provide the troops for the combat and gen- 
eral engineers that support the Army ground troops. 

Mr. Snort. That is right. 

General TraperLaKe. Now, presently the corps of engineers does 
the construction work for us. 

Mr. Sasscer. Just in this country 4 

General TrmBerLAke. That is right, sir—no, sir; overseas they are 
our contracting agent. Through them, they administer the contracts. 
We furnish them the money. You all furnish us the money. 

Mr. Sasscer. What is the difference between what the Army—— 

General TimBerRLAKE. This is a combat unit, these aviation engi- 
neers, Who go ashore in a theater of operation and construct forward 
airdromes or airdromes further to the rear. 

Mr. Suorr. Similar to Seabees. 

General Timpertake. Correct, sir; except they are more specialized 
in pavements. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. I didn’t quite get their status. You get them from 
the Army, but they are transferred from the Air Force or do they 
remain part of the Army ? 

General Myers. They remain Army personnel, sir, but they are 
turned over to the Air Force for operation and use. 

Mr. Kinpay. But they are not transferred from the Army to the 
Air Force? 

General Myers. The personnel are Army personnel, remain Army 
personnel. They are part of our troop strength, though, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. They are figured in your over-all troop strength; are 
they ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. In yours, or the Army? 

General Myers. In ours, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How many have been detailed or assigned? What 
is the total number ? 

General Myers. At the present time, sir—I have those figures— 
[reply off record |. 

The CHamman. Now, is it contemplated to use this personnel in 
peacetime construction abroad, or will the bulk of your construction 
abroad authorized in this bill, one billion and some odd, be done by 
contract ¢ 

General Myers. The bulk of it, sir, will be done by contract, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then, you will detail some of this group as in- 
spectors and a certain group of them to do certain work ? 

General Myers. Yes; as part of their training, sir, both in the con- 
tinental United States and certain places overseas, they will do con- 
struction work, primarily airfield pavement work, as part of their 
training. 

As you know, sir, at the present time all of the airfields that we 
have in Korea are being rehabilitated and extended by the aviation 
engineers there. 

The Cuairman. That is the only base you have them abroad, now ? 

General Myers. No, sir [ Reply off the record]. 
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The Cuatrman. Now, how many do you have in Alaska? 

General Myers. (Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Suort. I know they are doing it it Britain because I saw them. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection—— 

Mr. Suorr. Wait just a minute; just a second. Of course, no 
place is invulnerable to attack in this atomic age, but I think the 
general would agree with me that if we should be attacked on the 
west coast, down through Alaska or any otherwise, that perhaps Cam) 
Crowder in Missouri, the heart of the United States, would be just 
a wee bit more invulnerable to attack than the west coast or the east 
coast? They would have some mountains to climb, a lot of territory 
to cross; wouldn’t they ? 

General Myers. I certainly would have to agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. That is all. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. General, what became of all those buildings they had 
up there at that place? I think two or three divisions were trained 
up there. 

General Myers. They were disposed of, sir. They were all disposed 
of, and removed, except the hospital area, and a few warehouses. A 
portion of the sewage plant still remains. 

Mr. Jounson. I notice you have an item here for utilities. That 
whole area was served by utilities then, wasn’t it? 

Genera] Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You have an item here of over $3,000,000. 

General Myers. Those utilities—they have to all be inspected. 

Mr. Jounson. Were they taken out of there ¢ 

General Myers. In most case they will have to be replaced, be- 


cause they are temporary type utilities that were put in during World 
War II. 

Mr. Jonnson. And all the barracks were destroyed that housed 
the Army troops 4 there ¢ 


General Myers. Yes; there are no barracks left, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. What about that heating plant? You want a heat- 
ing plant here for $1,500,000. Was there any heating plant in the 
other ? 

General Myers. There is none there now, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I can’t 

General Myers. I was there, and went over it. 

Mr. Jounson. How was all that dismantled over there? You 
owned the property. Why did you dismantle the whole thing? I 
can’t understand it. 

The CuarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuamrmMan. Without objection, the committee approves Camp 
Beale 

Mr. Kirpay. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. The total here is about $39 million. 

Colonel Wersrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. From the nature of this authorization, showing that 
there are Army personnel made available to the Air Force, has the 
program been so firmed up that we can look forward to this hybrid 
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organization continuing to the extent that we are justified in spend- 
ing $39 million on a base for it ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; I think it certainly has, Mr. Kilday. 
Those units, whether they are Army units or Air Force units, are a 
definite requirement. In fact, I personally doubt if we have enough 
in the program to perform our mission. They have to be taken care 
of some place, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, you are in the process of organization, 
I take it, at this time? 

General Myers. No, sir. We have existing units, and we are in the 
process of organizing and training additional units. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And as well as continue to train them. You will 
need this larger facility to channel the troops into these battalions? 

General Myers. Yes; and we are deploying them. We will chan- 
nel them through these zones of the interior bases, and we will reach 
stability then when we attain the 95-wing program between the over- 
seas deployment and the zone of the interior deployment. 

The Cuamman. When you get all these bases constructed overseas, 
then there will not be any need to keep such a large engineering 
battalion ? 

General Myers. Yes; those are combat units, sir, required for our 
war mission, just as the Strategic Air Command or the Tactical Air 
Command are combat units, sir. 

Mr. Snort. They are sort of cadres. They have to instruct and 
train them. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the item is approved. 

Now, what is your next one? 

Colonel Wresster. The next item, Mr. Chairman, is “Camp Wolters,” 
page 41, line 22, in the bill, and page B—33 in the large, green book. 

The CHarmman. What type of military installation is that? 

Colonel Wessrer. That is a former Army installation, approxi- 
mately 3 miles east of Mineral Wells, Tex. It has a total acreage 
of approximately 7,800. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what have you there now ? 

Colonel Wersster. We have now aviation engineering battalions 
with their parent units. 

The Carman. How many of these camps are you constructing 
now? Three? 

Colonel Wesstrer. Four, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Four. 

Colonel Wesster. In the zone of interior. 

The CHarrmMan. One in California, one in Mineral Wells, Tex. ; 
and where is the other one? 

Colonel Wesster. Two in Florida. One at Orlando and one at 
Eglin. 

The CuairMan. Two in Florida. 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Now, do you ever consider, in the location of this 
kind of work, the cost in transportation, and try to put these things 
geographically over the country where you can save a few dollars 
in the transportation cost ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuairman. You have two right there in Florida right now, 


Of course, it is on Government property, and you have other aviation 
activities down there. 

General Myers. That is right. 

The Cuairman, But we will get to those in a minute. 

Now, tell us a little more about this Mineral Wells, Tex. Wha 
was Mineral Wells used for during the war ? 

Mr. Suarer. Let him answer the question. 

The Cuarrman. I will get to that. 

Mr. Suarer. You have him stuck. 

Mr. Snort. Right on that transportation, here at Camp Beale you 
approved without—I would like to register my protest on that one 
thing, in sheer self-defense. It certainly would cost much more 
money to transport men clear out to California than it would to 
Missouri, the heart of the United States. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Sworr. I would like Mr. Smart to record me as objecting to 
Camp Beale. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, that is a factor that has worried me a great deal. I won't take 
up but a few minutes on that; there can be no doubt there is a great 
tendency in the armed service to ie a great many things in Cali- 
fornia, Of course, we know it is ideal climate for a great many pur- 
poses. You have to have great naval establishments out there. But 
in locating these places to save money, it looks as if that transporta- 
tion should be considered, and you should try to scatter them about, 
where you won't have to go from one end of the country to the other 
to take your training. Because you are going to move them out any- 
how. 

Hardly an officer gets in his seat in one billet in one camp until he 
is moved to some other. It got so bad that we even, I think, put a 
provision in some bill that a man had to stay in his billet for so many 
months, I know we tried to do it, whether we did it or not. 

Now, the transportation of the armed service is one of your tremen- 
dous, big items. Now, here are great groups of people ‘that you are 
going to send to California for this training. Where do they come 
from? They come from Georgia, New York and all, out of the 
Army—— 

General Myrrs. Mr. Chairman-——— 

The Cuairman. Wait one minute, now. They are coming out of the 
Army. The Army is going to put them on a train and send them out 
there. Then another great group the Army takes from Seattle and 
sends down to Florida. Then they will take ‘another group from some 

camp in New England and send them down to Florida. 

Mr. Suarer. From Florida to Seattle. 

The Cuairman. You people that have this responsibility certainly 
should try to make your money go as far as possible, and not always— 
because it just got in a groove, to put things in one area. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, at that point—I am sorry to do this, 
but I think there are political factors which members of the armed 
services often overlook; they usually refer- to the Midwest as being 
isolationist. Of course, no one is an isolationist today except a fool. 
We know there is no spot invulnerable to attack. But I think if we 
could establish some bases, maybe out in the Midwest, we would over- 
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come this isolationist charge. Don’t put them all on the east coast, 
the west coast, or down south. Let’s sort of distribute them around 
and perhaps you would get more cooperation and more help. 

The CuarrmMan. What kind 

Mr. Suorr. That is a practical, political factor which members of 
the armed service should bear in mind. 

The Cuatrman. The gentleman is absolutely correct. Now, let me 
ask you this: 

What was the yardstick; what was the factor in determining these 
engineering training facilities? What standards did the Government 
set ? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, I will try to answer that question, 
sir. 
We needed, first, a large training area, a large area where we could 
utilize the equipment in a training area and for lay-out of airfields. 
We were trying to find a location that would provide varied terrain, 
where we would have rock, primarily, so we could work in the rock 
quarry. We didn’t want one that would only provide one type of 
training. We were looking for a facility that of course would pro- 
vide as near as possible good weather conditions year-round. 

We were trying to find one that would provide us existing facilities 
to the maximum extent. We would also have liked to locate them 
generally in the middle of the United States, or the southeast part of 
the United States, because we had Camp Wolters as a start on this. 
It would be better from the transportation point of view to have them 
located generally in the same area. The units are trained by the 
Army. Their training center is at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. They 
are establishing a second training center at Fort Huachuca, in Ari- 
zona. Wetried to get that fort, because it has so many existing facili- 
ties, but we could not obtain it. As I say, sir 

The Cuarrman. You say you have an Army training center at 
Fort Leonard Wood in Missouri ? 

General Myers. An engineer training center, sir. 

The CuatmrMan. Yes, 

General Myers. That is one of the basic training centers that the 
engineers are now operating; that is the one they are now operating, 
and they are organizing the second one at Fort Huachuca in Arizona, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Myers. Now, we scoured the country to try to meet those 
requirements. — 

The Cuarrman. Did you have a board that passed on it, or was it 
just passed on by one officer, or two officers, or the Secretary or who- 
ever it was? 

General Myers. It was passed on, sir, by the Installation Board of 
the Air Force; and Camp Beale, sir, in this program, was the last 
station that we selected in our efforts to find a better location. 

The Cuarrman. Now, this is all new? This is a new program for 
the Air Force, the training of these battalions? 

General Myers. Yes; it is relatively new, and we have recognized 
the necessity for putting these battalions on a training program in- 
stead of piecemeal utilization. 

The Cramman. I think you are sound in establishing your bat- 
talions to do this, so you can take care of your own airfields. But I do 
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think that various factors should be considered in locating them; 
and I can hardly see the justification, without some very positive 
information which we haven't received yet, and hope to get it ina 
minute, why you would be justified in putting two of them within a 
distance of 150 miles from each unit. Orlando is on the Atlantic 
coast, and Eglin. Field is around up by St. Petersburg on the Gulf 
coast. It is not 250 miles from each other. Orlando is on the Atlan- 
tic coast, and Eglin Field is around up by St. Petersburg, on the 
Gulf coast. It is not 250 miles apart. 

General Myers. We would prefer not to locate them, sir, at Eglin 
Field or at Orlando, either one. 

The CrarrMan. Well, that is right. 

General Myers. Due to the soil conditions. 

The CramMan. Then what are you putting them there for? 

General Myers. Because we have land there. 

The CHaimrman. You have land in these other places all over the 
United States. 

Mr. Suorr. That is it. 

The CHatrMan. There are abandoned camps that just stand there. 
For instance, there is right in my district, if you want to talk about 
these matters, Cochran Field, that the community gave you. Every 
community in the country gave you an air field. ‘And yet, you are 
inaugurating this training in such a way that you don’t consider 
the cost. 

Now, you talk about rocks: Well, it is just as important to move 
mud, and there is a good deal of mud in Missouri in rainy weather. 

I think this, now, Mr. Secretary: We want to talk “about these 
Florida bases. Get these Florida bases. Without objection, we ap- 
prove this in Texas. 

Take up the next one. 

Colonel Wessrzr. The next base, Mr. Chairman, is at Orlando, 
which is found on page 51, line No. 14, in the bill, and item B-168 in 
the large green book. 

The Cuamman. Fifty-one, now, Orlando. 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Now, Orlando is in the very middle of the State, 
the very middle of Florida. No rock in Orlando. Nothing but sand 
and lakes. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The CuamrMan. Exactly. Now, how is he going to be taught to 
move any boulders or any rocks ? 

General Myers. We are not, sir. That is the main trouble with it. 
But there is a small expenditure there. 

The CuatrMan. I know. Your conscience didn’t let you go very 
deep there. It was $699,000. Now, see what place in the book it is. 

Colonel Wesster. Page 51 and B-169, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, General, IT think this, and Mr. Secretary— 
it might be healthy and might be beneficial if you just make a little 
restudy on the location of these two bases and have a board to look 
over the situation. Let’s try to locate them where they have the very 
best military advantage. We look forward to a board being assem- 
bled to restudy these two bases, because you can hardly justify putting 
these two bases right down in Florida as close as they are. Now, 
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where is Eglin Field? Eglin Field is crowded with everything. 
About $50,000,000 in this bill is for Eglin Field. 

Colonel Wessrer. There is plenty of land there, Mr. Chairman; 
more than 550,000 acres of land. 

The Crarrman. I know it. No rocks there. There is nothing but 
swamp, Everglades, and salt prairies and things of that nature. 

Mr. Jounson. You have some trees there. 

The Cuatrman. It is for bombing fields and fields of that nature. 
Now just think about it: You are going to train engineers to go out in 
Korea. He is going to be accustomed to working in sand. Why, he 
will be up against something when he gets to Korea. You better give 
him diversified training. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, that is the reason we located such 
few units at this location, as compared to the other. In Orlando we 
are already in there. We had to have a place to put the units that 
were in existence. We have them at Orlando there now. We also have 
a battalion in Eglin, sir, temporarily in tents, sir. 

The Cuarmman. How many are in a battalion ? 

General Myers. War strength, sir; there are 952 enlisted men. 

The Cratrman. You have 900 down at Orlando. 

General Myers. We haven't that many, sir. 

Colonel Wressrer. We have more than that at Orlando, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s see. 

Mr. SHortr. Now, wait a minute, General; you say there is not 
that many, and the Colonel says there is more than that. 

General Myers. Sir, there is not that many in the battalion at this 
time, in one battalion, at this time. That is the war strength. 

Mr. Suorr. I just wanted to get it straight here. 

Colonel Wesstrrr. I meant there is more than two skeletonized 
battalions there at this time, as far as the strength of the station is 
concerned, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Sasscer. May I ask 

The Carman. [ am not so certain—wait 1 minute, now. I am 
not so swept off my feet on this engineering battalion situation, be- 
cause it is a new establishment. 

Mr. Suorr. It is engineering training. 

The Cratrman. I know it is engineering training. I can see the 
great benefit about it, especially in war times when your fields are 
being shot up like they are in Korea. We have to have people who 
know the characteristics getting in there, doing the work. 

Now, has this program been thought out carefully? You mean to 
tell me they are not your personnel, but are Army personnel? How 
come you don’t recruit your own people? 

General Myers. Sir, by the present agreements, under the present 
agreements, as a result of the National Security Act, the agreement: 
following that, the Army, as I said before, sir, will initially man and 
train these units and turn them over to the Air Force. 

The Carman. Are the officers in these units Air Force officers or 
Army officers? 

General Myers. Army officers, sir. 

The Carman. They are Army officers, then. These are Army 
units being detailed for engineering work? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. And they do not belong to the Air Force. 

General Myers. They belong to the Air Force when they turn them 
over to us. 

The Cuarrman. But you are handling the training? 

General Myers. We handle the unit training after their initia! 
formation, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Well, don’t you think—— 

General Myers. And use. 

The Cuarrman. It might be better for the Army to have trained 
them, under their engineers, because they have a background of this 
kind of work, and you had to take it over and start it yourself, with no 
background on it at all. 

General Myers. Well, sir, I think we do have background in it, sir. 
We have many officers that have been transferred from the Corps of 
Engineers that are now in the Air Force that have that background. 

Mr. Jounson. General 

The CuHatrman. Now, who did it in the last war? It was the engi- 
neers, was it not ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cnamman. That is right. Then they did a satisfactory job, 
did they not? 

Colonel Wersrrr. They operated under the jurisdiction of the Air 
Force in some theaters, though, Mr. Chairman. 

General Myers. It varied in theaters, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Weren’t there two of these groups at Eglin in the 
last war, two engineering groups of this same kind ¢ 

General Myers. During the last? 

Mr. Jounson. I was down there and there were two regiments of 
engineers there. 

General TrmpBerLake. There were some at Orlando. 

Mr. Jounson, At Eglin. 

General Myers. In this connection, sir, I just returned from Korea 
recently with Secretary Finletter and the operations in Korea are 
completely dependent upon the airfields. In fact, it might be said that 
that is really the present limitation on our capability—the provision 
of airfields—and, in turn, that capability is dependent upon the avia- 
tion engineers. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

General Myers. And the theater commander, sir, feels that the avia- 
tion engineer is the most vital tool at the present time that he has. 

The CHarrman. I know it is vital. But let’s see how you are 
training. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suort. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. Right there, out of the 
127 projects in this bill, 42 of them are in California, Texas, and 
Florida. Well, heaven knows I love every State in this Union and 
those are three great States. But I do thing, and I say this for the 
benefit of the Air Force—I say it for our armed services and for our 
over-all security—you could achieve a little better balance. 

You have them all over. We are going to run into all kinds of 
trouble, gentlemen, when we get on the floor of that House, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Of course we are. 
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Mr. Suort. We are. I think we should try to be a little fair and 
equitable, particularly where you have engineers trained, and you can 
train them at any point. Why not take something that you already 
have? 

General Myers. That is why—— 

Mr. SHort. And, after all, Camp Crowder is close to many other 
installations. We could afford you all the entertainment that is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Towe. Mr. Chairman—— 

Secretary McCone. I would like to point out 

Mr. Tower. Why don’t we pass over these items for the time being? 

The CHarrman. All right, without objection, the committee passes 
over for the time being Orlando and—where is the other item on the 
bill ¢ 

Colonel Wesster. Eglin. 

The CoHarrMan. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Tower. Eglin. 

The CuatrMan. In the bill, where is it in the bill ? 

Colonel Wesster. In the bill it is page 67, line 25. 

The CHatrMan. Page 67. 

Colonel Wesster. In the book, item F-16. 

The CHarmMan. What page in the bill? 

Colonel Wesster. In the bill, page 67, line 25, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAn. Page 67, line 25. 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Eglin Airfield, Fla.—oh, well. That is part—— 

Mr. Suort. We passed it. 

The CuatrMan. We approved $15,000,000 of that Eglin item. 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir; it is combined with the air proving 
ground. 

The Cuarrman. All right. How much is in this for this particular 
item ¢ 

Colonel Wesstrr. This particular item totals $7,825,000. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Seven million how much—— 

Colonel Wersrer. $7,825,000, sir. 

The CuairMan. All right, we will pass these two items for the time 
being. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. General, I would just like to ask: How many bases do 
you have along this line here where you are constructing airfields ¢ 

General Myers. I am not sure I understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Bares. At how many different locations do you have this type 
of training? 

General Myers. We have four, sir, in the zone of the interior. 

Mr. Bares. I see. They have the same at Fort Leonard Wood. I 
was there a couple of weeks ago. They were building airstrips out 
there, the Army engineers. 

General Myers. That is the basic training of the units. They take 
in the recruits there, the Army does, and gives them their basic train- 
ing and then they get specialized training and small-unit training and 
are organized into battalions, and turned over then from there to the 
Air Force, It is an 8-month course. 
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The Cuarrman. All right, we will pass these two items for the time 
being. We may go further in the whole program of engineer bat- 
talions. 

Mr. Smarer. Mr. Chairman, I think we should. 

Mr. Sasscer. General, a moment ago you said the initial train- 
ing 

Mr. Suarer. There are stations all over the country and they are 
still buying additional land. 

Mr. Sasscer. A moment ago in response to a question you said 
initially the Air Force would carry on this training. The word “ini- 
tially” disturbed me to some extent, because it would indicate that we 
were looking to the future to make it permanent, make these training 
bases and this Engineer Corps permanent. Did you use the word 
“initially” to signify that meaning? In other words, if you are doing 
it initially 

General Myers. If I created the wrong impression by the use of the 
word “initially,” I would like to withdraw it, because the Army, as 
[ said, does the initial training. They take the recruit and give him 
his initial training, and they turn them over to us as a unit but lacking 
the larger unit training, the battalion training on large construction 
tasks. They give them individual training and small- unit training, 
that is, ple itoon and company training. They do not give them the 
battalion training. They turn them over to us, however, as units. 

Mr. Sasscer. I understand that, but my impression was that under 
this agreement following this second unification act, that the Army was 
to carry on this work. If you said that initially the Air Force, 
following the creation of these bases, was going to carry it on now, 
initially 

General Myerrs. Oh, I see, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. “Initially” disturbed me, sir. 

General Myers. What I meant to say, sir, was that prior to this 
time these units that we had in existence, Army units, were piecemealed 
out all over our bases by companies, even detachments, doing rehabili- 
tation work and some minor construction work. They were losing 
their identify as units, were not being trained for their primary mis- 
sion. 

The Air Force, recognizing the need for trained units to perform 
2 war mission, has pulled those back together again. 

Mr. Sasscer. Are these permanent camps? 

General Myrrs. At these training installations, to give them the 
unit training that they require and maintain them as units ready to do 
their war jobs. 

Mr. Sasscer. Are these to be permanent fields ? 

General Myers. Camp Wolters, sir is one, and Eglin, which is 
already a permanent installation is another. 

Mr. Sasscer. I think that is all. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair for me to let these 
gentlemen know something I am thinking of here. You know, earlier 
this year we had the Air Force organization bill here. We had quite a 
warm battle about it. Now as that bill came to my subcommittee—it 
has been covered by the chairman—it provided that all engineers, 
doctors, or quartermasters, all of the services, would be detailed to the 
Air Force from the Army and from the Navy. I may have been over- 
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sold at that time, but Secretary Finletter and General Vandenberg 
staved with us for several weeks while we worked on the bill in all-out 
opposition to exactly what we discover you have here in the Aviation 
engineers, of Army officers—at that time we were talking primarily 
about. the detail of officers from one service to another service. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. I am afraid they oversold me, if I am to go whole- 
heartedly for this. I wish you would go back and get some of the 
testimony of Secretary Finletter and General Vandenberg in all-out 
opposition to a thing of this kind, even though our chairman insisted 
upon it here for several weeks. 

Mr. Suort. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan, Without objection, now, we will pass these two 
items over. I think this should be done, Mr. Secretary. 

Now in this item for Eglin, it is so drafted that had it not been for 
the testimony of the colonel, you couldn’t tell from the language that 
you were going to use $7,000,000 for this construction. 

I do think this: I think you should make a restudy with reference 
to the utilization of Eglin and Orlando and refortify your views or 
reach definite conclusions, because you must give consideration to the 
cost and the other activity, particularly at Eglin, and you must give 
consideration to buying more land when you have thousands of air- 
fields owned by the Government all over the country. 

Look this matter over again. We are going to be here all this 
summer. We can consider it again. 

Now take your next item. 

Secretary McConx. I would be very happy to do that, but I would 
like to say this, Mr. Chairman, if I could. 

The CHatrmMan. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McCone. I would like to point out that at Orlando we 
are recommending an expenditure, or asking for an authorization of 
$699,000, but we are utilizing a facility that costs $14,000,000, 

The CuarrmMan. Well, 

Secretary McConr. So we are making—— 

The Cuarmman. What facility cost $14,000,000 ? 

Secretary McConr. The Orlando base that we are moving into. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, is it a Government-owned base? 

Secretary McConz. What is that? 

The CHammnay. Is it a Government-owned base? 

Secretary McConr. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir; it is an existing Government installa- 
tion. 

Secretary McCone. It is an existing Government installation. 

The Cuatrman. Then, all right, if you have a military justification 
to take a $14,000,000 base, why then your base is pretty well occupied 
for some other military installation ¢ 

Colonel Wersrer. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Therefore, you have a crowded field. 

Colonel Wenstrr. No, sir. It is occupied only by the aviation engi- 
neers at the present, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Where is your item now, Orlando? It is mixed 
up in this—— 

Colonel Wesster. No, sir. Orlando is a separate item by itself. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s see that. I want to clear this up now. 
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Mr. Kuipay. It is only $699,000. 
The Cuarrman. I know. They are getting their nose in under the 
tent. 

Colonel Wesster. Orlando is page 51 in the bill, line 14, Mr. Chair- 
man, and B-168 in the large green book. It is an existing Govern- 
ment installation and involves approximately 3,000 acres total, of 
which 1,500 are leased and 1,200 Government-owned. 

The Cuarrman. Is there a $14,000,000 air installation there now? 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir; the Government has already invested 
$14,000,000 at that installation. 

The Cuarrman. What is it being used for now? 

Colonel Wessrer. It is being used for the training of aviation 
engineers, sir. 

The Carman. Then this is the only purpose for which that base 
is being used ? 

Colonel Werster. At the present; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And how many men are going to be there ? 

Colonel Wessrrer. (Reply off record.) 

General Myrrs. No, sir; I don’t think so, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You don’t? 

General Myers. No, sir. This base is being utilized 

The CuHarrman. You wouldn’t justify coming in here and asking 
for an expenditure of $14,000,000 to take care of this number of 
engineers ¢ 

General Myers. That is what a new base would cost. A new base 
would cost at least that, and more. 

Mr. Gavin. There is already a $14,000,000 installation there. They 
are asking for $700,000 more to complete it. 

Colonel Wrxsrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. This isn’t any new base or new field or anything else, 
It is already there. 

Colonel Wessrer. We are trying to use effectively the Government 
real estate that is already there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes; but there are many other bases, Colonel, that are 
not being utilized. They have been abandoned, deserted all over the 
country. 

Secretary McConr. We would be very happy to prepare the type 
of information you request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. I would like the committee to look a little further 
into these two items. We will pass over these two for the time being. 

Mark them off as passed over, Mr. Smart. 

Colonel Werstrer. The next item, Mr. Chairman, is Mitchel Air 
Force Base, found on page 50 in the bill, line 3, and section B, page 
147, in the green book. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Mitchel, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Colonel Wesster. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. What kind of facilities have you there? 

Colonel Werrstrer. That is a present United States Air Force in- 
stallation. It involves approximately 1,000 acres of land almost 
entirely Government-owned. It was initially occupied in 1916. 

It has a programed strength in the 95-wing program. We are 
asking for a total of $1,191,000 authorized for the construction of 
necessary facilities. 
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The CuHairMAN. Without objection, we approve this item. 

Mr. Suort. That is all right. 

The CuamrMan. What is your next one? 

Colonel Wrsster. Now we come to the Reserve program. This 
involves the construction of facilities needed by the Air Force Re- 
serves at 21 locations. 

The CuatrMan. Now, this is the Organized or Volunteer Reserve ? 

Colonel Wesster. This isthe Organized Reserve, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now call off the stations now. I know a little 
about them. 

Colonel Wesster. The first station is Akron-Canton, page 

The Cnairman. You just gothrough your map. Call them off. 

Colonel Werster. Atterbur v 

The CoarmmMan. Where? 

Colonel Wesstrer. Akron-Canton is in Ohio, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. About where is it in Ohio? 

Mr. Exston. Akron, Ohio. 

The Cuarrman. Go ‘ahead with your next one. 

Colonel Wessrrr. Atterbury, Ind. 

The CHarrMan. Where is the next one? 

Colonel Wessrrer. Birmingham, Ala.; Seattle, Wash. 

The Coarrman. All right. 

Colonel Wessrer. Marietta, Ga. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Colonel WepstTer. Houston, Tex.; Baltimore, Md.; Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Covington, Ky.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; ; Bedford, Mass. ; ‘New Orleans, 
La. ; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; : Philadelphia, Pa.; Omaha, Nebr. ; Chicago, 
Ill.; Portland, Oreg.; Belleville, Ill.; Selfridge, Mount Clemens, 
Mich.; Tulsa, Okla.; and Minneapolis- St. Paul, Minn. ig Si. 

The Cuamman. Now your program in each one of those is practi- 
cally the same; is it not ? 

Colonel Wrsstrer. Not completely, sir. It involves fundamentally 
the furnishing of the same type of installation. 

The CuarrMan. Then this is for the Reserve, the Organized and 
the Inactive Reserve, and your National Guard ? 

Colonel Wersster. This provides for facilities for the table of or- 
ganization and equipment units which will be formed, which involve 
the carrying on of flying training activities for fiscal year 1953. In 
order to get the facilities prepared for the units, it is necessary to 
construct them during this fiscal year. 

The CuHarrman. All right. How much reserves have you that is 
going to get the benefit of this training ? 

Colonel Wessrer. There are going to be 30 tables of organization 
and equipment units formed effective this month. 

The CuatrmMan,. Thirty units? 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How many wings is that ? 

Colonel Wesster. That is 80 wings, sir; 30 Reserve wings. 

The Cuairman. Thirty Reserve wings? 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now 
Colonel Werster. The 30 of them will be located at existing instal- 
ations. 
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The Cuarrman. These are organized units? 

Colonel Werster. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is the personnel involved there? 

Colonel Wesster. In each wing there will be 

The Crarrman. Give the total. 

Colonel Wessrer. Total of 1,985 Reserve personnel. It is a little 
less than 2,000 in a wing. 

The Cnarrman. Two thousand toa wing ? 

Colonel Wexster. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. And that would be 2,000, then, who will be prob- 
ably at each one of these stations ? 

Colonel Wessrer. At each one of these installations there will be a 
permanent party consisting of approximately 35 officers and 390 air- 
men and 100 civilians who do the housekeeping activities and carry 
on the necessary functions that are involved in the training of the 
Reserve wing. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what is the total number of Reserve person- 
nel that is going to be trained at these 14 or 15 stations, in fiscal 1952 ¢ 

Colonel Wessrer. The entire program will involve approximately 
60,000 Reserve personnel. 

The Cuarrman. Have you that many on the books in names now? 

Colonel Wesster. They are not completely organized yet, sir. 

The CHarrmman. All right. What is your organization today ? 

Colonel Wesster. That is the program. 

The Cuatrman. All right, how much you got today ? 

Colonel Wesster. That question I can’t answer, sir, without getting 
additional data. 

The Cuatrman. It is very small today, isn’t it? 

Colonel Wensrer. It is much smaller than that; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. What? 

Colonel Wessrer. It is much smaller than that because most of the 
Reserve units have just been called to active service and the new ones 
have not yet been recruited. 

The CHatrMAn. So as it stands today, you will have to do heavy 
recruiting and expand your present Organized Reserve to have any 
use for all these stations? 

Colonel Wenster. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, when can you recruit and when can you get 
your manpower to utilize these stations? 

Colonel Wersster. It is contemplated to get. them during this fiscal 
year. 

The Cnatrman. Will you get them before you build these establish- 
ments or after you build the establishments ? 

Colonel Wersrer. We will get them before the facilities are pro- 
vided. 

The CuarrmMan. So that by the time you get them, then you want to 
have the facilities for their training? 

Colonel Wesstrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. That is one of the most significant statements that 
have been made. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. Because nothing is more destructive of morale or let- 
down than to have idle men sitting around twiddling their thumbs. 
You must have the housing and equipment for them. 
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Colonel Wesster. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. You will have the equipment, will you? 

Colonel Wesster. It is contemplated to have the flying equipment 
by the end of this fiscal year. 

The Cuarrman. And it will take until the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Wesstrr. It will take at least that long to provide the 
facilities. 

The Cuarrman. It will take until the end of the next fiscal year to 
do all this constriction ? 

Colonel Wesster. Until the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is right. This is just the beginning of 
the fiscal year. That is right. What is your first item in the bill? 

Colonel Wester. The first item in the bill is Akron- Canton, Ohio, 
page 69, line 1 

The CHarrMan. Page 59—— 

Mr. Dorr. Page 69. 

Colonel Wesster. Page 69, sir, in the bill—in fact, they are all 69. 

The CHatrmMan. Page 69 now. 

Colonel Wenster. In the green book it is section H, item No. 6. 

Mr. Suorr. It is miscellaneous; 69-1. 

The Cyaan. Yes. This item has been distrubing me in the 
draftsmanship of this bill: “Various locations: Improvements to ex- 
isting family housing, $2,173,000; modernization.’ 

Is this the item you are talking about ? 

General Myrnrs. It is line 4, sir: the construction for Reserve forces, 
$29,000,000. 

The CHarmman. Construction for Reserve forces, $29,511,000. Now 
why shouldn’t we break down in the bill and say construction for Re- 
serve force at these different places, instead of saying construction for 
Reserve force, $29,500,000? Is that due to the fact, Mr. Secretary, you 
are not positive that these places will be constructed / 

Secretary McConr. No, sir. I think the Bureau of the Budget 
wanted to condense the thing as much as possible. It would be per- 
fectly agreeable to identify each one of these locations. 

The Cuamman. Then we want to do this. The report must show 
that this $29,500,000 is to be used for the construction of these Re- 
serve bases. 

Colonel Wesstrer. Mr. Chairman, these locations are considered 
classified while they are in the programing. 

The Cuarmman. You mean these bases you just read off ate classi- 
fied ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Why would they be classified / 

Secretary McConr. No; these aren't classified, any more than any 
other base in the zone of the interior is classified. 

The Carman. That is correct. It is not so much the base is 
classified, but it is the operation and the use of the base that is 
classified. 

Colonel Wesster. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. We can deal with that in the report. 

Mr. Srortr. You will get many more votes on the floor of the House 
when each State knows it is going to get something. The practical 
politician is thinking. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, from what the colonel said, these or- 
anizations are going to have to be recruited because the existing or- 
anized units are now on an active-duty basis. 
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Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So if we state specifically in the bill that it should 
be for Akron-Canton and you don’t get any recruits out there, then 
of course you don’t want to build the base. If you get the recruits 
somewhere else, you would want to build a base there, I take it. 

Colonel Wesster. Mr. Kilday, I think I can offer a little explana- 
tion to that, as far as the selection of the locations is concerned. .\ 
great amount of study went into the preparation of criteria by which 
these various locations were selected, involving not only the geo 
graphical population density centers, but other various features, suc), 
as the reserve strengths in the area. 

First of all, a great deal of weight was placed on the population 
in the metropolitan areas. The Bureau of the Census for 1950 reports 
were taken and the first 60 or 75 cities were very carefully analyzed 
to determine where the density of population existed. In addition 
to that, the Reserve Force Policy Board has adopted a rule of thumb 
by which only 2 percent of the entire population of an area can be 
considered in the total Reserve program for all three of the services. 

The next item that was very carefully weighed was the existence 
of a runway system and taxiway system, on either an existing service 
installation pertaining to the Air Force or the Navy or the municipal- 
ity ; municipal airport, that is. 

Third, the numerical strength of other Air Force Reserve pro- 
grams was given consideration. Also the driving time and distance 
involved from the homes of people who would be in the Reserve 
units. The comparative construction costs in various areas. An 
over-all geographical distribution. And last, but by no means least, 
the joint utilization with other Reserve components. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, if we have all that and don’t have the men, 
it won’t do you much good. 

Colonel Wesster. A very careful analysis was made of the mem- 
bership of the Air Force Reserve, both the inactive and the active. 

Mr. Kitpay. Another thing. I have been through your list, and 
the vast majority of them are on municipal airports. 

Colonel Wresstrer. A good percentage of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. A few are on service air bases. 

Colonel Werster. There are other installations which do not appear 
in htat group where we are not asking any money for the program. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was arguing in favor of your lumping them in be- 
cause, if you go in here and put that in, you are going to spend 
$1,000,000 or $220,000 at a municipal airport, and you are going to be 
ina bad way. 

Colonel Wrsster. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. They are going to really insist on getting their money. 

Colonel Wresstrer. The—— 

The CuarrmMan. The language of the law is “Construction for Re- 
serve forces, $29,511,000.” You can do anything in the world you 
wanted with it if you got the money. 

Colonel Wessrer. That wasn’t the intent, sir. We actually have it 
broken down as far as the types of facilities to be provided and the 
specific locations where those facilities would be provided. 

Mr. Snort. It isn’t in the law. 

Colonel Wersrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. The bill as written. 
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Colonel Wrsstrer. That is correct; it is not in the law. 

Mr. Suorr. Strange to say, where you have the greatest influx 
of population, the biggest increase after this last census—California 
vets seven.Congressmen. Florida gets two. Texas gains. Missouri 
jot two. And Oklahoma lost two. I could go on. And Pennsylvania 
lost three. But you are not putting these bases where—of course 
there are other factors. I know that, but from your argument on 
population, why, it doesn’t hold water. ; 

The Cramrman. Without objection, the committee approves the 
“Construction for Reserve,” $29,511,000. 

Mr. Smart, make a note that in writing the report we will have to 
explain in detail as much as the facts warrant. 

Now, if you buy any land in connection with that, you know you 
will have to come up here and tell us about that. Now, we don’t want 
this money spent for purchase of land because you already own. Make 
some breakdown in your report. Show how this $29,000,000 is going 
to be spent. We haven't a bit of information. 

Colonel Wesster. Mr. Chairman 

The CoHarrMan. Let me get the view of my adviser on that. 

What do you think about it, Mr. Smart 

Colonel Wrssver. There are three locations where it will be neces- 
sary to purchase a small amount of land. If you care, I will read 
those. 

The Cuairman. That don’t count. 

Colonel Werster. They are insignificant, really. 

The CHarrman. What do you say, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. I was merely going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, you 
might want to have the justification for one of these items since they 
are all substantially the same thing. 

The CHairman. Tell us now what are you going to build on these 
items’ On any of these bases, how are you going to spend the $29,- 
000,000% Take the first one at Akron, Ohio. 

Colonel Wessrer. It is contemplated to provide parking-apron fa- 
cilities at the cost of $274,000, fuel storage, operation building, hangar 
and shops for maintenance of aircraft, technical and academic train- 
ing building, airmen’s barracks for the permanent party, low-cost 
housing for the reservists to occupy when they come to active 
training 

The CuarrMan. Wait 1 minute now. 

Mr. Smart. That is tents. 

Colonel Werssrrr. Tents. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, Akron is the rubber capital of the world, 
and Canton manufactures every type of machine tool that is known. 
I don’t think there is any objection to that item. 

Mr. Smart. These are tent camps, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuArrmMan. Tent ? 

Mr. Smarr. That is the type of housing they are talking about. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. Either a knock-down type or a tent. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Colonel Werestrer. Dispensary, motor pool facilities, warehousing, 
installation shops, and the necessary utilities to go with those items. 

The Cuairman. That kind.of construction will take place practi- 
cally on nearly every one of them; is that correct ? 
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Colonel Wersrer. That, or if the facilities alre: udy exist, then we 
haven’t asked for those items. 

The Cuarmman. Without objection, the committee approves the 
item. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would like to ask this about the whole subject, before 
we get too far. 

You say you are going to recruit these people. Have you started 
the recruiting ? 

Colonel Wenster. ‘The units have already been organized for organ 
ization. They are under process of recruitment right now. This year 
it is contemplated, during the fiscal year 1952, to organize the units 
and carry on ground type of tr aining only, either in existing facilities 
or in facilities to be rented in munic “ipalities. The provision is being 
made by construction of necessary flying facilities. 

At the time the end of the fiscal year arrives, it is contemplated 
to have flying equipment available plus the facilities from which 
the units will operate. They will be increased by their flying elements 
and flying training 

Mr. Brooxs. The thing I am getting at is this: It will be on a 
voluntary basis. Do you think you can recruit that many ? 

Colonel Wersrer. It is contemplated to do so; yes, sir 

The Cuatrman. Take the next item 

Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman. I notice in looking over these facil- 
it 1es—— 

The CHatrman. One minute, Mr. Towe. Let there be order. 

Mr. Tower. I notice there isn’t a facility in this Reserve program 
anywhere near New York City or the northern part of New York. 

Colonel Wesster. The reason for that, Mr. Towe, is the fact that we 
already have three facilities within a short distance of New York 
City; namely, Mitchel Air Force Base, Floyd Bennett Airfield, 
naval installation—— 

Mr. Towr. You are going to continue to use those? 

Colonel Wesstrer. That is right, but no money is being programed 
because the facility already exists. 

The CHatmrmMan. What will be the total available? 

Colonel Werssrer. We will have a total of 30 Reserve wings at 30 
Air Force Reserve training centers. 

The CuatrmMan. How many in this program ? 

Colonel Wersrer. There are 21 in this program, and there are 9 
existing installations for which no money is being requested. 

Mr. Exstron. Mr. Chairman—— 

Colonel] Wessrer. If you would like, I would be glad to read the 
locations of the others, sir. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. Colonel, I wanted to ask you about one of these instal- 
lations 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. (continuing). 
know about it. 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. You have Greater Cincinnati, an expenditure of some- 
thing like $2,439,000? 

Colonel Wersstsr. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Exston. On what is known as the Greater Cincinnati Airport. 
That is about 13 miles from Cincinnati. 

Colonel Wesstrer. To the south. 

Mr. Ersron. Back toward Covington, Ky. ? 

Colonel WesstEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exston. Now about 50 miles from Cincinnati, about half way 
between Columbus and Cincinnati, you have an installation known 
as the Clinton County Air Base, which is not being used at all. They 
have aprons, facilities, and everything else there that you practically 
have in this installation at Covington. 

Now, I am just wondering why that air base isn’t being used in- 
stead of spending money on a municipal field ? 

Colonel Wresrer. Do you care to answer that, General Myers? 
Clinton County Airfield. 

Mr. Suorr. That is a good one, Charley. 

Colonel Wesstrer. That base was surveyed at the time that Greater 
Cincinnati was surveyed, 

Mr. Exston. Well, what was wrong with it? It is a field that has 
been used for years. It was only recently abandoned. It has an air- 
strip and a lot of facilities. 

Colonel Wesster. I don’t remember—— 

Secretary McCone, The difficulty, sir, in these fields, when they are 
too far away from centers of population, we have great difficulty in 
maintaining the Reserve system. 

Mr. Exsron. Well 

Colonel Werster. The men have to drive out. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, that is not far from a great population center. 
It is about half way between Columbus, Ohio, and Cincinnati, about 
50 miles from each one. It is not far from Dayton, Ohio. It is not 
far from Hamilton, Ohio, and a lot of big cities. 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir; that is true, but 50 miles represents a 
drive, and a sufficient distance to be a deterrent to a man going out for 
his regular weekly training or bimonthly training. 

Mr. Exston. Well, would you anticipate that the Reserve training 
personnel—we will say the Greater Cincinnati Airport, for example— 
are all going to come from Cincinnati ? 

Colonel Wesstrer. Within that metropolitan area. 

Mr. Exsron. In that metropolitan area / 

Colonel Werstrr. That will be correct. 

Mr. Exston. If they come from Dayton or Columbus, they train 
somewhere else ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Fifty miles is too far to be making 
a trip backward and forward. 

Colonel Wersster. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. You say you examined some 65 cities according to the 
latest census population; is that correct ? 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Why do you use the census of a particular city instead 
of using the census of a marketing area, which is a much better re- 
flection of the density of the population in a certain area? Why do 
you go by cities instead of by marketing areas? Now, for instance, 
you might have—I presume in 65 cities you will have somewhere— 








what is that, 135,000 people in the smaller, something like that? 
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Colonel Wesster. It is upward of that. 

Mr. Bates. You may have numerous cities of 75,000, one next to 
each other. Now particularly in New England—we don’t have any- 
thing on there. I am like Missouri; I will go without mine. I do 
think that is a much better approach. 

Colonel Wesster. We have one there. 

Mr. Bares. Where? 

Colonel Wesster. Bedford. It is in the Boston metropolitan area. 

Mr. Bares. That is down south. That is all right. It is far enough 
away for me. 

The Cuatmman. What is your next item ? 

Mr. Bares. He didn’t answer my question. I just wanted to know 
why you used the census of a particular city instead of the entire 
marketing area. 

Colonel Wesster. I can’t answer that, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. You get my point; don’t you? 

Colonel Wessrer. I will look up and see what background there was 
for using it. 

The Cuamman. All right, what is the next question ? 

Colonel Werster. That is the last item, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, members of the committee, it is hot in here. We have been 
in here since 8 o’clock. Let's take a recess until 10 o’clock in the 
morning. We will start all over. 

But, Mr. Secretary, in the morning Senator Tobey will be here in 
regard to Portsmouth. Then the Raleigh-Durham will be the first one 
to take up. 

What is your next item in the bill to take up, General ? 

General Myers. It will be the Air Matériel Command, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That is a very important one. 

Mr. Suarer. Is Senator Tobey going to be here tomorrow morn- 
ing? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Without objection, we will take a recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. I thank the members for their attendance. 

(Whereupon, at 9:45 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m. 
of the following day.) 
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SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1951 


Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on H. R. 4524. This is an 
executive session. 

. . . ¢ 

When we were considering the establishment of bases in the eastern 
part of the United States, we reached the item in the bill in regard 
to establishing a base in the vicinity of Portsmouth, N. H. In view 
of the fact that we have received many telegrams both for and against 
this, I thought it proper to invite the Senators from the State to 
appear and give the committee the benefit of their views as well as to 
obtain the views of the Representative from the District. So, mem- 
bers of the committee, we have present this morning the very dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Bridges. 

It is a real pleasure to have you make any statement you desire in 
connection with this matter. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STYLES BRIDGES, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 1 
is a pleasure to appear before your committee and you per mrs a 
relative to this New Hampshire air base which is recommended to 
be constructed in the State of New Hampshire. 

The Air Force advised me some time ago, in reply to inquiries | 
had made to their officials, that their present defense program would 
require a new jet base to be built in the northeastern section of the 
United States. 

The site of the Portsmouth, N. H., municipal airport that has been 
selected as a proposed site for the base by the Air Force is situated in 
that area of New Hampshire which would provide, among other 
things, the best possible terrain features for modern aircraft. 

With the above-mentioned advantages for this location, the Air 
Force has fully assured me that this site would provide all of the 
maximum strategic requirements necessary for such a base at this 
time. 

Although this particular site would require the Air Force to take 
over certain parcels of land now owned by the citizens of Newington, 
N. H., Air Force officials advise me that this particular site would 
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provide the least dislocation of residents of any of the sites among 

those recently surveyed by the Air Force. The location of a Reiaber r 
base in the Portsmouth-Newington area, at the site now proposed, 
would permit large oil tankers to provide aviation fuel for the use 
of aircraft assigned there through the use of the deep-water harbor 
and channel adjacent to the proposed site. This would provide a 
substantial saving of the taxpayers’ money inasmuch as tanker ship 
ment would substantially lower the price of aviation gasoline ani 
fuel needed for the operation of the aircraft. 

The immediate area adjacent to the proposed site would include the 
towns of Newington, New Castle, Greenland, Durham, and Madbury. 
It would also include the two cities of Dover and Portsmouth, N. H. 
With reference to the above-named locations, I have been assured that 
this base would be so located that planes from the base flying over 
either of these towns or cities, would at all times meet the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board minimum level of flying regulations—that aircraft must 
be above a 1,000-foot elevation. As a matter of fact, the Air Force 
has advised me that their plans would provide for a runway to be so 
located that in most cases aircraft going over any of these towns would 
be flying ata height of several thousand feet. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the absolute necessity of providing 
our flying soldiers with the maximum safety facilities whenever and 
wherever possible. I personally have asked Air Force officials time 
and again to give a high priority rating to safety regulations for our 
men when they consider the location of a new base, whether it be in 
New Hampshire, California, Mississippi, or any other State in the 
Union. 

An air base at the proposed site would be closely situated to the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. Arguments in opposition to this location 
have been that military installations such as these would make this 
area a primary target for an A-bomb attack. This statement I have 
explored thoroughly. The navy yard today, as in the past, is building 
some of the most modern submarines the Navy has ever constructed. 
In addition, they are doing substantial work on the conversion of 
many of our so-called outmoded submarines to the latest “snorkel 
type.” This in itself makes the navy yard a potential target area, but 
the location of a bomber base in Portsmouth would be so located in the 
over-all air defense program of the northeastern United States that it 
would in no way increase the attractiveness of Portsmouth as a pri- 
mary target area. I am sure everyone present is ac panied with the 
fact that the location of our air defenses tod: ay lies far removed from 
actual target areas represented by our military installations and in- 
dustrial cities. It is essential to an air defense program that our air 
bases be so located throughout the Western Hemisphere that an enemy 
attack may be met as far removed from our heavily populated and 
industrialized cities as is militarily possible. 

While our interior defense may be provided for in an area removed 
from the heart of America, our offensive strength, of which this air 
base would be a part, must be given the incentive to locate in areas 
most accessible to our enemy targets. The Portsmouth-Newington 
area meets the requirements for such a strategic location. We must 
keep in mind the undeniable fact that in war, as in sport, an offense 
is our best defense. As a matter of fact, if the time ever comes when 
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Portsmouth, N. H., is being atom-bombed, we will be in an all-out 
war for life or for death, and everybody will be involved. 

The reason I mention that, Mr. Chairman, is because these people 
have circulated around to every rural box holder and every post-office 
box holder post cards giving a picture of a huge atomic explosion 
and entitled “Remember Bikini. There’s No Defense Against It!” 

Its radius of destruction is 30 miles * * *; Air Force spokesmen say it 
is not necessary strategically to locate a jet-bomber base at Portsmouth— 
and so forth, and ending up by saying: 


If you believe this risk is unfair to your children and home as well as the 
airport, act now—write your disapproval— 
and so forth. 

Another one was— 

Calculate the risk to the Air Force as well as to the local community if the 
new jet-bomber base is at Portsmouth! An atomic bomb, exploded under- 
water, as at Bikini, will be effective 30 miles! This could cover Portsmouth, 
New Castle, Kittery, Eliot, Dover, Durham, Newmarket, Exeter, Stratham, 
the Hamptons, Greenland, Rye and Newington by developing radioactive fog! 
If it is located inland, beyond this range, the enemy must be accurate within 
5 miles— 
and so forth. 

There is another one put out using that very argument for Unity, 
N. H., which is located 12 or 15 miles from the base, that it would be 
destroyed by an atomic attack. 

Mr. SuHorr. Senator, the chairman just suggested if they keep up 
that propaganda, all you would have left in New Hampshire would 
be the White Mountains. 

Senator Briveérs. That is right; and they might be in danger if 
this propaganda is carried to that extent. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never before seen propaganda like this that 
has been put out up there. You have a group of people who have 
formed themselves into a so-called regional citizens committee. The 
money has come from somewhere. What they have done is they have 
sent out, to my knowledge, three post cards to every box holder, every 
R. F. D. box holder, not within one town but every city and town, not 
only in southern New Hampshire but in part of Maine as well. They 
not only have done that, but they have run full-page ads in the paper. 
For instance, here is one of the ads [exhibiting], and they go on in 
this ad to discuss the destrutcion of New Hampshire. 

Here is a fourth post card that came out, entitled “It can happen 
here!” “Submarine base plus strategic bomber base can make Ports- 
mouth area prime atomic-bomb target.” Then it has a map of the 
area and a line around the area where everybody would be destroyed. 

In addition, they have come down to Washington and published in 
the Washington Post and other papers here ads down here. 

I do not know who is putting up the money in New Hampshire 
to pay for such propaganda and trying to scare the people in that area. 

Another very interesting thing is that the town of Newington, 
where this air base would be located, has only about 400 population. 
It is a very small town. In 1949, one of the prime movers in this 
regional association, a man by the name of Dunwoody, appeared on a 
petition of 203 people—that must be two-thirds of the population of 
this town—saying that their economy was sagging and asking me— 
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and I have in my office the petition signed by 203 people—to get them 
new industry, and they said they would like a steel mill. Most of 
the people are protesting because of the noise from planes and you 
‘an judge what a steel mill would do as to whether it would have noise 
or whether it would have dust or anything of that kind. 

There is some very powerfully moving thing to create this loca] 
opposition. My guess is that in the State of New Hampshire as a 
whole the people are 100 to 1 for this location. They are very proud 
to have New Hampshire considered and to play a part in the defense 
effort. ‘This opposition is largely or practically entirely from the 
town of Newington and from a few isolated individuals in surrounding 
towns. 

It is amazing to me, with all of the money spent and all of the 
propaganda put out, that there have not been a great many more 
people. You cannot, in these days when rumor and fear play a part. 
put in the mind of every woman and child that they are going to be 
atom-bombed and not have some agitation. 

I do not know who is behind this, but some very powerful force is 
behind it, and somebody is putting up a lot of money to put out these 
scare headlines. 

Now, the State is a State of small industries. I have checked and 
found that the State is largely industrial, and New Hampshire is a 
State of small industries. Then we have recreation and agriculture 
as our other major industries. But the three largest industries in New 
Hampshire combined only have a payroll of what perhaps would be 
involved in this one air base. So it would be a substantial addition 
to that State. 

Now, I have never influenced the Air Force. They could not be 
influenced in the selection of a site. But I am very pleased and proud 
to have it in the State of New Hampshire, and I think the people of 
the State of New Hampshire are 100 to 1 for the location of this base. 
I think they approve and are glad and delighted to play a part in the 
defense of the country. I think it will be an asset in my State. I am 
proud to have it here. 

I do not care, as far as I am concerned, where it is located, but the 
Air Force, after careful study and survey, together with the Army 
engineers, have designated this area. To me their argument sounds 
logical. But it was the Air Force and the Army engineers who picked 
it and not the senior Senator from New Hampshire. 

The CHairman. It is based upon the military situation that caused 
them to reach that decision ¢ 

Senator Brivcres. That is right, and the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire had nothing to do with it. But the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire, without equivocation, approves what they did in 
spite of the opposition of anybody in New Hampshire now or later, 
whether they hold public office or whether they are just a noisy 
minority of citizens. And the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
has been threatened with all kinds of dire consequences in this thing, 
but the senior Senator from New Hampshire does not alter his position 
one iota. 

They say you have been flooded with telegrams and letters. I know 
allof you have. They have written every United States Senator; they 
have written every Congressman, and you would have the idea that 
there was tremendous opposition. Actually, it is just a small group 








of people who are doing this job. Some of them are not even residents 
of the State of New Hampshire. Some own property there who think 
they would be disturbed by a little noise a few thousand feet in the 
air. Perhaps they would be. But so are the boys fighting over in 
Korea disturbed by a little noise and by something more than a little 
noise. 

And New Hampshire, as far as I am concerned, is ready to do its 

part, despite the discomfiture of a few people in that area. 
' IT do not want to take the time to give them to you, but I have 
in my possession just literally hundreds of endorsements from all 
over the State, from American Legion posts, from chambers of 
commer -e, from mayors of cities, from selectmen, from labor unions, 
from public officials and State officials, and I even had one this morn- 
ing that touched me very much because in all of my time as Senator 
from New Hampshire I have never received such a telegram. It 
is from Matthew F. Brady, Catholic bishop of New Hampshire. It is 
the first time I ever knew of that distinguished clergyman participat- 
ing insucha matter. Iwill read his telegram to you. He says: 

It is more than regrettable that the decision for the proposed Government 
airport for New Hampshire should be judged by any other criterion than that 
of the necessity of national defense. Im these critical times all other consider- 
ations should bow to the all-important prior claim of adequate defense. It 
would seem that the final decision has been made already by the defense program. 

MATTHEW F. Brapy, 
Bishop of Manchester. 

And so I want you to know, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the story behind this thing. I wish I had more time 
to give it to you. but TI think vou have been very patient and have 
been very kind to listen tome. But I want you to know we approve 
of waat the Air Force has recommended. We are proud to have 
it in our State, and the State as a whole is for it. I am unqualifiedly 
for it. The people who are against it are a noisy minority. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you, Senator. 

Now, Senator, we had a letter to the committee the other night 
when we were considering a military base in New Hampshire from 
your colleague, Senator Tobey, in which he enclosed four questions. 
[asked the Department to prepare an answer. 

Has the Department the answers to those four questions ? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir; we have. 

The Cramman. Colonel, read the questions and the Department’s 
answers, 

Colonel Mappux. 1. Question. How many potential sites for a jet 
bombe-type Air Force base were thoroughly studied and surveyed 
in New Hampshire? What are these sites ? 

Answer. Three: Portsmouth, Exeter, and Dover. Others, such 
as Concord, were considered and eliminated in preliminary stages. 

2. Question. How many potential sites for the same air base was 
thoroughly studied and surveyed in the rest of northeastern United 
States? What are these sites? 

Answer. Sixteen: Syracuse Army Airfield, N. Y.; Wheeler-Sack 
Field, Watertown, N. Y.; Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y.; 
Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, N. Y.; Burlington Vt.; Dow 
Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine; Grenier Air Force Base, Manches- 
ter, N. H.; Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Bedford 








Airport, Bedford, Mass.; Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Mass.: 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn.; Suffolk Airport, Long Island, 
N. Y.; Houlton Air Force Base, Houlton, Maine; Presque Isle Air 
Force Base, Presque Isle, Maine; Westfield, Mass.; and Sanford, 
Maine. 

Others were considered and eliminated on the basis of preliminary 
data. 

3. Question. Did these alternative potential sites in other areas 
receive the same amount of detailed study and consideration? Can 
this be demonstrated? And, also, can it be demonstrated why they 
were ruled out as sites? 

Answer. The reasons why other sites were not selected as preferable 
to the Portsmouth site can be demonstrated for each individual base. 
Some were selected for another military use. In general, such require- 
ments as (1) clear approaches, (2) good communications, (3) proxim- 
ity to established communities, (4) distance from saturated civilian 
airways, (5) favorable construction conditions, (6) adequate labor 
resources, (7) snow removal, and so forth, were best met in the coastal 
area north of Boston. 

The reasons why Dover and Exeter were rejected are as follows: 

Dover: The Dover site was found to be too close to the city of Dover, 
causing flight hazards greater than either of the other two. In addi- 
tion to the city, Green Hill and Pudding Hill would have constituted 
flight hazards. It was also found that establishment of the base at 
the Dover site would have required the relocation of the Stafford 
County Farm in which the county had a large investment. 

Exeter: A survey of the Exeter site revealed that construction on 
that site would require the relocation of Brentwood and most prob- 
ably Kingston and that real estate acquisition would run high. 

The Portsmouth site was considered the most suitable. The ter- 
rain was desirable for consruction and was such as to permit maximum 
flying safety. Utilities presented no problem and main-line railroad 
and public highway facilities are available. Of particular value is 
the nearness to the site of a deep-water harbor which will facilitate 
the supply of aviation gas, oil, and lubricants. The site was also 
desirable by reason of its location with respect to Portsmouth, Dover, 
and Exeter, which together form a sufficiently large community to 
provide or assist in providing the off-base requirements of the per- 
sonnel and their families. Representatives and representative groups 
from those cities have indicated that they will welcome the Air Force. 

4. Question. Inasmuch as the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard lies 
within 2 miles of the proposed site of the bomber base, was any con- 
sideration given at the time of selection of the site to the point of 
view of the Navy with regard to such considerations as the tactical! 
defense of the area under the changed conditions ¢ 

Answer. The tactical air defense of this area along with the remain- 
der of the United States is covered by one comprehensive air defense 
plan. The Air Force does not consider that the establishment of a 
medium bomber base in the general locality of the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard would constitute such combination of facilities as would increase 
atomic hazard in the area. From an enemy target standpoint, this 
combination of air base and shipyard would be relatively insignificant 
when considered with the entire strategic potential in the northeast 
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quadrant of the United States. The Air Force did not contact the 
Navy on this matter for the above reasons. 
The Cuamrman. That answers the four questions raised in the letter 
by Senator Tobey. 
“Now I desire to ask our colleague, Mr. Cotton, who represents a 
district in New Hampshire, if he has any statement he desires to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORRIS COTTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Corron. Mr. Chairman, I merely came here in response to tele- 
crams from my constituents. I want to make it very clear that I 
do not represent the district in which the proposed air base is located. 
Before coming, I tried to get in touch with Mr. Merrow, who does, 
and found he is out of the city. So it would be most unwarranted 
for me to make any statement regarding his district. 

But I do have 30 telegrams from residents of my district, including 
the State commanders of the American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and commanders of the various Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars posts and various individuals, all of whom urge me to 
make their wishes known to the committee that they welcome an air 
base in New Hampshire and want to play their part in the national 
defense. 

Of course, I have heard from these people in other districts, but 
from my own district I have not had one single communication in 
opposition to the air base. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to come and file these 
telegrams. 

(Mr. Cotton filed the following list :) 


NAMES OF PERSONS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE Wo WirRED ConNGrRESSMAN Corron THAT 
TuHeY FAVORED THE PorRTSMOUTH, N. H., Arm Force BASE 


Edgar LB, Bellefore, commander, Department of New Hampshire, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Concord, N. H. 

Thomas J. MeLin, commander, Department of New Hampshire, American Legion, 
Somersworth, N. H. 

Michael Savchick, past department commander, American Legion of New Hamp- 
shire, Berlin, N. H. 

Michael Dellisola, national commander, YDVA, Twenty-sixth Division, Nashua, 
i PG « o 

Sam Dachos, president, Nashua Lions Club, Nashua, N. H. 

W. H. Dobbins, president, Nashua Exchange Club, Nashua, N. H. 

Harry Sherwin, secretary, Sons of the American Revolution, Rindge, N. H. 

James L. Sardonis, vice president, Nashua Kiwanis Club, Nashua, N. H. 

Elwin A, March, treasurer and general manager, White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

Harry Morse, secretary, Kiwanis, Nashua, N. H. 

Irving Quimby, commander, Ryan-Scammon Post No. 36, Berlin, N. H. 

The Lincoln Rotary Club, Lincoln, N. H. 

Al Lamothe, commander, VF W Post No, 5613, Jaffrey, N. H. 

Harold K. Moffatt, commander, Charlestown, N. H. 

Winston Bowler, commander, Harley Sanford Post No. 4868, Milford, N. H. 

Nicholas C. Marro, commander, VF W Post No. SOS, Claremont, N. H. 

Edward Prouin, commander, VFW Post No. 2520, Berlin, N. H. 

Eugene Bilodeau, commander, VFW Post No. 816, Littleton, N. H. 

Edward A. Goggin, 167 Mount Vernon Street, Dover, N. H. 

R. Wayne Crosby, Hillsboro, N. H. 

Norman Ogle, commander, VF W Post No. 483, Nashua, N. H. 

Edward D. Muville, commander, Post No. 1698, Franklin, N. H. 
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Edward Rigney, commander, Post No. 5239, Hanover, N. H. 
Morris LaBlanc, commander, Wood-Guarino Memorial Post No. 9552, West 

Lebanon, N. H. 

Ernest Hartley, commander, Haverhill Memorial Post No. 5245, Piermont, N. H. 
George F. Neluon, attorney, Milford, N. H. 

Charles Hopkins, Greenfield, N. H. 

Tony Guertin, 142 Main Street, Nashua, N. H. 

Leo B. Dowd, 227 Main Street, Nashua, N. H. 

George W. Underhill, 10 Stark Street, Nashua, N. H. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cotton. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, have you had any recent communication with 
the Governor of New Hampshire in regard to this matter? 

Mr. McConr. Yes. The Governor of New Hampshire called up 
Secretary Finletter yesterday morning and expressed his interest in 
this base. He assured the Secretary that his office and, so far as he 
knew, the preponderance of the people, the vast majority of the peo- 
ple, in the State wished to support this effort. They realized there 
was some inconvenience siechved to the people in the immediate 
locality, but he did not consider that as a controlling factor. 

The CuarrMan. Now, the committee was enlightened on the mili- 
tary view as to the justification the other night. I doubt whether 
it is necessary for the committee to go over that again. If there is no 
request from any member of the committee for the military to state, 
purely from the military standpoint, the justification, I think we will 
close the hearing in regard to that, because the record shows their 
views of why it has to go there strictly from the military standpoint. 

If there is no objection on the part of the committee, the committee 
unanimously approves $46,558,000 for the establishment of this air 
facility at the Portsmouth Municipal Airport. 

Mr. Bares. My district, being in the northeast corner of Massa- 
chusetts, is adjacent to this particular base. I have not received a 
telegram or letter from anybody in that particular area which would 
be primarily concerned with this project. I did receive one telegram 
from a summer resident of Newburyport. Of course, there the people 
all own their own property, and it is understandable why they would 
be apprehensive because of the extravagant value of the property up 
there along the shore line. They did inquire as to why it could not be 
put farther away than just at this particular site. 

Because I have to answer that particular letter, I was interested in 
getting the remarks of the colonel—Colonel Maddux—that this thing 
has been considered in toto and this is the most desirable place in 
which to locate it. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Bates. 

Without objection, the committee approves $46,558,000 for the es- 
tablishment of this air facility in New Hampshire and will so advise 
the press. When the committee approves a project, we give it to the 
press that the project has been approved. 

Thank you, Senator Bridges. 

Mr. Smart. I thought you would like me to put in the record the 
fact that you requested me to extend an invitation to Senator Tobey 
to be here this morning. I merely want to tell you I did so, but his 
secretary said he was out of the city and to advise the committee he 
could not appear. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
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Now, members of the committee, the next item is with reference to 
the Raleigh-Durham Air Base. You remember the other night we 
started the discussion of it, but in view of the fact I had been requested 
not to go into the military phase until Congressmen who have dif- 
ferent views on the matter could be here, we did not do so. If there 
is no objection from any member of the committee, we will have a 
discussion of the military justification in the presence of our col- 
leagues. 

I understand, also, there are some members of the chamber of com- 
merce or some representatives from the area supporting the views of 
the Congressmen. 

What is the pleasure of the committee in reference to permitting 
them to sit in while the military justification of the base is being dis- 
cussed ? 

Mr. Hess. I think we ought to find out how the military feel about 
that. 

The Cuarrman. What is the attitude of the military? Who is go- 
ing to discuss the Raleigh-Durham Air Force Base? 

General TrmperLAKke. Colonel Maddux is going to discuss it in gen- 
eral, and we have Colonel Thompson, the Air Force installation officer 
down there, who will discuss the details item by item. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you want to discuss the details only with mem- 
bers of the committee? Of course, it is all right so far as having the 
Congressmen present, but I think they have some members of the 
chamber of commerce and others who want to be present. What is 
the view of the military in regard to that? 

Mr. McConr. This is a troop base to house two troop carrier wings ; 
consequently its utilization does not require that same extreme secrecy 
that would surround our combat wings. We would interpose no 
objection to an interested party being present. We leave it entirely 
in the hands of the committee. " 

The Cuarrmman. The Air Force and, of course, the officers will be 
cautious and guided by secrecy as to what information they make 
public in the discussion. 

Mr. Kitpay. As the purpose is to decide the issue to the satisfac- 
tion of the members, I think it would be well to have those people 
here. 

The Crratrman. Bring them all in. 

Now all of the Air Force officers not involved in this discussion may 
go down to the other committee room and take a seat down there 
until we finish this item. Then we will send for you to come back. 

This item is the Raleigh-Durham Air Force Base, Raleigh, N. C. 
Our colleagues, Mr. Deane, Mr. Barden, Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. Cooley 
have requested to be heard and to submit evidence that they desire 
the committee to consider in reaching a decision. This is an executive 
session, and we have not explored the military justification for estab- 
lishing an air base in this vicinity; so, as we are a little liberal this 
morning and are permitting other people in here who are not Members 
of Congress, we will have to request that any information divulged by 
any officer as to the military reasons for this base being established 
must be held confidential. 

Who is going to present this item on page 53 of the bill, and where 
is it in the blue book? 

General Timpertake. Pages B—-192, 193, 194, and 195. 
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The Cnuarrman. Who represents the Department on this item / 

Colonel Mappux. I do. 

The CHairman. This base is to provide airfield pavements, fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, communications, navigational aids, 
and airfield lighting facilities, operational facilities, aircraft mainten- 
ance fac ilities, training facilities, troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
a ive and supporting facilities, utilities, medical facilities, stor- 
age facilities, and shops, $33,315,000. 

Colonel, tell the committee ail the facts in reference to the reasons 
why you feel it is necessary for the defense of this country to establish 
this base. 

Colonel Mappux. Mr. Chairman, the question of the location of the 
station for two troop carrier wings of the Tactical Air Force in the 
general vicinity of the Army unit in North Carolina with whom they 
work is one on which the Air Force has devoted the greatest effort. For 
operational facility, it is obvious that these wings must be located 
in the general area of the Army units with which they are to operate. 
In this area, seven sites were geographically suited for this purpose. 
These sites were Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Wilmiagton, Charlotte, 
Goldsboro, Laurinsburg-Maxton, and Raleigh-Durham. 

A study of previous surveys ruled out the first three, but a resurvey 
of the last four was considered advisable. These surveys were con- 
ducted by a group representing the Tactical Air Command and Air 
Force Headquarters. 

It is recognized that each of these four sites presents favorable 
characterists and, from a purely operational standpoint, no one out- 
weighs the other. But of the four, only one was required to perform 
the mission. 

A further screening revealed that the intensity of civil operations 
at the Charlotte Airport would preclude further consideration of this 
site. At Goldsboro the runways are extendible and some of the build- 
ings can be rehabilitated. A few are presently being utilized for civil 
air operations. 

Outweighing these considerations, however, is the fact that sufli- 
cient housing i in the immediate area is inadequate to meet Air Force 
requirements and, since utilization is planned on a 10-year basis, 
Wherry housing is not available. The town itself, with a population 
of only 21,300, cannot absorb an additional influx of personnel from 
the base without considerable strain on all its facilities; nor can it 
adequately meet the off-base requirements of the Air Force personnel 
and their families. Goldsboro has been assigned to the Navy as an 
auxiliary field. 

The CuHamrman, An auxiliary field for the Marines ? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir. I should like to add that, for me par- 
ticularly, this is a rather difficult thing to present. I had the pleasure 
of being one of the first officers to go to oe ei and supervise the 
construction of Seymour Johnson Field during the war and partici- 
pated in the installation of the technical-training school there. | 
would like to say that never has southern hospitality been displayed 
in a truer fashion than it was by the citizens of Goldsboro during the 
last war. I have never been at a better station. 

In other words, it was a shooting war and there were circumstances 
which would permit the separation of families. Much of Goldsboro 
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did their very best to house people. I cannot say too much for their 
cooperation. We had men with their wives, boys enlisted in the service, 
and officers who just simply could not live together. This was ac- 
cepted, as you know, during the last war, but the kind of war we are 
planning now—of course, we are not planning a war—but the planning 
we are In now requires us to have, during peacetime, a considerable 
strength over a long period of time. We must do the best we can to try 
to maintain the families. We must keep the people together in the 
Air Force as well as we can if we want to keep a strong esprit d’corps 
among the people. 

The runways at Laurinburg-Maxton can be extended and approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the buildings now standing can be rehabilitated. 

The population of Laurinburg is 7,126; that of Maxton, 1,978. The 
total population of the larger towns within a 15-mile radius of the 
airfield, including Laurinburg and Maxton, is 12,961. The inspection 
revealed very few dwelling units available which would meet the off- 
base requirements of the base personnel and their families. It is doubt- 
ful if the area could absorb a population increase of nearly 100 percent. 

Past experience has shown the folly of overcrowding small com- 
munities. Not only has the morale of the Air Force suffered, but 
the towns themselves, except for a brief period of inflation, have stifled 
under this extra burden. 

In this period of expansion, the Air Force has had time to reflect, 
to benefit from past experience and to evaluate all of the criteria. 

Air bases are selected to produce a maximum of efficiency under the 
best possible conditions to accomplish an assigned mission. The selec- 
tion of Raleigh-Durham fulfills these conditions. 

The Raleigh-Durham Airport is about midway between the cities 
of Raleigh and Durham. Population of Raleigh is 65,123 with a total 
of 135,942 in the metropolitan area. Durham has a population of 70,- 
307, with 100,641 in the metropolitan area. 

This is a 10-year station. We are prohibited from building hous- 
ing for married officers and airmen at 10-year stations. Further, we 
are unable to give Government support to mortgages which would 
make possible Wherry housing. 

Under these circumstances, we feel that it is of great importance 
that, where possible, we choose locations which offer the greatest 
opportunity of providing off-base housing through the presence of 
existing facilities and investment of private capital. The probability 
of private contractors securing the necessary financing and other 
backing for Air Force off-base requirements is much greater in com- 
communities of the size of Raleigh and Durham than in the smaller 
communities of Laurinburg and Maxton or Goldsboro. 

The area is of sufficient size to provide a potential for Air National 
Guard and Air Reserve activties after the present emergency period. 
As you have observed in previous portions of these hearings, the Air 
Force is making a maximum effort to provide continuing close liaison 
and cooperation between the Tactical Air Force and the Army ele- 
ments for which they provide support. The location of these two 
troop carrier wings at Raleigh-Durham will provide a well-balanced 
force capable of providing on a continuing basis the troop carrier air- 
lift required by the Army. 











The Cuarrman. Now, Colonel Maddux, you say the military need 
is for two troop carrier wings? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Approximately how large a personnel will they 
entail ? 

Colonel Mappux. It is 6,128. 

The Cuarrman. Now, where are the military ground installations 
in that area ¢ 

Colonel Mappux. They are in the vicinity of the area of Fayette 
ville, N. C. 

The Cuarmman. How far is Fayetteville from this proposed site’ 

Colonel Mappux. | think it is about 60 miles—about 50 miles by 
air and 60 miles by road. 

The Cuamman. That is Fort Bragg? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 

The CuatrrMan. Now, who made this decision; was it made indi- 
vidually or was it the result of a joint board action / 

Colonel Mappux. This decision was made as the result of board 
action, composed of officers from headquarters and from the Air 
Command, visiting the various sites and upon the recommendation 
of the commanding general, Tactical Air Command. It was reviewed 
by the Air Installation Board, of senior officers at headquarters, Air 
Force, which recommended this selection. 

The CHarmman. How many towns or communities or cities did you 
investigate ¢ 

Colonel Mappux. We investigated, in looking for this particular 
location, seven sites. 

The Cramman.. Well, will you call them off, one by one. Which 
was the first 

Colonel Mappux. Winston-Salem. 

The CHARMAN. Winston-Salem. And the next / 

Colonel Mappux. Greensboro. 

The CHatrmMan. Greensboro. 

Colonel Mappux. Wilmington; Goldsboro; Laurinburg-Maxton, 
and Raleigh-Durham. 

The Cuarrman. How long a study was made before the decision 
was reached ; how long did the investigation take / 

Colonel Jomnson. The investigation started back in February; we 
started about the first part of February. 

The CHatrMan. And after several months of investigation you 
reached your decision ? 

Colonel Mappux. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions by members of the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. I do not think there is any need for 
me, in view of the statements that have been made, to ask questions, 
but a recent inspection trip made to Vancouver revealed the very 
situation that has been mentioned here. A survey indicated they 
were located out near a small town, and the men in the military 
service, who were married, found it extremely difficult for that reason 
to house their families; the housing situation was extremely inade- 
quate. 

I think in that particular regard it certainly causes a problem 
similar to the one which they had in the other case. 
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The Carman. Anything further? 

Mr. Gavin. On this proposed installation for military, what else 
is there to be? 

Colonel Mappux. I did not quite understand—I do not know of any- 
thing else. The carrier has an auxiliary field for training military 
versonnel at Cherry Point. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doytr. How many different people are on this Board within 
the Department who passed on this location? How many different 
people were there? You mentioned a board. How many members 
on that staff? 

Colonel Mappux. I can give you an estimate; I would say that possi- 
bly in this investigation there were 15 different people who aided in 
making the decision with respect to this question. 

Mr. McConer. I would like to make a brief statement, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuHatrrmMan. Yes, Mr. McCone. 

Mr. McConr. Shortly after the Air Force made the selection of 
Raleigh-Durham, the matter was brought to my attention, not because 
of any question as concerning an alternative location, but because it 
was thought that by the use of one of the alternative plans, less expen- 
sive facilities might be built. 

I therefore ordered an investigation and I personally, with General 
Timberlake, inspected the Goldsboro and the Laurinburg-Maxton and 
the Raleigh-Durham locations. As a result of that investigation I 
concurred in the appraisal of the situation as outlined by Colonel 
Maddux and in the decision on the installation. 

Then there was objection voiced by some of the representatives from 
North Carolina, and I again referred the matter to the Installation 
Soard and asked them to again go over all of the facts pertaining to 
the decision. They did that, and came up with this appraisal. Gen- 
eral Vandenberg, the Chief of Staff, again reviewed the matter, was 
asked to review the matter personally. He did so, and ordered this 
review, and again the matter was approved. 

I mention those facts, because I think this committee should know 
that this decision was not a casual one. The command brought it to 
the attention of myself, and my office, and also the Chief of Staff. 

The Cuatrman. And you made an investigation personally ¢ 

Mr. McConr. I did, yes. 

The CuHarrman. Did General Vandenberg do the same thing? 

Mr. McConer. No, I do not think that he made an on-the-site investi- 
gation, although I think he has viewed in the past all these locations. 

The Carman. You made an on-the-site investigation / 

Mr. McCone. I did, yes. 

The Crareman. And then General Vandenberg, at your request, 
reviewed the whole thing ¢ 

Mr. McConr. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. You did not specifically mention it, but I think you 
indicated that there might have been a plan worked out to avoid waste. 

Mr. McCone. That is why I made the investigation myself, because 
I wanted to determine whether we were wasteful in the decision. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 
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CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Cuatrman. What members of the delegation desire to submit 

for the consideration of the committee some of their sites in pref- 
erence to the one the Department has? 

Mr. Cartyte. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Cartyie. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: | 
have been advised by the Secretary of the Air Force that the con- 
struction, dev elopment, and reactivation of an air base for troop-car- 
rier operations is now contemplated for eastern North Carolina. The 
citizens of that progressive section of North Carolina are delighted 
that this area is being called upon at this time to contribute to the 
national defense effort in providing strategic locations for our Armed 
Forces’ activities. 

Many of the present members of this committee will remember that 
in 1942 our Government definitely decided that the Laurinburg-Max- 
ton area of North Carolina was a suitable and desirable location for 
an air base for troop-carrier operations, and purchased 6,000 acres 
of highly improved lands and thereupon erected a splendid air base 
with all necessar y installations. That this air base contributed its full 
share in the defense of our country and in our war effort in World 
War II is an acknowledged fact, and that sufficient housing and other 
necessary advantages are available cannot be questioned in view of 
the successful operation of that base. 

If an additional base is needed within a distance of 100 miles of 
the Laurinburg-Maxton Air Base, then it is perfectly apparent that 
the Air Force made a great mistake when it established the Laurin- 
burg-Maxton Air Base in 1942, or is making a greater mistake in the 
failure to utilize this airbase at this time. The splendid record of 
this base completely justifies its original establishment and its reacti- 
vation for further service. 

Gentlemen of this committee, there is now located at Laurinburg- 
Maxton Air Base and ready for immediate use: 

An electricity distribution system, constructed at an original cost 
to the Government of $210,682. 

A cold storage system, constructed at an original cost to the Gov- 
ernment of $106,710. 

3. A gas tank and storage system, constructed at an original cost to 
the Government of $91,094. 

4. General grading and landscaping, constructed at an original cost 
to the Government of $280,000. 

A water system, with capacity of 1,500,000 gallons of water per 
day, constructed at an original cost to the Government of $424,639. 

6. A mp eft tey* and sewage-plant system, constructed at an orig- 
int "1 cost to the Government of $451,916. 

A railroad trackage system of 13,816 lineal feet, constructed at 
ame original cost to the Government of $132,334. 

A highway mileage system involving 20 miles of pavement, con- 
pantie: at an original cost to the Government of $501,000. 

An incinerator, constructed at an original cost to the Govern- 
ment of $16,691. 
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10. A 2-acre paved coal yard, constructed at an original cost to 
the Government of $25,406. 

An airport, with side strips, hangars, and repair buildings, con- 
structed at an original cost to the Government of $6,000,000, 

12. Warehouses, shops, and laboratories, suitable for use throughout 
a new construction project involving 107,853 square feet of floor space, 
constructed at an original cost to the Government of $200,648. 

13. Six thousand acres of highly improved land, re: isonably valued 
on tod: LV ’s market at $800.000. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents a total cost that this Government 
has invested in the Laurinburg-Maxton Air Base of $9,241,130. 

I personally presented the above figures to Mr. Harold ©. Stuart, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. and the correctness of these 
figures was not questioned by him. It is reasonable for us to estimate 
that it would cost the Government between $18 and $20 million dollars 
to duplicate these investments at another location at the present time. 

The recommendation of the Air Force that an air base be con- 
structed at a cost of $33,000,000, and within approximatley 100 miles 
of the Laurinburg-Maxton base, clearly and completely ignores the 
tremendous investment of public funds which has just been called to 
your attention. It is my reliable information that the proposed new 
location will necessitate condemnation proceedings, followed by the 
purchase of expensive real estate. This does not take into account 
the inconvenience to the citizens who live in that area who will be 
removed from their homes and forced to relinquish their property 
rights. 

The t taxpayers of this country now have resting upon their shoulders 
the heavist tax burden that has been yet experienced, and there is 
every indication that this tax burden is to be increased at an early 
date. There has never been a more appropriate time for Members 
of Congress to exert every effort to make sure that public funds are 
wisely and judiciously expended. It is impossible to justify this 
recommendation of the Air Force, because the physical assets and 
the millions of dollars that our Government now has invested at the 
Laurinburg-Maxton Air Base clearly demonstrates that the Air Force 
did not give proper consideration to the expenditure of Government 
funds when this recommendation was fornidtated. 

I wish to state that no part of the Laurinburg-Maxton Air base 
is located in the Congressional district that I represent, but the money 
which was used for its construction came from my district and from 
every other section of the United States. My intense interest in this 
important subject is based upon the facts that are personally known 
to me and upon my firm intention to use, at all times, my best efforts 
in the interest of the economy of our country. 

It has been my purpose to support consistently all requests of our 
Armed Services that had for their purpose to promote our national 
defense effort, and I have been sincerely hopeful that this Government 
money was being carefully and properly expended. This recommenda- 
tion of the Air Force evinces a total disregard of public funds and, 
if adopted by the Congress, will result in a willful waste of approxi- 
mately $20 million. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Carlyle. I want to ask 
you one or two questions. What use is being made today of the Laur- 
inburg-Maxton facilities / 
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Mr. Cartyte. None that I know of. 
The CHamman. What is there? 
Mr. Cariyie. What is there? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Cartyte. Just what I read. 

The Cuamman. How much in the way of buildings is there ? 

Mr. Cartyte. Mr. Chairman. Congressman Deane will cover that, 
but the figures that I read cover the installations that I have referre: 
now, they are there and now available to the Government. 

Mr. Exsron. Are the runways as long as the runways needed by 
the Air Force? 

Mr. Cartyxe. It is my information that there are no better run- 
ways in the country than those located at the Laurinburg-Maxton 
site. 

Mr. Eston. How long are they? 

Colonel Mappux. Can someone supply that? 

Colonel THompson. They are 6,000 feet long; the requirement, 
7,500; they will all have to be extended—they are around 6,500. 

Mr. Euston. Is there someone here who could indicate what they 
are at Raleigh ; what will have to be done? 

Colonel TuHomeson. It will take longer extensions at the Raleigh- 
Durham site. 

The Cuarrman, It will take longer? 

Colonel THompson. 2,000 feet. 

Mr. Exston. 2,000 feet at Raleigh? 

Colonel THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Exston. And 1,000 at Laurinburg? 

Colonel Tuomrson. No. The runway at Raleigh is 4,500; and it 
will take a 3,000-foot extension ; the Laurinburg-Maxton would require 
a thousand feet extension. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask this question—— 

Mr. Evsron, I want to ask about another thing. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Extsron. What about family housing? 

Mr. Cariyte. I would like to answer your question with this state- 
ment. 1 have been advised by the Air Force that there were located 
at Laurinburg-Maxton Base in World War II approximately as many 
men as are to be concentrated at the Raleigh-Durham Base, and that 
area took care of the situation during World War ILI. 

Mr. Euston. Are the barracks in good condition at this time? 

Mr. Caruyie. I am not in position to answer that. Mr. Deane will 
answer it. The Laurinburg-Maxton Air Base is within 30 miles of 
Fort Bragg. 

Mr. Exsron. One big item, or rather a large item, at Raleigh is the 
additional area amounting to $5,000,000. May I ask about the area 
at Laurinburg-Maxton; whether it is sufficient ? 

Colonel THomrson. They are not sufficient. They have more than 
they have at Raleigh; they have 298,000 square yards, and would 
take approximately 130,000 square yards. 

Mr. Exsron. 150,000 as against 419,000 at Raleigh ? 

Colonel THomrson. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. New let me get this clear: What is the nearest town 
to Laurinburg-Maxton ? 
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Mr. Cartyite. The Laurinburg-Maxton Air Base is between Lau- 
rinburg and Maxton, and beyond that air base is a complete circle of 
good-sized towns. 
~ The CuHatrMan. How far is it to Goldsboro? 

Mr. CartyLe. From Maxton I would estimate about 60 miles. 

The CuarrMan. There is now a field at Goldsboro. 

Mr. Cartyie. The Seymour-Johnson. 

The Cuatrman. So there are three separate proposals: The Laurin- 
burg-Maxton, the Seymour-Johnson at Goldsboro, and the Raleigh- 
Durham ? 

Mr. Cartyie. That is correct. 

The CuatrMAn. Now, in your statement you said that they built 
the air base—meaning what is there now ? 

Mr. CartyLe. Everything that I read off is there. 

The CuarrMan. All right; barracks? 

Mr. Cartyie. Everything I read off is there. 

The Cuamman. And hangars? 

Mr. Suort. I understand Congressman Deane has all of this infor- 
mation in the statement he is going to present. 

Mr. Carty.e. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. How many lived there during World War IT? 

Mr. Cariyte. I understand between seven and eight thousand. 

Mr. Gavin. And how many do you anticipate will be here? 

Colonel Tuompson. Six thousand one hundred and twenty-eight. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, seven to eight thousand 

Mr. Carty.e. That is my understanding. I have never heard one 
complaint of the housing situation at the Laurinburg-Maxton Air 

3ase during the period of World War II. 

I notice Colonel Maddux in his statement referred to the housing 
within a radius of 20 miles from this base—or within 15 miles of this 
base, that there were so many people located. If he had extended it to 
include 20 miles he would have included another town of 10,000 popu- 
lation with several other important towns that can be readily reached 
from the air base. 

The reason that I am so satisfied that the Laurinburg-Maxton Air 
Base could do the job is because it has done it. There is no way for 
anyone to argue against what that base did during World War II, 
because we know that it was highly successful. The physical assets 
are here in place, owned by the Government, and they are now 
available. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Carlyle. 

Mr. Carryie. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Cuatrman. Congressman Deane, we are very happy to have 
you up here before the committee. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, while 
I am a Member from North Carolina, I am appearing not in behalf 
of any specific iy ae Laurinburg-Maxton is located completely 


within my district, but I want to approach this matter from the over- 
all picture in the State of North Carolina. 
The Cuairman. Yes. 
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Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I cer- 
tainly respect Mr. McCone, the distinguished Air Force Under Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Stuart, former Assistant Secretary, but I have come 
today violently disagreeing with some of the statements offered by 
the Air Force at the present time, concerning the establishment of 
the air base in North Guicctinn 

Now, at the outset I would like to say that I respect this committee. 
I have voted for every bill that has come from this committee, includ- 
ing the controversial UMT legislation. I am vitally interested in 
the defense of this country, and I would not be here today taking up 
your time if I did not feel that I had something to contribute. 

When General Marshall appeared before our committe on Banking 
and Currency some weeks ago, when we were considering amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act of 1950, among other things, he 
said: 

The loss of guns, tanks, and planes to a creeping inflation is just as damaging 
to national security as if they had been destroyed or captured by a more visible 
and concrete enemy. 

It is because I subscribe to this stateemnt by Secretary Marshall 
that I appear before you today to point out that to establish the 
proposed air base at Raleigh-Durham is a definite contribution to this 
creeping inflation mentioned by General Marshall. 

“Why?” you ask. Because there exists in North Carolina two or 
more great air bases, each owned by the Federal Government, each 
better located for the purposes needed, and either should be used 
before this needless expenditure of the taxpayers’ money to the tune 
of $33,315,000, which, as this committee knows, is only a start. 

Now, just a word concerning the history of the establishment of the 
proposed air basé in North Carolina. 

On January 19, 1951, Maj. Gen. J. D. McIntyre, representing the 
Department of the Air Force, advised my office personally that the 
Department planned to reactivate Laurinurg-Maxton Air Base, 
provided the three basic criteria of selection could be met. 

These criteria were: Housing, schools, transportation. 

This information was communicated to officials and leading citizens 
of the communities involved. I received an immediate response and 
active support from the entire area involved. 

Time and again thereafter, I called officials of the Department of 
the Air Force pointing out the continuing support by the area for 
the establishment of this troop-carrier wing. No questions were ever 
asked by Air Force officials. 

Suddenly and without previous knowledge, in the late afternoon 
of Saturday, March 15, 1951, Brig. Gen. R. L. Eaton of the Air Force 
Headquarters personally delivered to me a letter from Air Secretar V 
Finletter stating that the Air Force had come “to the conclusion that 
the nearby communities (at Laurinburg-Maxton) could not provide 
ac ceptable facilities to accommodate the personnel associated with the 
units involved.” 

On Monday following, I called Assistant Secretary of Air ee 
C. Stuart, where the decision originated, and advised that so far : 

I knew, no survey had been made to determine what facilities eto 
available in the area. I further pointed out that the Laurinburg- 
Maxton Air Base had accommodated personnel associated with over 
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10,000 airmen who were stationed on that base during World War II, 
whereas the troop carrier wing now contemplated had a proposed 
strength of a maximum of only 6,000 men. 

Assistant Secretary of Air Stuart agreed to confer with a group 
of representative citizens from the communities who came to Wash- 
ington, and along with the administrative assistants of Senators Hoey 
and Smith, of North Carolina, and Congressman F. Ertel Carlyle and 
I, insisted that the original criteria as indicated to me on January 19, 
1951; namely, housing, schools, and transportation, could be provided. 

The citizens’ committee corroborated by statement to the Assistant 
Secretary of Air that they knew of no surveys made as to housing, 
schools, and transportation, and in fact no such survey had been made. 

At this conference in Mr. Stuart’s office it was determined for the 
first time that a maximum of 1,700 housing units would be required 
for the proposed two troop carrier wings along with adequate school- 
ing, transportation, and recreational facilities. The Assistant Air 
Secretary at this conference held during the week of March 19, 1951, 
pointed out that an immediate decision must be reached and gave the 
citizens present 4 to 5 days to submit evidence that the criteria could 
be met and further agreed to dispatch representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force té Laurinburg-Maxton for an on-the-ground 
survey. 

The citizens’ committee returned home and within a week after the 
Washington conference a survey team from the Air Force Department 
flew into Laurinburg-Maxton. 

With the Easter recess developing, I was in my district and at- 
tended this conference at which time over 100 leading citizens of the 
area conferred with the Air Force survey team on the ability to fur- 
nish the original criteria, housing, schools, and transportation, and 
also an added one of recreational facilities. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit as an exhibit, 
a copy of an orginal which was given to this survey term, on this 
ground survey, which volume carries the original signatures of the 
individual people who would provide housing accommodations. The 
original of this document was delivered to representatives of Mr. 
Stuart at the Laurinburg-Maxton Airbase during the week of March 
19,1951. This exhibit shows, in response to a question that they might 
need 1,700 housing units, this exhibit reveals the availability of 2,146 
housing units; 400 above the number required, and secured, mind you, 
Mr. Chairman, in the limited time I have mentioned, 4 days. 

I am told that I am in error in that; that it was secured in 214 days. 

The exhibit also reveals signed statement from school officials of 
the Laurinburg-Maxton area indicating that there are now under 
way or being planned, school units available this September, to take 
care of 3,250 additional pupils. The committee needs to keep in mind 
that the school facilities needed are cheers ona in the elementary 
school, a few in the high school, and practically none for college. 


Evidence was presented showing that after the initial announce- 
ment on January 19, 1951, of the proposed reactivation of the base 
a franchise from the State utilities commission for local bus trans- 
portation into Laurinburg-Maxton had been placed, and that in addi- 
tion to express bus transportation, north and south, the air base is 
located on the main line of the Seaboard Railway between Wilming- 
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ton (the key North Carolina port) to Hamlet, a key railway terminal, 
north and south, 

It was further pointed out that there still exists for immediate use 
214 miles of railway siding from the Seaboard Railway in to the 
Laurinburg-Maxton Air Base. 

This exhibit further reveals that within the Laurinburg-Maxton 
area there are 28 city parks, 33 ball parks, 29 swimming pools, 18 golf 
courses, 43 theaters, 12 country-club houses, 8 gun clubs, 22 community 
centers, 9 city armories, and 101 tennis courts, 

The Cuarrman. What is the distance to the air base; in other words, 
what is the area involved, and how close is that to the air base? 

Mr. Deane. Before you is the map of the State of North Carolina. 
The area involved is the county of Robeson and the county of Scot- 
land—this part of the county. It does not include all of this partic- 
ular area, but within a radius of 25 miles or less than 30 miles of the 
actual site—less than 25 miles. 

The Cuairman. Less than 25 miles, 

Mr. Dreanr. Now, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
you will bear in mind that Mr. Stuart said, “Gentlemen, there must 
be an answer on this Air Force bill immediately”; that they must 
have this data, and the information was gathered, as I indicated, in 
214 days, and if additional time had been given, additional housing 
could have been provided. 

I am satisfied considerable additional facilities to support the orig- 
inal criteria of housing could have been obtained if the committee 
had been given additional time. 

Their committee had appeared before our committee on behalf of 
requests at bases, and I think I know a little about the housing prob- 
lem; the Air Force have come in and justified splendidly their needs, 
but our people are traveling now, and while I know there must be 
housing accommodations, at the same time many of the men who have 
to travel perhaps some little distance will not be inconvenienced. 
There may be some little, but I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, that a distance of 25 miles, on more or less 
open highways is not far for our personnel to travel. 

It was agreed at the time of the ground survey that the local com- 
munities would provide additional services and facilities, involving 
cordial church relationships, rent control, law protection, USO facil- 
ities, ethical trade practices, and reasonable prices. An analysis of 
these additional services is spelled out in the attached exhibit A. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to refer 
to a letter from Air Force Secretary Finletter of March 16, 1951, 
previously mentioned. This letter took six paragraphs to make known 
the position of the Department of the Air Force. A copy of this 
letter is attached. 

In a letter of April 26 the Air Force officials, after objection had 
been raised to their decision, used 14 paragraphs to set forth its reason 
for passing over Laurinburg-Maxton and recommending Raleigh- 
Durham. 

I am not attempting to read into the Secretary’s letter what does 
not appear, yet it seems to me that the Department of the Air Force 
in this April 26 letter is trying to overlook its original criteria of 
housing, schools, and cit fea ngage and goes at length into rent 
control, sporting events, colleges, and other recreational facilities. 
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I would like to feel that the Air Force Headquarters was sincere 
when they personally contacted my office on January 19, 1951, stating 
that they proposed to reactivate Laurinburg-Maxton, provided hous- 
ing, schools, and transportation could be furnished. 

1 therefore insist, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that housing, schools, and transportation are now available at Laurin- 
burg-Maxton and likewise at Seymour-Johnson Air Base, Goldsboro, 
N. C. .. Which bases are owned by the Federal Government. 

To pass over existing air bases that made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the winning of World War II will be to seriously add to a 

“creeping inflation,” to quote Secretary of Defense Marshall mentioned 
earlier in my statement. 

And I say this without reservation, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, that the Department of Defense is going to have to 
assume terrific responsibility in holding down unnecessary expenses, 
and as Members of Congress, and as members of this committee, I 
know you feel that responsibility, but at the same time I feel a re- 
sponsibility rests upon me to say to this committee that we need to uti- 
lize the facilities that are available, and that it is well, Mr. Chairman, 
for the Department to think in terms of economy in this connection. 

At the chart, and also in the digest, is an analysis of the three bases 
that appeal to the Air Force. 

First, with respect to the acreage in the air bases: At Laurinburg- 
Maxton there are 6,000 acres; Seymour-Johnson, 2,916 acres; Raleigh- 
Durham, 1,822 acres. 

Mr. Hess. Are those various tracts owned by the Government ? 

Mr. Drang. I point out a little later in my statement the owner- 
ship of the various tracts. 

This factual data can be obtained from the CAA as well as the 
United States engineers. 

Here are the runways at these bases, the building units, the quarters, 
the composition, thickness, width, and the length of the runways. 

At Laurinburg-Maxton there are three runways, each 6,500 feet in 
length, totaling 19,500 feet. Each runway is all concrete, 22 inches 
thick and 150 feet wide. There are also four dispersal runways total- 
ing 2,000 feet. 

At Seymour-Johnson there are three runways, each 5,000 feet in 
length. Each runway is 18 inches thick, and 150 feet wide. Each 
runway is of asphalt construction. There are no dispersal runways. 

At Raleigh-Durham, and note this, there are three runways, each 

4,500 feet in length, totaling 13,500 feet. Each runw ay is 18 inches 
thick and 150 feet wide. One runw ay is concrete and the other two 
are asphalt. There are no dispersal runways. 

Next are the buildings at the air bases. 

Referring to the second letter from Secretary Finletter, he says 
one of the advantages of going to Raleigh-Durham is they would have 
no buildings to be removed. 

If I understand the intention of the Congress, or the Appropria- 
tions Committee, or, perhaps of this committee, it is that insofar as 
possible usable buildings must be used. I wonder if it is because 
the Air Force did not wish to go in here and use some of these build- 
ings that may have a little age on them, but which at the same time 
are usable on each of the locations, including Raleigh-Durham. 

The Cuatrman. This is very important. 
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Mr. Deane. I want to kindly invite the committee’s attention to 
the barracks. There are 51 at Laurinburg-Maxton, 426 at Seymour- 
Johnson, and, at Raleigh-Durham, 8. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Deane, do those indicate men, buildings, or what? 

Mr. Deane. Barracks. 

Mr. Kitpay. Buildings? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. What is their capacity ? 

Mr. Deane. There are 51 sets of barracks at Laurinburg-Maxton. 

Mr. Jounson. How many men are to be housed in them? 

Mr. Hoop. We do not have the number to be housed there. 

Mr. Kixpay. I do not know whether those are buildings or spaces. 

The Cuarrman. What are they, Colonel ? 

Colonel THompson. As nearly as we could dig it out, as to what the 
original use of the buildings was, the remaining barracks at Laurin- 
burg-Maxton, which are in deplorable condition, would have a total 
capacity of some 200 men. 

The Cuarrman. Are there 51 separate barracks there ? 

Colonel THompson. No, sir; there are not. 

Mr. Exston. What is it, 51 buildings, or what ? 

The CuatrMan. Yes; what does that 51 mean? Does this 51 repre- 
sent buildings, 51 separate buildings, or does it mean that they will 
house 51 personnel in each building? 

Mr. Hoop. Those buildings represent warehouses and the cold- 
storage system, five big hangars, and a number of smaller warehouse 
units, and so forth. I do not have an itemizd list of those. 

The CHatrman. How many of them can be classified as barracks 
out of the 51 buildings there. How many of them are barracks? 

Mr. Hoop. You have the regional hospital unit that is useful as 
a barracks. 

The CHatrMan. You know what a barracks is, A hospital is not a 
barracks, and a warehouse is not a barracks. 

Mr. Suort. Buildings in which men sleep. 

The CHarrman. How many barracks are there actually there now? 

Mr. Hoop. There are no actual barracks there. 

Mr. Deane. I will call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact 
that so far as the hospital buildings are concerned, within the last 6 
months these buildings were vacated by the Scotland County Memoria! 
Hospital, and for over a year they were used by the hospital. 

The Cuatrman. Let us go down the list. 

Mr. Exston. We still have not an answer as to what those 51 bar- 
racks are. 

The CuarmMan,. Let us ask the air officer. How many barracks are 
there there ¢ 

Colonel THompson. As near as we could pick them off the map as 
to their last war use there are approximately 6 or 8 scattered ail over 
the field which would house approximately 200 men. 

Mr. Exston. How many are there at Raleigh-Durham? 

Colonel TuHomrson. There are none we would have considered as 
being capable of use. We did not consider one at Laurinburg-Maxton 
capable of use. 

Mr. Tower. Did you say as nearly as you could pick them off the 
map ¢ 
Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tower. Have you been down there? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir; and as between the various buildings 
and barracks that were put there in the last war some were simply 40 
by 100 foot tar-paper-covered buildings. Now, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between what was originally built asa be irracks and what was 
originally built as an administration building, or what was originally 
built as a supply building. 

Mr. Tower. What about that hospital building? 

Colonel THompson. The hospital area, in our opinion, is one of 
the few areas in Laurinburg-Maxton which is capable of rehabili- 
tation and worth while being rehabilitated. My estimate, substanti- 
ated by an estimate from Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
is it will cost approximately half the value of a new hospital to 
rehabilitate the old hospital, and to put it in satisfactory usable con- 
dition. However, if we went into Laurinburg-Maxton we would do 
that. We would not contemplate not using that hospital. 

Mr. Towr. How many beds are there in it # 

Colonel THomrson. I believe around 250. 

The CnHarrmMan. Now, tell us how many hangars there are down 
there. 

Mr. Kizpay. Did you say this was all TO construction ? 

Colonel THompson. TO tar-paper construction. 

Mr. Kirpay. What about the buildings at Seymour-Johnson ? 

Colcnel THomeson. The same thing is generally true of all of those. 
There are a few buildings at Seymour-Johnson which might be called 
mobilization construction. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the same thing is true of Raleigh-Durham ? 

Colonel THompson. Raleigh has very few buildings. 

Mr. Krupay. And what they have are TO? 

Colonel Tompson. Yes, sir; TO, the same as Laurinburg-Maxton. 

The CuatrrmMan. You have here five hangars. 

Colonel THomrson. May I say a word about the hangars, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Tompson. There are three hangars there instead of five. 
The smallest one of the three is capable of accommodating the type 
of aircraft we propose to put in there, the C-119. 

The other two are Butler-type hangars which would have to be, 
in my opinion, torn down and rebuilt, or we would have to put 
10- or [2-foot concrete abutments in to be used with our aircraft. 
It is absolutely impossible to use them without putting them on high 
abutments. We a it will cost approximately half the cost of 
new hangars to tear down and reerect the concrete abutments on 
these two ) hangars, aed that after you have finished, you will not have 
a hangar that will properly serve its functions. 

The Cuamman. How many administration buildings are there 
there now ? 

Colonel Tompson. In general, sir, I would say about 10 percent 
of the original buildings that are at Laurinburg-Maxton. It is diffi- 
cult to tell just which of those were administration buildings, and 
which were barracks. 

One other thing is that they are scattered clear around the periphery 
of the field. The policy now, in order to save on transportation costs 
and to promote efficiency, is to locate our entire area on one side of 
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the field, so actually as to a lot of those buildings it would be inefficient 
to use them. 

The Cuarrman. Take up next ownership of the land, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. Laurinburg-Maxton, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, is subject to recapture by the Federal Government at 
minimum cost. There has been one cold-storage plant that has been 
sold to Mr. Hammond, who says he will reconvey it to the Government 
at the cost that he paid for it plus what he has invested in it. 

Mr. Town. How much was that? 

Mr. Deane. I do not have that figure. Perhaps some of the mem- 
bers here have it. 

Mr. Suorr. Has any of this other property been declared surplus, 
sold, or disposed of ? 

Mr. Deane. No, sir; there has been a lease agreement entered into 
by the Laurinburg-Maxton authority, kind of an airport authority, 
which has kept up the hangars, in my opinion. They use them, and 
it is a training base for certain local fliers. 

Let me say also, Mr. Short, in that connection that at the present 
time the Air Force has, with certain branches of the Defense Estab- 
lishment leased that particular airport for their facilities in the 
Southern Pines maneuver which is taking place in that shaded area 
| indicating on plat], and on that particular point that part of North 
Carolina welcomes the defense forces, since prior to the war that 
whole area has been subjected year after year to the maneuvers and 
the people know their Army language, and I know the general’s 
language and the sergeant’s language, and I am speaking here in 
terms that I think they can understand. 

The Cuarrman. In the first instance the Government acquired 6,000 
acres of land in World War II. Is that Government-owned land 
or under lease ? 

Mr. Deanr. The Government bought it. 

The Cuarrman. The Government bought it and used it in World 
War IT, and then declared it surplus and sold it? 

Mr. Deane. They still own it. 

Mr. Suorr. They still own it, and they are using the runways? 

Mr. Deanp. Yes, sir; they still own it, and use the runways. 

The CratrmMan. The portion where the cold-storage plant is they 
sold ? 

Mr. Deane. That is a small area located on a railroad spur, and 
Mr. R. H. Hammond who purchased it agrees to sell it back to the 
Government for the price he paid plus the improvements. 

Mr. Snort. That is the only sale that has been made of the original 
area ¢ 

Mr. Deane. Another factor which, perhaps, the Air Force officers 
are not taking into consideration, and I am not in a position to know 
this positively, is they sold several of these buildings to a manufac- 
turing concern. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hammond bought a building and bought the 
fee to the land? 

Mr. Deane. No, sir; none of the land. 

The Cratrman. The land has not been sold ? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 
The CuatrmMan. Except for this cold-storage plant? 
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Mr. Deane. That is right, and the buildings that they say are no 
good have at least been renovated and sold to a manufacturing 
concern. 

The CuHatmrMan. Then the purchasers of whatever plant was con- 
veyed say that they will reconvey that to the Government plus the 
cost of whatever they put on it? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir; that is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exsron. I do not see any land acquisition involved in Raleigh- 
Durham. Is there any ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir; I will come to that later. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to have the Air Force tell us about that 
now. 

General Myers. The plan and report, including the letters from 
the airport authority at Raleigh-Durham, agree to the donation of the 
cities’ interest in the airport plus the additional land that may be 
required. 

Mr. Eston. So, we are not concerned with land values at all, then ? 

General Myers. No, sir; that is why we have no land item in here. 

Mr. Tower. At that point the justification indicates that we plan 
to spend about three-quarters of a million dollars to fill some land 
at Raleigh-Durham. 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. I will touch on that, too, Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Jounson. You say that airport is used there. Do you mean 
by the military ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir, Mr. Johnson. 

At the present time Southern Pines maneuver is taking place. I 
have heard, and you perhaps know, the number of troops that will 
be involved in that maneuver. Each year that field maneuvers have 
taken place they have been held in this vicinity, and this is right 
close to here. Here [indicating| some 8 or 10 miles away is Camp 
Mackall. Your bill calls for the expenditure of some $515,000 for 
certain facilities at Camp Mackall, which is an adjunct of Fort 
Bragg. Your bill over on the preceding page, on page 52, lines 12 to 
18, indicates you are going to propose to spend $20,000,000 over at 
Fort Bragg, at Pope Field. The question in my mind is: Is it neces- 
sary for an additional airport in North Carolina? They know the 
answers, I do not, but that is something the committee might well 
think about. 

The Cuairman. Go ahead, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Exsron. Could we not get a pretty good answer from the Air 
Force right now which would help us while Mr. Deane is going over 
this? If we were to eliminate entirely the questions of housing, trans- 
portation, and schooling how much more will it cost to go to Raleigh- 
Durham than it would cost to use Laurinburg-Maxton ¢ 

Colonel THompson. I can give you that, Mr. Chairman; may I 
proceed ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, certainly. 

Colonel Tuompson. From our best estimate and trying to correlate 
exactly what is to be provided at the various bases, from what the 
books show, for Raleigh-Durham it would cost $33,315,000 to go into 
Raleigh-Durham, and it would cost $24,430,000 to provide the same 
facilities at Laurinburg-Maxton. 

Mr. Etstron. So that, in substance, we are paying $9,000,000 more 
because of better school facilities, better transportation, and better 
housing facilities ? 
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Colonel Tuompson. That is only one thing. One of the most im- 
portant things or reasons for the selection of Raleigh-Durham, whic), 
was touched on here a little by Colonel Maddux is a matter that | 
would refer to Colonel Williams. 

Colonel Witn1ams, We cannot overemphasize the post-emergenc) 
use of these air fields. I would like to point out that it has been state: 
that $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 would not have been spent on Lauri: 
burg-Maxton except for the fact that we did use that air field in World 
War II. We do now use it, as Mr. Deane states, and I would like to 
point out why we use Laurinburg-Maxton in our Southern Pines 
maneuvers during the summer as we do very frequently. It is to 
simulate the actual flying conditions for our tactical units, the same 
conditions that they would experience in Korea or any place else the, 
fight throughout the world, where they do not have any off bases. _ 

Mr. Snort. Do you not think that is a pretty good reason for send- 
ing them there, to give them realistic training? — 

Colonel WiiuraMs. Yes, sir, we send them down there for a two 
to four-weeks period. During the maneuver they are completely away 
from their homes and their families. However, we do not feel that 
year after year we can have our troops living away from their homes 
and families, and that they spend enough time overseas without their 
families. 

I would like to now reemphasize the post-emergency use of a flying 
field. After you put in $20,000,000 or $30,000,000 in an air field, if we 
have no use for that field that money is simply lost, whereas if we 
go into Raleigh-Durham it offers a tremendous advantage as a regular 
Air Force station which we would very much like to have in that loca- 
tion as a regular Air Force station or it can be used as an Air National 
Guard base or an Air Force Reserve base, or if not used for any of 
those purposes the commercial facilities can be used by the airlines 
which sometimes the Government subsidizes, and we would spend less 
ofourmoney. That is what we feel is one of the most important things 
about Raleigh-Durham, that it can be used afterwards. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let Mr. Deane go ahead in his own way and 
finish his statement. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Seymour-Johnson ownership of the land is the same as the 
Laurinburg-Maxton with the recapture provision. It is now under 
lease to the airport facilities of Goldsboro. 

Raleigh-Durham is locally owned by the municipalities of those 
cities, Raleigh and Durham. 

These figures under No. 5 are the estimates given to me and I think 
that they are reasonable. 

Laurinburg-Maxton is a rural section and Seymour-Johnson is 2 
rural section, and Raleigh-Durham is between two cities, including the 
distance between the cities between Raleigh and Durham. 

I direct your attention to No. 6, condition of the terrain on which 
the air bases are located : 

The Laurinburg-Maxton area is flat for miles around. It is graded 
and landscaped. The terrain is such that for miles around emergency 
landings could be made on cleared and level agricultural land. 

The same thing is true of Seymour-Johnson. 

As to the Raleigh-Durham area, if you will fly in there—and I did 
it on purpose the other day to see from the air how it looked; I flew in 
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there several times—you will find that it is rough and hilly, situated 
on rolling terrain. The land within a radius of 10 miles is such that 
emergency landings would be difficult, if not impossible. It is a busy 
joint city commercial airport. 

' Main highways, some of them asphalt, are on Laurinburg-Maxton 
for 20 miles; Seymour-Johnson, 11 miles; and Raleigh-Durham, 1 mile. 

These were the original amounts invested in the development of 
these bases. I have secured these figures from the engineers and the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority: 

Laurinburg-Maxton, $10,525,000; Seymour-Johnson, $13,500,000 ; 
and Raleigh-Durham, $2,800,000. 

Now, here I bring out some additional housing factors, and I submit 
most of them are postemergency, and I submit them as important to the 
use of Laurinburg-Maxton now and in the postemergency. 

I have conferred with Representative Graham A. Barden, of the 
Third North Carolina Congressional District, in which Seymour- 
Johnson is located, and he advises that there are more housing accom- 
modations in that area today than there were during World War ITI 
when this area accommodated housing units to take care of 35,000 Air 
personnel. The same thing is true for Laurinburg-Maxton that took 
care of 18,000 Air personnel during World War IT, 10,000. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do not contend that 
Raleigh-Durham cannot furnish the necessary housing accommoda- 
tions. I do contend, however, that an unbiased survey will reveal that 
there is a greater shortage of housing in Raleigh-Durham than is the 
‘ase at Seymour-Johnson or Laurinburg-Maxton. On that point may 
I state that, as a member of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I have lived with these housing problems for 4 years and 
feel that I know something about the housing problem in North Caro- 
lina. Many housing officials and real-estate representatives from the 
State have advised with me frequently, as you can imagine. 

Since the matter of the establishment of an air base in North 
Carolina arose, I have conferred with officials of the Public Housing 
Administration here in Washington, and I am advised that since 
March of this year the PHA approved an application for the Raleigh 
Housing Authority for 300 additional units and the justification for 
this project as of March 2, 1951, revealed a need for 1,246 applications 
from eligible families. 

I hold in my hand here a letter dated June 27 from the public hous- 
ing administrations in the various areas throughout the State where 
applications were pending, and here is the Raleigh-Durham total 
exceeding the number of applications from eligible families as of 
March 2, 1,246. 

Some days ago the executive secretary of the Raleigh Housing 
Authority was in Washington, and I asked her how many of these 
units they were building. I was told because of cost factors they were 
only building 150 of that number of 300, and there were 10 applications 
for every one that would be available. 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask a question, Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonson. In connection with that application for public hous- 
ing was that based on the civilian shortage of housing there ¢ 

Mr. Deane. That includes both colored and white, within the white 
and colored community, but the only way they could justify it was 
that there was a need for those additional units. 
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Mr. Jounson. Because there was not available the space in pri- 
vately owned housing? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

The Census Bureau indicates that the following dwelling units are 
to be found in comparable areas in the communities involved: 

In the Laurinburg-Maxton area there are 55,060 housing units, that 
is, those occupied and those available for rent; in the Seymour-John. 
son area, within the same comparable area, there are 32,297, and the 
same comparable area of Raleigh-Durham 62,185. 

Mr. Bares. You have given figures on the applications in the Ral- 
eigh area for more housing. Now, do you have similar figures for 
these other areas? 

Mr. Deane. I checked on Durham and they do not have any appli- 
cations on public housing—as I understand, any applications. I have 
letters here asking for those particular cities, but they tell me of the 
Raleigh area increase. It was the only one. 

Mr. Bares. In both of the others there were no applications? 

Mr. Deane. As far as Durham is concerned, I do not know that 
they have one. 

Mr. Bares. You know they have at Durham. 

Mr. Dranv. No, it is Raleigh to which I referred. 

Mr. Bares. I am talking about the Laurinburg-Maxton area, and 
also the Seymour-Johnson area. What sort of applications do you 
have there? 

Mr. Deane. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Bares. That is rather important to know. 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Sasscer. When you speak of public housing do you ever in- 
clude FHA in that ? 

Mr, Dranz. No, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. You mean low-cost housing ? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Sasscer. That would not affect the military picture, would it? 

Mr. Deane. It would to this extent, that as these units are vacated. 
those that are in housing units that are high in price, and they can- 
not pay the rent, others would move in. That is the basis upon which 
public housing usually is established. 

Mr. Sasscer. And you figure after they move out of the houses 
they are now in and into public housing it would make space available / 

Mr. Deane. That is true, but out of the 300 units they were going 
to build they are only going to build 150, and they have 10 applica- 
tions for every vacancy, I understand. 

The Cuatrman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Deane. In your bill there is the question of family housing 
mentioned in two words there. It is my understanding, and I stand 
corrected, if I am not correct, that this language is to cover some five 
housing units for the commanding officer, the executive officer, and 
three or four other key officials and their families, 

The CuatrmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. Under the bill, therefore, the Air Force base proposed 
is not a permanent base and is not eligible for Wherry-Spence housing. 
Mr. Suort. Ten-year structures. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 
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Mr. Suort. Would your rents be higher in the Raleigh-Durham area 
than in the other two locations? 

Mr. Deane. Well, in the second letter from Mr. Finletter he men- 
tions the rent there in the Raleigh-Durham area. 

I am familiar generally with rents in my community, as well as 
the Raleigh-Durham area. I will not pose here as an expert, but 
because of the type of employment, I am of the opinion that even 
though Laurinburg-Maxton, and Seymour-Johnson are out from un- 
der rent control that the rents would be comparable, and if anything 
they would be less. 

Attached to my statement is an exhibit where committees of these 
towns set up rent-control committees but not necessarily under the 
rent-control feature and the production amendments currently before 
the House if these areas are determined by the defense officials to be 
defense areas. If it isa defense area it can be under rent control. 

The Cuarmrman. Go right ahead, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. I am the last person to pose as a logistic expert, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would like to have you study with me for a moment 
this map. 

I invite your attention to the general location of the areas involved 
here and, Mr. Clerk, will you give a copy of this to each of the mem- 
bers ¢ 

In the letter from Secretary Finletter under date of March 16, 
1951, attached te my statement, he made this statement : 

The interest of the Air Force in reactivating this former facility at Laurin- 
burg-Maxton has been based on its potential use as a troop carrier base, since 
it is located in an area where such activities are to be conducted. 

The area the Secretary had in mind for this troop carrier wing is 
located in close proximity to Fort Bragg and Pope Field, one of the 
world’s largest field artillery and air borne centers. 

If you will look at Laurinburg-Maxton and Fort Bragg it gives 
here the number of miles. I checked that with the officials this morn- 
ing. It also shows the distance from Laurinburg-Maxton to Cherry 
Point, and also to Camp Lejeune and Camp Mackall. It likewise 
shows the distance from Seymour-Johnson to Fort Bragg, and like- 
wise to these facilities here on the coast. 

It likewise indicates the distance from Raleigh-Durham to these 
facilities. 

At the present time, as I have mentioned one of the greatest Army 
maneuvers, “Southern Pine” is being rapidly developed throughout 
this shaded area. This area includes the location of Camp Mackall, 
and troops are even now assembling there in all that particular area. 

I point out to the committee in keeping with the letter from See- 
retary Finletter that Laurinburg-Maxton was considered for this troop 
carrier Wing due to its being located in an area where such defense 
activities are to be conducted. What is true of Laurinburg-Maxton 
is equally true of Seymour-Johnson. 

The CuatrMan. I do not think you can involve Camp Lejeune and 
Cherry Point. 

Mr. Deane. That is perhaps true; I realize that. 

The Cuairman, I think you have gone a little too far in trying 
to get those in. 

Mr. Deane. We are thinking about unification in that connection. 
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The Cuarrman. Yes, we have unification, but we have separate 
services, and the Marines take care of their troops, and the Air Force 
takes care of theirs. 

Mr. Deane. I agree with you. 

The Cuatrman. Therefore, that refers to Camp Bragg in justi- 
fication from a military standpoint of establishing anywhere in Nort! 
Carolina a troop transport facility. 

Mr. Deane. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Now, the question that runs through my mind is, 
Is there any justification for establishing it at all just to accommodate 
the troops that might be stationed at Fort Bragg? 

Mr. Deane. I come back to my original statement that on the pre- 
vious page of the bill here you are going to appropriate, if you believe 
that advisable, the sum of $20,000,000 for Pope Field, which is an 
adjunct of and in the reservation of Fort Bragg. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, we are spending part of that amount in Camp 
Stuart, Camp Gordon, Fort Benning—all over that whole section— 
Camp Johnson, and everywhere else. The thought runs through my 
mind that if this wing is being established exclusively just for the 
troops which are trained at Fort Bragg, it might be worth while for 
the committee to look into the question of whether there is justification 
for establishing it at all. 

Mr. Deane. I am sincere in my statement that I am not here to 
argue for the location of this facility in my district. 

The CuHarrMan,. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. I am here in the interest of preventing what General 
Marshall said is “creeping inflation.” 

The CuHarrmMan. That 1s what ran through my mind when I pro- 
pounded that thought. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Deane, are you going to discuss the second letter 
of Secretary Finletter ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes; 1 will. 

Now, there are some other factors involved. The engineer who 
gave me some of the facts does not wish his name to be divulged, but 
if it becomes necessary I can do so. He was employed in the estab- 
lishment of and was an engineer connected with the development of 
Laurinburg-Maxton, Seymour-Johnson, and Raleigh-Durham. He ad- 
vised me of this personally and said that the sewerage and water facili- 
ties serving Laurinburg-Maxton and Seymour-Johnson were immedi- 
ately available. If you will study the charts and the pictures that | 
have obtained they are greased and covered over like battleships; they 
are ready to be used. 

At each site 2,000,000 gallons of water per day can be furnished. 
The pipes are underground. Disposal and purifying systems are com- 
plete in every respect. 

This same authority advised that it was found to be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to secure the necessary water facilities for the limited use of 
Raleigh-Durham during World War II. Only 300 men were stationed 
at this airport during World War II. 

If I am wrong here I would be glad for your competent authorities 
in the Air Force to correct me. 

The engineering authority contends that water is not available on 
the site of the Raleigh-Durham Airport and that it will be necessary 
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to go 5 to 10 miles to connect with the water systems of either Raleigh 
or Durham at a cost of not less than $350,000. 

At present and ready for immediate use are high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines already built into both Laurinburg-Maxton and Seymour- 
Johnson. 

Necessary transmission lines to serve Raleigh-Durham at an esti- 
mated cost to the power company and in turn by increased rates to 
the Government would run $2,000 per mile. 

The distance from Raleigh or Durham is 10.5 miles, and there is 
another cost item of $200,000. 

I am further advised that to bring together sufficient acreage—now, 
a gentleman here, I believe, mentioned that they did not contemplate 
the purchase of additional acreage in Raleigh-Durham, if I am right. 

Mr. SHorr. I would like to get that clear. Will the land we acquire 
there be donated to the Government or just leased ? 

General Myrrs. No; it is owned by the cities of Raleigh and Dur- 
ham. 

Mr. Snort. How are we going to acquire the land, by purchase or 
lease, and how much will we acquire, and for how long? 

General Myers. This is a letter dated April 12, 1951, from the 
Raleigh-Durham Airport Authority, which owns this installation, 
and it says: 

At that meeting I was directed, on behalf of the authority, to confirm and 
clarify our original communication, and to assure the Army Air Forces that the 
Raleigh-Durham Airport Authority will transfer the Raleigh-Durham Airport to 
the United States Air Forces in fee simple for use by the Department of 
Defense. 

Then in a further letter on the 28th of April in excerpts of it they 
say: 

The expression of the airport authority with regard to the purchase of addi- 
tional lands, if required : 

Resolved, That the Raleigh-Durham Airport Authority desires to cooperate 
with the United States Air Force in the establishment of an air base at the 
Raleigh-Durham Airport, and will, within the means of the authority, acquire 
additional lands for use by such base, if such additional lands shall be necessary 
in its establishment. 

Then under the obtaining of navigation easements, if required, they 
say: 

Resolved further, That the Raleign-Durham Airport Authority will, within 
the means of said authority, acquire navigation easements, if necessary, and re- 
quired, in the extension and development of the Raleigh-Durham Airport as a 
United States Air Force base. 

Mr. Suorr. Within their means? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. I do not know just how much their means are. 

The Cuairman. They mean by that within legal authority. 

Mr. Suorr. Within their means—you know mine would be very 
limited. 

The Cuatrman. Their legal authority might be very broad—the 
legal authority of the airport authority. 

Mr. Gavin. On page 295 of the justifications on the Raleigh- 
Durham Airport you have an item for utilities of $2,351,000. What 
does that cover ? 

General Myers. That will cover all of the units not included, as 
we testified previously, within the building items. 
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Mr. Jounson. Would that include the sewerage system also ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Have we any recurring charges for water at Raleigh- 
Durham ¢ 

General Myers. Water is obtained at Raleigh-Durham at the pres- 
ent time from five wells. As Congressman Deane has testified, it is 
inadequate. It will be necessary to get water from the city of Raleigh- 
Durham by the construction of a pipeline. 

Mr. Exsron. And you will have to pay for it ? 

General Myers. We would normally have to pay for it. It would 
depend on the agreement with the city. We would either have to pay 
for it and get a reduction in the rate for water, or have it amortized 
in the rate for water. 

Mr. Exston, Have you any idea what that would amount to per 
year ¢ 

Gerieral Myers. No, sir; I have not. We have not progressed to that 
point. 

Mr. Gavin. If you do not pay for it in the Government the tax- 
payers of the municipality would have to pay for it. 

General Myers. We would either have to pay for it, or in the price 
of the water we used, one way or the other. 

Mr. Exsron. Is that a material item? It is not contained, of 
course, in any data that you have, and yet it must have been a factor 
that you took into consideration in deciding on Raleigh-Durham. 

General Myers. I think Congressman Deane mentioned $350,000. 
That is probably about right for the pipeline. 

Mr. Exston. That is the pipeline; how about the water you are 
going to use every year ¢ 

General Myers. That would not come out of the construction funds. 

Mr. Exsron. It still comes out of the taxpayers’ money. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exston. How much is it? 

General Myers. I hesitate to gainsay a figure. I will get the figure 
and put it in the record. 

Mr. Exsron. All right; I wish you would put it in the record. 

Gzeneral Myers. Yes, sir; I will put it in the record. 

(The matter referred to it as follows :) 

Approximate cost for water to be consumed by the programed strength at 
Raleigh-Durham is estimated to be about $45,000 per year, based on the esti- 
mated rate from Raleigh, N, C. 

The CuatrmMan,. All right; go ahead now, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. I was very much interested in the statement by my dear 
friends here a moment ago that it be on a kind of reciprocal basis, and 
I wonder if it is going to be the policy of our Government to build 
$30,000,000 Air Force bases and air stations scattered around over the 
country. I am going to discuss the commercial need of that airport 
in something that follows. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Deane. They say that there is going to be a limited need for 
additional acreage. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I refer to the present acreage in the bases at Laurinburg-Maxton and 
Seymour-Johnson. In the first one there are 6,000 acres, and in Sey- 
mour-Johnson 2,960. I am reasonably constrained to say that the Air 
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Force would find it absolutely necessary to acquire additional land 
if they ever have the facility that they are now contemplating at 
Raleigh-Durham, and on that point I especially call your attention to 
the first paragraph on page 12 of my statement. 

Mr. Cuarman. Now, go right ahead. 

Mr. Deane. I am further advised that to bring together sufficient 
acreage to satisfy the Department of Air Force at the Raleigh-Dur- 
ham site, it will be necessary to take over a large or a considerable 
portion of the North Carolina Crabtree State Park now under control 
of the North Carolina Department of Conservation and Development. 
This would not, so I am advised, meet with the approval of the officials 
of the Department of State of North Carolina. 

There is attached to my statement, in the rear there, Mr. Chairman, 
a letter directed to Mr. George Ross, the director of the department of 
conservation and development, under date of July 19, 1951, in which 
the director of the State parks in North Carolina says: 

It is recommended that the department of conservation and development oppose 
any proposal of the United States Air Force to take over acreage in the Crab- 
tree State Park for the proposed air base at the Raleigh-Durham Airport for the 
following reasons: 

1, Crabtree Creek State Park contains three of the four group camps for white 
use, and the only group camp for Negro use in the State park system. These 
camps are used each summer by several thousand children, some of them under- 
privileged. Since the camps are quite close to the boundary of the present 
Raleigh-Durham Airport, extension of the airport into Crabtree Creek State 
Park would very likely destroy the camps physically, or at the very least en- 
croach so closely on them as to destroy their usefulness for camping. In either 
case, these thousands of children would be deprived for all time to come of the 
use of these camps. 

2. Crabtree Creek State Park is an important recreation facility for the 
people of Wake, Durham, and adjoining counties. For these people, it provides 
picnicking, hiking, nature study, camping, and other wholesome outdoor recrea- 
tion. Encroachment of the airport into the park would destroy these whole- 
some recreational opportunities. 

3. Crabtree Creek State Park and the improvements in it are valued af at 
least $2,000,000. Encroachment of the airport into the park would des! roy 
these values. 

{. The department has worked for many, many years to establish this erea 
as a State park and to develop, operate, and maintain it for publie use. Em- 
croachment of the airport into the park would nullify these years of work. 

5. Crabtree Creek State Park preserves and protects an excellent example of 
Piedmont scenery for public use. Almost 20 years of care and protection have 
been spent to bring the tree growth and other natural features to their present 
state. Besides being used cor recreation and enjoyment, these features are used 
extensively by schools and colleges for educational purposes. Extension of the 
airport into the park would destroy the natural features which make these 1 ses 
possible. 

That is a recommendation from Mr. Morse, the superintendent of 
State parks, to the director of conservation and development, with 
whom I have talked. If I know his thinking, he is not in favor of 
the proposed development. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, sir, we studied the expansion of 
Raleigh-Durham, sir, and the various schemes of extending it, in- 
cluding extension to the east, which is to this park, sir, and it is not 
feasible from our development standpoint to extend it into that park, 
and we do not propose to. 

We propose to extend it to the south, generally, to the south and 


southwest. 
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The CaarrmMan. Then you extend in the direction of private owner- 
ship, and not toward the State park? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

The CHatmman. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Deane. I might call attention in response to the general's 
statement this statement, that Mr. Parks says “the encroachment, ad- 
jacent to the park, would to a certain extent destroy its usefulness.” 

The CHAmman. I judge from he general’s statement it wasn’t 
even in that area. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. The airport, of course, is located 
right adjacent to the park, sir. 

Now, at the present time, sir, that is where it is. 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Deane. The Greensboro Daily News, under date of July 4, 
carried a story by Bruce Jollie on the proposed establishment of an 
air base in North Carolina. This story quoted an Air Force spokes- 
man, a public relations officer, as follows : that Laurinburg-Maxton has 
the runways and that Seymour-Johnson is a little better situated. 
The story continues by saying that the comparative cost for rehabili- 
tating the three fields is as follows: Laurinburg-Maxton, $30 million; 
Seymour-Johnson, $32 million; Raleigh-Durham, $33 million. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do not want to be 
unfair in my statement, but I submit that these figures cannot be sub- 
stantiated. If it will take $30 million to rehabilitate Laurinburg- 
Maxton with all of those facilities that I outlined, and likewise Sey- 
mour-Johnson, I state bluntly that $33 and a half million which 
the Air Force says is all that is needed to rehabilitate Raleigh- 
Durham simply is not true. I contend that $33.5 million for the 
rehabilitation of Raleigh-Durham represents a bare beginning. The 
engineering authorities ‘that I have hereto quoted advised that because 
of the rolling terrain it will be necessary in certain places to actually 
dig this airfield out of the ground, and that some of the runways will 
reach, the end of them, a height of 30 to 50 feet. 

In my closing remarks, Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I am most grateful for this opportunity to present my views. 
I would like to quote a copy of a letter which I have received from 
T. N. Davis, president of Piedmont Air Line of Winston-Salem. 
Piedmont Air Lines has a very substantial airway, east and west, 
across North Carolina, which goes into the Raleigh “Durham Airport, 
on into Tennessee and into Cincinnati. I want to quote from his 
letter 

There is a story circulating around that the Army is planning on spending 
something like $34 million on the Raleigh-Durham Airport, in order to accom 
modate a large troop carrier outfit at that base. 

I quote him, Mr. Chairman, because he knows what he is talking 
about. 


Now, I realize there are hundreds of factors inyolved in this instance with 
which I am not familiar, and there are probably quite a number of good reasons 
why this amount of money should be spent to enlarge that base for the Army. 
However, on the surface of the thing it seems to be a terrific waste when we take 
a look around at all of the large military airfields buiit during the last war, 
and which are now lying idle, many of which are right in our own Nortli 
Carolina. 

In passing, I might mention another factor which would definitely have a 
bearing on locating a busy military airport at Raleigh-Durham, and that is the 
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matter of safety. As you know, Raleigh-Durham has grown to be quite a busy 
air terminal, and there is every reason to believe that for the convenience of the 
citizens of the Raleigh-Durham area many additional airline flights will be 
scheduled in the years to come. With this high activity, coupled with extensive 
military flight operations, the congestion problem will be such that safety will 
certainly not be enhanced. 

| pass over existing facilities that are located in North Carolina. I 
contend, Mr. Chairman, that it is not in the interest of the taxpayers 
and neither is it in the interest of national defense as we try to con- 
serve dollars and prevent the destruction, as General Mashall points 
out, of “guns, tanks, and planes on the home front by a creeping 
inflation.” 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, this has grown to be quite a matter of 
discussion not only in these areas involved, but in the public press of 
North Carolina. Here is one from the Charlotte News headed “A 
waste of public money.” Then here is another one here, from the— 

I don’t have the name of the press: “Should answer to public.” Here 
is one from the Charlotte Daily Observer : “Looks like waste.” Then 
on over here, another one from the Greensboro daily paper, going on 
to say the same thing, which I submit also for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I want tosay, again, that Iam not here opposing our great Air Force. 

The CuHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Deane. You have fur- 
nished the committee with some very, very valuable information, and 
we appreciate your statement. We appreciate that of your colleague, 
Mr. Carlyle. 

Now, members of the committee, we have some people from Golds- 
boro that want to testify with our colleague, Mr. Barden. I am just 
wondering whether we want to take a recess or finish it now. What 


would be the Congressman’s pleasure ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Barpven. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t like to see the committee 
shrink any more than its present standing. 

The Cuatrman. Well—— 

Mr. Barven. I see there are nine. I don’t know—— 

The CHarmMaAn. You want to go on now? 

Mr. Jounson. I think you would get more people 

Mr. BArven. I believe 1 would rather go along now, Mr. Chairman, 
if you will let me. 

The Cuateman. All right, Mr. Barden, go right ahead. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I have been to hearings before——~ 

The CuamrMan. Now, wait one minute, before you start. 

Members of the Committee, we have been in session every day, and 
practically every night this w reek. After we finish with the officers in 
connection with this item in the bill, why not let us take a recess until 
Monday morning? Then all the officers from the Department of the 
Air Force not connected with this, we will excuse you until Monday 
morning at 10 a. m. 

Mr. Suort. No use holding them. 

The Cuarrman. No use for your officers to stay, if you have no 
information you can give the committee in regard to this matter. But 
all officers connected with this must stay. 
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Sit down, now, Mr. Barden, and let’s proceed. 

Mr. Gavin. All right, let’s get on now, Mr. Chairman. Let’s get 
going. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let the committee come to order. Shut the 
door, now. This is an extension of the executive session, bear in 
mind, 

Now, Congressman Barden, it is always a pleasure for the Armed 
Services Committee to have you here. We welcome you here. Take 
a seat, now. 

Mr. Barpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been in hearings 
before among men with more prestige than I, possibly more color, and 
sometimes accurate statements made by me were smothered out by 
statements made by those in a position who probably had more weight. 
For that reason I have gone to the people interested in this matter, 
have prepared books here of probably 100 or more pictures that would 
be quite interesting relative to the fixtures, establishments, improve- 
ments, and so forth, in connection with the Seymour-Johnson field. I 
am here, Mr. Chairman, probably for a dual purpose: We passed a 
tax bill and, according to the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, we scraped the barrel. And I think we did. That commit- 
tee came out with a tax bill, as you know, of approximately $8 billion. 
In that tax bill for the first time in the history of this country we 
reached down and taxed the little pencils and ball pens with no deco- 
ration, the kind that every school kid in America uses, and put a 20 
percent tax on the kids’ little 10-cent pencil. From that amount the 
experts of the Ways and Means Committee figured that it would raise 
$24 millions; and I am here resisting the wasting of $33 million. 

Seymour-Johnson Field is in my district. The Laurinburg-Maxton 
Airport is, I think, either in Mr. Deane’s district—— 

Mr. Deane. Mine. 

Mr. Barven. Your district. I am not so familiar with the Laurin- 
burg-Maxton Airport as I am with the Seymour-Johnson Airport, 
and the territory around it. 

I have here considerable about the installation at Maxton-Laurin- 
burg. I know this: that I am told by Civil Aeronautics that after the 
improvements made proposed for the Raleigh-Durham it will be a 
class V airport, and that Maxton-Laurinburg is already a class V air- 
port. Iam not mad at the Raleigh-Durham people, or anybody else. 
I am not here telling the Air Force that the Goldsboro-Seymour-John- 
son field is the best. I am saying to the Air Force that if they were 
interested in the economy of this country as the taxpayers are inter- 
ested, they would find a way to use the Maxton-Laurinburg Airport, 
or the Seymour-Johnson Airport, at Goldsboro. 

Now, just before I pass, the distinguished general there who said 
that the land at the Raleigh: Durhain Airport would not cost any- 
thing knows that he wouldn't rely on the statement that he read within 
the means of the airport authority, because the gentleman knows that 
an airport authority is virtually without capital as a usual thing. 
If you like, on the Raleigh-Durham Airport, and take your car and 
drive out to it, you will see signs posted every hundred yards: “Land 
for sale, $300 an acre,” in signs as big as that door. And yet the gen- 
tleman relies upon the statement, within their means. 

Now, the gentleman from Missouri made a statement—I am sure 
he is in a little better financial condition than he mentioned, but I am 
sure he is in about as good position as the Raleigh Airport Authority. 
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Mr. Snort. God help them. 

Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be at any time in any 
of my remarks offensive to anyone. But God being my helper, I am 
going to be pretty plain about this thing. 

The CuarrMan. That is what we want. We want the facts. 

Mr. Barpren. Now, I was told the other day by this news reporter 
that a colonel, a public-relations officer of the Air Force—and I do 
not know what the gentleman’s name is—gave him the figures as to 
what it would cost to rehabilitate the three airports—Raleigh-Durham, 
$33,5000,000; Seymour-Johnson, $32,396,000; Laurinburg-Maxton, 
about $30,000,000; and he says that ought to take care of the situation. 

If that remark was made, if these figures were given, then I say 
to you, Mr. Chairman, it is very obvious that the making of them 
was to support the theory that it would be just as expensive to use 
either one of these other fields as it was to use Raleigh-Durham. 
Now, a gentleman will rise here and say $20 million. Some of you 
gentlemen ought to get together. 

The CHarrman. Now, let’s clear that up, if it won’t disturb you, 
Mr. Barden. Let the Department of the Air-—— 

Mr. Barpen. No one would be more delighted than I, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Make its statement now. What will it cost to reha- 
bilitate with the facilities these other two places compared with what 
is in your book with reference to Raleigh ? 

Colonel THompson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know where the figures 
that Mr. Barden quoted came from, but the figures that I have com- 
piled, together with a technical man from Air Force Headquarters, 
who visited the base with me, are as follows: 

The cost of the two-wing base at Raleigh-Durham, as shown in the 
book 

The Cuatrman. That is right. We know what that is. 

Colonel THompson. $33,315,000. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Colonel THomrson. Laurinburg-Maxton, $24,430,000. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Colonel THomrson. Seymour- Johnson, we have two different bases 
for our figures. One is based upon rehabilitating the existing barracks 
there. Frankly, I think it would be a waste of the taxpayers’ money 
to doit. ‘They are in horrible condition. 

Mr. Barpven. The colonel knows there are no barracks there. 

Colonel THompson. At Seymour-Johnson, sir? 

Mr. Barpen. Not livable barracks. 

The CHairman. Now 

Colonel THomrson. We figured it on both bases. 

The Cuatrman. All right; go ahead. 

Colonel THompson. If you rehabilitate existing barracks, which 
are there, we estimate it will cost $23 million to rehabilitate Seymour- 
Johnson—I mean $27 million. 

The Cuarman,. $27 million. 

Colonel THomrson. No; Iam confused. If we rehabilitate and use 
existing barracks it is $23 million. If we replace them with new 
barracks it would be $27 million. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Against $33 million at Raleigh-Durham ? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 
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Now, I think we have pretty good figures on that. Go ahead now, 
Mr. Barden, please, sir. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I do not know where the gentleman 
got his figure. I don’t think he knows. He said they were given 
to him. ut in his own figures there is a difference of several million 
dollars. In my country, that isn’t hay. 

The Cuarrman. That is $6.5 million difference in the figures he gave 
just a while ago, $27 million as against $32 million. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I would like for you to take that book 
and see exactly what is in store. 

The Cuamman. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. Barpven. And those pictures right there were taken, some of 
them, within less than 30 days. You have a modern, installed, in 
place, in moth balls, material ready for use tomorrow, a sewage 
disposal plant, adequate. If I am not correct, just stop me at any 
time, because the truth is always 

The Cuarrman. Is that correct? 

Colonel THompson. Yes; although the maintenance people at the 
base that know it say that the sewage and collection system is in bad 
shape. It will have to be replaced or completely rehabilitated. 

Mr. Barpen. Here is the airport manager, Mr. Chairman. Is that 
statement in line with your views? 

Mr. Jourpan. No, sir. 

The CHairMan. Give your name to the reporter. 

Mr. Jourpan. Earl Jourdan. 

The plant at Seymour-Johnson field at the present time is not in 
use. It was pickled by the Army, and is sitting there just as they left 
it. We bypass it in our use. 

The Cuatrman. You what? 

Mr. Jourpan. We bypass it. We do not use it at the present time. 

Mr. Barpen. I don’t know who told him this was in bad shape. I 
would like to know. 

Colonel THomrson. We are talking about two different things, Mr. 
Chairman. Iam speaking of the sewage-collection system, the pipes 
that run all over the base. He is talking of the sewage-disposal plant, 
which I have conceded to be usable. 

The Cuatrman, All right. Now, let’s take the sewerage that runs 
all over the base. What is the condition of the sewerage? 

Mr. Jourpan. So far as I know, it is all operating. We have con- 
siderable use of it. We haven’t had any trouble since I have been 
there. 

The CuHarrman. What about the disposal plant ? 

Mr. Jourpan. The disposal plant is pickled, just as the Army left 
it. 

The Cuatrman. What is the views of the Air Force on that? 

Colonel THompson. We didn’t question that, sir ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Which did you not question ? 

Colonel Tuompson. That the sewage-disposal plant is all right. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Then the only thing you do question 
is the sewerage system that runs all over the base; is that right? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. The connecting lines? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. And your examination shows it is in fairly good 
shape, but nevertheless would have to have some repairs and altera- 
tions and changes ? 

Colonel THompson. We didn’t make a detailed examination of those 
pipes, sir. That will take quite a detailed survey. But some of the 
technical people at the base—I would hate to get any of them in 
trouble by making such a statement—who accompanied me on this trip 
advised me that they were in pretty bad shape and they had trouble 
with certain sections of it. 

The CuHairmMaNn. In the initial construction, were they terra cotta 
or were they iron pipes; the connecting lines? 

Mr. Jourpan. Glazed terra cotta. 

The CuatrmMan. You built that 10 years ago? 

Mr. Barpen. No. It wasn’t finished until about 1943. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the sewage-disposal 
plants, they are-supposed to last 25 years or so. What kind of a 
guaranty did you have when it was put in as to its longevity / 

The CHarrmMan. He says it is all right. He says that it is there. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, he said some of the pipes might have to be re- 
placed. 

The CHarman. He meant the connecting pipes of the system that 
runs to the disposal plant. 

Mr. Exston. Well, aren’t they supposed to last a long time, too? 

Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Go ahead now, Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Exston. On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, I don’t see where 
a sewage-disposal plant is a part of your Raleigh-Durham installation. 
Isit? You are not spending any money there for that. 

Colonel THompson. It is covered there in the utilities. 

Mr. Exston. Oh. How much of it 

Colonel Tuompson. I don’t have the exact cost, sir. I imagine it 
would be about $200,000. 

The CuairmMan. Go ahead, Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barpen. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman spent 
some 3 or 4 hours. He said he talked with some technical man on the 
base. The only man that could be construed as a “technical man” is 
the airport manager. 

Now, Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrmMan. Wait; let’s clear that up. 

Mr. Barpen. If that is the kind of information that we are to have 
million-dollar installations thrown out on, without a single inspec- 
tion, without anything except somebody told somebody that a sewer 
pipe was stopped up—— 

The Cuatrman. Well 

Mr. Barpen. The only other technical man is an old ex-flier here, 
who is the mayor, and he was an aviator back yonder. His wings 
are just as slick as a gourd, now. He flew planes when the St. Louis 
Streetcar Co. built them, and the High Point Coffin & Casket Co. 
made the propellers. That is the only other technical man. 

The CHarrMan. Is the gentleman, to whom Mr. Barden refers, 
familiar with the disposal plant, and the sewerage plant? 

Mr. Berkiey. I am Mayor Scott B. Berkley. We have here Mr. 
Earl N. Jourdan, airport manager. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Jourdan, are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Jourpan. Yes: I am. 

The Cuarrman. When did you make your investigation ? 

Mr. Jourpan. I have been manager of that airport for the past 2 
years. In the 2 years I have been there, there has been no trouble 
with the sewer line. 

The Ciatmman. Has it been used ? 

Mr. Jourpan. Portions of it. 

The CHarrMan. To what extent has it been used, a complete use or 
partial use / 

Mr. Jourpan. A partial use. 

The CuarMan. The part that is being used is perfectly satisfac- 
tory ¢ 

Mr. Jourpan. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Now, you say they were constructed out of terra- 
cotta pipe / 

Mr. Jourpan. Glazed terra-cotta; that is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Does it underlie a wooded section, or is it free of 
trees / 

Mr. Jourpan. It is free of trees, for the most part. 

The CuarrMan. There is no danger of any roots stopping up the 
sewerage system. Now, what about your disposal plant / 

Mr. Jourpan. The disposal plant is there is the same condition as 
the Army left it, which was a pickled condition. For the most part, 
t is usable. It would require some rehabilitation before it could be 


need 
USeCC, 

The Cuamman. And it might require some small expenditures on 
the sewerage system to find out if there are any leaks in it. But 


taking it all in all, the sewerage system and the disposal plant is in 
fairly good shape ¢ 

Mr. Jourpan. I would say it is excellent. 

The CHairMAN. You would say it is excellent ? 

Mr. Jourpan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Barden. We covered up that point. 

Mr. Barpen. I think it might be well to say that “pickled condition,” 
Mr. Chairman, is very clearly shown in the picture. It has a tar 
preparation over the metal part. 

The CHairMan. That is right. 

Mr. Barpex. And you can see where some of the tar run down. 

The CHairman. I think the committee thoroughly understands the 
word “pickled” in its various applications. 

Go ahead, now. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, by a glance at this book of pictures, 
you will find right in the beginning there 17.3 miles of street. 

The Cuarrman. Which—— 

Mr. Barpen. And the pictures show the condition of the street. 
[f you will just look through. I do not have to argue about it. And 
everybody knows—— 

Mr. Suorr. These pictures were taken within the past 30 days? 

Mr. Barpen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Berxiry. The week of June 11, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Barpen. Now, you can’t build 17 miles of hard-surface streets 
without digging deep into those school kids’ pennies. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, if you will just look through those pictures 
showing the street, then you will see all the electric lines along by 
the streets. Then you will see a recapitulation of it. You will find 
that there are 18.7 miles of overhead distribution lines, and 2 miles 
of main underground distribution. 

Well, now, copper is searce, labor is scarce. Transformers are 
scarce. I will bet there is a carload of them on that place. They are 
hard to vet. 

Then vou could turn over, following that page, and you will find 
a page up there that says “Railroad spur track facilities,” on the base. 
It is within about a mile, a mile and a half—let me see—31,500 lineal 
feet, I believe. I don’t know how much. 

The Cuamman. Five and a half miles of railroad. 

Mr. Barpen. The spur is 3.7 miles long. The steel is there. The 
roadbed is there. The cross ties are in need of replacement, like they 
do anywhere else, and it goes into the main line of the Coast Line 
Railroad. 

Now, I do not know how many miles of spur track they would have 
to build to reach the Raleigh-Durham Airport, if you put one there. 
I would like for the general to give us that information: how far he 
would have to run a spur track through those hills to get there. 

The Cratrman. What does the book show with reference to build- 
ing spur tracks ¢ 

Colonel THompson. We don’t propose to build one, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crairman. What did you say ? 

Colonel THompson. We don’t propose to build one. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Barpen. Then, Mr. Chairman, if they don’t propose to build 
a spur track in there, then all of the building materials, the supply 
materials, and everything else, must be hauled a minimum of 15 miles, 
either from Durham or from Raleigh. Now, I ask if that isn’t 
correct f 

The CHatrman. Now, how are you going to get your supplies in, if 
you do not have a spur’ You are going to truck them in ¢ 

Colonel Thompson. They will be trucked in. <A large part of the 
supplies that we get these days come by truck haul, aukow. It is 
my understanding that the remainder that came in by rail would be 
hauled from a spur about 4 miles away. 

The CHairman. All right. 

What is the next point ? 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, can’t we take up some items of where 
they indicate they are going to spend money at Raleigh-Durham, to 
see whether or not it is going to be at the place Mr. Barden is talking 
about 4 

For example, at Raleigh-Durham they are going to have to spend 
almost $1.5 million for a hospital and a dental clinic. Now, what is 
the situation at Seymour-Johnson ¢ 

The Cuairman. Where is that in the book? 

Mr. Exsron. On those two items. 

Mr. Barpven. You are directing that question to me? 

Mr. Exusvon. Yes: or whoever can answer it. 

Mr. Barnen. Well, sir, there is a picture of that. I didn’t trust my 
power of description. 


ra 
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The Cuairman. Now, let’s find that. Where is that in this book? 
What hospital facilities are there now, Colonel 

Colonel THompson. Yes? 

The Carman. What hospital facilities are now at the Seymour- 
Johnson base ¢ 

Colonel THompson. Yes; they are. We estimate—and they are in 
fairly good condition. 

The CHarrMan. How many bed capacity. 

Colonel THompson. It is something over 150 beds, but we would 
require 150 beds there. 

The Cuairman. What type building houses the hospital ? 

Colonel THompson. It is what was called “mobilization type” dur- 
ing the last war. 

Mr. Suort. Frame. 

The Cuatrman. It is frame. 

Colonel THomeson. It iscomparable to our 10-year type, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It is a fairly good hospital building. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. And you won't have to spend very much money 
there to take care of, how many patients? 

Colonel THompson. 150 beds. 

The CHairMAN. 150 beds. Then over 150 beds, you would have to 
make an addition ? 

Colonel THomrson, No, sir. 

Mr. Exvsron. They don’t need over 150. 

The CHairman. You don’t need— 

Mr. Barpen. No, sir. Only rehabilitation. We estimate about 
200,000 or 225,000 for that. 

Mr. Eisron. So you would have saved over $1 million in the hospital. 

The CuatrmMan, That is right. You would save nearly $1 million 
there. 

Mr. Eston. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, what is the next item, Mr, Elston, that 
you care to develop / 

Mr. Barpen. No—— 

The CuatrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Exsron. I think Mr. Barden better go along and maybe he 
will point out these other things. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Barpen. Now, Mr. Chairman, following these photographs that 
show the spur track, and I submit that that spur track—they have a 
spur track at Maxton-Laurinburg # 

Mr. Deane. Yes. I pointed that out. 

Mr. Barpen. Those spur tracks are a saving every month and every 
week to the United States Government, and they go along. 

Now, we come to the page which covers the airport landing area. 
There are three runways, 5,000 feet long, with plenty of room to extend 
them if they want to. 

Mr. Gavin. In either direction. 

Colonel THompson., Anyway, they want to go, so far as that is con- 
cerned. But there is one of them that they can extend for 2 miles, if 
they want to. The other one: They may have to buy a little land at the 
end, but they could buy that land cheaper than they could dig it out 
of a hill somewhere. 
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The CHamman. Now, let’s clear that up. How long will you have 
to extend the runway at Raleigh-Durham ? 

Colonel THomrson. Three thousand feet, sir. 

The Cuamrman. How long will you have to extend the runway at 
Seymour-Johnson ? 

Colonel THompson. 2,500 feet. 

The CHatrman. Both the same, then? 

Colonel THompson. Five hundred feet difference, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Two thousand feet ? 

Colonel THompson. Three thousand at Raleigh-Durham. 

The CHarrman. Oh, three thousand. 

Colonel THomrson. Two thousand five hundred at Seymour-John- 
son. 

The Cuamman. How long did you state you would have to extend 
the runway at the other one? 

Colonel THompson. Laurinburg-Maxton, 1,000 feet. 

Mr. Exston. Colonel, one great big item in that same direction: 
At Raleigh-Durham you have to provide for additional apron which 
is going to cost over $5,000,000. Now, how much of an apron are you 
going to have to create at Seymour-Johnson ¢ 

Colonel THompson. Four million two hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars worth, sir. 

Mr. Eston. So, you save 

Colonel Tompson. No, sir; that is not all. You have to strengthen 
the apron that isthere. It isa very light apron. 

Mr. Exsron. How about the apron at Raleigh-Durham? Don’t 
you have to strengthen it / 

Colonel THomprson. There is none there, sir, to speak of. 

Mr. Etsron. What would be the saving of money on the apron 
item ¢ 

Colonel THompson. Let’s see. We estimate about $5,000,000 total at 
Seymour. 

Mr. Extsron. That is about $5,000,000 at Raleigh-Durham, too? 

Colonel Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. So, there won't be any saving? 

Colonel THomPpson. Not any great saving. 

The CuHatrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barpven. Mr. Chairman, let me make this statement: The gen- 
tleman knows that there isn’t 2 acres of level ground at the Raleigh- 
Durham Airport to put an apron, in the first place. In the second 
place, there is 29 and what—seven-tenths ? 

Mr. Berkiry. What? 

Mr. Barven. Of the apron in front of the hangars. 

Mr. Berkiry. Nine hundred and twenty thousand square feet. 

Mr. Barpen. Get me out of that. It is approximately 30 acres of 
apron out in front of the five hangars, that is as level as the top of that 
table and already hard-surfaced. Now, if he tells me that he can go 
to the Raleight Airport and put in even a 30-acre apron cheaper than 
he can recondition or reinforce the 30 acres of perfectly level already 
hard-surfaced apron in front of those airports, then I will just drop my 
mouth open. 

Mr. Jounson. What about that, Colonel? Do you have to do a 
lot of cutting there ? 
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(Colonel THompson. At Raleigh ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. At Raleigh. 

Colonel Trompson, There is considerable grading. However, ac- 
cording to the district engineer's figures, it will just about balance, 
for cut and fill. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you have to prepare that with reinforcement 
and reconditioning the apron that is already in existence. Compared 
with that, which would be the cheapest ¢ 

Colonel Thompson. There is existing at Goldsboro about a third of 
apron that you need. However, it is very lightweight. At Raleigh- 
Durham there is existing practically none. 

The Ciaran. Now— 

Colonel Thompson. There would be possibly a half mulion dollars’ 
saving at Goldsboro, something like that. 

The Criairman. Half a million dollars? 

Colonel THomprson. Something like that. 

Mr. Exsron. Colonel, is the cost in your apron resurfacing or is it 
deepending it, making it stronger ¢ 

Colonel THomrson. That depends, sir, on what the district engineer 
would find. If the base is satisfactory as it is now, then all it would 
require would be an overlay. 

Mr. Evsron. I take it this isa picture of the apron. If that is true, 
it looks like it is in pretty good condition. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir, but it is very light. 

Mr. Suorr. It is eighteen inches; isn’t it ? 

Colonel Tromrson. It is 17,000 pounds. 

Mr. Barpen. Wait a minute. Let’s get some straight figures here. 

Mr. Jounson. Wait a minute. Could I ask him a question ¢ 

Mr. Barpen. I have the figures here. They are supposed to carry 
29,000-pound capacity and 54,000 limited capacity. Listen, somebody 
ought to check that. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, here in 1947, the United States Army 
Air Force went down and designated the Semour-Johnson Air Field 
as the site for a very heavy bombing set-up. 

Mr. Evsron. What planes did they use in World War IT? 

Colonel Thompson. Oh, I don’t know what they used there. 

Mr. Exsron. That would indicate how much it would stand. Were 
they B-29's% 

Colonel Mappux. Mr. Elston,, I could answer that. We never had 
any heavy aircraft there at all. 

Mr. Eiston. You didn’t? 

Colonel Mappux. The heaviest aircraft in there was about the B-25 
class. 

Mr. Exvsron. Was it built for anything more than the B-25 7 

Colonel Mappux. No, sir. 

Mr. Barven. But let me go along with that statement. There isn’t 
an inch of that field that hasn’t been surveyed, resurveyed. And here 
are the maps. Thousands and thousands of dollars of engineering. 
And then alone came Mr. Johnson’s idea about—something, I don’t 
know what he had in his head, but a very heavy bombing base went 
out. And they left all of this stuff down there. And there they are. 
I bet I know more about that base than your records disclose right 
now, because you left your maps and stuff down there. 

Now, here they are, Mr. Chairman. Here is the whole thing. 
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The CHarrman. You mean to tell the committee the Air Force 
went off and left the buildings, and in the buildings were the maps 
and everything ? 

Colonel Thompson. No, sir. I brought back maps that were given 
me by the airport manager, sir. I have them here. 

Mr. Gavin. Where do these come from / 

Colonel THompson. I don’t know. 

Mr. Barven. You know I didn’t steal them. 

Mr. Berxuiry. I can tell these gentlemen where they come from. 
They were left down there in the engineering files that came to us 
through the War Assets Administration, and we have considerably 
more engineering data here. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Exston. They are not classified. 

General Myers. That is normal,sir, to turn over the basic informa- 
tion. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Barpen. I am not claiming any abnormalcy. 

The Coairman. No; not a bit. 

Mr. Barpen. I am just saying that the facts that came in those 
books there came out of these records. 

The Cuatrman. In other words—— 

Mr. Barpen. And I don’t understand how these records show 29,000 
and what is yours—14? 

Colonel Tuompson. Seventeen, sir. I took them out of an Air 
Force publication which I have here, sir. I don’t know why the 
disagreement is or which is correct. 

Mr. Barven. I couldn't clarify that at all. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, we seem to make better time when we 
take up specific items. One item in here for Raleigh-Durham is a 
chapel that is to cost $141,000. Now is there a chapel at Seymour- 
Johnson / 

Mr. Barpen. Is there a chapel there? 

Mr. Jourpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Barven. Let me say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. Exsron. Well, is there? 

Mr. Barpven. No; I don’t think so; but let me say to the gentleman 
that this is right along the city limits of Goldsboro, N. C. 

Mr. Exsron. It wouldn’t have to have a chapel, then / 

Mr. Barpen. And every denomination has their church there, and, 
heaven knows, they haven't any of them complained about the churches 
being too full. 

Mr. Etston. They are adequate ? 

Mr. Barven. They are adequate to take care of everybody there. 

Now, I have some pictures here of the city when I get to it, so far 
as that is concerned. 

I am just going to skip over this storm-drainage base. It seems 
that that has a present cost—and let me say to vou gentlemen: The 
figures in those books have been confirmed by some very, very com- 
petent engineering people—and that is $174,655. 

Now, look over here at these buildings and look at the ramp. Look 
at the apron, and in the bomber base planes, the only runway they 
were planning to carry farther was the main, that they picked out 
some—I don’t know which one is the main one, but they ran it. They 
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were proposing to carry it some seven or eight thousand feet. But 
you can run it two miles, if you want to—— 

Mr. Extsron. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Barpen (Continuing). And the map discloses it. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, another big item at Raleigh-Durham 
are hangars, $3,392,000. What is the situation at Seymour-Johnson 
with respect to hangars ? 

Mr. Barven. Well, sir, there are four big wooden-construction 
hangars and one steel. 

Mr. Exsron. Are they adequate? 

Let me ask the Colonel. 

Colonel THomrson. Those hangars are in very poor condition, sir. 
I have a picture here, which wasn’t taken by me, but which shows the 
hangars are propped up so that the doors—that the doors won't 
operate. 

The CHatrMan. That is the way my garage is, but it keeps the 
water off the car. 

Mr. Exsron. Are they usable if you repair them ‘ 

Colonel THomrson. With costly repair, sir. 

Mr. Exsvon. Of course, at Raleigh-Durham you install entirely 
new hangars; do you not ¢ 

Colonel Tuomrson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exston. How much of a saving would there be if you rehabili- 
tated the hangars at Seymour-Johnson, as against new hangars at 
Raleigh-Durham ¢ 

Colonel Tompson. We estimated the cost of rehabilitating the 
hangars there are $1,200,000, and I believe that is conservative, based 
on figures that I have. 

Mr. Exsron. Then, you would save $2,000,000 ? 

Colonel THomrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. A sizable item. 

Colonel THomrson. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Go right ahead now. 

Mr. Barven. Now, Mr. Chairman, we hit the deep well. 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Colonel Tuomprson. They had an adequate supply of deep- well 
water there. I think the supply is about—well, it says here 2,937,000 
gallons, but say 2,000,000. We will say that one of them will go dry. 
But there is 2,000,000-gallon deep-well water system supply available, 
tapped in, and the pumps run every day, right now. Now, I don’t 
know what it would cost to put one in a field that doesn’t have any 
water at all. 

The Cuamman. Any comparable item at Durham on that item? 

Colonel THompson. The water, bringing the water in from Durham, 
is estimated by the district engineers—not from Durham but from 
the direction of Durham—to cost about $250,000 or $300,000. 

The Cramman. Are the water facilities sufficient now at Seymour- 
Johnson? The wells, I mean. 

Colonel THompson. We assumed they were, Mr. Chairman. There 
is no item in, other than minor rehabilitation for that. 

Mr. Suorr. They had 35,000 troops there during World War ITI. 

Colonel THompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. And how many will you have in this new base? 

Colonel Tompson. There will only be about 6,000. 
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Mr. Suorr. Only 6,000, as compared to 35,000? 

Colonel THompson. 1 don’t know about the 35,000, sir, but there 
is much more 

Mr. Suort. There is no great danger, then, of having a water short- 
age ? 

Colonel TuHomrson. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Barden, is there anything about warehousing 
or shops? Those are two big items. 

Mr. Barpen. Yes, there are some shops here. 

Mr. Jonnson. Are they in the album? I don’t find them. 

Colonel THompson. If you will look in as you go along, you will 
see the insides of them. 

Mr. Kirpay. The inside of a big warehouse is featured there. 

Mr. Gavin. This water supply you are talking about is right on the 
base ? 

Colonel THompson. Oh, yes, sir, with the deep wells and the pumps 
running every day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when you run the water pipes 5 miles—and I 
don’t know how they are going to get it in 5 ~~ because it is 15 
miles from Raleigh and 15 miles from Durham. I don’t know where 
they are going to get it. But they will have to do this: Every first 
of the month, } pay the water bill that comes out of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Gavin. What are the municipal rights for water in Goldsboro ¢ 

Colonel THompson. I don’t know. But it don’t make any difference. 

Mr. Gavin. I know. I just asked. I presume it would be com- 
parable to what is at Raleigh. 

The CHatmrMan. No. ‘The trouble is, the Government owns the 

lant. 

Mr. Berkey. It isasliding scale. 

The Cuatrman. Now let me.ask this one question: How much 
the book for warehouses at Raleigh, and shops ¢ 

Mr. Barpen. Let me just comment, since we passed over the state- 
ment, where the colonel says there were 35,000 there during the war 
and there were more than that at times. For 6,000, that would not 
even be a good-size Elk convention in Goldsboro. 

Mr. Berkiry. We had 60,000 troops there. 

Mr. Barpen. That wouldn't even be a good-size Elk convention. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now let’s get to the warehouses. 

Mr. Barpen. And they are certainly not going to turn them all out 
at one time. 

The CuatrmMan. Of course not. 

Mr. Barpen. Somebody has to stay on. 

The Cratrman. What is the item for warehouses on Raleigh- 
Durham ? 

General Myers. It ison page B-195. 

The Cuatrman. How much ? 

General Myrrs. The items 37 to 45, inclusive, those are shops; 
warehouses, the cold storage and meat-cutting facilities, base shops, 
motor-vehicle shops—those items 37 to 48, total $38,132,000, sir. 

The CHamman. Have you warehouse facilities at Seymour-John- 
son today ¢ 

Colonel Tompson. Yes, sir,and we would use them. 
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The CuatrMan. Would you have to spend any money, except prob- 
ably patch them up a little 

Colonel Thompson. $110,000, we estimate, sir. 

The Cuairman. Then for $110,000, you would have a cold-storage 
plant ? 

Colonel THompson. No, sir, that is not the cold-storage plant. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, warehouses. You would have ware- 
houses. And how much do you estimate the cost of warehouses at 
Raleigh-Durham / 

Colonel THompson. It is $1,120,000. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Now what about your cold storage? 

Colonel Tuompson. There is one existing which is in very bad con- 
dition, which we estimated we would use, but at a cost of about 
$100,000. 

The CuatrMan. What willa new one over at Raleigh cost ? 

Colonel THomerson. It is—one thing we have to consider here, Mr. 
Chairman. <A lot of facilities here were built for a 20,000-man base. 
So in comparing the cost of new against rehab, we have to remember 
that the facility that is there now is bigger than we require in many 
cases. 

The Cuatrman. An answer to that would be, then, that you have 
probably enough surplus material without buying any. 

Colonel TuHompson. No, sir. The plant existing there would have 
to be rehabilitated. We estimate it would cost $100,000. To build 
one of the size we require would cost $134,000. 

The Cuairman. Allright. Now go ahead, Mr. Barden. We cleared 
up that. 

Mr. Barpen. Well, I will have to take his word for that because I 
don’t know anything about that, but I do know what warehouses 
they have down at Seymour-Johnson Field are right on the spur 
tracks and ready to shift off, so far as that 1s concerned. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the sanitary sewerage system, the sewage- 
disposal plant. We discussed that 

The Cuairrman. I think we cleared that up. 

Mr. Barpen. Which, I am constrained to believe, is not in bad 
shape. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Barpen. The terra cotta that takes the sewage away from 
my house is still in shape and it has been there for 40 years. This was 
built in 1943. 

Mr. Etsron. Mr. Chairman. One great big item is airmen’s hous- 
ing. $9,455,000, at Raleigh-Durham. What would be the situation at 
Seymour-Johnson ¢ 

Colonel, you probably can answer that. 

Mr. Barpen. $9,000,000 for officers’ housing. 

Mr. Exsron. $9,455,000 for airmen’s housing. 

Mr. Smart. Troop housing, barracks. 

Mr. Eisron. Now what is the situation on Seymour-Johnson ? 

Mr. Smarr. They would have to build some housing at Seymour- 
Johnson because the barracks there are not usable now. 

Mr. Exsron. Colonel, what is the situation? How much would you 
have to spend at Seymour-Johnson for exactly the same thing? 

Colonel THompson. The same amount of money. 
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Mr. Exsron. In other words, it would have to be new in both places? 

Mr. Smarr. I think we are in general agreement that the barracks 
there are not in satisfactory shape. 

Mr. Barpen. That is right. They are not listed as assets. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Barden, before you start off on another subject, 
[ see from looking at these pictures that there are some tile buildings 
there. 

Mr. Barven. I think the power plant is either of brick or tile. J 
don’t know how many of them. You could tell me, probably. 

Colonel THomerson. I don’t remember any, unless it is perhaps the 
power plant. 

The Cuaiman. Iam looking at three right now. 

Colonel Mappux. There is a considerable engine test down there 
that is all made out of tile. 

Mr. Srorr. That is what it is. 

Colonel Mappux. That was a technical training school and we re- 
quired a lot of engine test cells for the training of students. 

Mr. Berkiry. We have not valued that in our inventory. 

The CrairmMan,. I see. 

Mr. kusvon. Are you going to need those now / 

Colonel Thompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Ensron. They could be used, though, for something else, 
couldn't they ¢ 

Colonel THompson. Not very well, sir. 

Mr. Exvsron. They couldn’t be used for storage / 

Colonel Thompson. Not very well. 

The Crairman. Allright. Goahead now. 

Mr. Barpen. I am constrained to believe that those buildings they 
don’t want to use as test cells, and so forth, could have easily been 
converted into warehouses. 

Now we get to the question of land. I want to say to your, Mr. 
Chairman, that the United States Government went down there right 
adjacent to the city limits of the town of Goldsboro. They took as 
beautiful a section of land as anybody wants to see. It was ideal for 
that purpose. The engineers so reported, the Army engineers, and 
so forth. They condemned that land. And they didn’t take it at 
the value those fellows knew that it was going, because Goldsboro 
has been one of the—it is the hub of eastern North Carolina. It has 
the finest transportation. It has more transportation available, so 
much transportation until an airline can’t even hardly afford to go 
in there. 

There is only one trip goes in there, because of the network of high- 
ways, truck, and the railroads which have direct contact with the 
North, East, South, and West. There are railroads going in every 
direction. 

Now they took that land from those folks down there, Mr. Chair- 
man, and it caused me a lot of worry because it moved people that 
had been living there for years and had nice farms, and so forth. 
And they put these structures on there. And now there are literally 
millions of dollars of steel pipe, networks of steel pipe, that my folks 
can't get now, networks of copper wire that my folks can’t get now, 
and every other kind of material. 

And now they propose to walk off and leave that, and my people say, 
“That is a heck of a note. Here we are out and they pass the prop 
erty on. 
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Now I want to address myself to something here that amuses me. 
The gentleman said that that had been transferred to the Navy as an 
auxiliary field. 

Colonel Tuomrson. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Barpen. Who was it said that ? 

Colonel Mappwux. I said it is assigned in the Defense Establishment 
for use by the Navy from Cherry Point as an auxiliary field, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Barpen. I wonder why somebody didn’t know about it. You 
gentlemen have been dealing with it may, or to whom you conveyed it. 
The airport manager was there. And when the Marine Corps was 
considering using it as a helicopter base, then I called over there after 
that to find out about it and they said they were not going to use it, 
that they didn’t want it and didn’t propose to use it, were not going 
to use it, and never have used it, and you know they haven't ever 
used it a minute. 

Are they using it now, Mr. Jourdan ¢ 

Mr. Jourpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Barpen. Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t like to get mixed up like 
this. 

The CHatrman. We won't get mixed up. We will clear that up. 

Mr. Barpen. I am already mixed up—— 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Barven. Because I am not in a position to deny what some 
document is that is lying over in the Pentagon. 

The CHarMan. That is right. We will see if it is the plan of the 
Marine Corps to use it as an auxiliary field. 

Mr. Barpen. All I know is, they told me “No.” 

The CuairmMan. They may go on this theory, that there are some 
500 acres there and it could be used as an auxiliary field and prob- 
ably used for a troop transport at the same time, because this is a 
very large base. It costs $33,000,000. They housed some 30,000 people 
during wartimes. We have facilities there now that can’t even be 
used for a personnel of 6,000. So we will clear that up for you. We 
will get all the information on it. 

Mr. Barpen. Well, I think it is cleared up, Mr. Chairman. — I think 
it is cleared up, because I am fairly well acquainted with the Marine 
Corps and they don’t tell me things that are wrong. 

The CHairmMan. All right. Now go on. 

Mr. Barpen. Now, I won't say that the gentleman intended that 
to be confusing to the issue, but it could have no other purpose. 

Mr. Jounson. He just said it was assigned by the Department of 
Defense. The Air Force don’t know about it. That is all he said. 

Mr. Barven. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Allright. Now, what else?) Goon. We will listen 
to you patient ly now. 

Mr. Barpen. Now, Mr. Chairman, we come to the recapitulation 
which shows that the tangible, usable, in-place assets there now amount 
to over $11,000,000, An investigation of it will prove that. 

Now the question has been raised about the housing. I have been 
to Goldsboro more times than the fellow who made the report, possibly. 
The colonel here was very kind to mV people in Goldsboro. They are 
very fond of him. They say he is a grand fellow and I am sure they 
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are correct. But the colonel knows, I am sure, that 250 or 300 of- 
ficers—and I don’t know how many. 

How many officers in 6,000 men ¢ 

Colonel TuHomrson. One thousand, sir. 

Mr. Barpen. One thousand officers could be taken care of there 
without one bit of trouble in the world. 

Mr. Kinpay. How big is Goldsboro / 

Mr. Barven. Goldsboro now, with the—about 20,000 ¢ 

Mr. Berkey. About 22.000. 

Mr. Burier. Twenty-one thousand four hundred fifty-four within 
the city limits. 

Mr. Barven. There isn't a finer place that I know of to live, and the 
colonel knows it. It is right in the heart of the vegetable-production 
area. It is right in the heart of the fruit area. It is right in the heart 
of every kind of food. And when you buy a crate of corn up here and 
you pay about 10 cents an ear for it and 20 cents after it is boiled, down 
there you can buy it fora dollar a bushel. 

The CuamMan. That is right. 

Mr. Barpen. Now, those things—if they want to get to bright lights, 
Mr. Chairman, why don't we put all these bases just outside of New 
York and Philadelphia and Baltimore and Chicago? It just don’t 
make sense. Men do not have to be right in the rays of the bright 
street lights in order to perform their duty and enjoy living. 

Now I know that Raleigh-Durham is closer to the football fields of 
Duke and Carolina, and so forth. But I manage to get there and I am 
120 miles away from there. And here is Goldsboro, 50 miles from 
Raleigh. $11,000,000. Three thousand acres of land, that the Gov- 
ernment has a right to take tomorrow with the cooperation of the city 
and the city knows the ‘vy have authorized it. And the city, to make 
stire that the vy could convey it back to them, had an act passed — 

The Cuamman. In that connection, let’s clear this point up. 

Mr. Barpen. By the State legislature. 

The CHAIRMAN, Now, did the Government acquire it in the first 
instance? Buying it — the individual citizens of the community / 

Mr. Barve. Both, by condemnation and by private purchase. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Suorr. What did it cost originally? What did it cost the Gov- 
ernment? Tam speaking only of the land. 

Mr. Barpen. Wait a minute. They ought to have that figure. 

Colonel Tompson. I can get it for you. 

General TrmBerLake. $201,771. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now since it was closed up, what dispo 
sition? Was it turned over to the city with a recapture clause / 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. And now the city is offering to give it back to the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Berkey. Not only that. but in addition, sir, the 410 acres that 
was in the Goldsboro Munic ipal Airport, which was constructed | 
WPA funds under a finding in 1940 by the Secretary of the Meni 
the Secretary of the Navy. and the Secretary of Commerce, that that 
$1,000,000 was necessary to be expended for national defense, and that 
construction was begun a vear before Seymour-Johnson Field came 
to Goldsboro. 
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lt is all there. It is Just for the asking, sir, and we are ready to 
give them the deed. 

The Cuarrman. When it was turned back to the city after VJ-day, 
were any parts or parcels of the area sold out to individuals ? 

Mr. Barpen. No, sir. And I will say this to you, sir-—— 

The CrratmmMan. Ts it intact today? 

Mr. Barpen. Intact. 

The Cuairman. All nght, that answers that question. 

Mr. BERKLEY. We had a most embarrassing thing arise in resist- 
ing two of Graham Barden’s and my best friends down there, to keep 
them from getting the land back because of the intimation by the 

Air Force that if we started chopping it to pieces it would all go, and 
we had to do equity if we wanted to not emasculate Public Law 289, 
chapter 404, of the Eightieth Congress, first session, sir. 

Mr. Barbi nN. You see, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuamman. [see you are keeping up with what we are doing up 
there. 

Mr. Barpen. You see, Mr. Chairman, the prior owners of this land 
by implication and by interpretation of what was right and just felt 
that when the Government was through with it they ought to have 
their land back. 

Yhe Cuamman. That is right. 

ir. Snort. That is mght. 

Mr. Barven. That prompted it. That rings like justice to me. 

The Cuamman, That is right. 

Mr. Barpen. You know, until today I thought they were fixing to 
build a permanent base to be a part of the hard core of the Air Force. 
i didn’t know this was a 10-year proposition. I couldn't conceive 
of it. 

The Cirarrman. We are in this kind of a position—— 

Mr. Barpen. Now it makes it so absolutely absurd to me and such 
an assault upon the taxpayers of this country, to say “Now, we are 
going to build another temporary base.” 

The CHamman. We are in this kind of position: We have all this 
property and all oong: bases. Under a law no doubt that the mayor 
is familiar with, no base acquired or established hereafter can be 
dispos sed of except i a specific act of Congress and the clearance of 
this committee. 

Soa great many of these things may be classified as temporary, but 
title will remain in the Government a Jong time. 

Mi. Barpen. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think common decency and 
justice demand if the Air Corps doesn’t need it, the United States 
Army doesn’t need it, then turn it loose. There is no sense in their 
holding 12 or 15 millions of dollars worth of property there and 
keeping it away from the a He right up adjacent to the city limits 
of Goldsboro. There just isn’t any sense in it. And then to have 
another one down there at Maxton-Laurinburg. Either one of which 
! am satisfied they know are valuable assets if they want to use them, 
either of which they could use. And yet I am to go to North 
Carolina—and North Carolina, you know, Mr. Chairman, is some- 
where about third in the taxpaying in this country-—-I am to go down 
there among my farmer people who, when they break a plow point, 
have to take it to the grindstone and grind another point on it, and 
explain to them why my Government, the one that levies and extracts 
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the tax from them, should go around and toy with millions of dollars. 

[say to you, Mr. Chairman, if the Air Corps needs an air base they 
ought to be made to use one of these existing bases. If they do not 
need an airport, then they ought not to build one anywhere. Now 
that is sound sense to me. I am not here having a running fight to 
build an airport in Goldsboro. Mr. Deane gave to you the situation 

Maxton-Laurinburg. Iam giving it to you here. 

I say my hat comes off to the selection of either one of the fields, 
either one of them. Mr. Chairman, I want somebody else, I would 
like to designate one of these versatile gentlemen to go down and 
explain to my taxpayers why they should leave there all of this pipe, 
all of these strategic materials, ull of those things that now are so 
hard to get. all of the water wells, all of the sewerage system, all of 
the sewerage disposal, all of the power installations, and all of the 
17 miles of hard-surfaced road—leave all of that. 

And go into what’ Pump into this inflation stream thirty-some 
more millions of dollars. 

The Carman. Build—— 

Mr. Barpen. And I] say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the departments 
of this Government are doing more this very day to promote and 
encourage inflation than the United States Congress can do to stop 
it to save our lives, because they are spending Government money 
and when the contractors get the contracts, they come in and imme- 
diately want the wages to goup. Why! Because it won’t cost them 
anything. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, whatever the committee’s decision might be, 
I hope it will be the right one. I want the whole committee—I would 
like for those books to be preserved. I have some here showing the 
buildings and public buildings, and so forth, in the city of Goldsboro, 
Iam going to leave those, with those three books. That will make six. 
L would like for the whole committee to look at those six books. I 
would like to have them back. But you have been very kind to hear me 
this morning. 

It is Saturd: ay morning. I am sorry I didn’t have more committee 
members, because if I have made a good case they ought to know about 
it. If I haven't, they ought to know about it. That is exactly my 
position. But this is my contribution toward the stopping of what 
I regard, and from what my mind tells me after looking into all of 
this, almost reprehensible waste of American taxpayers’ money. 

The Ciaran. Thank you, Mr. Barden. The committee appre 
ciates very much the statement that you three colleagues have given 
the committee. It will aid and help the committee immensely, in 
reaching a decision. Now we will 

Mr. Havenner. Mr, Chairman. 

The CuairMan, We are going to take a recess now. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrMan. We will take a recess 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, 

The CrrarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Havenner. How many acres were acquired by the Govern- 
ment in this original land purchase ? , 

The CiatrmMan. Thirty-six hundred acres, sir, is my recollection. 

Mr. Havenner. Thirty-six hundred acres. 
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The CiiaikMANn. Now, let’s take a recess—— 

Mr. Havenner. What isthe answer, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kitpay. ‘Two thousand nine hundred acres. 

The CuHarrman. Two thousand nine hundred acres. 

We will take a recess, Mr. Secretary, until Monday morning at 10 
o'clock, and bring all of your staff back so we can consider the bill. 
Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m. of 
the following day.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 16, 1951 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Cuarrman,. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the executive session on H. R. 4524. Now 
members of the committee, when we recessed Saturday—and I want 
to thank 15 members who were here Saturday—we had up the item 
in the bill in regard to Durham, N. C., troop-carrying base. We heard 
Mr. Barden, Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. Deane. 

Now the thought has occurred to me that it might be an appropriate 
way to handle this, is to have a special committee of five of the group 
that was here Saturday go down and look over the situation involved 
in those three bases and to make a report back to the committee. Then 
it also might be a good idea for the Air Force to make a restudy of the 
troop-carrying wings, and of course that means the paratroopers and 
all those things that are involved, to see whether on a restudy any one 
of these places is a proper place to put this wing. 

Now, Mr. Kilday, what do you think about the proposition of hav- 
ing a subcommittee go down there and look over the matter and report 
back to the full committee / 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, it couldn’t do any harm. It might be helpful to 
see what is there. 

The Cuairman. What do you think, Mr. Towe/ 

Mr. Tower. I think that would be a good thing to do. 

The Cuarmman. What do you thing, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know. Would we learn any more down there 
than we have learned here ¢ 

The CyarrmMan. Well, I don’t know whether we would or not. 
Nevertheless, we would have the satisfaction of having looked at the 
situation. What da you think, Mr. Hess? You were here Saturday. 

Mr. Hess. I believe it would be advisable to go there. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. There seems to be a great difference of opinion. 

The Cuairman. What do you think, Mr. deGraffenried ? 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. I think we ought to go down. 

The Cnatrman. Now, Mr. Cooley, of course every member whose 
district has an item in it has a perfect right to come before the com- 
mittee. And he also has a right to come before the committee whether 
there is an item or not. Don’t you think that would be a proper way 
to approach it 4 

(1635 ) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Coorey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard at least briefly. 

The CHamman. You want to be heard now, then / 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. All right; we will hear Mr. Cooley now. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrman. Mr. Barden and Mr. Deane— 

Mr. Cootey. And members of the committee, | want to—— 

The Cuatman. Come around here and sit down. I was just sug- 
gesting it might be an appropriate way after we hear Mr. Cooley for 
a subcommittee to be appointed from the committee to go down and 
look over these three bases. It also might be a proper thing in con- 
nection with that for the Air Force to make a restudy of the two- 
Wing assignment for troop-carrying purposes. General, what do you 
say about that ¢ 

General Timpertake. Mr. Chairman, if it would please the com- 
mittee not to limit the subcommittee’s consideration of these three 
bases, 

The CHairnmMan. Not a bit in the world. 

General TimperLtAke. Because there might be other alternates—— 

The CuatmrMan. That is right. 

General Timpertake. Which sheuld be taken into consideration as 
a result of the Air Force study. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secreteary, what do you think about it ? 

Secretary McCone. I would be perfectly agreeable. We welcome 
that. 

The CHairman. Go ahead, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. I would like to compliment the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the committee for the high degree of patience with which they 
have heard and considered this matter, and to observe if as much 
time and attention is devoted to all of the items involved in the bill, 
the Korean War will probably be over and Joe Stalin will be dead 
and peace will be reigning in the world again before you get through 
this bill. Had I closed my eyes here Saturday, I could very well 
have imagined that I was in a criminal courtroom. Not only the 
atmosphere but the oratory was typical of that which prevails in 
a criminal court. The first called was Mr. Carlyle, who was a great 
prosecuting attorney before he came to Washington. We call them 
solicitors down in North Carolina. He read the bill of indictment. 
He charged these gentlemen and officers with insincerity, with an 
utter indifference to national defense needs, and to willful and wanton 
waste. And after reading his bill of indictment in this committee 
room, then fellowing him was Mr. Deane, who stated that he wishes 
that he could believe in the sincerity of the Air Force. And then 
from there on he gave them no credit for sincerity. He actually 
impugned their motives and questioned their patriotism. He quoted 
General Marshall at great length and talked about inflation, as if 
these gentlemen were unaware of the evil forces of inflation. Then 
they saved for the closing argument my beloved friend, the distin- 
guished former judge of North Carolina, who at one time I know, 
Mr. Chairman, possessed great judicial temperament, but he dis- 
played a lack of judicial temperament in presenting his arguments 
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on this matter here the other day. So Mr. Barden came along and 
said this was almost reprehensible waste. 

Now, as I see it, if you are going to be influenced by such oratory 
and arguments and if what my colleagues have said to this com- 
mittee is true, if these men are guilty of the high crimes and mis 
demeanors of which they stand charged, you ought to dismiss this 
committee and have them court-martialed and put them in prison. 

I can’t emphasize that too much. And I am glad that you made 
this an executive session. For had it been an open session and had 
the press been present, this general and all these officers with him 
would have been in the headlines and the bylines of all the newspapers 
and radio in this country, having been charged with willful waste 
of public funds by three upstanding and reputable Members of 
Congress. 

That is the charge leveled at them. Now you give credence to it 
by suggesting that just because three Members of Congress have 
questioned one item, you are going to send a task force back to re- 
survey and to review the findings which they have presented here 
in uniform and united fashion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, frankly, if that is going to be done in this 
case, I have no objection. But when will this committee ever finish 
this bill and conclude its deliberations if you are going to send them 
back to review all of this? 

Now, one thing about sincerity. Each of the people, the gentlemen 
who have testified here, by insinuation and implication and innuendo, 
have questioned the integrity and the intelligence of the men who 
made this determination for the Air Force. Mr. Deane stood here 
and said he was very sincere in his presentation, although he felt 
perfectly free to question their sincerity. 

I want to ask you this question: If these colleagues of mine are 
prompted only by the holy impulses of patriotism, as they would 
have you believe, why is it that with $314 billion worth of Air Force 
projects, involving a tremendous expenditure of Federal funds, they 
select one that happens to be in or near their own districts / 

The CiatkMan. My answer to that would be that it is the only one 
they have had any opportunity to study. 

Mr. Cootry. All right, sir. I grant you that: that that is the only 
one they have had any opportunity tostudy. And I want to go further 
and say that they have made a laborious effort to prepare testimony 
to present to this committee. And I sat here blushing as the letter 
was read from the Development and Conservation Section of North 
Carolina, the purport of which was to say to this committee and this 
Congress that if by chance two or three hundred acres of Crabtree 
Creek Recreation Park was needed for the national purpose, it should 
not and would not be made available. Why, what does the director 
of that development have to do with it? Actually, Mr. Chairman, 
it is a Federal park, bought with Federal taxpayers’ money and 
turned over to the State of North Carolina for maintenance and 
operation purposes. And certainly it can be made available. I am 
sure that the Governor of North Carolina would cooperate with the 
National Defense Establishment in acquiring anything that might 
be needed in that area, 

But that is beside the question. 
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I say the laborious effort has been made to focus on details, incon- 
sequential details. I am not here in behalf of Raleigh-Durham. I 
am here to put in a word for these officers who made a military deci- 
sion and warned unto this Nation and to the taxpayers of this Nation 
if such decisions are to be made upon any other basis other than 
military necessity, if this is not a military necessity, then don’t build 
it. But these three colleagues of mine came in and said, “Laurinburg- 
Maxton; that is where it should be.” Mr. Deane says, “I am not 
interested in something in my district, but I urge upon you all the 
virtues of Laurinburg- Maxton.” Mr. Barden talked about Seymour- 
Johnson at Goldsboro and he has no local interest; he is interested 
in the national welfare. But then he ended up by saying to the com- 
mittee. “If you can’t put it in Laurinburg-Maxton, and you can’t put 
it in Goldsboro, why, maybe, Mr. Chairman, you shouldn’t build it 
anywhere at all.” In other words, “If you can’t build it where I want 
it, then don’t build it at all.” I just mention that to show the weak- 
ness and the fallacy of the arguments which have been submitted 
here. I frankly don’t know. But I do know this: That if you are 
going to let $8 million or $6 million difference change the whole course 
of the plan of these men who have made it, then I say that that, too, 
involves an unnecessary delay and a waste of funds. 

Now, look what happened. ‘These men don’t want to make the same 
mistakes which were made by their predecessors. Their predecessors 
selected Laurinburg-Maxton and they spent 10 or 12 or 15 million 
dollars there during a time when we were long on defense, during a 
time when we were building airports and fac ilities ever ywhere. And 
what happened at Laurinburg- Maxton’ Immediately after the emer- 
gency was over, they pickled it and closed it and abandoned it. And 
it has been a total and complete waste of Federal funds from that day 
to this and not a single commercial airship has ever landed on Laurin- 
burg-Maxton Airport. Do you want to force them to put $20 mil- 
lion more there, and to bury it in the sand dunes around Pinehurst ? 

And Mr. Deane talked about the golf courses and the tennis courts. 
I dare say that he included in that all of the golf courses and tennis 
courts at Pinehurst and Southern Pines, a rich-man’s resort, which 
wouldn't be available to troops. Yes: that is a good area for ma- 
neuvers because I don’t know any section where you could do maneuver- 
ing with less damage than in that area there. Now, are you going 
to put a $30-million facility there that will be completely abandoned ¢ 

And look at Goldsboro; what happened at Goldsboro? Exactly the 
same thing. They went there and built a facility at Goldsboro and of 
all the places to put $30 million, it would be there. No possible emer- 
gency use there at all. These gentlemen, I dare say, have coordinated 
their efforts with Civil Aeronautics. They know that every dollar 
expended at Raleigh-Durham will be fully and completely utilized 
in the postwar period. When World War II was over, there was 
about $3 million worth of Federal funds in Raleigh-Durham. I chal- 
lenge anybody to show me any place in the whole United States where 
the funds have been better or more completely utilized than they have 

Raleigh-Durham. 

Another thing: You couldn’t pick out a community that could better 
absorb the personnel in the event this thing is rolled up at the end of the 
emergency—a metropolitan area about 250,000 people, two thriving 
cities, one on either side of the airport. It is the center of the cultural 
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and the political and the social life of the Commonwealth of Nortl: 
Carolina, that is what it is. You have the greatest univel rsity, cer- 
tainly the oldest university supported by the taxpayers’ money, in all 
this country at Chapel Hill. You have the great Duke University and 
Wake Forest College and junior colleges, world without end. They 
have educational facilities. They say they are ideal. You have recre- 
ation facilities unlimited. And you have a metropolitan area there 
that could absorb these fifteen or seventeen hundred officers without 
any great difficulty. Could it be possible that down at Maxton they 
could have 1,700 apartments or 1,700 houses available for these people ? 
No. They want them to live 40 or 50 miles away. These men will tell 
you that it isn’t feasible to have personnel traveling more than 15 
miles daily to and from their post of duty. By living at Raleigh or 
Durhain, where they could be absorbed easily, they could be available 
at that pl ice. 

Now 1n conclusion, I want to sum up, in Mr. Finletter’s letter. These 
are the things that prompt me toappear her. He cites about 11 reasons 
why this facility should go to the Raleigh-Durham Airport. 

First, the combined population, which you do not have there. 
Imagine Goldsboro absorbing 1,500 officers, 1,700 officers, and providing 
for them in that far-away place. Mr. Barden says he knows that they 
would like to get up around the football fields and things like that. 
Certainly. These men know something about what morale means in 
the Armed Forces and in the Air Corps. 

Second, the postwar possibilities for future use. That is important. 
Housing facilities, also an important item. Rent controls, which 
they already have in Raleigh-Durham. Schools and colleges avail- 
able. Recreation facilities. Transportation facilities. Civil Aero- 
nautics coordination. No present conflict with commercial airlines 
that are operating into the Raleigh-Durham Airport now. No demoli- 
tion of buildings on an extensive plan are involved. Fee-simple title 
to the property is ready and waiting, with such additional acreage 
as might be available. And Mr. Barden here yesterday, on Saturday, 

very facetiously referred to the airport authority. I have been re- 
liably informed that they have maintained a profitable enterprise, 
that they now have an accumulation of more than $200,000 that would 
be available for the necessary acquisition of land to be added to the 
land which is already available and which will be turned over to the 
Federal Government upon request. 

All-important, in addition to these reasons which have been as- 
signed by Mr. Finletter and which are substantiated by the evidence 
here, is the fact that this is a military decision. If it isn’t going to be 
a military decision, then I will lose faith in the Air Force and in 
General Marshall and I will lose faith in this committee. I have 
followed this committee diligently and almost constantly. I have 
never-questioned an item that you have ever brought to the floor of 
the House. But if you are going to let this sort of thing happen, then 
I say to you that we ought to question every item. If you cannot rely 
upon the impartial appraisal of these men, if you cannot rely upon 
their sincerity and their patriotism then I say it is time for us to call 
a halt and to review all these items. 

The Cuarrman. Let me assure the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Mr. Cooley, that every item in this bill and this item is going to be 
based, as far as this committee is concerned, on military justific ation, 
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Mr. Coo.try. Iam sure that is true. 

The Cuarrman. And nothing else. 

Mr. Cootry. I am sure that is true, Mr. Chairman. But IT couldn’t 
sit here all day long Saturday and hear my colleagues lambast these 
men as if they were a bunch of criminals. 

The CratrmMan. Now, you use expressions that probably were not 
exactly warranted. 

Mr. Cootry. What is that, sir? 

The CrairMan. Question the patriotism of these officers. It is a 
question of their judgment. 

Mr. Cootry. Any officers— 

The Cnatrrman. Wait 1 minute, now. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairrman. The question of their judgment. IT don’t think you 
are exactly justified in saying that because these other men come in 
and protest against this and that and give the committee information, 
that it involved the patriotism of these officers. It doesn’t. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, Mr.—— 

The Crairman. It involves their judgment. We will find out from 
all the facts im the matter and what we in our judgment think is the 
proper thing to lay before the House for its consideration. 

Mr. Cootry. Just let me say, Mr. Chairman, what prompted me to 
say that is this: when you question his sincerity, when you charge this 
nan with a willful waste of public funds, then I say that you are 
charging him with a serious charge. And that isn’t a question of 
judgment. If they had questioned the judgment and asked for a 
review, that would be different. But I know how they felt. They 
cannot stand up here and argue back with three Members of the House 
who have by insinuation impugned their motives. Maybe they didn’t 
so intend it. But certainly [ interpreted it to mean that. 

The Criamman. They didn’t intend it that way and it is not subject 
to that construction. 

Mr. Cootry. All right, sir. 

The Cuaiman. The only thing they were trying to convey to the 
committee was that in the judgment of these three men it should be 
established somewhere else in the interest of economy and not on a 
question of patriotism, which wasn’t Involved in it at all. 

Mr. Cootry. I hope not, sir. 

The Cuairman. The way to handle it is this way: the committee 

t hasn’t reached a decision as to the military justification of estab- 
lishing it at all. IT think that is one question the committee has to 
decide. Then I think it is nothing but proper and has been done 
repeatedly—t he committee has done it in instance after instance when 
there was a conflict of views—to have a subcommittee to go look it 
over. 

Mr. Cooter. I certainly have no objection to that. I would stiggest 
to you, you are only about an hour’s flight from here down there, and I 
hope the committee will go down and look it over. 

The CratrmMan. Without cutting vou off, Mr. Cooley, I think the 
proper thing for the committee to do is for a subcommittee to look 
it over and also request the Department to make a restudy with 
reference to utilization of these two troop carrying wings. We will 
make a complete study of that. It won't be any delay in our con- 
sideration of the bill. 
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Mr. Arenpbs. I want to ask a question when you are through. 

The Cuairman. I think we should close this hearing for the time 
being on this. If proper, we will invite the three gentlemen back 
next time. So we will have to ask these three gentlemen—— 

Mr. Cooney. Mr. Chairman, may I just put one concluding re- 
mark, that Iam perfectly willing to leave the military decision to the 
military and to this committee. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. But I want to know and feel it is not influenced by 
any inappropriate consideration, 

The CuarrMan. It is not gomg to be influenced by anything what- 
soever except what this committee thinks is the proper military deci- 
sion to reach. 

Mr. Arenps. Off the record by the reporter—— 

The CuatrmMan. You want to be heard in rebuttal ? 

Mr. Barpen. Well, I do feel—not so much rebuttal, but I am not 
accustomed to sitting and let anybody wrap something around my 
ears and like it. 

The Cuamman. Well, the committee had the benefit of your views. 
The committee is qualified to pass judgment on what you said and 
what other members have said. I don’t think—— 

Mr. Barven. I would lke for the Chairman, if he doesn’t let me 
operate under anything but the five-minute rule—— 

The Cuarrman. All right, operate under the five-minute rule in re- 
ply. Go right ahead. Five minutes now. Keep time on him now. 

Mr. Barpen. I wasn’t aware, Mr. Chairman—my watch runs a little 
fast, but I will even go by it. 

The CuarrMan. All right, get down to business. 

Mr. Barpen. T wasn’t aware of accusing a group of officers of be- 
ing unpatriotic, thieves and so forth. And the gentleman started out 
by classifying us as prosecuting attorneys and worn-out judges and 
so forth. 

Now, I don’t know just how to classify him. He is amphibious, 
ambidextrous and otherwise, when he begins to handle terms relating 
to other folks. 

I was here trying to present some facts. And if there are any officers 
in this room or were in here that can’t take it, why then that is too 
bad. I was taught to take it when I was wearing a uniform, whether 
it be by disagreement or otherwise. So I have no apologies to make. 
And so far as making my statements inside of executive session, there 
will be no executive session in the House of Representatives. 

The CHarMan, Not a bit. 

Mr. Barpen. And I haven't made any statement here that I 
wouldn’t make on the floor of the House of Representatives, not one 
single one. And I didn’t know that I hade been so offensive when I 
was here trying to save the taxpayers $30,000,000. 

There is one correction in the record, Mr, Chairman, that I would 
like for there to be made a note of. One of the officers here gave as 
the load limit of those aprons in front of the hangars 18,000 pounds. 
So I just take from their own records and from the survey of their 
own engineers when they were investigating for the very heavy 
bomber set-up, and it is on page 5 of this record, and is says this: 
*And 29,000 to 54,000 capacity operation for the aprons.” Now there 
is a whole lot more interesting information in this document. 
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The Cuairman. I want to say this, Mr. Barden, and I won't take 
it out of your time. I think the committee appreciates always the 
opportunity to get all the facts in regard to the establishment of any 
base. I think you served, you and Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Deane helped 
the committee by giving us this Fring As far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I appreciate having the facts and figures that the com- 
mittee received from you three gentlemen. It is nothing but right 
and proper that Members of Congress convey to a committee that is 
handling questions of this character all information pertinent for 
consideration. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I did not grab this as an opportunity 
to vent my spleen on anybody. 

The Cirarrman. Not a bit. 

Mr. Barpen. If I wanted to do that. Lean take the floor of the House 
of Representatives. But in my 17 years in this House, nobody has 
ever heard me take that floor and make ugly remarks about anybody. 
'f T want to insult anybody, there is enough territory in and around 
this Capitol Grounds that I can insult, in eye-to-eye and toe-to-toe 
and that is the best way to do it, if you want to insult anybody, and not 
take advantage of any man, whether—he can’t talk back to me. 
Heaven's above, don’t talk to me about officers not talking back to me. 
f learned that in the First World War. They sure can talk back to 
me. They did it plenty. I wasn’t taking advantage of anybody. 

Mr. Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, here is what it was, and it was ad- 
mitted here. Here are two bases in which there is a total of some 
830 million, and a million dollars is ten hundred thousand dollars. 
And I said if they couldn’t use one of these two bases existing as a 
temporary base—and that is what they said—then they don’t need one. 
And they will have to pipe their water, according to what they say, 
from Raleigh, a distance of some—they say it is 5 miles and it is 
iS. They have to truck all of their supplies there. They have to 
build all their roads. They have to build the whole thing anew. And 
then the gentleman questions my desire to save some taxpayers’ money. 
{ have heard the gentlemen make some speeches in North Carolina 
and down there it was “Oh God, help me save you some tax money.” 

Mr. Cootey. Not me. 

Mr. Barpen. You come up here and it is a different song. 

The Cnairman. Well—— 

Mr. Barpen. That is all I have to say, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuoamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barpen. And when the committee goes down there, I want 
them to survey it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Now, Mr. Deane, we have to close this. Mr. 
Barden covered the whole ground. 

Mr. Deane. Iknow. If I may have just 1 minute. 

The CuarrMan, All right. 

Mr. Deanr. Just to say this to my esteemed colleague, Mr. Cooley. 
He mae the statement that Laurinburg-Maxton had been in pickle 
and the postwar use had been nil. I went back to my office after 
your kind hearing on Saturday and I picked up the paper from the 
urea where Laurinburg-Maxton Air Base is located. Here are big 
headlines, where at this very minute troop carrier planes are landing 
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on the airfield and—*Planes, C-46, C-119, C-122, all troop carrier air- 
craft, and F—51 fighters.” 

I say, again, Mr. Chairman—and I heard the general remark that 
he would like to have the privilege of surveying other sites in North 
Carolina—I repeat and I challenge Mr. Cooley or anyone else to say 
that Iam not sincere in coming ayid asking this committee to think in 
terms of the strategic importance of a troop carrier wing. 

The CHarman. That is right. 

Mr. Drane. And I contend and told many of these men who were 
present in Laurinburg-Maxton that it was absolutely—when they 
agreed to come and resurvey, that the item of cost certainly should 
enter into it and if available air bases in North Carolina were available 
and could be utilized in the benefit of the taxpayers, it should be. 

The Cuairman. Don’t merely confine it to North Carolina, because 
[ think it is a matter that should have a complete survey made. It is 
not confined merely to North Carolina. We must do this strictly on 
a military basis. That is the justification. Now I want to thank you 
three gentlemen for coming before the committee and giving us the 
benefit. of this information. 

Now ask Congressman Bailey to come in here. 

Now, Congressman Bailey, you have stated several times you desire 
to appear before the Armed Services Committee in consideration of 
the public works bill and give them some information with reference 
to some military installation which in your judgment should be in the 
State of West Virginia. Now, the committee will be glad to have you 
present your Views in regard to some military installations that you 
feel the defense of this country warrants being located at a certain 
place. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Baitey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, along 
about the 20th of June I received, and I assume other Members of 
Congress received, a release here from the Defense set-up proposing 
the expenditure of some six or seven billion dollars for strategie mili- 
tary installations, including certain air bases. Checking it over, 1 was 
somewhat surprised to find that our State of West Virginia has no 
installation in either the Army, Air Force, or the Naval proposals. 

I proposed to them that we have an air field, a covering air field near 
the city of Oak Hill in West Virginia. 

The Cuairnman. Have what? An air field where ? 

Mr. Batwey. Near Oak Hill, at West Virginia. The Air Force offi- 
cials over at the Pentagon seem to think that it would be wrong to 
put an air field right in the center of some 15 or 20 strategic installa- 
tions you proposed to protect and suggested that the air shield should 
be located at some distance from the installations you desire to protect. 
And they suggested that we go north of that. Then I countered with 
the proposition that we have at the city of Clarksburg in north central 
West Virginia an airport known as the Benedum Airport, on which 
$1,605,000 has been expended. This airport belongs to the county 
commissioners of Harrison County, in which the city of Clarksburg 
is located. It has both east and west runways. It has an operations 
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office. It has a hangar. It has water and sewerage installations al- 
ready. The air field has been in operation for several years. 

The trouble is, the runways are too short to carry DC—4 planes. 
In fact, it will only accommodate DC-3’s. It has runways right 
now of 4,200 feet. There is a project pnities way at the airport now 


to resurface that 4,200 feet. There is additional space there to 
lengthen that to a mile runway or bitter. There is a large hill there 


from which grading can be done to fill the space for the additional 
airway. That recent contract that the county court let they secured 
on a contract bid of 82 cents a cubic yard. It will take about 1,500,000 
yards of fill to get an additional 1,000 feet of runway. The engineers 
for the virport estimate that that would cost approximately $ $500,000 
and laying the additional runway and surfacing it, another $250,000. 
Any additional cost above that would be the cost of additional hangars 
and barracks for the airmen who are stationed there. That the Air 
Force would have to supply that cost. 

Now, I have taken this matter up with the officials of the Harrison 
County court and they are willing to enter into a lease on, we will 
say, a dollar a year basis for whatever time the Air Force cares to use 
that. They can just take it over and extend those runways and build 
whatever additional hangar space they want to. 

The CHatrMan. Now that 1s shown as—— 

Mr. Battery. It is known as the Benedum Airport at Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

The Cuarrman. What ¢ 

Mr. Baitry. Benedum. It is named for the famous oil operator 
that lived there. It is named for Mike Benedum, of Pittsburgh. Now, 
that is an airport that is ready for you. All vou need to do is in- 
crease your runways and put in your additional installations. What 
that would cost above the $750,000 [ can’t estimate. But the engineer 
for the airport said you can extend the runways and lay the necessary 
surfacing. 

The Cuamman. One of the questions naturally going to confront 
the Air Force is to determine whether or not it is feasible to have : 
runway 8,000 feet at this particular place. Is it feasible to have a 
runway 8,000 feet ? 

Mr. Bartey. It might necessitate buying some additional land, but 
the county court will do that for you, I am sure. 

The Cuamman. If it becomes necessary and the Department can 
find any military justification, the community is willing to turn over 
the airfield and acquire whatever additional land is required to extend 
the runway 8,000 feet ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bainey. Of course, the cost of extending the runway would be 
borne by the Air Force. But we will furnish the additional land. 
In fact—— 

The CuatrmMan. T understand that. 

Mr. Baitry. If vou care to extend the east-west runways, there is 
sufficient land there now. 

The Cuamman,. All right. Now Iam glad the distinguished gen- 
tlheman from West Virginia has appeared before the committee to 
call our attention to this. You mi: iV rest assured I will ask the com- 
mittee to request the Department to make a thorough investigation to 
see if there is any military justification to do what the gentleman is 

ndvocating. 
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Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman, may I add just a few more words? ‘The 
installations that you propose to protect are six or seven of the largest 
chemical installations in the country. You have the du Pont plant. 
You have the Carbon Carbide installation. You have the Westvaco in- 
stallation. You have the Chloride Products Corp. You have the 
Barium Reduction. You have the American Metallurgical Co. All of 
those are locted in the Kanawha Valley near Charleston. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Battey. One other thing, Mr. Chairman, [ want to impress 
upon this committee. You have traversing east and west three of your 
major trunk-line railroads. If you ever rode west over the C hesapeake 
& Ohio through the New River Gorge, and most of you have, a single 
bomb there could block traffic for months, dropped in that gorge, be- 
cause there is nothing there except the river and the railway, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway. The same thing is true of the Virginian and 
New York Central. It is true of Norfolk & Western. The Govern- 
ment has 134 million dollars invested at Charleston, W. Va., in an 
armor plant. They have 60 million dollars invested in Morgantown in 
a war plant built in World War II. 

Mr. Snort. A big synthetic-rubber plant, too. 

Mr. Baitey. They have a 30-million-dollar power plant at Linden, 
You have another storage dam, a 20-million-dollar dam, at Grafton, 
W. Va. You are starting to build one at Sutton. All of those need 
protection. 

The Cuarrman. All right, thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battry. I may add that the Air Forces advised me if I would 
get a proposal from the county court and leave it with them and the 
committee would look with favor on the proposition, they would work 
up the additional information that was necessary on the project. 

The Cuamman. Well, you give your proposal to the Secretary and 
the committee will make inquiry in regard to the matter 

Mr. Baittry. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now members of the committee, Mr. Secretary, General, where did 
we leave off Saturday? Now where do we take up after we finish the 
Durham Air Base? Do we go to logistics ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, the Air: Material Command, sir. Genera] 
Mundy will present it. 

The CrairmMan. What page in the bill is logistics now ¢ 

General Myers. It begins on page 64 of the bill, sir, line 17. 

The CuarrMan. Sixty-four. 

General Myers. And section D of it, 

The Crarrman. What about on page 64, line 10; “Various loca- 
tions.” Why not wind that up? 

General Myers. Sir, this is another deficiency item, sir, we would 
like totake up. We have several of these items as a bulk, sir, later. 

The Cramman. Now, members of the committee, turn to page 
64: Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala.: Airfield pavements, 
operational facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, utilities, and 
storage facilities, $11,380,000. Who is handling the logistics 4 

General Munpy. Lam, sir. Lam General Mundy. 

The Ciaran. All right, give the committee a background of 
vour depots and logistical facilities. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. G. W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE 
SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


(ieneral Munpy. Yes, sir. The Air Matériel Command is the logis- 
tic command of the Air Force. It has as a mission the procurement, 
the receipt, the storage, the issue, the distribution, the maintenance 
and repair of all the materials that are required by the Air Force on 
a world-wide basis. It carries out this mission through its head- 
quarters at the Air Matériel Command and through its field procure- 
ment offices and through its depots. These depots do the wholesale 
job of supply and the depot level of maintenance and repair. 

Under the 95-wing directive, the Air Matériel Command is charged 
with creating the capability of supporting the forces that are pl: anned 
ona one-shift basis, this because one shift is more—— 

The Cramman, Wait. Allright. 

General Munpy. This gives us a mobilization potential and pro- 
vides the economy because the second and third shift aren’t nearly 
as efficient as the one-shift basis. But even today where the material 
is critical or where the item is critical, we are on second and third 
shifts now. 

In planning to create this capability, we have limited our request 
for construction to what we call the hard core air force. There is 
one exception to this, which I will explain in just a moment. But 
the requests for construction are on those bases which were essential 
under the 48-wing air force. Our additional requirements will be 
met through, one, the recapture or the recovery of former assets 
from lease and from contract. By recapture or recovery, I mean of 
such facilities as Gadsden, Ala., which we are currently recovering. 
We have a recovery clause in the contract. Also at Spokane. Spokane 
has been in active use, by another air command. ‘They have asked 
you for additional facilities to create the facilities required, mak- 
ing available facilities which are more expensve, and tactical-type 
facilities for the depot type operation as we require it. 

I would like at this time to call your attention to the fact that the 
facilities that are in being were designed and they were built for an 
entirely different type air force than the air force we are operating 
today. 

The CHairman. Repeat that over again. 

General Munpy. That they were designed and built for a different 
type air force than the equipment that we are operating today, due 
to the fact that they have increased in size and in horsepower and in 
complexities. [It is mandatory that we bring these facilities up to date 
and balaneed with the workloads that are planned at these facilities. 

have here a chart which shows some of this. 

(Discussion of charts off record. ) 

General Munpy. That gives you an idea of the type of equipment 
that we are operating and why we are making these requests at the 
individual depots 

Now the requests that we have 

The Cramman. Then, it sums up that your present depots are not 
sufficient to accommodate the type and character of planes that are 
being operated today ? 

General Munpy. That is correct, 
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The Cuairman. And that is your main justification for expanding 
over what they were during World War IT? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; to bring them up to date, to expand them 
and to balance them for the type work that we are assigning to them. 

The CHairmMan,. Go right ahead to your next one. 

Mr. Evsvon. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman / 

The CHairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eusron. General, some of this expansion wou! ! have had to 
take place even had we not increased the number of wings up to 95; 
is that not correct 4 

General Munpy. That is correct, 

Mr. Rivers. May | ask: And your expansion would comprehend 
aircraft of every category ? 

General Munpy. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Because vou will be the over-all depot to take care of 
matériel to operate every class, whether it be reciprocating or jet 
tvpe of aircraft ? 

General Munpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question, please? Does 
this require the retooling of any of these places, like McClellan, for 
instance, this new tvpe of work and new type of operation ? 

General Munpy. Yes. sir. When you put in a new type of equip- 
ment, such as a jet engine, that takes retooling for the job, to be able 
to handle it. The rotor in a jet engine turns at terrific speeds and to 
have the capability of overhauling that engine you must be able to 
test it for balance. Any imbalance on a rotor would cause an explosion. 
The tooling has to be adequate to do the job that is assigned. A 
depot is the equivalent of any manufacturing plant in the complexity 
of its operation. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, will that require the demolition of some of 
the present apparatus in those places or the removal of it? 

General Munpy. As equipments get obsolete, we have no choice but 
to dispose of them. Under the present program, our disposal is very 
limited because we still have these reciprocating engines, for instance, 
in engine overhaul and test cells for the reciprocating-type engine. 

Mr. Suorr, It is rather gratifying, Mr. Chairman, to find that the 
Air Force is on its toes and keeping step with the march of progress. 
They are not going to make the mistake we did in the last war of 
fighting World War ITI in terms of World War I. You can no more 
think of fighting world war IIT in the terms of World War IT. It is 
an entirely different picture because of the increase in size, speed, and 
wll the complexities of every type of aircraft. 

General Munpy. That is correct, sir, and the additional strategic 
fact that the Air Force in being today has to have the capability of 
operating from a peacetime condition because war could happen at 
any minute and we must be able to put these fighters and bombers 
in the air. 

The Cuairman, As developed by Mr. Elston, even if you did not 
have the objective of a 95-wing you would have to require—— 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. A certain degree of expansion at each one of these 
bases. 

General Munpy. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Of course, as Mr. Short said, the difference between 
World War I and this thing we are in now—in World War I you had 
to fight the enemy in the Army, but now you fight vour own battle 
on your own. 

The Cuamman. All right, go ahead now. 

General Munpy. To carry out our support mission, we have divided 
the United States into what we call air matériel areas. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuamrMan. Where is it located on the map ? 

General.Munpy. It is this area fram here out [indicating]. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, I know, but where is the base now / 

(Reply off record.) 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. One minute, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, if we are going to reach that project a little later 
on, We can discuss it then. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

General Munpy. I am just discussing it generally, because this is 
the request we are making other than on our hard core depots. 

The CuarrMan. What you are leading up to is to show you have 
matériel commands. 

General Munpy. Right. 

The Cuatrman. Right. And they serve different areas of the coun- 
try. Now indicate it on the map. 

General Munpy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. Your map indicates that (off-record). 

(Reply off record.) 

The CraiMan. Do you want to discuss that in the bill now ¢ 

General Munpy. I would just like to give a very broad picture 
of why we are making exception to our criteria and asking for con- 
struction, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Good. 

General Munpy. It was a very good depot. It has been and still is. 
But it is limited today by a river and by a railroad and a town. It 
will not take high performance aircraft. If there were any way of 
expanding this base, we would try to do it. But it is not capable of 
carrying out its mission is the Air Matériel depot of this important 
northeast part of the United States. It served this area during World 
War I], and it did a good job. It was able to take World War IT 
aircraft. 

Fortunately, nearby there is an area which can retain all the ad- 
vantages that the present area has, plus the criteria, that is it meets 
the criteria for the type of depot that we feel this important section 
of the country must have. This is located at (off record), and there 
is no other facility available to us for this depot work. The proposed 
area provides the advantages of skilled workers, the depot know-how, 
the economy of management. Transportation—the motor, the rail 
and the commercial air—is extremely good. The strategic location 
back of the ports, shipping ports, is very good. You can reach 
the ports in a short while, which keeps you from jamming your ports 
with your trains and your trucks. It gives you shipping control to 
the forces we might have to support in Europe. 
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We are prepared to give you a very detailed presentation on this 
later if you care to see it. 

Now in arriving at our sum total of our requests that are contained 
in the green book, we did it on the basis of projected work, from a 
central projection point of view. For exemple, in the flying hour 
program and in the aircraft program it is ve ry eas) ‘for us to compute 
the number of engine overhauls that we are going to have to make. 
Based on our past experience, we know how many man-hours are 
required to overhaul an engine. And based on our past experience we 
know what floor space it ti akes to overhaul an engine. Therefore, on 
the planned program we are able to convert this by factors into facil 
ities requirements. 

Limight add that as we have carried this budget request forward, 
it has been reviewed by many groups of people, including the Bureau 
of the Budget and a panel of outstanding businessmen, who feel that 
they know this type of business in that it is so easily compared to 
industry and that the factors we have used have been accepted by then 
as very good factors. 

Now, the sum total of our requirements: our warehause space was 
computed in the same manner against the program. Our requests are 
directly related to the program. They are limited to what will 
necessary from now on out. Otherwise, we meet it by lease and by 
contract. And from the office that assigns this work to the depots, 
these individual facilities have been placed at these depots that you 
see on this Mlitp. 

If there are no questions, [am prepared to give you detailed brief 
ings on the computation of maintenance and supply. if you care to. 
If not, we can go to—— 

Mr. Gavin. Before we proceed, 1 think I would like to ask a question 
at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CnairMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. Tam in receipt here of a bulletin from Public Informa- 
tion Headquarters, Middletown Air Matériel Area, Olimsted Air Force 
Base, Middletown. It says: 

Release. Middletown, Pa. June. Rubber, brass, plastic, magnesium, cast 
aluminum, cotton, are among the items offered in the current sale of scrap 
materials at Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa. Other items include paint, 
canvas, garage equipment, and kitchen equipment. Bids will be opened publicly 
at the office of the contracting officer, Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa 
}p.om., July 5, 1951, and successful bidders will be notified immediately. 

It is release 68. 

The question [ want to ask is if we are to make this a permanent 
base, why are we selling these materials at this time? 

General Munpy. In the operation of any business such as a depot, 
you generate scrap. We control scrap through policies where vou 
review it to see if there is any necessity for it anywhere in any Gov 
ernment service, any part of it. If not, then we dispose of it under 
the existing law. Iam not familiar with the particular thing that you 
just read off, sir. General McDonald, the commanding general of 
Middletown, is prepared to give a presentation. Perhaps he could 
answer as to why we are disposing of that particular scrap. 

The Cramman. I suggest when we get to Middletown we ask the 
general to tell why he is selling this material. 

General Munpy. All right, sir. 
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The Cuamman. Now, General Mundy, where is your first item in 
the bill? 

General Munpy. The first item in the bill is page D-1 in your 
ereen book, and page 64, line 17, in the bill. It is Brookley Air 
Force Base, at Montgomery, Ala. 

The Cuairman. What page in the book ¢ 

General Munpy. D-1, and page 64, line 17. 

[ might mention in some of these projects there are other than depot 
requests. For instance, in this project there is freight and passenger 
terminal. Brookley is in addition to a depot. It is the MATS 
aerial port of embarkation for the south and for the Caribbean. We 
have included it in this manner. The Air Force policy is to get the 
utmost out of all these bases, and in this case MATS and the Air 
Matériel Command are joint tenants of Brookley Air Force Base. 
They are a tenant on the Air Matériel base. 

The Cuamman. And a portion of this appropriation, then, covers 
the necessity of supporting MATS at this base ¢ 

General Munpy. Yes,sir. The freight and passenger terminal for 
that purpose. 

The CHarrMan. I see. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. How many joint depots do you have. then, that the Maté- 
riel Command uses with MATS? Is it your policy asa general matter 
to combine MATS and Matériel Command in the same location wher- 
ever possible? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. If not, why isn’t that your policy ? 

General Munpy. Well, it is our policy, sir. 

Mr. Core. ‘To what extent have you succeeded in carrying out the 
policy ¢ 128 

General Munpy. I believe four of the depots have MATS bases. 
During the war we had a different system in which we had a MATS 
base, a MATS terminal, for depot purposes at each depot and they 
moved freight. In the postwar years MATS was cut down and that 
operation is carried on within the depots themselves. ow MATS 
in its operation today, being much smaller than in the World War, 
is in four of our depots. 

Mr. Corr. Four out of how meny ? 

(Reply off record.) 

Mr. Core. Why weren't you able to combine the MATS with the 
others / 

General Munpy. I don’t understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Why are not all of the matériel depots jointly operated 
with MATS operations ? 

General Munpy. MATS does come in. But where the facility is 
for the use of the depot, I don’t consider that a. MATS facility. 
MATS can operate into these depots. At Sacramento, at Kelly, at 
Tinker, and at Mobile we have large MATS bases for MATS purposes 
other than depot purposes. Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Corr. It may answer it: but I don’t quite understand it. 7 
should think that in all cases 

General Munpy. For example—— 
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Mr. Coie. Since MATS’ mission is to transport the matériel that 
you accumulate and store, I should think that logically they shouid 
be concurrently used in all places. 

General Munpy. At the present time MATS lines do not run be- 
tween all of our depots as they were formerly scheduled because 
MATS does not have this capacity to do that. The MATS bases that 
I am thinking of, at Mobile is an aerial port of embarkation which 
has nothing to do with the Air Matériel Command. At Kelly Field. 
in Texas, for example, they have the Headquarters Continental Divi- 
sion of MATS and they operate some heavy transports out of there 
in the movement of personnel on their transcontinental routes, and 
matériel, and also down to South America. 

Mr. Coxe. Isn’t your base at Mobile for the purpose of giving logis- 
tic support to the Caribbean area ¢ 

General Munpy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cote. And that isthe mission of MATS, is it not ? 

General Munpy. Well, MATS has other missions. 

Mr. Corr. Of course it. has other missions. But the principal 
mission of MATS is to give logistic support to the Caribbean area. 

General Munpy. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. Matériel and personnel ¢ 

General Munpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Coir. Now isn’t it true of your Northeast base, which gives 
logistic support to the North Atlantic area and the European area / 
Does MATS have a post in there / 

General Munpy. The comparable base would be Westover Base, 
Mass. {t isnot ona depot in this instance. 

Mr. Corr. Why not? Just explain to me quickly. I don’t want 
to belabor the pomt. But I can't understand why MATS does not 
have a principal operating point in conjunction with matériel depots. 

General Munpy. The volume of operations and the type of opera- 
tions weren't so related to Middletown that it had to be located on 
Middletown and all the facilities available there. The base at West- 
over was a suitable base in being and is being utilized by MATS. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. Now you say Middletown is too small, you are 
going to have to move it some place else 4 

General Munpy. No, sir: we are not moving Middletown. We 
are keeping everything we have at Middletown. 

The Cuamman. All right, General, before you start off: Are you 
the commanding officer of Air Matériel Command / 

General Munpy. No, sir; ] am the Director of Maintenance, Sup- 
plies, and Services. 

The CHairman. All right. You give the committee the total 
personnel, officers and men, assigned to Air Matériel Command. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir: I have those. 

The Cuatrman. How large an organization in the Air Force is it? 

General Munpy. I have those figures. The present authorized 
strength is (off record). 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Are they very skilled mechanics? What is their 
type of engineering work ? 

General Munpy. For the most part they are skilled. Of course we 
hire unskilled labor. 
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The CuarMan. [ understand. 

General Munpy. For the most part they are the skilled mechanics 
that work on this complex equipment and have the management with- 
in our supply system. 

The Chairman. Now what is the function of the military force / 

General Munpy. The military personnel within AMC are to pro- 
vide the guide of this command in meeting its directives, to keep it 
pointed in a military direction. This total number of military here 
are not for that purpose er The Air Matériel Command has an 
additional function which I did not mention and that is of train- 
ing depot wings for overseas. We cannot hire civilians overseas, so 
we must create the capability of operating depots overseas. And this 
specialized training, actually of being individually trained in the 
training command, comes together and they are given unit training 
and they are processed overseas from the Air Matériel Command. 

The Cuairman. Is any system of cataloging worked out in any of 
your Air Matériel Command whereby for instance the one in Mobile, 
if it wanted certain parts, wouldn't have to go out in the market and 
contract, but could contact Dayton or some other field and parts may 
be stored there? Is there any way you can tell! 

General Munpy. Yes, si 

The Cuainman. Or ie tite can tell? 

General Munpy. We maintain stock balance and consumption re- 
ports on a quarterly basis and we take inventories semiannually. We 
feel we have a complete knowledge of what we have in the system 
and we are capable of distribution to get the fullest out of the—— 

The Cramaan. Then that information is circularized to the other 
DASseS f 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The Ciaimman. So they will know if they are short of certain 
things and another base has a surplus / 

General Munxpy. That is correct, sin 

The Cuamman. And in that way do you save any purchasing of 
some base when another base has sufficient of the quantity on hand? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. I could give you a very quick little 
résumé of the improvements that we have made in the management 
of our depot system in the last 3 vears, sir. Formerly these air-ma- 


tériel areas were « ‘complete gener: ul depots. Today they are not. They 
are specialized in certain items of equipment and they are general 
others. In the air-matériel area function they have charge and sur- 


veillance of all the bases from a matériel point of view. They visit 
these bases and render technical advice and assistance and they furnish 
them with common items. But for the specialized items, that is no 
longer true across the board. We had the United States divided into 
two zones: One, an east zone, and one a west zone. The Mississippi 
River running from New Orleans up to Canada, between Missouri 
and Tlinois, and west of Michigan, is the general dividing line. We 
have two complete systems. In other words, for every item in the 
Air Force system, it is specialized in the east zone and in the west 
zone. That gives us a safety factor against attack. We are pro- 
tected. But it does cut down the distribution and the pipeline that 
it would take to fill several general depots. Each zone is managed 
ona zone basis. For every item it is specialized in supply and main- 
tenance at a zone depot. The zone depot gives you a better know-how 
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for that individual item. It concentrates the bits and pieces in the 
repair. It gives vou enough i oa ables to permit production-line 
methods of repair. In general, it is a much more effici nt system. 

The CnHamman. Thank you. Me I want to clear up one point. 
Now you say there is 143,000 civilian employees now in Air Matériel 
Command ? 

General Munpy. Yes, si 

The CHarrMan. That is necessary to—how long have they been em 
ployed? What I am driving at is: Is it necessary to increase your 
civilian employment now on account of your 95th wing, or is this 
number of civilian employees sufficient to support them / 

General Munpy. No, sir. We have projected for July 1, 1952, a total 
of 166,925 civilians, as opposed to the 143,000 we have now, That is 
an increase of approximately 23,000 proposed in 1952 

The Cratrman, And that will support 

General Munpy. That will support the 95-wing program. 

The CHairnmMan. Your 95-wing program / 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Now, when will you be where you reach your 95 
wing as far as your Matériel Command / 

General Munpy. Our whole program is phased with the build-up 
of the Air Force program and I don’t believe IT can give you a simple 
answer, Sir. 

The CHairman, In other words, what Tam driving at: Will you 
have all these expansions made and your personnel to take care of 
the planes as fast as they come out 4 

General Munpy. Yes, sir, ] think we will keep abreast of the pro- 
oram. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, may Task a question ¢ 

General, are you going to be able to get all of your highly speci: ares ’ 
training personnel without giving them any particular course of 
struction ¢ 

General Munpy. We do the best we can there, sir. Our depots are 
located in communities that can support these depots. That is def- 
initely taken into consideration, with any question for additional con- 
struction as to its capability of support. When we have the work- 
load, we recruit and we get the best that we can. Often it is necessary 
to do training on the job, particularly in specialized equipment. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Exsvon. Now the greater part of your personnel are trained men, 
men who are trained in mechanics or they are trained in other fields 
and not too big a percent is in the administrative field; is that not 
correct ¢ 

General Munpy. I don’t know off hand what percentage of this total 
number are in administrative back-up, but certainly these people are 
to run the facilities, the heat plants and the various things that have 
to be done, the comptroller activities, the personnel activities, the 
civilian fair-practice activities—the various cha, that go into this. 
It is an acceptable percentage. 1 don’t know the exact percentage. 

The CHairmMan. Now let’s take 

Mr. Suort, In line with that Iam sure the Air Force will do every 
thing it can to conserve manpower and utilize this trained, skilled per- 
sonnel to the best advantage, 
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General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHort. We want to avoid some of the mistakes we made in 
World War II. The program then was so vast and we moved at such 
speed, naturally, many mistakes were made. But I am glad to know 
that you are taking steps not only to conserve manpower and utilize 
trained personnel but that you will try to avoid in the future having 
a surplus of spare parts, we will say. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHorr. Or of certain items in one depot where you have an 
acute shortage in others. We witnessed that a great deal not only in 
continental United States but outside continental United States in the 
last war. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Now take the first item. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, on this question of technical personnel, 
I think the record should show that each depot has two functions: 
supply and maintenance. 

General Munpy. Correct, si 

Mr. Kinpay. In your maintenance, of course, you would have a 
great many more mechanics and technical men, whereas in supply it 
is a question of warehousing, shipping, and that sort of thing which 
would be more or less gene ral personnel, trained specifically for stor- 
age and shipping and handling of freight more or less. 

The CHairMan. Now let’s get this straight. 

Mr. Exvsron. Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrman. If there is a crash in a certain area the plane is 
sent to that area, or is sent to some other area / 

General Munpy. A crashed airplane is handled by the nearest base. 
If it is repairable, it is sent to the depot that is nearest to handle that 
airplane, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Munpy. And we are asking for this depot at Lancaster 
on the basis of the increased airplane activity in the Northeast area, 
the offensive fighter planes, the SAC strategic airplanes, and the air- 
planes that are going through there from MATS for the ferry re- 
quirements into the Atlantic countries. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now the base at Mobile—— 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question which I 
think covers the whole field / 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evsron. In arriving at the number of personnel that you are 
going to need, are you basing it on a 40-hour week for those employ- 
ees or for an increased number of hours per week / 

General Munpy. This is a one-shift basis of 40 hours a week, 5 
days. The facilities that we are asking for, that is. However, the 
construction facilities that we are asking for do not equal the total 
workload, but our planning is on the basis of that just described. 

The CHairMan. Go ahead with your page. 

Mr. Ersron. Well, is there any plan afoot to increase the number 
of hours ¢ 

General Munpy. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. From above 404 

General Munpy. The whole program will go to probably a 48- 
hour week and a two-shift basis in the event of mobilization, because 
we have to have that potential to meet the mobilization requirements. 
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If we don’t plan for it now, we will never have it and we will be 
managing the thing as we did in the last war out of 100 fairgrounds 
and it will be very ‘costly. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, do you feel you can build up your 95-group air 
force without the increased number of hours per week that your em- 
ployees are going to be required to work? The soldiers, the men in 
uniform, are . working more than 40 hours a wee mk. 

General Munpy. Sir-—— 

Mr. Exrsron. Your personnel is largely civilian. Now, do you feel 
that you can keep pace with what is going to be required on a 40-hour 
week basis ? 

General Munpy. No, sir. I answered your question on a planning 
basis. Actually, as I mentioned earlier, we are on second- and third 
shift operations even today where the work exists, where the time 
element or the item itself is critical. We have used overtime to a 
large extent to support this Korean operation, in getting aircraft out 
of storage and overseas. 

Mr. Erston. Of course your overtime proposition is a very ex 
pensive thing. 

General Munpy. The matter of overtime, sir, is prescribed, I be- 
lieve, by law. I think the law requires a 40-hour week and to go toa 
48, I believe it is on an overtime basis. 

Mr. Ersron. Yes. I am not criticizing you, because after all that 
is the law. But what I am trying to find out is how much your 
program could be speeded up if the law could be changed so that the 
personnel, the civilian personnel which you will have under your 
command and direction, will be required to work longer than 40 
hours a week ? 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead with your first item. 

Mr. Exstron. I think that is an important matter, Mr. Chairman 
and I would like to have it answered. 

General Munpy. That is a hard question to answer, sir. If we 
could get 48 hours a week across the board it would definitely affect 
our output. On a one-shift basis it will affect it and it would alter 
things; but the second 8 hours is overtime 8 hours. We are not au- 
thorizing it in any way nor is our planning based on it now; but 
the planning is based on such hours in the event of more utilization 
of these facilities to support a larger program. It is our mobilization 
pote ntial, just what you are mentioning, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. This is a permanent field here, at Brookley, is it not, 
General ? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to ask General Myers a question in refer- 
ence to this item 5, on the warehouse with a 10-year life. We are 
considering the dispersal program up here, General. Some of the 
witnesses testified as to the advisability of constructing these tempo- 
rary buildings in such a manner as you would have certain flexibility, 
that is they would put a permanent base on there and you later on 
could convert that into a permanent structure. I was wondering 
whether or not you have given any thought to that particular manner 
of consruction in a base of this nature. 
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(general Myers. As far as the conversion of 10-year life to 25-year 
life, that applies to all of our structures. They will be so built that 
they can be augmented and put on a more permanent basis, if required. 
The reason for building 10-year warehousing on our permanent bases 
is our effort not to overbuild above our June 30, 1950, strength re- 
quirements, if we would have a cut-back—is not to overbuild on 
these bases in permanent const ruction. 

Mr. Bares. You say these 10-year establishments can be augmented 
ip toa period of about 25 vears anyway ¢ 

(reneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That answers my question. 

The Cuamaan. I don’t think the Air Force need disturb itself 
much about a cut-back. The question is running through my mind: 
How much larger should we make it over and above 95 wings? This 
program is so geared up that it won’t be very much trouble to expand 
above 95 wings without very much of an expenditure. Now are there 
any more questions on Brookley / 

Mr. Rivers. I have a question. 

The Crarman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. General, I notice in your presentation you make no 
request for additional land at Brookley for this 11 million. You have 
1,659 acres, all Government-owned. 

General Munpy. I understand that the price of the land is in- 
cluded in the warehouse project. We need it in order to be able to get 
these warehouses in on the existing installation. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute, General. That opens up a very 
serious way of preparing your bill. You have here an item of ware- 
house, 750,000 square feet, at $8 a square foot. You justify that as 
costing $3 million. You mean to tell the committee that in there you 
are going to buy a little land ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Six million. 

The Cuamman. Six million, In there you are going to buy a little 
land’ Now all we want to do: when we read this, we want to know 
whether it is going to be a warehouse, or is It going to be for a ware- 
house and land ¢ 

Colonel Grices. [am Colonel Griggs. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Colonel. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN R. GRIGGS 


Colonel Griccs. There is some vacant land that could be utilized 
for the purpose of building additional warehouses at Brookley Field. 
We contemplate that in the arrangement of the field according to a 
master plan which is being formulated at this time, that it may be 
necessary—we are not quite certain—to acquire a little additional 
land around the installation now, but not very much, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it doesn’t make a bit of difference what it 
Your items must show that the money is going to be spent for what 
the item says in the book. Now I.certainly hone that it doesn’t run 
through other items, that the item says one thing but it includes 
others. You wouldn’t be authorized land there. There is nothing 
in the law in reference to acquiring any land. So if you have to have 
any land, you better put it in the law. Don’t try to take any warehouse 
money and buy some land, because the act will read, “Airfield pave- 
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ments, operational facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, utilities, 
and storage facilities, $11,380,000." We couldn't even interpret that 
operating facilities would justify land after you have broken down 
like you have in this book. So if you have to have any land, we better 
write it in the bill that you have to have some land, instead of making 
you use items for one purpose in the book and actually applying it to 
some other purpose. Now we must not have any kind of doings like 
that. 

Colonel Grigas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement 
that nowhere else in this book is there any item that would come 
near that, because the land that is necessary to be acquired is so stated 
and made a part of the request separately. 

The Cramnman. I see. It is not even stated in the book. If you 
want to buy this land, the committee would say, “Where did you get 
the authority ?” Well, you would Say, “We didn’t have the authority. 
We took a little warehouse money and bought it.” You must not do 
that. We must put the cards on the table. If there isn’t any objec 
tion, we will include the word “land” in that item. 

Mr. Tower. How much land would be involved, Colonel ? 

Colonel Grices. Only a few acres. 

The Cuaimrman. Now let that be thoroughly understood. Because 
we are relying upon each one of these services when they break this 
down to use the money exclusively for that purpose. Then if they 
have to change, they must come back to this committee and tell us 
about these various things. Because the flexibility is not given to buy 
something that is not set out, unless we write it in the bill. Without 
objection, we approve $11,380,000 for this air matériel base. 

Now what is your next ? 

General Munpy. The next item is the Eight Hundred and Sixty- 
second Special Depot, Dayton. It is D-3 in your book and page 64, 
line 20, in the bill. 

The Cuamman. Now Dayton is one of your main places, isn’t it? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cyatrman. And has been established a long time / 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Great experimental work is carried on there / 

General Munpy. This is not Wright Field, sir. This is a specialized 
depot which is one of our—we have two types of de pots. We have the 
Air Matériel area de pot and then under those depots we have strictly 
Su ip ply de ‘pots. This is such a de pot spec ializing in electronics 

The CHairmman. How far is is from Wright Field / 

(reneral Munpy. It is about 12 miles, sir. 

The CHamman. Give the committee briefly what activities of all 
character we have at Dayton. 

General Munpy. The headquarters of the Air Matériel Command 
is there. It formerly controlled research and development. It no 
longer controls research and development, which is still there under 

separate command, The laboratories at Wright Field are called 
the Wright Development Force today. The headquarters of the 
Air Matériel Command has charge of the procurement and the indus 
trial planning and supply and maintenance and services of the Air 
Force. This specialized depot exists as a separate installation. It 
comes in the Air Matériel area of Middletown and as such it is a 
subsupply depot of the Middletown depot. 
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The Cuarman. Well, give it this way: How many different com- 
mands are in Dayton / 

General Munpy. The Air Matériel Command Headquarters, the 
Wright Development Force Headquarters, and the Eight Hundred 
and sixty-second Specialized Depot. 

The Cuamman. There are three different commands at Dayton? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. And this depot is a permanent depot. 
It was turned over from the Signal Corps several years back. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just where it is in Dayton 
or What direction in Dayton? 

General Munpy. Are you familiar with the town of Dayton, sir 

Mr. Evsron. Yes, very familiar. 

General Munpy. It is out of the town toward Cincinnati. The 
street is called Far Hills. 

Mr. Exston. South of Dayton, then? 

General Munpy. South of Dayton, yes, sir, south and slightly east. 

Mr. Exsron. What is the general purpose of the depot? 

General Munpy. [Reply off record. | 

The Cuarrman. Now, how long will—what time will this project 
be finished in authorization of the amount that the budget has allowed 
and only an appropriation of half of it? Will you finish it in 2 years? 
Is this a 2-year program ? 

General Munpy. I would like to refer the finish date to Colonel 
Griggs. 

The Cuairman. Colonel, how long will it take you to finish it 4 

Colonel Griaes. It will be 2 years, sir. 

ae CHairmMaNn. Do you think you can finish all this authorization 

2 years provided here in this 2-year program ¢ 

" ‘olonel Grices. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And your objective is to speed it up and finish all 
this within 2 years’ time? 

Colonel Griaes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Where does Fairfield fit into this picture ¢ 

General Munpy. Fairfield is a town that used to be Osborne and 
Fairborne, and lately has been consolidated into one town. That is 
Fairfield, Ohio. It is just out of the gate of Wright-Patterson. Pat- 
terson used to be a separate installation and so did Wright Field. 
For the economy of the management, they are now Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base under one command. 

Mr. Exsron. Fairfield is the town in which the personnel largely 
lives / 

Gieneral Munpy. Fairfield isthe town; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the committee approves $13,- 
006,000 for the base at Dayton. 

Now the next one is Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y. This is 
a new establishment ; is it not / 

General Munpy. No, sir; it is not a new establishment. It was 
built in World War II. 

The Cuairman. Now, this amount of money that you are asking for, 
is it the same amount that you were talking about or the Air Force 
was talking about when you were transferring it from somewhere 

General Munpy. It is very definitely related to that, sir. 

The Cuairman. How much did you advise the committee then you 
were going to ask to be spent to establish this base / 
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General Munpy. I don’t recall the figures, but I think I can give 
youa quick explanation of Griffiss. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Munpy. Griffiss is a specialized depot. * * * So Grif- 
fiss Air Force Base is utilized by three different activities within the 
Air Force and it is completely utilized. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now briefly tell what you established 
at the Watson Laboratory when you moved Griffiss. 

General Munpy. Maj. Gen. Donald Putt is here from the Research 
and Development Command. 

The Cuatrman. What did you establish down there ? 

General Purr. I didn’t understand the question. 

The Cuarman. What is down at Watson Laboratory, when you 
vacated that area and those activities and transferred them up to 
Rome, N. Y.4 Have you anything down there ? 

General Purr. There is nothing down there utilized by the Air 
Force. The Watson Laboratory area has been taken over by the Fort 
Monmouth laboratories of the Signal Corps. I understand it is com 
pletely utilized by them. 

The CrairmMan. Then the Government is utilizing those facilities? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. By the Signal Corps? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Now without objection, we approve eight—— 

Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question / 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir, Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Tower. I understood that when we were moving Watson Labo- 
ratories one of the reasons that we went to Griffiss was because they 
had approximately $60 million invested in that plant and they had 
all sorts of buildings that could be utilized and good buildings. Look- 
ing at this justification, I see pretty close to $6 million, five million 
nine, for apparently buildings of one description or another, and I 
would like to ask whether most of that construction is being used or 
will be used for the work of the Watson Laboratories! As a matter 
of fact, it looks to me as though most of the items in here are for 
Watson. 

General Munpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Tower. I may be wrong about that. 

General Munpy. The depot item in here has to do with maintenance 
of these supply parts that we have in here. 

Mr. Tower. Of course, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that the figure 
which was given to us at the time they were moving was considerably 
less than that. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Towr. | think General Myers—— 

Secretary McCone. I would like to explain, Mr. Chairman. As 
IL recall that figure was in the order of $314 million. 

Mr. Towr. That is right. 

The Cuamman. That is right. That is about what it was. 

Secretary McConr. At that time you remember we were talking 
about a 68-group air force. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary McCone. And the depot requirements of Griffiss did not 
approach their present proportion. 
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The Cnarrman. Well, we were talking more about a 48-group in 
stead of a 58, because we probably had anchored on a 58. 

Mr. Tower. I think the record will show that either Mr. Brooks 
I am sorry he isn’t here this morning—or someone who went up there, 
came back and said they had huge buildings. 

The CHarrman,. That is right. 

Mr. Tower. And warehouses and could do anything they wanted 
in there. 

The CnatrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary MeConr, We have a requirement for those and also this 
additional, 

The Cramman. Without objection 

Mr. Coxe. What are the three activit ies to be carried out there / 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suorr. The 95 wing will utilize the whole establishment / 

General Munpy. Yes, sir: it is fully utilized. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Coamman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jomnson. Would you tell us briefly what the item 5 is, an 
aerial reconnaissance laboratory ¢ 

(jeneral Munpy. General Putt, T think, can answer that. 

Mr. Jornson, Deseribe it briefly, will you, please 4 

(Oat the record, ) 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the conunittee approves eight 
million—— 

Mr. Towr. Just one other. 

The CrarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tower. 1 would like to ask General Myers this. I see the total 
acreage Is approximately 2.500 there. But how much of that is actu- 
ally used, General ¢ 

General Myers. My recollection is that under this program it will 
be practically completely used. It is not all used now, sir. 

The CHamman. All right, the committee approves $8,693,000 for 
Rome, N. Y. 

Now Oeden. Utah—Hill Air Foree Base, Ogden. Is this at the 
Matériel Command / 

General Munpy. Yes, sir: it is the Ogden Air Matériel area depot 
there, 

The Cratrmman. All right. Without objection, we approve that. 

Mir. JouNnson. [Ts that the one halfway between Ogden and Salt 
Lake, sort of ona slope / 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. It is more than halfway. It is practi- 
cally in Ogden. 

The (CHAIRMAN. The next is the Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Pex., 835.444.000, Where is that in the book / 

General Munpy. D-10 is Kelly, sir. 

The Cuamman. Give the committee briefly what you have down 
there now. 

General Munpy. San Antonio—Kelly Field—is one of our larger 
depots. It operates an air field. It operates extensive maintenance 
facilities, extensive supply storage. The headquarters and certain 
units of MATS are in Kelly Field, in addition. 

The Cuamman. Now, this field is only 3,267 acres. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. - 
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The Cuatrman. How many different Air Force commands operate 
at Kelly Field ? 

General Munpy. Three, I believe, sir: MATS—— 

The CHarrMan. Matériel ? 

General Munpy. Matériel, MATS, and Security. 

The Cramman. And security ? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. There are three there? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. What is the total number of personnel of the three 
commands at San Antonio? 

General Munpy. By far the greater number are the Air Matériel 
Command. I don’t have MATS figures. 

The Cuairnman. How many people of Air Matériel Command are 
there ? 

(Reply off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Now that covers an area that you pointed out on 
the map. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. Kelly is one of our larger depots, sir. 

The Cuamman. And one of your oldest ones / 

General Munpy. One of our oldest ones. 

The CHairman. That is right, exactly. That comes from Loui- 
siana up—— 

General Munpy. Louisiana, Texas, and New Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Without objection, the committee ap- 
proves $35,444,000 for Air Matériel Command at Kelly Field. 

Now Lynn Haven, Panama City, Fla. 

General Munpy. This is fuel storage, sir. 

The CHatrrmMan. Fuel storage for what ? 

General Munpy. For aviation fuel. 

The Cuairmax. Where? On the Gulf side? Panama City is on 
the Gulf / 

Colonel Griaes. Yes sir. 

The CuatrMan. Is it a fuel storage base there now ? 

Colonel Griags. That is right, sir. 

The Cramman. How much have we invested there now? How 
large a fuel storage base is it / 

Colonel Griaas. T will have to get that information. 

The Cuamman. Put that in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


PANAMA Crry Arr Force TANK FARM, FLORIDA 


1. The Air Force by letter to the then War Assets Administration dated April 
23, 1948, advised of Air Force intent to acquire subject installation from that 
Administration for use as a fuel storage installation. We received right of entry 
to this installation on September 10, 1948. 

2. The Munitions Board, by directive to General Services Administration dated 
April 14, 1950, approved the transfer of the custody of this installation from 
the National Industrial Reserve to the Department of the Air Force without 
reimbursement inasmuch as this installation was not salable in place. On the 
same date, the Munitions Board advised the Under Secretary of the Air Yorce 
to complete arrangements for the transfer of this installation. 

3. The Air Force accepted custody of this facility on June 21, 1950, 


The CHatrman. It has been established how long? It is not a 
new establishment ? 
General Myrrs. No, sir. 


870389—-51—No. 39-47 
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Mr. Tower. Just for a fence. 

The CHatrman. Without objection 

Mr. Coxe. Let’s find out. How much have you invested already on 
leased land ¢ 

General Myers. This establishment was taken over from the—it 
is a former Navy installation and transferred to the War Assets Ad- 
ministration as I remember it, and we have it now from that source. 

Mr. Coir. Under lease ? 

General Myers. It has been transferred—we have the right of use 
in there pending the legal action required to enable the other govern- 
mental agency to transfer it to us. 

Mr. Core. It is Government-owned ? 

General Myers. It is Government-owned, but not militarily owned 
at the present time. 

Mr. Coxe. It indicates in your book that it is not Government- 
owned. 

General Myers. It is Government-owned, sir. 

Mr. Core. All right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Itis for fencing. Without objection, we approve it. 

Now, the next one is Air Force Specialized Depot, Memphis, Tenn. : 
Administrative—— 

Mr. Kinpay. That is for fence. 

The Cuatrman. This is for fence, also. Well, without objection, 
we approve that fence. They are a little high-priced fences, but never- 
theless I imagine they are going to be rabbit-proof. 

The next is Maywood, Calif., $107,000. Now, that is for fence. 
Well, seeing all these fences sort of calls to my mind—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHairman. Now, the next one is McClellan, at Sacramento, 
Calif. Where is that in the book? 

Mr. Suorr. D-18. 

General Munpy. This is D-19, sir. 

The Cuatrman. D-19. Let’s see; McClellan Air Force Base. Is 
that an old base ¢ 

General Munpy. Relatively old. It was built, I believe, in the very 
early part of World War Ii—that is, completed. It is one of our 
larger depots. It is one of what we call the three large depots. It is 
charged with the support of a certain area and the overseas shipping 
to the Far East and to Alaska. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, the committee approves that. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask one question. What 
is that railroad spur in there? I thought there was a spur in there 
from Sacramento. I notice it cost $1,700,000, 

Colonel Griacs. That is for the area that is going to house this con- 
struction, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Don’t you ever get the railroads to pay part of those 
spurs? 

Colonel Grices. We do in some of those instances. I don’t think 
we will be able to do it on this one because it is within our reservation. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, item No. 17 shows a salvage area, 8 acres. What 
does that include? 
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General Munpy. That is the salvage yard. We touched on the dis- 
posal of salvaged property previously. A crashed airplane, for ex- 
ample. You bring it in and you retrieve what you can—— 

Mr. Harpy. What I want to find out, General, is this: Why does 
8 acres for salvage storage cost $160,000 ¢ 

General Munpy. I don’t believe I can answer that. 

Mr. Jounson. I can answer that, I think. I have been there. ‘That 
is a group of temporary buildings that houses parts that are taken out 
of broken-down airplanes that they use to repair a similar type oi 
airplane, and part of it is a junk yard with planes that have gone out 
of existence. They junk all the parts of those and sell them as junk. 

Mr. Harpy. $100,000 for buildings to put on there? It doesn’t say 
SO. 
Mr. Jounson. There are several buildings on there. 

Mr. Harpy. There may be on there now, but what I want to know is 
what they propose to do with the $100,000. 

Mr. Jounson. They need another building, I believe. 

Mr. Harpy. They don’t say so. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know. But they have a big place there for 
Junk. 

Colonel Griacs. That is what it is. 

The CHatrMan. Here is 8 acres that are costing $100,000. The 
will have to clear all that when they come up here separately on this. 
We won’t take—— 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, this is the construction of the sal 
vage area. 

Mr. Jounson. There is no land involved. It is right on the coast. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to know what it consists of. 

General Myers. It consists of paving the area. It is in the mud 
now. And putting in the necessary buildings, including bins and 
things of that kind, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if it is paving, that is one thing. If it is build- 
ings, it is something else. If it is buildings, I think the committee 
ought to know what it is. I don’t like to look at an item which says 
salvage area, 8 acres, $160,000. That doesn’t mean a thing to me, 
General. 

General Myers. It is paving that area, and construction. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you for that explanation. 

The Cuairman. Then this item, salvage area, is for paving area 
and construct a building or buildings necessary to put your salvaged 
material in; is that it? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is that correct ? 

General Munpy. And managing the salvage operations; yes sir. 

The CuammMan. What did you say ¢ 

General Munpy. And managing the salvage operation. 

The Cuamman. In other words, it is a storehouse for the salvage 
stuff ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. You certainly haven’t any management funds in this. 

General Munpy. No sir. I say the area is for that purpose. Sal- 
vage operations is a fairly large-sized operation. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But I just want to know what 
this $160,000 represents. If it is building and pavement, why that 
clears it up. 
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The Cuarrman. Without objection, the committee approves $23,- 
835,000. 

The next is San Bernardino, Calif., $6,575. Now, what is that? 
Where is that in the book? . 

General Myers. Pages D-21, 22, and 23, sir—D-21 and 22, sir. 

General Munpy. San Bernardino is an air matériel depot area. It 
serves the western part of the United States there as shown on the 
chart. 

The Cratrman. California; you have two, then? 

General Munpy. Yes sir. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

General Munpy. This is a World War II depot. Some of these 
facilities are for the jet engine overhaul that is an increasing require- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, the committee approves $6,575. 

Olmstead Air Force Base, Lancaster, Pa. Now this is the new 
one you were talking about ? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. This is where we propose to buy addi- 
tional facilities. 

The CHarrman. Now let’s look there. See if that land up there 
is going to cost as much as it does in California. 

Mr. Towe. More. 

The Cuatrman. We know that is the finest farming section in 
America, or as fine a section as there is. You have 3,000 acres. I 
think you are clearly justified from the statement that the general 
made in establishing this base. Because if the base—what is the 
other base name? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Olmsted. 

The Cuairman. If Olmsted had ceased to be possible for expansion, 
in that great area up there we have plenty of skilled mechanics and 
so forth. As far as I am concerned, I think it is the proper thing 
to do because you can have a constant touch with your whole base. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The Crairmman. And you might be able to work out where one 
officer can manage both of them; is that correct ? 

General Munpy. That is the plan, sir. 

The Ciaran. That is your plan? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And his headquarters will be at—— 

General Munpy. Middletown 

The Cuatrman. And about 30 miles to Olmsted ? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And you are saving money by one management 
and you can transfer personnel backward and forward. 


General Munpy. Yes, sir. howls 
The Cyaan. And the personnel can live in that vicinity and 


work at either one. 

(reneral Munpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No question about getting the personnel, is there? 

General Munpy. No, sir. I have been assured that there are plenty 
of people in this area to support the operations. 

Mr. Suorr. Hamilton Watch Co. is established at Lancaster and 
they have many fine technicians there. 
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The CHairman. Without objection, the committee approves the es- 
tablishment of this new base, costing $70,093,000, 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about 
Olmsted. General, you already have about 544 acres there and you 
are acquiring more. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. What is the type of the land that you are acquiring ? 
Isn’t it the finest kind of farm land ¢ 

General Munpy. I believe that is exceptionally good farm land 
at Lancaster; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, did you make a complete survey to determine 
if you couldn’t acquire land in that same general area without destroy- 
ing fine farm land ¢ 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; we made a survey of this entire situa- 
tion. We went over several sites. All this land is valuable land. 
Any area that you select that is suitable for a large airport and for 
clear approaches is extremely valuable land in here, sir. This is a 
very desirable facility. It is the best that I have seen. It will serve 
from now on out in this very important part of the country. I think 
it is absolutely a must with us. 

The CuarrMan. All right, without objection, the committee estab- 
lishes a new base 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. We were going to get an explanation relative to the sale 
of those surplus war materials. Let’s hear it now. 

The Cuaimman. All right. Where is the general who can give that 
information ¢ 

General Munpy. General McDonald, the commanding general of 
Olmsted. 

The CHairman. All right, General, you command this base up 
there ¢ 

General McDonavp. That is right, sir. 

The Crrairnman. Can you answer Mr. Gavin’s question ? 

General McDonaip. You recall after the Korean incident started, 
until the whole situation with respect to salvage and disposal could be 
reassessecl, we stopped all those cperations for quite some time. That 
meant that certain accruals from that operation built up. Recently the 
freeze, if you want to call it that, was lifted on a number of the items. 
They wanted to get those items back into the system by allowing the 
sale of the items. We have started that operation, actually disposing 
of the salvage which we have been holding in our salvage yards. Just 
last week, as a matter of fact, I had my inspector general look into our 
salvage operations. He gave me a report and assured me that we 
were conforming to the regulations and the law in every respect. Does 
that answer your question, sir? ; 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you are conforming to the regulations and laws 
that are set up. But the question I am trying to find out is, say, for 
instance, an item like paint. Certainly, wouldn’t you have some use 
for paint? Unless it had deteriorated and been there for many years, 
wouldn’t you be able to use paint around the base? I presume it is 
regular standardized paint. 

General McDonaLp. We would, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Why would you dispose of an item like that? 
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General McDonap. As you suggest, sir, my assumption is that it 
has deteriorated where it is substandard and would not be worth while 
using. 

The Cuarrman. Then we can understand all that is in this adver- 
tisement referred to by Mr. Gavin is surplus for which there is no 
military need. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman. 

General McDonarp. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. This paint you mentioned, General, as having dete- 
riorated to the point where you had no future use for it. Then why 
does anybody buy it ? 

General McDonaup. I can’t answer that question. 

General Timpertake. Reprocessed, sir, the lead and pigment and 
what not. 

The Cuatrman. Used for just certain purposes. Without objec- 
tion, we approve the base. 

Now the next one is Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga., $20,683,- 
000. Tell the committee what that base is. 

General Munpy. Robins Air Force Base is the air matériel depot 
for the southeast part of the United States and one of our key major 
depots. These are for the reqirements that will need to carry out the 
planned workload that will be assigned to Robins Air Force Base. 

Phe Cuamman. What is the acreage involved there ¢ 

General Munpy. It is 6,069 acres. That is Government-owned. 

The Cuairman. Now I want to state to the committee that this was 
established in World War I and the base was given by the city of 
Macon. They may have acquired some land since, but when it was 
originally established it was given for $1. Now, how many civilian 
employees have you there? 

General Munpy. I believe the present figure is 14,500, sir. 

The Cuarmman. I want to state another thing. This is partly in 
my district and part of it. I have never been there but once in my 
life and didn’t spend more than a half hour then. I was down there 
once with Mr. Symington. Flying down there was enough for me. 
So I have never been back. Without objection, the committee approves 
$20,683,000 for Robins Air Force Base. 

Now, the next item, Mr. McGregor, a Member of the House, sent 
2 note in here and asked that we pass it over until he comes before 
the committee. 

Mr. Smarr. May I say something in that regard, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Carman. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sarr. Mr. McGregor doesn’t know whether he favors or 
opposes this particular item because he doesn’t know what it consists 
of. I think his main fear is that the $13 million, if it were spent in 
| year there, would be an impact upon the community which it could 
not assimilate. I think that summarizes his position. 

The Cuairman. We will give him a chance to be heard. Notify him 
to come back before the committee. Now, the next one is Oklahoma 
City. What kind of base is that ? 

General Munpy. Oklahoma City is also a depot that serves the 
Oklahoma City air matériel area. It is the third of our major depots. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. Without objection, the committee 
approves $8,200,000, Now Topeka. 
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General Munpy. Topeka is a specialized supply depot that comes 
under the Oklahoma City air matériel depot. 

The Cyaan. Without objection, the committee approves that 
item. 

Now your next item is the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, Ohio, $35,436,000. 

General Munpy. That is the headquarters of the Air Matériel Com- 
mand and also the headquarters of the Wright development force, 
which is the laboratories at Wright Field. The Air Matériel Area 
Command does all of the procuring for the Air Force unless other- 
wise assigned by the Munitions Board, and it man: iges its logistics 
system from this location. 

The Crairman. Without objection, the committee approves 
$35,436,000. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarman. That finishes all of your—— 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. Mr. Bates wants to 
ask a question and I want to ask a question. 

Mr. Bares. One general question I would like to ask the general 
here. We are building several new bases because of the lack of flexi- 
bility, the lack of room for expansion at old bases that we built during 
the last war. I wonder if you have taken into consideration the future 
flexibility of the bases you are establishng at this time? Are we going 
to go through the same thing or those who come after us 10 years 
hence, when we probably have atomic-propelled planes or something 
else that may require larger facilities ? 

General Myers. We have certainly tried to take that into consid- 
eration, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it is a pretty important factor. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, every base you have is susceptible of some ex- 
pansion, isn’t it? I mean the new ones that you are developing: 
they have a little elbow room so if they have to expand they could 
expand. 

General Myers. Any new base that we are developing, sir, definitely 
has the expansion capability. 

Mr. JouNnson, Is it your judgment that there is enough room there, 
additional room, so you can expand for any distance you want to go 
to take care of the present situation ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, at any of our new bases that we are estab- 
lishing. 

The Cuarrman. Now—— 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about 
Wright-Patterson. What is your personnel at Wright-Patterson at 
the present time, sir 

General Munpy. I believe it is about 15,000, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. What do you expect to increase it to? 

General Munpy. I don’t know—we can get you the answer. The 
figfiure I gave was for the Air Matériel ¢ ‘ommand. 

“Mr. Exston. I wish you would get me an answer to all of it. Now, 
General, I wanted to ask you another question. Is Wright-Patterson 
also used as a terminal facility for the shipping of jet engines around 
the country, engines that are made down at Lockland, Ohio? 
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General Munpy. No, sir. Wright-Patterson has no depot fune- 
tion today. It has the laboratories there. We get many engines in, 
and the power-plant laboratory utilizes these engines. In addition, 
there is a flight-test activity carried out there because its program 
parallels the laboratory programs. New equipment is tested there. It 
is for that type activity. During World War IT it was a depot. 

Mr. Exston. I had heard that the jet engines were hauled to Day- 
ton and then were shipped from there, which means that there is a 
double transportation item instead of hauling them direct. Do you 
know anything about that ¢ 

General Munpy. During World War II, Wright-Patterson was a 
depot. Today, there is no ‘de pot activity there because of the require- 
ment for other type activities. 


I have been given the figures. The figures are * * * and the 
projected, * * *in the Wright-Patterson area. 


Mr. Exston. Now, how are these jet i then hauled from 
Lockland around the country to the airplane factories for installation? 

General Munpy. When they are service engines procured for the 
service, they are shipped from the place of manufacture direct if they 
are needed direct, or direct into the depot in transit to where they 
are to be used. 

Mr. Exston. Are they rail shipments or shipped by air? 

General Munpy. I don’t believe I could answer that for all ship- 
ments, sir. I think it probably varies. 

Mr. Exstron. Can you get that information for me with respect to 
the jet-engine plant at Lockland? I have had some inquiries about 
it, and in fact statements made that there is a tremendous transpor- 
tation charge. They are hauled away and then they are loaded. There 
is double loading. 

General Munpy. I can assure you we are very conscious of traffic 
rates and in-transit rates and that we take the fullest advantage of 
them. Within my office, we have a traffic director who is an expert in 
such matters. Now I believe that your informant is probably talking 
of a very limited operation from Lockland into the Wright-Patterson 
area for test purposes, rather than on a big scale. 

Mr. Evsron. Well, can you get the information for me? If you 
can, I will appreciate it. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows. ) 

3. There are instances in which jet engines have been shipped from the General 
Electric plant at Lockland, Ohio, which presently has an Air Force contract for 
manufacturing jet engines to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base and reshipped to 
a destination in another part of the United States. These engines are not pres- 
ently available in sufficient quantities to satisfy the United States Air Force 
demand, and in certain instances they were air-shipped from Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base in order to satisfy an emergency requirement. An example of 
this recently occured when a highly Classified experiment was being conducted 
at Muroc Air Force Base, and in order to continue in the least practicable time 
it became necessary to air-ship an engine from the Lockland General Electric 
plant to Muroe via Wright-Patterson Air Force Base facilities. This is only 
done in Cases where the emergency is of sufficient importance to warrant such 
an air shipment. 


The Cuatrman. Now, without objection, the committee will take a 
recess until 8 o’clock tonight. We will try to finish up with all of these 
items. Now, you don’t want to take up, on line 25, this item of 13 
million dollars now, General, do you ¢ 
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General Myers. No, sir. We prefer not to. 

The Cuamman. Eight o’clock, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McConr. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 8 p.m. the same day.) 


EVENING SESSION 


The CuHatrmMan. Now let the committee come to order. This is a 
continuation of the executive session on H. R. 4524. Anyone in the 
room who is not here in connection with this bill? We will have to 
respectfully request you to retire back to the committee offices. 

Now, when we recessed we had finished all of the items in the bill! 
in regard to matériel, except one item which Mr. McGregor, of Ohio, 
had sent a note in asking that we pass Shelby, on page 66 of the bill— 
Shelby Air Force, Shelby, Ohio. They already have an activity there. 
This is an expansion of it. Mr. McGregor just left the office, and he 
filed a statement which I will put in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT By Hon. J. HArry McGrecor, a REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE NSYTATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity and the consideration given me 
to appear before your committee relative to the contemplated expansion of a 
project known as the Eight Hundred and Thirty-first Specialized Air Force Depot 
in Shelby, Ohio. This proposal is included in the request of the over-all public- 
works program recommended by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Light Hundred and Thirty-first Depot 1s located at Shelby, Ohio. At pres- 
ent it has approximately 2,000,000 square feet of warehouse space and is consid- 
ered a master depot for the Air Force. It now constitutes approximately 371 
acres, and the original cost of the project was $6,700,000, The increase asked is 
for * * * anestimated cost of $13,237,000. 

Upon receipt of the first notice for increasing this project, I contacted Secretary 
Marshall and asked to be informed of the need for this expansion. I received 
this information on July 12. 

Prior to that date, however, on July 6, I visited the depot in the company of 
the staff officers and others and made a thorough tour of the project. 1 then 
held a public meeting in the high school at Shelby to learn what the impact 
would be on the community if this expansion was allowed. The mayor of Shelby 
was among those present at this meeting, as well as representatives of various 
industries in that community, members of the school board, fire department, 
police department, hospital board, unemployment agency, and representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Shelby and Mansfield, as well as members and 
officers of various farm groups in the area. These folks concurred in a statement 
I made to Secretary Marshall that if this project was essential to the defense 
effort we had no objections whatever. IT simply wanted to collect all the informa 
tion possible to make certain this vast expenditure was necessary. 

Upon my return to Washington, upon the suggestion of the committee, I had 
several telephone conversations as well as personal interviews in my office on 
two occasions with high officials of the Air Force who appeared before your 
committee in behalf of the project. I do not have the detailed information 
(possibly this committee does) to definitely substantiate the need of this ex- 
pansion. I recognize, without question, if we increase our Air Force group as 
has been suggested, additional warehouse facilities will be needed. I am cer- 
tain this committee has gone into this extensively, and I have been informed 
by those with whom I have conferred that an appropriation will be requested 
for only one-half of this authorization. This will mean the impact upon our 
community of Shelby will be extended over 2, 3, or 4 years. 

My investigation proved there is a manpower shortage in the Shelby area, 
but I have been told by Air Force officials that a greater percent of female labor 
will be used, which will lessen the impact of the male labor required. 

In my opinion, this greatly lessens the dangerous situation which might 
develop in the economy of this community. It has been shown to me that the 
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increased personuel that will be necessary for this project expansion will not 
much more than equal the peak load of the depot during World War ITI. I do 
not believe that this expansion will justify this area being designated as a 
critical area, at least for the time being, and should your committee find that 
this over-all expansion, as requested by the Secretary of Defense, is necessary, 
I believe that it would be to the interest of our economy if these expansions 
would be made where installations are already established which would cer- 
tainly save us money as far as expansions of local community facilities are 
concerned. 

I do question the feasibility of the enormous purchases that are being made 
which forces expansions of the various projects, but I recognize that when 
the purchases are made it is good business for us to see that the products pur- 
chased are adequately taken care of and those in our armed services be given 
promptly that which they need. 

So, if I may, Mr. Chairman, summarize my statement, I depend upon the 
efforts of this excellent committee to determine whether or not the over-all 
program as recommended by the Secretary of Defense is necessary, and I am 
glad to submit to your committee the results of my own personal investigation 
relative to the impact of the project on the Shelby community. 

Again, I want to say I appreciate the opportunity of being allowed to make 
this investigation to satisfy my own mind, and I am submitting to you this 
report relative to the effect that it might have on our community of Shelby, Ohio. 

The CHarrMan. Where is General Mundy? 

Colonel Grices. General Mundy left, sir. 

General Myers. General Mundy left, sir. Colonel Griggs is here, 
sir. 
The Cuamrman. Now, Colonel, briefly tell us about this Shelby 
plant. 

Mr. Kiutpay. Where is it in the book? 

The Cuarrman. It is on page 66 of the bill. Where are you in the 
book # 

Three million dollars has been spent there. 

(Off the record.) 

General Myers. Section D-29, sir, of the book. 

The CuHarmman. D-29. 

General Myers. Page 66 of the bill, sir. 

The Cuairman. D-29 in the book. They have 344 acres of land 
there now. 

(Off the record.) 

They have 2,000,000 square feet there, and they propose to increase 
that by 1,500,000 square feet. Now, how long has that depot been 
established there, Coloniel ? 

Colonel Grices. Since the early part of World War IJ, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Since World War II? 

Colonel Griaes. Since the early part of World War II, sir. 

The CHarrkMAn. Since World War IT? 

Colonel Grices. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And what is the character of the warehouse? I 
mean by that, what do you store there? 

Colonel Griccs. We store a number of Air Force classes. I will 
give you a detail of them, if you so desire. 

The Cuarrman. And it is a part of your 





Colonel Grices. Part of the depot system. 

The CuatrrMan. Part of your Matériel Command located there? 

Colonel Griecs. That is right, sir. It is under the jurisdiction of 
the control depot at Middletown, Pa., in the eastern zone. It carries 
aircraft parts for Curtiss-Wright, Bell, Aeronica, Piper, and Taylor- 
craft; glider parts; rubber materials such as cordage extrusions, 
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fittings, gaskets, hose, tubings, and so forth; rubber casings, tires and 
inner tubes, all types; commercial electrical equipment and supplies; 
military uniforms and footwear both male and female; hand tools, 
non-powered ; special tools and equipment. 

It goes on down, sir. There are many items. 

The CuarMan. Well, that gives the committee a pretty good ide: 
about the capacity of the depot there. 

Mr. Cotz. Was there an airfield at this depot? 

Colonel Grices. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Just a warehouse? 

Colonel Griaes. It has no flying activities. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is Mr. McGregor opposed to it ? 

The Cuarrman. Oh, no. He is in favor of it. He wanted to in- 
vestigate it himself. He filed a statement here that he supports it. 
He was apprehensive, what effect this expansion would have upon 

Mr. SHorr. The impact on their economy. 

The Cuairrman. Impact on their economy. He went out and in- 
vestigated it. He is satisfied. I have read his statement and am put- 
ting his statement in the record. Without objection, the committee 
approves $13,237,000 for Shelby (Ohio) Air Base at that designated 
point. 

Now that finishes the Air Matériel Command. 

Now what command do you want to take up now, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

General Myers. I would like to take up, sir, the research, develop- 
ment and test activity, including the Air Proving Ground and the 
Special Weapons Command. General Putt. 

The Carman. Now let’s see. What command is this now? 

General Myers. This is the Research, Development and Test, sir. 

General Putr. On page 67, line 9, in the bill. 

The Cuamrman. That is right. Research, Development and Test 
Facilities. All right, now make some general statement. Where are 
you in the book? 

General Purr. Yes, sir; we will be in section F in the green book, 
Research, Development and Test Facilities. 

The Cuarrman, All right, now, General, give us some information 
as a background as to the research that you are carrying on. 





STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DONALD L. PUTT, DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General Purr. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here that I would 
like to read 

The Cuatrrman, All right, go ahead and give it. 

General Purr. Which I think will help the committee in their 
review of this section of the bill. 

The effectiveness of the combat forces of the Air Force is the product 
of the quantity of weapons and the quality of those weapons. 

Research, development, and test determines the quality of our air 
weapons. The results of our research and development effort will be 
no better than the tools, facilities, and people which are provided to 
carry out the research, development, and test function. 

Many of the statements made by Secretary Finletter regarding the 
unsatisfactory condition of the Air Force base structure applies to the 
research, development, and test installations within the Air Force. 
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With few exceptions, our research and development installations 
are on bases originally constructed for some other purposes. Many 
of these facilities are of temporary World War II construction. 

The Air Force does not attempt to construct all of the facilities 
required for its research and development programs. Only the mini 
mum required to meet its responsibilities for the research and develop. 
ment function are provided from public funds. Maximum reliance 

s placed on the existing and planned facilities of industry, colleges 
al universities, research foundations, the Army, Navy, NACA, 
Bureau of Standards, and other Government agencies. 

Facilities are required by the Air Force: 

First, to evaluate and test the weapons and equipment which are 
developed by industry and elsewhere to insure that the equipment so 
de ‘veloped meets the require ments of the contract and the per formance 
specifications, and to insure that the equipment so developed will per- 
form the military function or mission for which it was intended. 

Secondly, Air Force facilities are required to conduct preliminary 
investigations and research on new ideas to check feasibility and appli- 
cability to military use and to determine whether or not a requirement 
exists for the weapon or equipment which might result from the devel- 
opment of the idea. At this same time, sufficient date must be obtained 
by research and investigation to establish specifications for the new 
equipment prior to the execution of the contract with an outside agency 
for the completed development. 

Thirdly, facilities are required for research and development in areas 
for which no other industry or Government facilities exist. 

Fourthly, it is necessary in special cases for the Air Force to provide 
facilities having unique requirements to be available to contractors 
for use in connection with development of military weapons. Facili- 
ties are thus provided when they are so large and expensive that in- 
dustry itself could not finance them nor could the Government pro- 
vide them for separate contractors requiring such facilities: At other 
times facilities must be sent i: to take advantage of unique topog- 
raphy such as the dry lake bed at Edwards Air Force Base for develop- 
ment testing of experimental aircraft, or because of requirements for 
isolation due to noise or personnel havards such as Long Range Prov- 
ing Ground for the long-range development testing of guided missiles. 

The over-all plan for AF research, development, and test installa- 
tions include one research center, three development centers, five test 
centers and a headquarters 4 ‘or the Air Research and Development 
Command which controls the operation of these installations. 

Our requests for facilities generally fall into four classes: 

First, modifications or additions to existing facilities to increase 
their utilization or provide for increased workload or activity in such 
facilities. 

Second, new construction to replace converted temporary con- 
struction which does not fulfill the requirements for research, develop- 
ment and test work. 

Third, new facilities required to engage in new fields of engineering 
and science which now have military application to AF operations. 

Fourth, facilities required to support base and technical operations. 

We are asking in this bill authorization for construction on research, 
development and test bases in the amount of $124,141,000 as shown 
in section F of the Green Book. Of this amount, $96,781,000 is for 
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research, development, test, and related supporting facilities. The 
difference between these two figures represents facilities located on 
research, development and test ‘installations, but in support of other 
Air Force functions, such as air defense and training. In addition, 
authorization has been requested for $17,779,000 for research, deve slop- 
ment, and test facilities on installations other than those listed in 
section F of the Green Book—such as the ones that were taken up 
this morning at Wright Field and at Griffiss Air Force Base—making 
a total authorization request for research, development, test and 
related supporting facilities of $114,560,000. This amount is 3.2 per- 
cent of the total requested authorization. 

The Cuamman. What percent? 

General Purr. 3.2, sir. 

These facilities have been subjected to the same six reviews stated 
by Under Secretary McCone and in addition, have been examined by 
the Research and Development Board. The amount requested here 
represents 42 percent of the original total requirement as submitted 
by the operating activities. The geographical distribution of these 
centers are as shown on this map. 

(Discussion of map off record.) 

The Cuoamman. How many in all? 

General Purr. That makes nine in all. 

I have shown on the map here one additional small facility that we 
have on the top of Mount Washington, which is one item in the bill 
in which we are requesting a small additional authorization. 

The Charman. How many new stations are you asking for, over 
What is in existence today 4 

General Purr. The headquarters of the Research and Development 
Command and—although the activity in the Boston area is not new, 
we are asking now for authorization to establish this center adjacent 
to the Hansom Air Force Base in Bedford. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is that operated in connection with any educational 
institution, or is it independent ¢ 

General Purr. It is independent to the extent that it would be an 
Air Force-owned facility. It is primarily—it is placed there because 
it is in the center of this scientific area and much benefit will be 
obtained from the close coordination, communication and exchange of 
ideas between all of the universities located there-—MIT, Harvard. 
Brown—— 

Mr. Kinpay. But it has no affiliation with any one of them / 

General Purr. With the exception of one of the—or a wing, the 
Air Defense Laboratory, which is one of the items in here, which 
presently will be staffed and operated by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. Suorr. But, General, you go all the way from New York down 
to Florida out to California and back ¢ 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. So it covers the whole continental United States / 

General Purr. Practically, and all of these are located to take ad- 
vantage of particular features, that is such as power, electrical power 
here [indicating], brain power here, a dry lake bed out here which 
has saved us millions of dollars, Holloman, a desolate desert area 
where we can shoot missiles without damaging any private property, 
and Eglin Field for its ranges. 
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Mr. Suort. You take the swing around. 

General Purr. We take the swing around. 

Mr. Cotr. What happened to your plans to consolidate the Bed- 
ford activity with the research activity in northern New Jersey and 
move them all up to Griffiss ? 

General Purr. If you will recall, sir, the committee which studied 
this in great 

Mr. Cotz. What committee are you speaking of? 

General Purr. A 

Mr. Cotz. A congressional committee. 

General Purr. Yes, sir, headed by Mr. Brooks, studied this. I 
think you will recall that it was decided that the Research Center 
located here would remain. 

Mr. Corr. No; I don’t think you should place that responsibility 
on that subcommittee. 

General Purr. No, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Because that subcommittee investigated the practica- 
bility, advisability of moving out of New Jersey into Griffiss. It did 
not pass upon the advisability or necessity of allowing the research 
activity to remain at Bedford. 

General Purr. Well, we think that this is the proper solution 
because—— 

Mr. Core. But at one time you thought otherwise ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cote. And something happened to change your opinion. I 
don’t like to see you lay that responsibility on Mr. Brooks’ sub- 
committee. 

General Purr. I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Harpy. Actually, if the gentleman would yield, I think that 
proposition about transferring from Cambridge, Mass., down to Rome, 
N. Y., was disposed of long before the proposition of transferring 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. Cote. Which should be a lesson to every Member of Congress, 
to the effect that if any activity in your district is threatened with 
removal, if you make a loud enough noise and approach the right 
people you might be successful in having it retained. You don’t need 
to answer that. 

Mr. Gavin. No, no. 

Mr. Suort. No, no. 

Mr. Gavin. You are not right there. 

Mr. Coir. Please—— 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Several years ago I was sent out to Muroc Lake—— 

Mr. Suorr. A little louder. 

Mr. Jonnson. Several years ago I was sent out by the chairman to 
Muroe Lake, which is now Edwards Air Force Base, to look into the 
land problems and the housing problems. Has the land that we want 
there, the hundreds of thousands of acres, been acquired or is it in 
shape where we are going to acquire it ? 

General Purr. Mr. Johnson, your committee has authorized the 
purchase of all the land that we ask for and need. However, the 
amount of funds required to purchase that land have not been appro- 
priated. So there is still land which has not actually been purchased. 




















Mr. Jounson. The reason I ask that is that people were gradually 
moving in there. 

General Purr. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. Including an outfit that was taking out mud for oil 
drilling, with the idea they could hold up the Government when they 
got around to buying their property. How far have they gotten, 
do you know, in the acquisition of these acres, thousands of acres 
which are necessary for the proper development of that Air Force 
base ? 

General Purr. I have that information here, sir. I can go into 
detail on that, or wait until we get to the station. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s wait until we get to that, Mr. Johnson. Now 
let me clear this up. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

The CHatrMANn. You said in your research and development pro- 
gram you are asking for an authorization of $124 million in all; is 
that correct ? 

General Purr. That is the total covered by section F of this book. 

The CHatrman. And that is about 3 percent, you say ? 

General Purr. Three and two-tenths percent. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

General Purr. Actually. 

The CHairman. All right. 

General Purr. Total for 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. The research laboratory and facilities that you now 
have at Philadelphia, will they be moved up to Bedford? You didn’t 
make mention of it. 

General Purr. That must be Navy that you are referring to. 

Mr. Gavin. What ? 

General Purr. We have no facilities in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gavin. Oh. 

General Purr. That is Navy. 

Mr. Smarr. Army quartermaster. 

General Purr. Army Quartermaster has some there, too, yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan,. Let’s clear up this point 

Mr. Gavin. Just a minute. Isn’t the Army going to put up a re- 
search laboratory right in that immediate vicinity, too? 

General Purr. I believe you are referring to a Quartermaster re- 
search laboratory. 

Mr. Gavin. Army Quartermaster research, that is right. 

General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Then you are going to have two research laboratories 
in there, is that right, one for the Air Force and one for the Army ? 

General Purr. But doing entirely different work, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I see. 

General Purr. Entirely different work. 

Mr. Gavin. They couldn't coordinate those facilities and make one 
research laboratory with all the various programs centered in one 
spot, rather than develop two within a short radius, all for use of the 
scientific brains that they have up in that immediate vicinity? Was 
any thought given by the Air Force to such a combination ? 
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General Purr. Well, we give thought to that and that is one of the 
very major points that the research and development board looks into 
when they approve our programs, as to whether there can be any com- 
bination of facilities or installations. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now let me ask this: Is there any joint 
use on the part of the Navy or the Army with the Air Force in any 
weapons that are being in your research and development consid- 
eration ¢ 

General Purr. Yes sir. 

The CHairman. Now where? In any one of those places are you 
carrying out any joint activities? 

General Purr, Yes sir. At Patrick Air Force Base for the testing 
of long-range guided missiles, this is operated by the Air Force, but 
it is for the joint use of all three services: Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The same is true of Holloman Air Force Base. 

Mr. Suorr. And you are agreed on it, aren't you? 

Greneral Purr. Oh, yes sir. 

At the Edwards Air Force Base, both the Air Force, Navy, Ord- 
nance Department, industry and NACA, all use that base. 

At Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, we do a considerable amount 
of test work, particularly in propellers for the Navy, and other work. 

At Kirtland Air Force Base, in the development testing of atomic 
weapons, there is joint use of that facility by the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

The CuarrMan. That is very commendable. 

Mr. Snorr. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the general a question or two? 

The CHairMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cour. General, you said this program had been examined by 
the research and development board. Does that mean that the Board 
has approved it / 

General Purr. The Board has approved it for authorization; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Coie. In the earlier part of your statement you indicated that 
air power was the product of two factors. Would you repeat, again ¢ 

General Purr. The product of quality and quantity. 

Mr. Coxe. It isn’t quite as simple as that, is it? Air power needs 
something else besides good airplanes and lots of them. It isn’t quite 
as simple an equation as that. 

(ieneral Purr. That isright. It is not a true arithmetical formula. 

Mr. Core. You indicated the mission of the air research was to 
maintain superiority in aviation over our potential enemies. 

General Purr. Correct. 

Mr. Coir. I want to inquire in what fields of aviation have our 
potential enemies achieved superiority over us, so far as you know 4 

General Purr. I know of none, sir, where they have actually 
achieved superiority to the best of our knowledge. We think that 
they are awfully close in some areas. 

Mr. Suorr. That is the safe way. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, Col. Johnny Meyers, 
who used to be with us, just returned from Korea wheré he was in com- 
mand of a fighter group. I have heard him express himself as to 
what he found there. I think it would be well for the committee to 
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hear him, especially the importance of research and development in 
face of what the enemy does. 

The CrarmmMan. I think that is highly important. Right in this 
connection, we might develop a little information on this. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

The CuairMan. That is the purpose of this research and develop- 
ment, that you are asking this $124 million. 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman,. It is to enable you to continue research and devel- 
opment, to give to this country the very best in weapons humanly 
possible to bring about. 

General Purr. That is correct. 

The Cuatmrman. Now let’s read the items—— 

Mr. Corr. 1 hadn't quite finished, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Oh, pardon me, Mr. Cole. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Now let me ask you: Have you any information as 
to any large bombers, as to the type that Russia is building, a six- 
engine bomber? This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CiatrmMan. In reference to research and development, have you 
the best brains and talent that the Air Force can get and the country 
has engaged in this work ¢ 

General Purr. Yes sir, we do the very best we can to get the best tal- 
ent available. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s see what you are doing. Take the Bedford 
Research Center—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask a question first. 

The Crairman. Mr. Rivers, go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Along the same line that the chairman has explored 
this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrMan. Now Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn't it a fact that every airplane is a combination of 
certain characteristics which are useful in warfare / 

General Purr. Yes sir. 

Mr. JouNnson. Now I want to ask this off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. The superiority of our fliers has been a great equa- 
tion in this box score that you referred to a moment ago, has it not é 

(reneral Purr. Oh—— 

Mr. Sasscer. One of the bigger factors. 

General Purr. Yes, sir, a great factor. 

Mr. Sasscer. Just two brief questions on the chart: How many 
of those fields, those installations, do you have runways, and at how 
many not necessary to have runways on / 

General Purr. All of those centers have runways associated with 
them, with the exception of the headquarters research and develop 
ment command. 

Mr. Sasscer. Are the runways necessary in all of them 4 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sasscer. Other than for transportation ? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Take the first one now: Bedfard Re- 
search Center, Bedford, Mass., $17,970,000, page 67, and F-1, 2, and 3 
in the book. Without objection—now I think this: A great deal of 
our weapons is going to depend on the research and since they are 
using them jointly and trying to economize—there is going to be large 
sums of money here that will never turn out anything, but it is a 
matter that must be done. Without objection, we approve Bedford 
for $17,970,000. 

Mr. Suorr. That is just as far as you can go without getting into the 
sea, isn’t it? 

General Purr. Not quite. 

Mr. Suorr. Almost ? 

General Purr. Almost, yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right, take your next one, Mount Washington, 
N. H. That is up in the clouds. One is in the sea and one is in the 
clouds. 

Mr. Suort. That is it. 

The CHarrMan. All right, without objection, we approve $223,000 
there. 

Mr. Barres. All good country. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Now, the next one, Cornell Laboratory, 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Research, development and test facilities, $1,500,000. 
We approve that, without objection. 

Mr. Suortr. Wait a minute. 

General Purr. Page F-8. 

Mr. Suorr. That could, couldn’t it, General, intercept within that 
area or are over the North Pole? 

General Purr. The—— 

Mr. Suorr. It expands that far [indicating]. I mean if they could 
intercept 

The CuAirman. This is research. 

Mr. Suorr. Excuse me. 

The CHarrman. Now let me get this. In a great many of these 
institutions that you are establishing research, you use the facilities of 
the universities and the university laboratory also / 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, can you give the committee—I think we ought 
to go back to that. What university is connected now with Bedford 
and if any of this money is going to be spent for the facilities of the 
university ¢ 

General Purr. In the case of Bedford, sir, there are no funds being 
spent for the university. 

The Cnamman. All right. Now what about the one at Mount 
Washington / 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, but you are near Harvard and Yale. 

Gieneial Purr. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. And M. 1. 'T. and all these others. 

The Cramman. He is going to use them, but he is not going to 
spend any money there. 

Mr. Snort. No. 

General Purr. No. 
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The Cuamman. What about Cornell? Is Cornell mixed in that, 
Cornell University / 

General Purr. Let me explain this one. This Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory was initially established by the Curtiss-Wright Co., an 
industrial organization. It was later given to Cornell University. 

The Cratrman. That is right. 

General Purr. It operates as a nonprofit organization and almost 
all of their facility is used in the support of Navy and Air Force 
and industry programs in support of our military development. 

The Cuamman. Well, it so happens, does it not, that some of your 
money for research and development goes to various universities 
who are engaged in the same work ¢ 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

The Cratmman. Exactly. You help them along because you are 
utilizing their facilities? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. But Cornell University you might explain is at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and not at Buffalo. 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. I beg your pardon. Don’t you know where Cornell 
University is? It is not in Syracuse. 

The CHairman. The next one is Edwards Air Base, Muroc, Calif. 

Mr. Snort. Ithaca. 

Mr. Exstron. Mr. Chairman, before you get to that, I would like 
to ask the general how many wind tunnels we have. 

General Purr. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Extsron. Now, I have heard it said that there are some dupli- 
cations in that the Navy or the Army or the Air Force have identical 
wind tunnels; is that correct / 

General Purr. That is correct to this extent, in that there are wind 
tunnels in services which have similar characteristics. However, 
those do not fully duplicate each other as long as they are all required 
to handle the workload. 

Mr. Exsron. You feel the workload is so heavy that you need all 
of these wind tunnels, nowithstanding the fact that there may be 
some duplications between the Navy and the Air Force, for example / 

General Purr. That is correct. And this subject was studied very 
intensively by General McNarney’s management committee here some 
months ago to insure that we needed all the tunnels that we now have. 
The conclusions of their committee were that we had to have every 
one that was then in existence or being planned for construction. 

The CHairmMan. Now take your next one, out at Muroe, Calif. 

Mr. Sasscrr. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. I want to ask a ques- 
tion. You said a moment ago that the Army and the Navy were using 
your facilities. 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Is the same thing true in reverse, where you are using 
the facilities of those services, such as White Oak and Hopkins Lab- 
oratory working under the Navy ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sasscrr. You are using both of them and similar institutions 
throughout the country ? 
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General Purr. Yes, sir. Wherever they have facilities of character- 
istics that we need and we don’t have, why we use it. 

Mr. Suort. There is a free interchange of information ? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, we approve Cornell. 

The next one is Muroc, Calif. I want to say this for the benefit of 
the committee. Mr. Johnson was requested to make an investigation. 
He made an investigation and wrote a magnificent report and filed it 
here with the committee. We are all familiar with the work that is 
going on there, from the statement that the general just made. With- 
out objection, we approve $31,000,000-—— 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a brief inquiry. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question more ? 

Will you please explain item E-3, the big hangar? We have a big 
hangar out there now, a tremendous hangar. What is that? It is on 
page F-10, K-3. 

General Purr. That is a large aircraft and modification hangar. 
I don’t know how recently you were out there, Mr. Johnson, but we 
are still doing work on experimental aircraft with delicate flight-test 
instruments in them out in the open in blowing sand and dust. I was 
out there very recently in the midst of a sandstorm where some people 
were working on a guided missile that we were using this natural 
lake bed and the inside of the hangar, one of these wooden temporary 
hangars, was just completely filled with the dust and these people were 
trying to adjust their delicate equipment and instruments. So we 
need additional hangar space for industry and the Air Force and the 
Navy to work on their aircraft inside. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman—— 

General Purr. Protected from the dust and the wind. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bates. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. Of course, that is one of the advantages of having 
to come back before the committee. We will try to hold them down. 
Of course, you can’t always hold them down. Five-percenters will get 
in and everyone else will get in. Without objection, we will ap- 
prove - 

Mr. Suorr. Wait a minute. You put your finger on the sore spot, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suorr. You put your finger on the sore spot. I dare say that 
every member of this committee has received communications and 
people talk to him personally wanting to know where they are going 
to be located, what can they do. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. They want to go out and buy and make a huge profit. 

The Cuarrman,. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. I am getting tired of being gouged, myself, Mr. Chair- 
Dian. 

The CramMan. Soam I. 

Mr. Suorr. I think our chief duty here is to see we are not gouged. 

The Cuairnman. That is the very reason—— 

Mr. Suorr. I think it is reasonable. I think it is fair. This has 
heen explained to me. I see now. That is under public law. If that 
is what it takes to get this and if they need it, why I will yield. 


i 
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The Cyatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t know what the legal technicality involved in 
this particular proposition might be, but if it isa question of deposit, 
I should think that somebody should give some consideration—it is 
not, you say / 

General Myers. Sir, as has been explained to me—I am not a 
lawyer, but I deal with the Corps of Engineers who have the legal 
talent, sir. They explained to me that they must deposit what is re 
quired by the court and in order for them to file a condemnation suit 
the Government must have the funds on hand. They must show that 
they have the funds to satisfy a condemnation suit, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Then you can do that on a leased basis, as well, with 
the option to buy 4 

General Myers. We can lease, sit 

Mr. Bares. It seems to me we ought to have some sort of revolving 
fund. If this thing is going to cost you $3 million just because of 
lack of funds at a particular time, a revolving fund would probably 
be the answer to it. 

The Cuamman. The only safeguard we have—and that isn’t much 
safeguard—that the Department has is to come back in here again 
and tell this committee about all of this land. We will either say 
whether we think we are being gouged or being held up, and we will 
try to pass on it again. I venture to say there will be more con- 
demnation proceedings than have been in a long time, because they 
are not going to be able to negotiate. Then when vou condemn, the 
local jury always, invariably rules against the Government in favor 
of the person at home. 

Mr. Barres. That is the reason—— 

The CuHatrMan. You have all those things. So when you have to 
have anything, you have to pay a high price if there is much demand 
for it 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, that is the reason I made that point. 
Now I would like to get the comment from the general as regards a 
revolving fund and see whether that is the solution to the proble m. 

General Myers. Sir, I personally think that has a great deal of 
merit. 

Mr. Bares. I want vou to give some thought to it. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman that was 3 years ag 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. may I ask a question / 

Mr. Jounson. Everything that has happened has come about because 
they didn’t file a suit. 

Mr. Gavrx. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Do the property owners retain the mineral rights, or 
do we? P 

General Myers. That, of course, is for determination in each case. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, a determination in each case. Now wait a minute. 

Suppose we acquire the property and suddenly there is a field 
discovered in the immediate area and they want to move in with 
a lot of drilling rigs and derricks on the property that you might 
be trying to use as an air base. I just wondered what consideration 
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has been given to that particular phase of the situation, whether you 
are going to acquire the mineral rights in the purchase of the prop- 
erty, or whether the property owners are going to sell you the land 
and still retain the valuable parts in the mineral rights. 

General Myers. I think, Mr. Gavin, that you understand in all cases 
where valuable mineral rights exist and are known to exist, the court 
would not cede us those mineral rights in acquisition. 

The CuHairman. Allright. We got all the information about Muroc. 
Without objection, we approve $31,441,000. 

Now the next is Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. We had two or 
three different hearings on different phases of it. The total amount 
is $45 million, of which $15,011,000 is for some other command. 
Seven million is for another command, including the engineering 
battalion. 

Now, I want to say this, Mr. Secretary: While I am not going to 
raise much objection about this engineering battalion—I think it is 
highly necessary for you to have it—I can’t see why you can’t do all 
of the recruiting yourself and establish your own engineering battalion 
from the very beginning without going through the Army, unless it 
is that you are not qualified or set up to give them the training. If 
you can give them the training, why then you just as well take them 
yourself and train them. But if you can train them better with the 
Corps of Engineers or the Army engineer facilities, it would be all 
right. This is a Seabee for the Air Force. You have to have them, 
We must have them abroad in every place. But the only question that 
has worried me a little bit was how you got them. The Air Force is 
a separate, independent organization. I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
recruit all your people for your own service that is necessary, with- 
out borrowing them fromthe Army. Because they are charged against 
you and not the Army. 

Now one question: Have you the facilities to train them? If you 
have, you ought to do it yourself. If not, let the Army train them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cnarrman. About $23 million of the $45 million at Eglin 
Field goes for other commands. How much of the $45,549,000 is “for 
research, development and facilities ? 

General Purr. $22,649,000. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now, that breaks it down and that is 
the way it is set up—22 what ? 

General Purr. $22,649,000. 

The CuHairman. Without objection, the committee approves that 
item. 

Now take your next one—— 

Mr. Suorr. Except, Mr. Chairman—— 

General Purr. Mr. Chairman, in view of the discussion on hand, 
under Eglin Air Force Base, item L—7, on page F-15, where it says 
armament test. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suorr. But, Mr. Chairman, right at that point. Now the one 
big argument—let’s not lose sight of the forest because of the trees— 
for unification was to cut expenses, wasn’t it? You don’t know about 
that as well as we do. The one big argument for unification was that 
we were going to cut expenses. I am wondering if the Army could 
train these fellows—of course, the Air Force was a part of the Army 
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in World War II. Now, we separated them. Instead of saving 
money, we are really spending more money. I don’t hesitate to say 
here that Mr. Cole, to my left, was the one man who had the insight or 
foresight and the intestinal fortitude and courage to oppose us on 
this. The chairman and my pe we fought for unification in the hope 
of cutting expenses. But we are not cutting expenses. We are add- 
ing to expenses. We are pat a separate division in all of these 
agencies, which is adding to our expense. Some day Mr. Cole is going 
to throw that back in our teeth on the floor of the House and I am 
going to blush, as well as the chairman, I hope. He hasn’t lost his 
capacity to blush a little. And your testimony right here has given 
great weight to his argument. 

The Cuairman. Well, of course 

Mr. Harpy. I think he is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, I mean it. Glad that we have a Virginian over 
here agreeing with us. 

The Cuairman. Our colleague is hitting the nail on the head all 
down the line. He would make the thing more forcible if I tell him 
some things. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, let the record indicate that Mr. Cole was 
not the only member of this committee who opposed that. 

The CHairman. That is right. Without objection—now let’s go 
on. What page is this? 

General Purr. Alamogordo, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Without objection, $6,147,000 for that 
base. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about 
this. Alamogordo is where they fired the first atomic bomb. Now 
if you are going to have any more explosions of this character, I don't 
see how you do it on 5,919 acres. 

General Purr. This Alamogordo was the closest city to site of the 
first bomb explosion, but space is big out there and this particular base 
is not near where the site of the first bomb was. 

Mr. Exrsron. That is what I wanted to ask you. Then in addition 
to this base, you have a big testing ground somewhere nearby / 

General Purr. Well, that is, the Atomic Energy Commission has. 

Mr. Exsron. Is that: under the Commission ? 

General Purr. That is correct. We do not have that. 

The Cramman. All right, take your next item: Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., $8,540,000. Without objection, we approve that item. 

The next one is the headquarters, research, in Baltimore, Md., 
$5,771,000. Without objection, we approve that item. 

The next is various locations: research, development, and test facili- 
ties, $7,000,000. Now tell us about that. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that ? 

Mr. Exvsron. On what page? We passed about 10 pages here. 

Mr. Jonnson. We passed some of them. How about the Patrick 
Air Force Base? 

The CHamMan. Well, the general made such a magnificent pres- 
entation, telling the whole background and all of this, that it just 
merely a breakdown of the fine presentation in his opening statement, 
that I didn’t think—— 

Mr. Gavin. You missed item No. 30, Mr. Chairman, Patrick Air 
Force Base, at Cocoa, Fla. 
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General Purr. We are requesting no authorization for Patrick Air 
Force Base. 

The Cuarmman. I am reading the bill. Now what is the various 
locations: Research, deve ‘lopme nt, and facilities, $7,000,000 4 

General Myers. That is another one of those deficiency items, sir, 
that we would like to cover all at one time. 

The Cuaiman. Now, we are going to talk about that a good deal 
tomorrow. Now we have too many, in both the Army and the Navy, 
little windfalls. We have to have a bill as much specifically as we can. 
We are going to give leeway on certain things as we did in the Army 
and did in the N: WV where facilities might be destroyed or burned 
down. But just a blanket authorization to go out and do certain 
thines— 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, this is a deficiency item to supply 
additional authorization due to increased cost over our second sup- 
plemental bill. We have, as you know, sir, several items here which 
| would like to cover after we finish. 

The Cuamman. Then, this $7,000,000 is just the beginning of what 
the increased cost of these bills is going to be? This is to comply with 
some bill we already passed. 

General Myers. Yes, sit 

The CHAIRMAN. Ww he re we set the money out. 

General Myers. Yes, s! 

The Cratmrman. And “a found out the increased cost has run it up. 
It is just seven million now? I certainly hope it won’t be more than 
S7 million. 

General Myrrs. No, sir: it is more than that. sir. I would lke to 
explain that later, if I may, or at this time take the whole item, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right, explain that later. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have some information 
about this headquarters command item. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Coir. Which IT understand is a new site and new activity to be 
located in Baltimore. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where does it say Baltimore ? 

The Crairman. He said on the map yonder Baltimore. 

Mr. Price. In the bill it says Baltimore. 

General Purr. It is—— 

Mr. Coie. It is a new site and new activity, isn’t it? 

General Purr. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. Where is it being done now ? 

General Purr. Where is it being done? Presently it is a command 
that is being formed and organized and is in the position of practically 
having no home. At the moment, we have some leased space in down- 
town Baltimore, which your chairman approved our getting, and it 
is only adequate as a very interim, se quarters, until we can 
establish a command headquarters for them. ‘This will be a permanent 
command organization within the Air Force and there are the people 
who will actually control the field operations of all of these test and 
development. centers. 

Mr. Cour. Is all of this activity going to be located on the land you 
are going to acquire ¢ 

General Purr. That is correct ; yes—that is correct. 
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Mr. Corr. You are going to put up a barracks and office building 

and library and mess and so forth? 

General Purr. That 1s correct. 

Mr. Coxe. All on this (off record) ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Coie. Has the site been chosen ? 

General Purr. There is a site survey board looking at several— 
well, at many sites now, and we actually have quite a number of offers 
of free land for the location of this headquarters. 

Mr. Cote. Well, then, why do you put in an item 
land you are going to get free / 

General Purr. At the time this book was prepared, sir, we did not 
know what the land situation was going to be. 

Mr. Coir. If you are sure e nough of the situation now to know that 
the land is going to be donated, you don’t have any objection to strik- 
ing out this amount for land / 

General Purr. We do not know for certain. 

Mr. Cote. You had several offers made of areas that apparently 
are suitable. 

General Purr. Well, these are under negotiation and we certainly 
are not going to spend any money, if we don’t have to, for land. 

Mr. Coie. Very well. Then I will move to strike out the item for 
land. 

The Cuatrman. How much is the item in the bill? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Price. You don’t have any absolute guaranty you are going 
to get the land. 

The Cuamman. Oh, yes, we will get it. 

General Purr. No, sir; we don’t have a grant. 

The Cuatrman. How much less was it? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, they don’t have any guaranty they are 
going to get the land donated. 

Mr. Coie. The General has said they have had several offers of land 
without cost to the Government. Now I assume that those offers were 
of land on which the Air Force had indicated acceptability. 

General Purr. No, I don’t think we would say that we had indi- 
cated acceptability. 

The CHarman. Well, we are in this position. If you can’t get the 
land, we are still in session here and you can get an authorization to 
get the land. Go over there and try to get the land. How much is 
that amount, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman—— 

General Purr. Mr. Chairman, we have to have authority to acquire 
this land. 

Mr. Coir. You have it in the legislation. 

Mr. Snort. Did they say they were going to give this land to you? 

Mr. Core. That is right. 

Mr. Srorr. Did they tell you they were going to give this land to 
you, to get this valuable base? Did they say they were going to give 
it to you? 

General Purr. They didn’t tell me this personally, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suort. Well, who did they tell. 

General Purr. To the site-selection board, who is working on it. 


. for the 
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Mr. Suort. They said they would give it to you? 

General Purr. I don’t know whether 

Mr. Suorr. Now, you want to pay them (off the record.) 

General Purr. We don’t want to pay them anything if we can get it 
for nothing. 

Mr. Suortr. Who told you you could get it for nothing or for $1 
a year! 

General Purr. The 

The Cuatrman. The item would read—— 

Mr. Suorr. Now wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. TI want to know. 
Mr. Cole here has raised an objection. Are you going to get it for 
$1 a year or for nothing, or are you going to have to pay. 

General Purr. We do not 

Mr. Suorr. That is more than I can ever earn. 

General Purr. We do not know for certain. 

Mr. SHorr. Well, we should know for certain before we pass things. 
We must know. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The CHamman. Now we all understand that. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. General, you no doubt have a very good reason for 
wanting this as a separate installation. The other day we were 
considering a rather sizeable installation in this same area, in the 
Baltimore area. Now, is there any reason why this activity couldn’t be 
carried on at that same installation that we were considering the other 
day, and if it could be done wouldn’t you be eliminating a lot of these 
items like the security fence and office space, library space and mess 
hall facilities and things of that kind’ Wouldn't you eliminate a 
lot of those things if you could carry them on together? Is there 
anything inconsistent about these two functions that make it im- 
possible for them to occupy the same installation ? 

General Purr. To the best of my knowledge, we would still have 
to acquire land even in the vicinity of the installation which I think 
you are referring to. 

Mr. Exston. Friendship. 

General Purr. Frie ndship : that is right. This is one of the sites 
which is under consideration. 

Mr. Suorr. But you were promised you will be given that land ? 

Mr. Etsron. Now let me finish. In other words, you are consider- 
ing getting land adjacent to Friendship ¢ 

General Purr. That is correct, yes sir, because we want to be able 
to use those runways and what-not for the people that are coming in 
and out of this command headquarters. 

Mr. Euston. Well, it would be highly advisable, wouldn’t it be al- 
most necessary, that you have this installation adjoining Friendship ? 
Wouldn't you save a lot of money? 

General Purr. In the near vicinity. [am not sure how much money 
we would save, but we certainly want to take advantage of everything 
we can, Sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will vield, that is right 
along the line of some of the things that have been disturbing me 
about the whole field. You have a lot of items that would not be 
necessary if it were combined with some installation. 
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Mr. Exsron. That is the point I am making. You have quite a 
lot of acres at Friendship, haven’t you? 

General Myers. No, sir; we have a report that we promised the 
committee, but at the present time we do not own any land at Friend- 
ship, sir. 

Mr. Extsron. Well, you have it under lease or at least you know you 
are going to get it. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; we have a promise for it, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And as I understand it, a great many of these things 
don’t require a lot of space. You put up a barracks or a library 
space. Now here you have an item in here for sewage disposal. If you 
located on the Friendship site, you wouldn’t have a sewage-disposal 
problem of $150,000 because you already have sewage disposal there. 
You have electric service, $200,000. You wouldn't have to have that. 
Perhaps some additional cost, but certainly not $200,000. A heating 
and a boiler plant, $150,000. Certainly the same plant could be made 
to serve both installations. And an access road, $120,000, You could 
use the same road to get up there. Now, it seems to me these are items 
that are all surplus and unnecessary. 

Secretary McConr. Mr. Chairman, the site committee has the loca- 
tion of this headquarters at the Friendship base under active con- 
sideration, but has not reached a final decision on it as yet. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, may I ask—— 

Mr. Suorr. Why do you ask us, then, for a definite amount when 
you yourself do not know? You have it under consideration. You 
have tentative agreements. You come and ask us to vote your money 
and our money when you don’t know yourself definitely what your 
specific requirements are. Do you think that that is wise legislation / 

Mr. Exsron. Well, let me ask you: What are the objections to 
Friendship? Are there any, using Friendship site? 

General Purr. Well—— 

General Myrrs. May I try to answer that, sir?) As General Putt 
has said, one of the sites that has been considered is a location near 
Friendship and the present time we are studying several locations 
adjacent to the airfield, both in conjunction—adj cent to the facil- 
ities of MATS there and separated from it. I think there are cer 
tain advantages in separating this from that location. But as vou 
say, 1f we could combine them we would make a saving in utilities, 
certainly. I don’t believe we would make savings in any of the other 
items. But in these utility items and the access roads, savings can 
be made. This project is in the planning stage. We are planning it 
at the present time, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. Well, stop right there now. You reached the plan- 
ning stage. 

General Myers. And we are not asking—— 

The CHairman. You wouldn’t be justified in making any author- 
ization until you finish your plans. So I suggest to vou, Mr. See- 
retary—— 

General Myers. It would—— 

The Crarrman. In view of the question raised by Mr. Short, Mr. 
Cole, Mr. Elston, and others, I suggest that we strike this item out 
for the time being until you definitely make up your mind as to 
whether or not you want to use Friendship facilities or get it be- 
yond a planning stage. If you could find one or two places whereby 
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you could use the facilities at that base instead of establishing new, 
it would strengthen us a great deal in the debate on the floor of the 
House because we could point with pride to it. If you haven't 
reached anything but a planning stage—it doesn’t mean that we 
won't agree with you later on, but get your plans formulated, get 
them up, but don’t ask us to legislate just strictly on what is in the 
planning stage. On all these items you have gone further than the 
planning stage and definitely made up your plans and this is what 
you want. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHairMan. One minute, Mr. Hardy. At the very outset I said 
to you—this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Timpertake. Could I explain what we mean by planning 
in that connection, sir? 

The Cratirman. Well, that means you have something in your 
mind but you haven’t formulated it ? 

General Timpertake. No, sir. There is all kind of plans. There 
is the preliminary plan of siting it. Then there is the business of 
laying it out, master-planning it and actually putting the buildings 
on a lay-out. Then the third stage is getting the actual construction 
drawings all set for each building, for each establishment, so that 
when money becomes available next year we will be able to put the 
thing out on invitation. 

The CnairMan. All right. Have you looked into the facilities of 
Friendship to see whether or not you could utilize any of that with- 
out establishing this new place / 

General TimperLake. We have a report from the land acquisition 
or lease at Friendship? 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now the question was raised by Mr. 
Elston, that you can use the facilities at Friendship such as the 
sewerage system and that. This is not a very large place, this head- 
quarters, 

General Trupertake. No, sir, it is not a very large area. 

The Cuamman. How large is Friendship? Give us a little pic- 
ture on Friendship. 

General Myers. Our requirements, sir, for the MATS activity is 
525 acres for Friendship. 

The Cuairman,. That is for Friendship? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman, And we have provided that, haven't we ¢ 

General Myers. Well, sir, you requested a report on that. We are 
prepared to give it, sir. 

The CrairmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. General, you are doing very well, but God knows no 
one would charge you with being immodest or asking too little. You 
always have to ask for more than you ever expect to get. But it is 
all right, General Myers. 

The Cratrman. What planning stage has this reached? Has it 
been definitely determined from a survey and examination of the 
facilities there that this is the only place you can put it ¢ 

General Purr. In the area of Baltimore? 

The CrarrMan. Yes. 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. Does it have to go in the area of Baltimore? 

General Purr. We think so, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why? 

General Purr. Because of the various factors that are involved in 
a coordination of our research and development with the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, the Research and Development Board, all lo- 
cated in this area and with the Headquarters of the United States Air 
Force. 

Mr. Snort. Because of proximity, it would really be cheaper in the 
long run? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. You have to bear in mind that you have to coordinate 
within the Air Force all the way over to Muroe. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, I think this has been confused now. 
They use the word “Baltimore.” But this is in the county, some 25 
miles away from the city, is it not? I mean, you are talking about 
Friendship. Friendship is considerably this side of the city of 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Harpy. It is south of the city of Baltimore. 

The CHairman. Well, here is what worries me always in regard to 
research and development. We have just heard the general as he 
started off telling about what kind of planes are being developed. 
We will probably hear more of that. We don’t want by any act of 
ours to preclude this Government from having just the very best 
facilities for research and development. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

The Cratrman. If we are going to err, I would far rather err on 
the side of research and development than on the other side. Because 
there are great problems confronting these gentlemen. ‘They have 
done a magnificent research job in this country up to date. You are 
going to waste money. You have to waste it. But let’s don’t be 
picayunish about these things, on research and development, because 
it is research and development that has made America what it is. 

Mr. Evsron. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think the matter should be 
delayed, either. I do think, though, that we ought to get a report 
from General Myers on Friendship and find out—it probably wouldn’t 
take you very long to find out—if you can acquire these additional 
acres at Friendship and find out whether or not you can use all these 
facilities. It won't take you long to find out. 

The CHatrman. Let’s pass it over for the night and try to get some- 
thing before we finish this bill for information of the committee. 
So we will pass over the Baltimore headquarters for the night. 

Now, what is your next command 

General Purr. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but I think there is a 
correction necessary in the bill on the climatic project laboratory, 
Mount Washington, which is page 67, line 14. I note in some of the 
supporting data here that included in this $225,000 is the acquisition 
of a small amount of land. 

The Catan. Put in the bill for acquisition of land. Let the 
report show it. 

Now, what is the next command ? 

General Myers. The next item, sir, is “Communications.” 

The CuatrmMan. Now let’s see. Wait 1 minute, now 

General Myers. No. 
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The CHamman. It is 9:30. Now where is “Communications” in 
the bill? 

General Trmper_ake. It is on page 67, line 7, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Page what? 

General TrmperLake. Page 67, line 7. 

The CHarrman. Oh, yes; “Communication and navigational aids 
facilities, various locations, $5,830,000.” Just one item? Now who is 
in charge of that’ Let’s dispose of this and then we will take a recess. 

General Myers. Major Singer, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead. Shut the door. Who is in 
charge of communication and navigational facilities ? 

General Myers. Major Singer. 

Major Stncer. Major Singer, sir, Directorate of Communications. 

The CHarrman,. All right, now. Major, go right ahead and tell 
the committee—give a background of communication and navigational 
aid facilities. 

Major Sincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the authorization 
request now before you for consideration covers communications and 
navigational aids both in the zone of intertior and overseas commands 
under the direction of Headquarters, United States Air Force. This 
program has been fully coordinated with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and approved by the Air Coordinating Committee. 

In order for the Air Force to attain all-weather operating capa- 
bility, it is essential that the new and improved navigational aids 
proposed here be installed at the earliest practicable date. This pro- 
gram was initiated in fiscal year 1948. Each year thereafter, as the 
equipments are delivered, the Air Force has requested authorization to 
provide the necessary construction. The majority of the request is 
for navigational aids which includes items such as the famous GCA, 
airport surveillance radar, and instrument landing system. 

In the overseas area, the Air Force is requesting * * *, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major Sincer. The first item is on page E-2 of the book—— 

The CuairnmMan. Now wait one minute, Colonel. 

Major Singer. E-2 of the book, and line 7 of the bill. It is page 
67 of the bill. 

The Cuairnman. Wait one minute. Now E-2. Allright. Now let’s 
see: Ground control and approach facilities, 

Mr. Suorr. It is all new. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Jonnson. Five stations at $65,000 a station. 

Major Sincer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Here are your stations. Nevada, California, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, is that correct ? 

Major Sincer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. $325,000. All right. 

Now take your next station. 

Major Sincer. The next item is on page 67, line 7, at page E-3. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Major Singer. That is for the “Air Force surveillance radar facili- 
ties.” at 10 stations listed in the book. 

The Cramman. These are radar stations, are they ? 
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Major Singer. These are air navigational aid radar stations, sir. 
They are not to be confused with the air defense system. This is for 
control of aircraft within the boundaries of the field. 

Mr. Bares. This is GCA. 

Major Sincer. This is in conjunction with GCA. 

The next item—— 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

Major Sincer. E-4. “Instrument landing system,” four at the 
bases listed on page E-+: March, Nellis—— 

The CuatrMan. That is right. Now take your next one. 

Mr. Barres. What is the difference in all of these things 7 

Mr. JouNson. Explain that instrument landing system. 

Major Stncer. Well, the instrument landing system is the navi 
gational aid that is used to bring the aircraft into a beam and direct 
them into the field. Once they are within the boundaries of the field. 
then they are picked up by the ground control approach or the GCA 
and then landed by radio communication. 

Mr. Suorr. Thank God for that. I have landed on a few. 

Mr. Gaviyx. Thank God, twice. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now the next item, $2,415,000 for 32 
stations; is that correct / 

Major SinGer. 105 stations, sir. 

Mr. Etsron. Some on the next page. 

The Cuarmman. On the next page / 

Major Stncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Thirty-two of them. 

The CHatrMan,. $2,415,000. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, let me ask you, sir: How long have 
you been developing this ¢ 

Major Sincer. Well, most of these items were under development 
during World War Il. For instance, the GCA was used for the 
first time in the latter part of World War Il. Since that time 
have been improving upon that development. 

Mr. Suorr. The last 2 or 3 years you made marked improvement / 

Major Stncer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Right at the present time you don’t pay any attentio: 
to weather, do you ¢ 

Major Stncer. Yes, we do pay attention to the weather, but this 
helps us pay attention. 

Mr. Exsron. As far as getting In. 

Mr. Jonnson, Let me ask you: Have you ever had a mishap in 
coming in on GCA ¢ 

Major Stncer Not due to the fault of GCA. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let me ask you this one question—— 

Mr. Suort. Marvelous. You have done a marvelous job. 

The Cuamman. In writing up the report, when we disc ‘uss com- 
munication and navigation aid facilities, various locations, $5,830,000, 
is there any objection to putting in the report, if we dec ide to do so, 
these bases that you have enumerated in the blue book ? 

Major S1ncer. No; with one exception, Mr. Chairman. 

(Exception off the record. ) 

The Cramman. Of course we will do that. 

Mr. Snorr. Mr. Chairman, I think this is one of the most impor 
tant and we got more for our money in this than anything. 
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The Cratrman. We may not put it in the book, but somebody may 
want some information on the floor. Because it is a hard matter to 
get a lump item in unless you make some kind of explanation. 

Mr. Suorr. He has it all down, there. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, the committee approves $5,830,- 
000. Thank you— 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement on that, 
sir? 

The Cuatrrman. Yes. 

General Myers. There is $1,750,000 of that $5,830,000 that is again 
a deficiency item on communications. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Myers. Which I will explain later, sir. 

The CHarmman. All right. 

Mr. Brooxs. When we were up at Watson Laboratory, you were 
working on a system then of approach. Is this an outgrowth of that? 
Could this be that or is that something else / 

Major Stncer. This is part of the improvement of the old system 
that you saw at Watson Lab. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, that finishes everything until we 
get down to title 4, does it not ? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we still have one section overseas, 
that ison page K-2. It starts on page K-2. 

The Cuarrman. What page of the bill! 

General Myers. Page 72 of the bill, line 19. 

The CuarrMan. Page 72 of the bill? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CrairmMan. Overseas? 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes; various locations. Now is it, on page 72, 
line 6 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonmnson. K-2. 

General Myers. Line 19, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Oh, line 19, that is right ; $9,702,000 ? 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnairman. Well— 

Mr. Eston. Those are all classified, aren’t they ? 

The Cnamman. That is right. Without objection, the committee 
approves that. 

General Myers. There is $2 million of deficiency items in that, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now that finishes with the communications, doesn’t it / 

(Jeneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

We have the Headquarters Command, sir, and some miscellaneous 
items yet, Air Force items. 

The Cnarman. Let’s don't take any more items up tonight. We 
are all tired from a long day’s work. We will only have 1 hour tomor- 
row. The House meets at 11 o’clock tomorrow. But we are making 
good progress. I suggest, Mr. Secretary, have the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense up here tomorrow. What do you think, 
Mr. Smart? Can we get to him? 
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Mr. Smarr. I don’t think you can, Mr. Chairman, with only 1 hour. 
You have a good many of these various items to cover. 

The Cuairrman. All right. 

Mr. SMART. And you have three or four specific sites to consider. 

The CuatrmMan. Bring back your personnel that you need for these 
other items. We will take a recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 
We will have to go to the floor at 11 to vote down the Cooley amend 


ment. 
(Whereupon, at 9:45 p. m., the committee adjourned to recon 


vene at LO a.m... Tuesday, July 17, 1951.) 








MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1951 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, ti eer Be 

The committee met at 10 a.m. Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Now. let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of an executive session. Please shut the doors 
now. Anyone in the committee room not connected with the depart- 
ment will have to leave. All right. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in reading my bill 1 see that we passed over 
\ndrews Field. Why did we pass over Andrews Field, on page 40 
of the bill?) Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, Md. 

Now, what was the reason, General, why we passed that over / 

General Myers. That is the one we would lke to take up at this 
time. 

The Cuarrman. Allright, take up Andrews Field. 

General Myers. Headquarters Command. 


STATEMENT BY COL. W. T. KEMP, HEADQUARTERS COMMAND. 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Colonel Kempe. Various items of construction included for the 
Headquarters Command is confined to Andrews Air Force Base. 
There is no land acquisition involved. It is listed under section B 

The ChatrMan. Now, what page in the book ¢ 

Colonel Kemp. Sir? 

The CnarkMan. What page in the book ¢ 

Colonel Kemp. Section b-9, page 10 

The CuarrMan. Of what / 

Colonel Kemp. Section B. 

The CHarrman. All right, B. 

Colonel Kemp. Pages 9,10, and 11. 

The CuatrMan. Andrews Field. 

Colonel Kempe. This is broken down in three parts: One for the 
normal expansion in the 95-wing program for Andrews Base itself; 
secondly 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

The Cuatrmman,. Tell the committee what Andrews Field is. What 
military developments have you at Andrews Field / 

Colonel Kemp. Andrews Field is located in Prince Georges County. 
Mad., approximately 10 miles southeast from the National Capital, 
and is accessible via Maryland State Highways Route 4 and 5 and the 


(16905) 
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Suitland Parkway. The area is about 250 feet above sea level, gen 
erally higher than surrounding territory. It covers 4,448 acres. This 
base was successively under command of the military district of 
Washington, First Air Force, Continental Air Force, later called 
Strategic Air Command, Military Air Transport Command, and 
Headquarters Command. 

The base was originally constructed as a fighter command station 
for the defense of Washington. The MATS headquarters building 
was constructed for the use of Strategic Air Command at that time, 
and was completed on November 15, 1946. This construction included 
the administration buildings, auditorium, post exchange, officers club, 
bachelor officers’ quarters, visiting officers’ quarters, central heating 
plant, and sewage-treatment plant. 

Military Air Transport Service occupied this building as its head 
quarters on December 1, 1948, and has been there since. On April 1, 
1949, this base was transferred to the headquarters command, under 
whose control it is now, and MATS continued occupancy on a tenant 
basis in the headquarters building they have at the present time. 

Suitland Hall, Md., is also an adjunct—we eall it an adjunct even 
though it is 10 miles away and it is only barracks housing for airmen 
who work for the MATS headquarters. The Suitland Hall was trans 
ferred to Andrews Air Force Base—— 

The CHarrMan. Can you tell the committee what is the investment 
we have at Andrews Field now 4 

Colonel Kemp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The total investment. 

Colonel Kemp. Initial cost through fiscal year 1949 1s $34,553,297. 

The Cuamnman. All right. Now, how many different commands 
are at Andrews Field? 

Colonel Kemp. Three, sir: Headquarters Command—it belongs 
to the Headquarters Command. It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Headquarters Command; MATS; and then ADC, Air Defense 
Command [off record |. 

The CuatrmMan. Then there are three different air commands con 
solidated which use Andrews Field ? 

Colonel Kemp. That is night. 

The Cratnman. And we have spent already some S44 million 
there / 

Colonel Kemp. That is right, sir. 

The CuairmMan. You have sufficient lind there / 

Colonel Kemer. Right, sir. 

Phe CuarMan. You are not making—and it is a permanent es- 
tablishment / 

Colonel Kemp. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. The major portion of your buildings there now are 
what type of construction / 

Colonel Kemp. Temporary construction, sir. 

The CramMman. And this program is to make it a 25-vear con- 
struction program ? 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir; it don’t say that. 

Mr. Storr. Yes, it does. 
Mr. Rivers. Oh, ves. 
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Colonel Kemp. The proposed construction is 25-vear. 1 thought 
you said the construction that was there now is mostly permanent, 
which it isn’t. 

The CuatrMan. Well, this is for making it a 25-vear construction 2 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Colonel Kemp. That is correct, sir. 

The CirarrmMan. Is there any questions by any members of the com 
mittee in regard to Andrews Field / 

Mr. Kinpay. What is the Headquarters Command 4 

Colonel Kemp. Headquarters Command Is a servicing agency for 
the Air Force in the Washington area. We have Bolling Field. An 
drews Field, that part of the Air Force that is located at National 
Airport, and then located also at Arlington Farms, which is a Navy 
and Army installation, but we have access to certain barracks and 
facilities there for housing, 

Mr. Kinpay. What is the significance of the name. Headquarters 
Command’ It it an adjunct of headquarters of the Air Force / 

Colonel Kear. Not necessarily. The name could have been just 
as easily the Washington Service Command, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Kinpay. Then it more or less conforms to the Army’s Military 
District of Washington / 

Colonel Kemp. It is on the same level as the Potomac Naval Com- 
mand forthe Navy and Military District of Washington for the Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you throughout your service a command 
known as Headquarters Command ¢ 

Colonel Kemp. Only since we became autonomous as an Air Force, 


(r}| 
if 


sir. 
The Chairman. Well, you do, then, have what is known as the 
Command and give it the name Headquarters Command 4 

Colonel Kemp. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, in that Headquarters Command how many 
officers and enlisted men would vou have billeted out there under this 
Headquarters Command 4 

Colonel Kemp. Under the Headquarters Command—just a second, 
Sir, I have the fieures. | Reply off record. | 

Mr. Ravers. That is in addition to the other commands 4 

Colonel Kemp. No, sir. that is including the whole thing, all the 
commands. 

Mr. Rivers. And as Mr. Kilday says, they service Washington for 
parades and everything. 

Colonel Kemp. For parades, ceremonies, flying, and everything else 
that we have in the Washington area, plus Bolling jos in that, too. 

The Ciamuan. Without objection, the committee— 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I just wonder if there is going to be any change in the 
function of Andrews in regard to MATS now that they are consider- 
ing Friendship / 

Colonel Kemp. No, sir. this is for MATS headquarters. I under 
stand Friendship is for the Atlantic Division, if I am not mistaken. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, the committee approves $16,- 
541,000 for Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Spring, Md. 

Now, go to the next one. I suggest to you we take up on page 
now let’s clean the bill up. 





LOS 
(;eneral Myers. We have severa 
ahi. 
The Charman. That is rig 
The first one appears on page 
Walt. 
(;eneral Myers. I havea list of the 
The CuarrMan. Wait 1 minute. 
lvight, where is your first one 
(reneral Myers. I suggest, sir, t 
Various, the so called shell housing, 
of bill 


lil 





it. 
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The Cuatrman. No, let’s don’t do 


he 


Ss 
|] miscellaneous items, Mr. Chair 


Now let’s take the first one now. 
no, that is Andrews Field. Now 


he 
Ait 


re, sir, if 
Now let me get them in my book. 


*Thh 
we take from this chart under 
vhich appears on page 69, line 5 


that way, ¢ reneral. Page 57 of 


your bill: Airfield pavement, storage, dispensary facilities, com 
unication and navigational aid, air field lighting facilities, $25, 
" (PCCW), 

(general Myers. That is part t deticiency request, sir. We have 
deficiency requests listed on pages 57 of the bill. 64. 66. 67. 68. and three 
tenis on page 72 of the bill, that are ered in the construction book 

various sections: Section B, eve 24 100, D-39, E-9, F-36 

The Cuatmman. Well, wait minute, General. We have to do a 

ttle bit better than that. Parcs for that observation, but we 
ant understand it that way. 

General Myers. All right,si 

The Cuatrman. We are a lit il iiderstanding. We hav 
o do it ina slow method. Now let’s turn page 57 of your bill. We 

ive toexplain this on the floor Hous 

(seneral Myers. Yes,.sir. 

Phe CrarrmMan. Here is a eads: “Various locations 2” 
Phere is what it says 

(reneral Myers. Well, may Tmakea pg | statement about it 7 

The Cuamwan. All right. make a general statement about various 
ocations on page 57 in the bill \nd where is it in the book now / 

(general Myers. This inthe book, sir, is ge B-246. 

Che Cuamnuan. B? 

(;eneral Myers. B-246, sir. 

The Cruairman. Allright. 

(;eneral Myers. Now this pit la the deficiency request 

ver overruns due to ris} uy STI on sts mn the second sup 

ye! ntal authorization bill i MS Dart ning item covers the over 

he category of operational faci! nthe Continental United 
States, sir. 

Phe Cratrman. Now wait. Tha as ena thorized, then. 

General Myers. The authorization for operational facilities in the 
ontinental United States was 81994 M) <r. We are asking for 

~P23.000,000 additional authorizat ! 

Phe Cramman. I see. 

reli ral My ERS. To cover over! ~Ts ditie TO rises in prices. It 
mounts to 11.5 percent rise 1 stimated costs 

Phe CuarmMan. Which act? What by] v authorized a part of 
Hs S?25 000.000 2 

(general Myers. Publie Law 910, sit 

The Cnatrman, All right. Public I 0. Then this has been 

thorized—how much in 910? 

General Myers. It was $199,654,000 
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The CuatrMan,. $199,000,000, When you begin to carry out Public 
Law 910, your ving ae ofiche gp sullienetS coi it out / 

General tise rs. That is right, 

The Cyaan. So, therefore. pig ePRET 7 ey Se price con- 
trols and on account of adv: anced cost, It 1s Costing $23,000,000 more to 
earry out Public Law 910/ 

General Myers. That is right, sir 

The Cuamman. And that is what this is for? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, within this same scope. 

The CrHatrMan. Now, where is your increased items? What 
brought this about? Was it steel, was it labor, was it cement, was if 
land. or what was it / 

General Myers. It is both material and labor costs. Land costs 
would bea very small part of it, sir. 

The Cuamman. It is material and labor ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now let the committee clearly understand it: We 
passed a bill in 1950, known as Pubhe Law 910, authorizing $199, 
000,000, is that correct / 

General Myers. $199.654.000, 

The CHarrMan. S199,000,000 / 

General Myers. I or this particular « ategory. 

The CuaiMan. For this particular category. Then when you be 


gin to implement that law and to spend your money, you couldn't 
carry it out without $93,000,000 more. which woul | make $222.000,000 


to carry out what a vear ago we thought we could do for $199,000,000 4 


General Myers. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is an 111% percent increase. 

(reneral Myers. E even ada hall percent increase. 

The Cuairman. Eleven and a half percent increase. That is what 
confronts us. And we will be confronted with that the next time you 
come here / 

General Myers. That may be, sir. 

Mr. HEss. And Wwe eXpect It on this bill how ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. On this same bill: yes, sir. 

The Cuamman, Certainly. 

General Myers. If prices continue to rise, sir, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. This Is 1 aliy a deficiency authorization, 

General Myers. It is a deficiency authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you will | ave the same thing under the heading 
of training facilities / 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. IT think the language of the bill should make some 
reference to Public Law 910, so we can keep up with it and advise the 
House. Public Law 910 authorized the Air Force to undert: ike these 
identical obligations and we made available S199 000.000, and how 
to carry out what we authorized in Public Law 910, it will cost 


S222 OOO O00, 
Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairman- 
Mr. Storr. [f vou hadan 1115 percent inerease since we passed pric ‘ 
control last September, j wond 
pending bill over the floor. a few months from now. 


Mr. Hess. A half bill On dollars more. 


what it will be, after we pass the 
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Mr. Tower. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Towr. Are these domestic construction programs, General ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir; this one is. We have other items that ap- 
ply overseas, 

Mr. Tower. Just general construction ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir: operational facilities of the same type 
that you have gone through here in this previous section of this bill, 
the items precede this. 

The CHarman. What did you do when you found out that you 
didn’t have the money? Did you get part way on the construction and 
stop, or did you just hesitate to carry out any of the authorization ? 

General Myers. We have gone ahead, sir. This represents about 60 
percent—I mean this is based on our experience on about 60 percent 
of the work. We have gone ahead within the present authorizing lan- 
guage and even though we have had overruns we have gone ahead with 

he contracts. The language of Public Law 910 authorizes us to in- 
crease any category of facilities by any amount, as long as we stay 
within the total. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

General Myers. And we have gone ahead—— 

The Ciamman. You mean the total of the full appropriation ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir: within the total of the total appropriation 
we have gone ahead, because we have not reached the point where we 
would exceed the total in our contracts let. 

The Cuamman. Then that means some authorizations have been 
completely abandoned or not even started 4 

General Myers. Some have not been started yet; yes, sir. 

The Coatrman. Would you give the committee a list—put it in the 
hearings—those on account of the increased cost of the $199,000,000 
that had to be abandoned for the time being ? 

General Myrrs. We are not abandoning them, sir, you understand 
that. 

The CruarrmMan. I mean for the time being. You haven't started 
them. 

General Myers. We haven't started. 

The Cuairman. Stand by. 

Mr. Smarr. Deferred. 

General Myers. Yes, sir: we could furnish that information. 

The Cnatrman, All right, you give the information to Mr. Smart 
and put that in the record. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 
List of operational support projects in the fiscal year 1951, second supplemental 
program deleted or deferred due to cost increases 
\uthorizatior Schedul 
Station and proje ec i Current Cost | gate of @ 
= ; tract award 
Andrews Air Force Base 
Shops $13. OO £12 00 Sent. 1.19% 
Communications building 22, OF 
Alert hangar 188. OO 9 7 Aug. 20.19 
} 224, Of ( Sept. 1 
Squadron operation 90, OOK 1), OOK De 
POL facilities 25, OOK 9 Wit uly , 19 
Readiness room, barracks, and me 165. OOK 200, OOK Sept 119 
Utilities Be (MN OM 1) 
Airfield pavements 4109, OM 109.000 | Sept 19 
B s Air Force Bast 
Aveas facilities 1 v7" 1 AND any n 
4 Lorage ) w) ¢ 
B Airport 
Navigational aids 320 OOK Q ( 
Hazard removal , (i 20. 000 
POL facilities an One MY, (i 
Readiness hangar ) 
Extension of electric power 25, OU °4 
Control tower 44 (Mi 
Antenna larm ) 2 NK 
Squadron headquarters building 26, O00 
ase communications buildi 
snization supply buildit ( 
Dispensary ( 
Barracks uy) 
BOQ 21 000 
Castle Air Force Base 
A TO storage nn" 
Duluth Air Force Base 
POL facilities 1). OOK i1§99.000 Au 13.19 
Base communications buildi , Au 
Control tower 
Dispensary Mi 675 Au f 
Fairchild Air Force Bast 
Security facilities 7 OM 
George Air Force Base 
Fuel-oil storage 60, OOK 
rransmitter and receiver building ; RE. OOK R5 OF Au ) 
Readiness and briefing room , OO 
Crash and fire statior $ (HK 40. OOK Aug. 1 
Heating plant 26}, OOK 
Great Falls Air Force Base 
POL f Wn 2 1 4 
Hunter Air 
ATO storage ‘ 
POL facilities 1, OO7, Of s Au 
Security roads ar ‘ ' 
Limestone Air Force S¢ 
A/F pavement 1, 100, 00 2. 000 Lu 
Hospital and dental cl 2 129. (x 2 122. 0 O 
Addition to heating plant 2, 300, OOF tt WM) 
Bakery ft ‘ S, GOK 
Security facility On 
Training and briefing building $12, CUM STO, 20 
Additional electronics 2, 232, 000 682, 000 
BOQ 334, 000 76, 300 
Officers mess 147, 000 348, TOO 
MacDill Air Force Base 
POL facilities 1. 200. 000 l 6. 706 019 
MeChord Air Force Base 
POL facilities 750, 000 903, 000 Aus } 19 
MeGhee-Tyson Airport 
Squadron operations buildings 16, COO 16, 000 
Alert hangar with power 201, 000 201, 000 
Readiness hangar 210, 000 210. 000 
Base communications buildir 17, 000 000 
Organization supply buildit 5. 000 000 
POT, facilities 25, 000 25, O00 
BOQ 21, 000 21, 000 
Readiness and briefing room and barracks 128, 000 12%, 000 
Utilities 350, 000 350, 000 
security tence 32, O00 2, OOO 
Dispensary 40, 000 50. 000 
New Castie Airport 
Squadron operation building 32, 000 


Infirmary 50, O00 
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List of operational support projects in the fiscal year 1951, second supplemental 
program deleted or deferred due to cost increases—Continued 


Authorization 
included in 
Public Law 


Scheduled 
date of con- 
tract award 


Current cost 


Station and project 
? hls estimate 





910 
Niagara Falls Airport 
BOQ and mess $21, 000 (1) 
Offutt Air Force Base 
Security facilities 10, 000 (1) 
O’ Hare International Airport 
POL facilities 624, 000 () 
Alert hangar 188, O00 (1) 
Dispensary 50, 000 (1) 
Oxnard Air Force Bast 
BOQ 21, 000 (!) 
Utilities 520, O00 $477,000 | Aug. 28, 1951 
Security fence and power to hangar 57, 000 52, 000 Do 
Paine Air Force Bas« 
Mess hall 0, ) 
Presque Isle Air Force Bas 
Runway extensior 60, OO 750, 000 
Selfridge Air Force Bas 
Readiness and briefing habilitate 24. 000 
Sewart Air Fores Bast 
Airfield ] ting 235, 000 235, 000 
Navi mal 345, OOO 345, 000 
Fin ra 600. OOO 600, 000 
ffolk County Airport 
30Q and eS 1 OOO 
Addition t ind cra ( 10. OOO ) 
Air Force J 
Security fence 200, 000 40,000 Aug = 1,195 
I x Air I Base 
Squadr rat t 16, 000 
i 4 ce Base 
Ol cilit 800, 000 867.700 | July 25,1951 
Walker Air For Ba ’ 
POL facil 100, 000 1, 337, 382 | Sept. 25, 1951 
Washington National A 
B uch S00, 000 250,000 | Oct. 20,1951 
W old-( ber] 
Runw eXte 432. 000 737. 500 (2 
POL 300, OOO 300, OOO 
N is 51. 000 
\ \ pow 2000, OOO 76, 000 
D | lbu " 2 0) 
Squadr er ul 16, O00 
R 1 i hrief 25, OOO 872, 300 
Barr K ‘ 413. 000 413. 000 
BO i 21, 00 
{ OOO 205, OOO 
I 27, 000 27, 000 
10, 000 
y+ 135, OO 4) 432. 963 
( t 209, OOO 
t ym plist 23, 926, OOM 30, 412, 963 


Mr. KinpAY. Could vou 


idea of 


olive US ANDY 


hat portion of this 


increase in material and what portion the cost of labor? 
General Myers. I would have to wuess at it. s! 


equal, sir, 50 
The CHairnMANn. 
(reneral Myers. 


same thing. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
so it 


out or quit, 


loo cs tO me 


DO, | beleve, sir. 
Here is what we are up against—— 
Because material prices and labor prices are the 


as if we 


Ls 


I think it is almost 


You have either to do one of two things, carry 
have to just lay it before 


the House and tell the story to the House and let the House reach 
the decision. We know what it Is. 


, 
Creneral 


this 


connection, sir, I wou 


Myers. 


4 ' } 
statement, would 


ld like to make one 


like to make it plain to the committee that where 











qi 
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the pr ices are excessive.—where we think that the bid prices are eXx- 
essive—we have not accepted those. Now in the case of Scott Field 
just recently, we obtained prices on a $11,000,000 job that ran on some 
tems from eight up to as high as 100 percent more than we thought 
was a reasonable estimate at this time. 
The Guamnman. Now— 
(reneral Myers. We have rejected those bids and are readvertising. 
The CrairmMan. General, you are in charge of all this public works 
for the Air Force / 
General Myers. J am Deputy Director, sir. 
The CHairmman. That is right. Whe is Director 2 
General Myers. General Timberlake 
Phe Cramman. All richt You and the general—you are the 
ies who are going to liave to work with the civil engineers on th 
yustruction program, ist + that rioht ¢ 
(reneral Myers. Yes. sir. 
The CHarrMan. I want to say tl 
the House, and we take it very 


. Slit 


0} 


-: We have been authorized by 
seriously, for the committee to con 


stantly make tivestigations in reference to all contracts. “We estab 
lished a very competent staif to go into those things. Now with this 
PHOLTIOUS ¢ xpenditure called fe in this bill, with all these contracts. 
| hope that you will make contracts that will stand the closest seru 
tiny, because we are Going to serntinize them. We are FOIne TO see 
what is going on. And we ave going to do that with vou and we are 
vOIne’ to do it w ith the other two departments. We are FOINRL to keep 


our eves on it all the time 
In that Way. | hope we noeht be of some aid and assis 
vetting worth while contracts 
senndal from falling on the 
(yeneral Myers. Yes. sir. 
Mr. Towr. Mr. Chairma: 
The CHatrmanx. Mr. Towe. 
Mr. Towr. General. when did Pub Law 910 become law ? 
General Myers. January 4, 1951, as T remember, sir. 
The CrairmMan. That is right. [t was this year 
Mr. Swarr. That is correct 
Mr. Tower. IT just wanted it for the 
General Myers. January 4, 1991. 
Mr. Tower. And when did it become 
FOING to have this overrun ¢ 
(general Myers. At that time. sir about that same time, sir. 
Mr. Tower. Now, do he have any lee wa in this present authoriza- 
tion to take up possible increases ¢ 
General Myers é We | have adypusted our 
Law 910 was based on September 1, 1950. pricing. That was whe 
we started making this up. Our present request for authorization is 
based on January 1, 1951. pricing. our estimate as of that date. 
Mr. Towe. General. the material and the other factors that FO 
into the making up of these costs have still not been frozen, have they ¢ 
General Myers. No. sir: they have not. But 
point, we have to take son point 
The CuatrmM an. Well. members of the committee— 
Mr. Rivers. Let me get this. What was the total for that 910. the 
total authorization 4 


tance 
j ss } 

and saving money and meep down any 
tion of an Vv one of the de partments 


record, 


apparent to you that you were 


pricing, sir. The Publi 


we have to Use sole 
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General Myers. The total authorization was S818.617,000, 

Mr. Rivers. S818,000,000 4 

General Myers. $617,000, exclusive of S66987,000 for the aircraft 
control and warning system. So the total was S886,000,000 ap 
proximately, 

Mr. Rivers. And then under this bill for deficiency vou aye asking 
180,000,000 4 as 

General Myers. We are asking a total—- 

Mr. Rivers. $180,000,000, plus / 

General Myers. Of 880,000,000, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Under this bill? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is for all categories / 

General Myers. All these items we have in the Various categories 
total SSO.Q00.000 deficiency. 

Mr. Rivers. Outside continental, too ? 

General Myers. Including outside continental. We are asking for 
$54,000,000 deficiency inside the United States, which is approxi 
mately lv percent of the cost of the authorization that it applies 
iwainst. and we are askine for S26.000.000 outside the United States 
which is 7 percent of the authorization it applies against. 

The Cuaimman. Let me ask this: Why did you break them down 
of course, as far as continental United States, why did you break 
that down in several different items / 

General Myers. Only because the previous, Public Law 910, and 
this law, is broken down into these categories of operational, training. 

The CrrarrMan. I see. 

General Myers. And our experience is on those facilities. 

The CrHarrmman. Isee. All right. 

Mr. AreNpbs. General, you stated on occasion you refused certain 
bids. Do vou have a percentage basis on which you refused bids? I 





mean, Is it LO percent above, or 15 percent above of what your estimate 
mieht be? 

General Myers. No, sir: we do not. We base that on the Govern- 
ment estimates, sir. The Corps of Engineers at the time they adver 
tise for bids. they make the so-called Government estimate which is 
their estimate of what the contract should go for at the particular 
time. 

The Crairnman. Now, without objection 

Greneral Myers. It is based on that. 

The Charman. The committee approves $23,000,000, And I re- 
quest Mr. Smart, in fixing up the report—and I think it might be wise 
f we would amend this to refer to Public Law 910, but be sure in writ- 
ing the report we make a full explanation of how this comes about. 

Thank you very much, general, on that. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Now, general. we will go back on the hearing. 

General Myers. Yes. sir. The next deficiency item, sir, is on page 
64 of the bill. line 10. and C—100, section C—100 of the book. 

The Cuairman. That is right, $9,250,000, 

(general Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Ciairnman. What public law was that / 

General Myers. This is all Public Law 910, sir, and this pertains to 
the training portion of the items in Public Law 910. 


_ 
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The Cnatrman. Now, did that other relate to what command ? 

General Myers. The other related to the operational bases. 

The CHatrmM an. I see. 

General Myers. Primarily Strategic Air Command, Air Defense 
Command and ‘Tactical Air Conmiand. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. That relates to vour training / 

General Myers. ‘Training, sir. 

The CratrMan. And that was provided for in Public Law 9104 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CuarmrMan. That did in the operations 

General Myers. Yes, sir 

The Cramman. Without objection, we approve S9.250,000, All 
right. 

General Myers. The next item is on page 66 of the bill. line 25. 


The CuatrmMan. Page 66. Let’s see. All right. 

Ceneral Myers. Section D-39, 

The Cramman. Now. whet command does that fall under? 
Greneral Myers. That is depots and logisties facilities portion, 


The Cramman. Phat is the Logistic Conmiand 4 

(reneral Myers. Yes, sir. depots al d lowisties. 

The Cuamnman. And that referred to Public Law 9104 

Greneral Miyers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. The same thing, is that correct / 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cramnan. All right. 

General Myers. That is rig 

The Craimuan. Without « 
all in continental United States. isn’t it / 

Greneral Myrnrs. That is in the continental U1 ited State 

The Ciaran. Tsav. that is all of them, isn’t it 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The Cratrman,. There is more 

General Myers. Yes. sir. On page 67 of the bill, the lines 7 and s, 
under “Communications and navigation faeilities’—— 


The CHarrMan. Wait one minute, general. Let me find it in miy 


ht, sir. 
\} ection. We upprove that. Nou tial ~ 


book. 
General Myers, it is right underneath that previous Wei. sir 
Mr. SMART. We covered that last nieht, . 
The Cratman. Well, we approved 85.830.000 last night for con 
munications, 
Greneral My ERS, Yes, sap: SU.75 mulhon of that is a deficiency tena, 
SIr. 
The Cuamman. How mueh/ 
General Myers. S1.750,000 of that S5.830.000 is a deficiency 
The CratrMan. SL million 
General Myers. S1.750.000, sir. 
The Ciaran, S750.000 is deficiency in communications 4 
General Myrrs. Yes, sir 
The CiatrMan., All right. Then the next one is on page 638. 
General Myers. Sixty-eight. ves, sir. 
The CratrMan. Research. 
General Myers. Yes. sir: that ts the deficiency against research, de 
velopment, and test facilities, 
The CHairmanx. All right. Without objection. w 


approy et] 


= hts 
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Now the committee did not reach a decision last might in reference 
to the Research and Development Headquarters Command at Balti 
more. Now are you in position to advise the committee in the next 
or 3 days after a survey has been made with reference to Friendship. 
as to Whether or not you can put this establishment at Friendship 


instead of putting or building a brand new establishment with all the 


utilities and everything ¢ 

(General Myers. Yes, sir. The site selection board is in session right 
now, sir, and we expect to come up with an answer. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then the committee will, for the time 
being then, not include that item. Now the action of the committee 
should be that we will strike it out for the time being and report the 
bill. if the committee acts on the bill before that comes in, and if the 


site selection board agrees on this, why then we can offer an amen 


=) 





ment on the floor of the House. 

Is that correct, Mr. Secretary / 

Mr. McCone. Yes, sir: that is all right. 

The Cyairman. All right. we will strike out “headquarters, Balti 
more” until later on. 

All right. Now give me the figures—wiiat 
is now for deficiency in continental United States 4 


did Vou say the total 


amount 

(reneral Myers. It is 854,000,000, sir. 

The CuarMan. $54,000,000, Now, Mr. Smart, in writing up the 
report, be sure tha you port that out, that there is a deficiency of 
~Ht.Q000.000 to « arry out Publie Law 940. That is caused by increased 
cost of material and labor, about 50. percent each. 

Mr. Smarr. That is one phase of the total deficiency of S80 million. 

The Cuairman. That finishes everything except the miscellaneous 
facilities 4 

General Myers. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the one under researeh—— 

The CHairnman. Well, outside the United States now. That is 
right. 

Creneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did we pass 01 
velopment 4 

The Cuarmman. That is the one we just passed on then. It makes 
ip the 854,000,000, 

What page outside the continental United 


Yes, sir: we have some deficiency items. 


this 87,000,000 for research and ce 


States 


1} 


(veneral Myers. Page 72, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 
hes, SLO,000,000, restoration and replacement of facilities damaged or 
destroyed and provision for other urgent construction, reequipment, 
826,000,000, Well, let’s go to the one up on top of the page. 
General Myers. ‘Twenty-one—— 
The CuaimrmMan. Various locations: Airfield—page 
1 000,000. Now is that outside continental United States? 
(reneral Myers. Yes, sir: that is outside the continental United 
States and pertains to operat ional facilities there. 

The CuarrMan. Now that was taken care of in Public Law 9104 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. And it falls exactly in the same situation ? 

(;eneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well what about—— 


Various locations: Prefab build- 


27, line 6 
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The CHatrMan. And you have slowed down your outside bases to 
the amount of $21,000,000 # 

General Myers. We have, we may say, deferred the awarding of 
contracts to the extent of $21,000,000 at the present time. . 

The CHamMan. This istocarry out Publie Law 910 / 

General Myers. Yes, sir. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, we approve that. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, on page 71, line 23, they got the same 
terminology there: Various locations, $21,000,000.” ' 

General Myers. That item. sir-—— 

Mr. Rivers. What isthat? For construction costs? 

General Myers. I think that item was previously covered. It covers 
bases on | off record |. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Myers. And is a specific item in this present bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now the next one is down there: Various locations, 
prefab buildings—— 

General Myers. May we take the next item under various locations 
under depots and logistics facilities on page 720, line 13 / 

The CHairnman. All right. 

General Myers. That is another deficiency. 

The CiiatmMan. Without objection, we approve that. 

Mr. Rivers. What about at the bottom of the page ¢ 

General Myers. Then line 20 on the same page, sir—— 

The CrairMan. We approved that last night. 

General Myers. Is a deficiency. 

The CuatrMan. That was communications. 

General Myers. That makes a total of $26,000 deficiency overseas, 
sir. 

The CHarrman. Now let’s see. $54,000,000 in the United States 
and $24.000,000—— 

Mr. SHort. Twenty-six. 

Mr. Rivers. $26,000,000, 

The CHarrMan. No. Now 854,000,000 in continental United States ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And $24,000,000 outside of continental United 
States. 

General Myers. ‘Twenty-six, sit. 

The Cuamman, Twenty-six. That is $80,000,000. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, Then let the report show that there is S80.CO0.0U00 
deficiency out of a S199,000,000 appropriat lO]. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Eight hundred-and-some-odd-million dollars. 

General Myers. $818.000,C00, sir, that this would apply against. 

The Cuamman,. That is right. All right. Now we get all that 
straight. 

Now what is your next item ¢ 

General Myers. The next item, sir, would be on the same page 
there, page 72. of the bill, line 22: Prefab buildings. We might 
take it while we have it there, sir-—— 

The Cuairman. Wait one minute. We have one that I want to 
talk to you about. Why not let’s go back up here to miscellaneous 
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facilities, on page 69. Let’s clean that up. Various locations: Im 
provements to existing family housing, $2,173,000. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Modernization of mobilization barracks, $143,000,- 
(O00), 

General Myers. That is on 

The Cuairman. Construction for reserve force, $29,511,000. Now 
we O. Kd that one ? 

(;eneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CiuairmMan. For restoration or replacement, 315,000,000, Now 
let's take the last item. Now, members of the committee, the Army 
asked for 810,000,000 for that item. The Navy asked for $2,000,000 
for that item. That is for restoring or replacement of facilities 
damaged or destroved and provision for urgent construction require- 
ments, SLOOQO0O 000, 

Why not reduce that down to what the Army had, 810,000,000 
Now this is pure guesswork. How much did you have on that item 
last vear / 

(reneral Myers. Last vear, sir, we had an authorization of 350,000,- 
The Cnatrmax. No: T mean how much did you have to use to re- 
iabilitate on account of fire and on account of floods or anything? 

Mr. Brooks. What was vour damage? 

The Cuamman. How much was your damage ? 

General Myers, As I remember, sir, we did not apply this money 
against any project of that type, of this authorization against any 
project of that type. 

The Cratroan. How much— 

General Myers. We did have an urgent requirement to apply it 
iwainst another project which you remeniber, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Well, how much damage did vou have last vear? 

General Myers. IT can’t answer that. sir. Tecan get the information. 

The Cuamman. You just picked this $15,000,000 out of the air. 
Phe Army picked its $10,000,000 out, but it based along some previous 
standard it had, and the Navy based it along some previous standard 
it had for $2,000,000, Tf we fix it at $2,000,000, that certainly is a 
pretty good guess. So T think you ought to reduce it down at least 
to what the Army had on a similar item. If you have any great 
damage, wh you can come back before the committee. I think 
$10,000,000 would be ample for this item. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement 
there? This item it also in our opinion intended to be utilized for 
urgent construction unforeseen, sir. 

The Cuairman. It don’t say that in the law. It don’t say anything 
about construction. 

General Myers. Other urgent construction requirements, sir, 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Myers. Replacement of facilities damaged or de- 


“t roved—— 

The Cuamman. Then, that is that much more reason why we should 
have some control over it and not such a latitude that vou can just go 
out and construct anything without Congress knowing something 
about it. We can’t give lump-sum appropriations. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 
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The CHAIRMAN, So | suggest, members of the committee, we sare 
exceedingly liberal if we reduce this down to the Army—S10.000.000. 
Without objection, we reduce $15,000,000 down to $10,000,000, 

Now, a very important question now is this modernization, and we 
make the language read the same as the Army language and the same 
as the Navy language, All three are in that position exactly, but 
we are leaving out urgent construction requirements, 

Now go to your next item up there: “Modernization of barracks. 
$143,804,000." Now here is the thoueht that was raised vesterday: 
Mr. Kilday suggested it to me and To am Pong to bi he it tipo re Vv. 
You know the Wherry Act was designed, Mr. Secretary. to nid hous 
he. The Wherry Act expired On the end of the fiscal year. The 
Banking \ 
kind of bill, while the Wherry Act in all probability should have 
heen considered by this committee in the first instance beenuse it is 
strictly military housing. 

It has expired. Now, 


! ‘ ‘ " ° 
anda ¢ Urrency Comittee hed It somewhat im an omnibus 


] 4 } 


wouldn't if bea Oo orc idea. and | offer 
thus for consideration of all Memwwvers of tits COMI tee, tO put ‘ 
proy ision in this bill restoring the Wherry Act? 

Mir. Kaippay. Mr. Chairman. I think we have to do it because our 
previous authorizations took out all family housing so that it would 
be constructed under the Wherry Act. Our authorizations were 
based on that. I assume that the maximum of five units in this bill 
is related to the previous action of the committee in taking out quarters 
and placing them under the Wherry bill and vou just adopted a rule 
of thumb of not to exceed five-family units on a base. So we have 
gone so far that we have integrated our authorization for the sery 
ices with the Wherry Act 

Now it Is true it was in t 
Currency Committee presented. They had it in alon 
housings. slum clearance, ana everything else, and the Hiouse refused 
to orant a rule for the consideration of it.) But I think we have juris 
diction of it. And we have gone so far in integrating our authoriza 
tions with Wherry, that we are going to have to extend the Wherry 
Act in this bill in order to round out our program. 

I would suggest that we use the identical language that the Banking 
and Currency Committee had, so that 1f there is any objection on the 
question ot jurisdiction, they certainly couldn't complain about the 


he Housing bill that the Banking ane 


} 


W ith publi 


language we used if we used their language. 

The CrHairMan. Everybody knows the Wherry housing Isa strong 
item. There is good justification for it. 

So when Mr. Kilday called my attention to this yesterday, T called 
Mr. Smart and asked the staff to go to work on it. They are going 
to work on it. [think we should put it in this bill, whatever Is neces 
sary to reestablish the Wherry Act. 

Now what is your situation in regard to it right now 4 

Secretary McConr. Right now we are, of course, very anxious to 
have the Wherry Act reinstated. 

The Cnamman. [ mean, is everything stopped / 

Secretary McCone. Everything is stopped. We have some proj 
ects that were sufficiently advanced in negotiation so that they can be 
completed under the act as it existed prior to June 30, 

The Cnamman. Then - 


87039—51 No. 39 rt) 
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Secretary McConr. However, we have a great many projects cover- 
ing ten or lifteen thousand very necessary residences that are in a state 
of negotiation, but everything is stopped on the negotiations because 
of the status of the act. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, then the committee can under- 
stand that the projects that are under Way will 20 to completion / 

Secretary McCone. Projects under way will go to completion; that 
is right. 

Mr. Kintpay. Let’s develop this for the record. Those were proj- 
ects processed under the 48-group program, isn't that correct, those 
that are now in such condition that you can go ahead and complete / 

Mr. Rivers. No. Seventy-group. 

Secretary McCone. Well, they were projects that were processed 
for permanent bases. 

Mr. Kinpay. I understand, but not with 95 groups in mind ? 

Secretary McCone. No. But IT think—I would like to make this 
point for the record, and that is, Wherry housing can’t be used at these 
so-called semipermanent 

The CiarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary McConr. Or 10-year life bases. 

Phe Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Kantpay. [ understand. 

iecretarvy McCongr. And the bases that are to accommodate the 
build-up from 48 groups to 95 groups are under a rule established 
by the Defense Department to be built as semipermanent bases and, 
therefore, Wherry housing js not eligible at any of those bases. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, may I ask vou this question: I have 
seen some of the Wherry housing that seemed to be very satisfactory. 
Some of it was excellent. But what is your experience / 

Secretary McCone. My exverience is that the Wherry housing 
inits that T have inspected—and T have inspected a great many of 
them—are satisfactory. The ones that were built or contracted for 
earlier are better quality than the ones we are getting now because 
there isa limitation on the mortgage and the rental that can be paid 
and as prices rise the only thing that can be done is to cut down the 
house a little bit. 

Mr. Brooks. Should we go into the question of the limitations 
there? That is what really T had in mind there. Should we go into 
the question of raising the limitations / 

The Ciamman. Of course, Mr. Brooks 

Secretary McCone. IT think ultimately we will want to do that. 
i can’t answer offhand because it gets into the matter of commutation 
of quarters and so forth and I would like to 

Mr. Brooks. Before you get away from this, I consulted with our 
counsel some time earlier in the consideration of the bill about this 
same matter. Now, if you use the Senate language, the language of 
the regular housing bill, it was drawn up before the lapse of the hous 
ng bill. The question came up as to whether or not you could legis- 


late under that same language or legislate by reference. 
The Cuamman. Well—— 
Mr. Brooxs. I just throw out that suggestion there. It presents a 
problem where we are going to have to look into the housing matter. 
The Cuamman,. That is right. Here is the situation—— 
Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ‘ask—— 
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The CHatrMan, One minute. Of course, we all understand the 
Wherry bill requires the Department to designate that it is a perma- 
nent base. It can’t be established at any pl: we that hasn't been first 
certified by the Department of Defense as being permanent. Most 
of the bases in this bill will not be applicable to the Whe srry bill, but 
t will have the effect of lessening the expenditure of Government 
nroney at the permanent bases sO you could use Government money at 
the temporary bases. ' ; 

Mr. Rivers. Well now. in what regard? How do you mean, Mr. 
Chairman / 

The Cuamman. Well, for instance, here is Andrews Field. a perma- 
ient base. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

The Coatrman, The Wherry Act could go there. So the Govern 
ment wouldn't have to appropriate any money to take care of the 
Andrews Field situation. Here is another base that is temporary. 
So we have to use Government money to provide houses at a 10 to 25 
vear facility that is being established. 

Mr. Kunpay. Mr. ¢ hairman, on that point, I don't quite follow the 
secreti iy when he s aid the pases to b ring it up to 95 were on a 10 veal 
life basis. 

Mr. Rivers. Some of them. 

Mr. Kitpay. But it is also true that permanent bases have expanded 
because of the 95- group program, isn’t it 4 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary MeConeé. That is correct. 

Mr. Kintpay. So in those —— where you had expanded the 
base and increased thie ‘pop lation, the Wherry Act, if extended coal 
still apply to bring the housing up to the 95-wing program in con 
rection with those permanent bases, 

The Cuatrman. Well, I suggest to the committee we reach a de 
cision as to whether or not we desire the staff to try to prepare the 
appropriate language for restoring the availability of the Wherry 
Act to the three services. Any objection 

Mr. Rivi Rs. Mr. ¢ hairman, let ne ask this question here first before 
vou get tothe Wherry Act. There are many, many thousands of offi 
cer and enlisted men at these so-called temporary bases, that is your 
[0-year proposition. 

Secretary McConer. That is correct. 

Mr. RIVERS. Is it volng » be your policy and your Intention as 
well as the understanding i this committee that you are asking for 
authorization to provide housing at these bases at Government ex 
pense ¢ 

Secretary McCone. We are not in this bill. sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But it is going to be your intention, because you have 
to provide for them. Per 

Secretary McCone. It is my personal opinion—and this is not a 
Defense pep ar ens position because it has not been thoroughly de 
veloped, | mit If is my pe rsonal opinion that in building this force and 
maint aining it over a long period of time we must provide better hous 
ing fac ‘ilities for our men. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary McCone. Both at the te mporary bases and the permanent 
bases than is now envisaged in this bill. 
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Mr. Rivers. And you also 

Secretary McConr. [ think that the Wherry housing bill can go 
a long way to accomplish that at the permanent bases. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McCone. But we may have to take some action at the 
temporary bases. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to—I am delighted that the com 
mittee Is volng to elve consideration to this matter because IT think it 
s very important. However, 1am told that under the new Wherry 
bill, the new wording, there was under another title some provisions 
which would have the effeet of giving some housing rehef at the 
temporary or so-called semipermanent bases and T would hope that 

ie committee would consider that particular title in any action that 
they might take. 

Mr. Rivers. Absolutely, because, Mr. Chairman, this 95 program is 
of a temporary proposition. 

Phe CHamman. Mr. Hardy— 

Secretary McConr. Indeed not. 
Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, has there been any thought or any study 
mde as to the possibility of vetting housing. hecessar housing built 


nder title [Lif present restrictions were relaxed / 

Secretary McCone. Tam not familiar with that. I can’t answer 
that. 

(ieneral Myrrs. Yes, sir. But that is also based on permanent 
the locality, sir. the designation 


civilian needs, permanent needs 
of a defense area, and its permanency as to the requirement, 

The CHairnman. Now—— 

Mr. Harpy. Just 1 minute, Mr. Chairman. I just like to vet this 
clear. Tf that permanency factor is determined, can you get the 
housing built under title I] instead of having to 2o under title VITI/ 

General Myers. No, sir: 1 don't think so. Colonel Schuyler can 
perhaps answer that in full detail. 

Colonel Scrit YLER. Sir. title I] Was originally desioned to provide 
housing for civilian communities for the permanent, long-term needs 





fihat economic area, 

Mr. Harpy. But, it can be used for the military, can it not / 

Colonel Scuuyier. No.sir. The housing requirement is determined 
by Housing and Home Finance Agency based on civilian requirements 
alone. It was the inability of the Federal Housing Administration 
to provide military requirements under either title I] or title VI, 
which made necessary the title VITT or Wherry housing. Under title 
VIIT the Secretary of Defense is responsible through his delegates 
to the three Secretaries for making the determination which is charged 
by Congress to FHA for title Tf and title VI. He determined that 
the housing Is required, that there is a permanent long-term need for 
it. and that the people who will occupy it can afford to pay the rents. 
That responsibility is off FHA, but it is on them, on title IL and the old 
title VI. 

Mr. Harpy. [thought this determination of the need was to be made 
by the critical areas committee. 

Colonel Scnuyter. The critical areas committee, sir, determines 
whether there is an impact on the civilian community by reason of 
defense activities which is serious enough to justify the relaxation of 
the credit controls under reeulation X. 
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The CHairman. Well—— 

Colonel Scuvuyter. When they make such a determination—— 

The Cuarrman. I think this. members of the committee: I think 
it would be proper for the staff to prepare for the consideration of 
the committee two phases: One, just the extension of the Wherry Act. 
We know then it has to be at permanent bases. The other, as to 
wether or not it shall be broadened to be considered for operation at 
less than bases that have been declared permanent. That is a deci 
sion for the committee to make. 

Mr. Rivers. That js right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, realizing that we 
are likely to face a question about jurisdiction and so on, I think that 
we would be wise at this stage- i 

The Crairnmanx. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. If we took just about the language they had, without 
any revision or expansion, in order to carry it on in Connection with 
the Integration that we have made in our prey ious authorization bills. 

The CHainman. He said the Senate bill—— 

Mr. Kinpay. And if we later find that some expansion is necessary 
after we have established our jurisdiction, it would be far easier Lo 
clo It. 

The CuairmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Then it would be in this initial effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. | think the best course for the conunittee to pursue 
would be merely to do what the Wherry Act did when it was on the 
statute book. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 

The ChatrMan. Just merely extend the provision of the Wherry 
Act, which must be at permanent establishments. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then your only argument against it would be a claim 
by the other committee that it is within its jurisdiction, but the sub 
stance of it would be the same. 

The Coairnman. Mr. Sinart, fix up something for the consideration 
of the committee. And, Mr. Secretary, have someone to get up all 
information in regard to how the Air Force has used the Wherry Act 
wnd what aid and benefit it has been to vou. 

Now members of the committee—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, is your suggestion restricted to the 
Air Force? 

The CHamman. Oh, no, it applies to all. 

Mr. Brooks. T think it ought to apply to all. 

The CHatrman. It applies to all. 

Mr. Brooks. Your data, though, will just apply to the Air Force. 

The Cuairman. Now members of the committee, there are two very 
Mportant items on page 69 which we are discussing: Improvement of 
existing family houses, $2,173,000, and modernizing, $143,000,000, 
Now we have to be on the floor at 11 o'clock. Can you dispose of that 
first item? Now what is that for? 

General MYeEnRs. That is for the so-called shell housing, sir. It is 
shown on section H-1 of the book, sir. This is to complete actually 
the so-called shell housing which was constructed with funds made 
available in 1947, sir, where we had a limitation of $7500 per family 
housing unit. 

The Cuatmrman. Where is that in this blue book ? 
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General Myers. In the blue book on page H-1, section 4, page 1. 

Secretary McCone. The first item. 

General Myers. And we have 12 bases there. sir. that are all utilized 
in this program and all except one is a permanent base. 

The Cuarrman. What is shell housing ¢ 

General Myers. Shell housing is the housing that was built, as I 
said, under a law passed in 1947 which authorized us funds for con- 
struction of family housing but limited it to $7,500 cost per family 
housing unit. Therefore, we were unable to build an acceptable house 
and we have some out here at Andrews Field. We built what we 
called—— 

Mr. Sasscer. General, would you describe briefly just the present 
condition of some of those shell houses ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. Andrews is an example. In order to get 
the house under $7,500, we had to eliminate a great deal of the 
interior seal and trim. 

Mr. Sasscer. Weren't the doors left off / 

General Myers. They are apartments. hey are quadruplexes, 
with an upstairs and downstairs apartment on each side of the build- 
ing. The construction at Andrews is concrete block and brick, left 
unfinished and unpainted on the inside. The interior doors have 
been omitted, except on the bathroom. The double floor has been 
omitted. In other words, all we have is a subfloor there and having 
used green lumber, there are cracks in the floor. 

The Cuaiman,. Put it this way, then: this $2 million is to finish 
1278 units / 

(reneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. That 1s what it is for? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHaiman. And that will make them cost. instead of $7,500 
per unit, approximately how much? Divide it and see what it is. 

General Myers. $1,700 more, sir, or 89.200 per unit, 

The CHatrman. That is a pretty good house. How many bed 
rooms ¢ 

General Myers. Those apartments have two bedrooms, sir, 

The CnairMan. What is the square feet / 

General Myers. Just under 800 square feet, 

The CHairman. Eight hundred. And it is going to cost $9,000 
what ¢ 











General Myers. $200. 

The Cuatrman,. $9,200. And they are apartments 

Greneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Duplex? 

Mr. Rivers. Quadruplex. 

General Myers. They are guadruplex. sir. 

The Coairman. Well, without objection, the committee finishes that 
job they undertook in 1947 by spending $2,175,000 to finish 1,278 units. 

Now, this other item is a big item. Now tell us about that item. 

Mr. Evron. What is it / 

General Myers. That, sir, is on—— 

The CrairmMan. $143,347,000. Moderization of mobilization bar 


racks. 


General Myers. That is on page H-53, sir, in the book and it is 
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The CHarrMan. Wait a minute, now. 

Mr. Rivers. What page in the bill ¢ 

General Myers. It is on page 69, lines 3 and 4 of the bill. 

The CuairmMan. Where ts it in the blue book ? 

Mr. Suorr. On page 53. 

General Myers. Pike H—53 in the book, sir. 

The Cramman. Now, Mr. Smart, in your report, refer to that act 
in 1949—— 

Mr. Rivers. 1947. 

The CHatrmMan, 1947. 

Mr. Brooxs. Shell housing. 

The CuHairnman. The shell housing. It gets its name from the fact 
that it isjustashell. That is where it gets its name. 

Mr. Brooks. What are you going to call them when you finish them ¢ 
Drop that shell name / 

General Myrns. Yes, sir, I think we will be justified in dropping the 
shell name. 

Mr. Kinpay. They will be completed apartments / 

General Myers. Yes, sir, they will be completed. 

The Cratrruan. Where is it in the blue book, what page ¢ 

General Myers. Page 53, sir, H—53. section H. 

The CHatrman. All right. Now eive us a little information about 
that. There is not much in this thing. 

Gneral Myers. No, sir, not much there. 

The Cuatrman. All right, tell us something there. 

General Myers. This item is to modernize the mobilization-type 
barracks, the barracks that were built during World War I]—a por- 
tion of those barracks. sir, that were built during World War—of 
the mobilization type that are two-story barracks built of wood frame 
with drop-siding construction. but no seal on the interior, and toilet 
facilities only on one floor and inadequate, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How many of these barracks are there ¢ 

General Myers. We have a total, sir, on the bases of the ninety 
fifth-wing program of 325.397 units, that is spaces. 

The Ciatmrman. Now you propose to modernize and to make more 
livable 333.000 barracks / 

General Myers. No, sir, 192.463, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Units? 

General Myers. Units. 

The CnarrMan. 193,000; all right. 

General Myers. ‘Troop spaces. 

The CnairkMan. Then the total number of barracks / 

General Myers. The total number of barracks of this type on bases 


\7 


V4 


that are in the 95th-wing program is 325,597, 

The Cuatrman. All right. And of that number, 192.000 must be 
modernized ? 

General Myers. In this program. We think more than those 
should be, but in this program we only included— 

The Cuamman-. How much money per unit are you asking fo: 
modernization 4 

General Myers. S750, sir. 

The Cn AIRMAN. STO, What Wis the original cost ot those bat racks 
333.000 barracks ¢ 

General Myers. I don’t know, sir. 
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The Cuamman. You are not going to do much modernization or 
anything for $720. . 

General Myers. That is $750 per man, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, the record should show this, that those 
things were built for 5-year tenancy, contemplated, and lots of them 
out of green lumber. So your $750 is just a figure which you hope 
will do the job. 

General Myers. These buildings, sir, were built for a longer life 
expectancy than that. They were built for 7- to 10-year life, sir. They 
are on good foundations. There is good framing in those buildings. 

Mr. Rivers. [see. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many men will you have in each one? 

General Myers. 44, isn’t it—44, sir. They were built for 63-man 
capacity at 60 square feet per man. We will convert them to a 44- 
man capacity at 72 square feet per man. The items that we propose 
to do there. sir, are to put ona Pood root and put On asbestos-shingle 
siding on the outside, complete the interior seal with dry-wall con- 
struction, put toilets on the second floor as well as the first floor, and 
divide them into cubicles or rooms similar to the other type of con- 
struction we have here. We think that when we do that for $750 
a man, we will have a permanent building equivalent in livability to 
the new barracks that we are building. 

Mr. Brooks. That will give you 833,000 a building—S833,000 ¢ 

General Myers. $33,000, | think is the right figure. 

The Cuamman. Tell the committee what was the original cost of 
this building / 

Mr. Sarr. That type of construction now ordinarily runs about 
$1,500 to $1,800 per man, Mr. Chairman, if [I recall. 

The CHairman. Multiply that by 44 and tell us the total cost. of 
the building. 

General Myers. Those buildings, then, sir, ran on the order of 
SVIU,000 apiece. 

The CHarrmMan. Ninety what ? 

General Myers. Ninety thousand apiece, but I would have to get 
you the correct figure. 

The Cuatrman. When were these buildings constructed / 

General Myers. During World War II, sir. 

Phe CrAmMan. And how we are 2oIng to have to spend—and then 
vou have to add that $33,000 for that. That will be about $123,000 
mivestiment mm the buliding to take care of 44 men? 

General Myers. I haven't the right figures, sir. I had better give 
you those. 

The Cnaiman. I suggest, then, that we pass this item over until 
tomorrow morning. Then this winds up everything with you in the 
bill ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir. We have a couple of other items, sir. 

The Cuarman. Allright. Then we have to take a recess now until 
tomorrow morning. We will leave off right here. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Wednesday, July 18, 1951.) 














MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY i8, 1951 


Tlouse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES. 
Washington, DOC. 

Phe committee met at 10 a. m.. Hon. Carl Vinson. chairman, 
presiding, 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuat 1On Of the hearing on EH. ht. fot, t he public WOrkS 
bill, still in executive session. 

Now members of the committee, yesterday when we recessed we had 
Not reached a decision in regard to the base over 1n Baltimore. We 
passed it for the time being, with the understanding that the Depart 
ment would make a restudy to see if that was the proper place. It 
Is In regard to the research headquarters of the Research and Develop 
ment Activity. 

I understand General Doolittle, the head of the Survey Board, is 
here and is ready to advise the committee in connection with it. 

Is that correct / 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. JAMES DOOLITTLE, RETIRED 


General Doourrrie. 1 would be pleased to answer any questions. 

The Cuamman,. General, | hardly didn’t recognize you all dressed 
up in civilian clothes and looking SO handsome. 
chair there, and tell us all about it. 

Now, General, it is a pleasure to have you here, I think this is 
the first time the committee has had the benefit of having you as a 
witness since we have been the Armed Services Committee. So we 
welcome you here because we all know about your great service and 
great record, and it is a benefit to the committee to have your observa- 
tions in reaching a conclusion as to where the headquarters for the 
Research and Development should be located. 

General Doonrrrr.ie. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Go right ahead now. Tell us what you think. 

General Doouirrie. The committee studied various sites through- 
out the United States and finally agreed unanimously that the vicinity 
of Baltimore, South Baltimore, was the most desirable location. 
That was decided as the most desirable location because the job 
that the Research and Development Command will have to do will 
he to control its subordinate commands which can be well done from 
there because of the communications facilities, and because the agen- 
cies with which it has to deal are largely in the Baltimore area: The 
Army, Navy, Air Force headquarters, the NACA, the Atomic Energy 


lake the witness 


Exes 
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Commission, the various other scientific organizations located in thi 
Washington area 

It was undesirable to locate immediately in Washington due 
the congestion here, and due to the fact it might be desirable to mov 
out some of the agencies that were already here. Consequently, th 
Baltimore area offered the greatest advantage of proximity to thy 
various research and development facilities and to community facil) 
ties for personnel who would make up the Research and Development 
Command, and a splendid environment for that type of facility. 

That very briefly was the reason Baltimore was selected. 

The CuatrrMan. Now, General, when vou use the words “Sout! 
Badtimore”—it was developed in the hearing a place called Friend 
ship ¢ 

General Doortirrie. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And also developed in the hearing that if it wa- 
located at Friendship, utilities enumerated in the item for Baltimor 
could probal ly be eliminated and we would save that miones Y 

General Doouirrie. Yes, sir, The general area of south Baltimore 
vas best geographically. The Friendship Airport area was very de 
sirable because, first, there was an airtiel {there from which the supei 
vising personnel at the research and development headquarters could 
fly to subordinate headquarters as required, and secondly, because 

MATS had planned to put a terminal in there and the utilities 
of that installation would be available to the Air Research and Devel 
opment Command Headquarters at a considerable saving in cost of 
pi tting in at some other point. 

The Coamman. Then vou recommend and your board recommends 
that it be located at Friendship, then, instead of as it says in the 
i, Baltimore / 

Greneral Doo.rrrne. Friendship Airfield was an ideal location. 

The Ciaran. And that is your recommendation 4 

Ger eral Doorrrrir. Yes, s 

The CHarrMAN. Let’s see, then. We will have to go over the item 

the | ook. Where 1s a im the book. G ener: al? Y 

General Myers. Pas 35—section F, page 55. 

Th he CrarMan. General, tell the committee, please, how many offi- 
cers constituted your site selection board. Tell the committee who 
constituted your board. You were the president or chairman of it, and 
who were the other officers and how many were on the board 4 

General Myers. On the board were Dr. Ridenour. Dr. Overhage. 

Kelley, Dr. Lombard, Colonel Maddux, Colonel Drittler, and. as 

retary, Col. Harvey Hudlin. 

The Cuairman. Now, before we go into this in detail, did your boat 
have an opportunity to inspect and reach decisions in refe rence to al 
of these bases referred to in the Air Force public-works program ‘ 
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General Doorrrrie. We did it indirectly, sir. First we heard 3! 
witnesses who testified as to their opinions. They came from the 


Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the universities, and from the aircraft 
ndustries 


Next. we assigned subcommittees to study the various sites and re 
port to the main committee. The purpose of this was to get the in 
formation as quickly as possible and not make it necessary for the 
entire conunittee to cover the entire U nited States, 

Phe Crairman. What 
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General Dooiiriin. But all likely and desirable sites were carefully 
studied by a subcommittee, 

The Chatraan. What I am trying to get information on, so we 
ean inform the House: That an impartial board has surveyed all of 
these locations of the Air Force and it is on their recommendation, 
after the closest scrutiny and examination, bearing in mind the mili 
tary necessity, bearing in mind the expansion to 95 wings, that back 
up these selections ? 

General Doonrrrir. Yes, sir. 

The CHaimmMan. Now, who made the selection on this particular 
site, Friendship / 





General Doonirrrin. There was no individual made that selectio 
Phe board in foto, consiMderine ill of the selections that were studied, 

| et et re I") Te ie a ; ; ; +] ERR Ay 
isldered that the riehdship AIport site Was the most desirable. 


Phe Cuamman. All right. Now the bill calls for $5.771.000 to be 


, a oy Pee ae - . | 
pent at balwinore, Now if this project is put at IF riendsh Pp, hor 


uch of this Sh.771.000 can be eliminated 2 

General Doorirrer. Mr. Chairman, the board, after finding a ger 
eral site selection, worked no further on that, and that detailed WOrK 
ihas heen do} e | i ot | er ped le SLACe, and | would prefer to turn thar 
question over to people who are more cognizant W ith it. 

The Cuairman. Now, General Mvers, take the page F-35. Now 
let's assume the committee is going to follow the recommendation ana 
putitat Friendship. How much of that 85.771,000 can be eliminated / 

General Myrrs. Well 

The Ciatrm an. Becatise vou are getting some saving now by going 
to Friendship? 

General Myers. That is meht. sir. The in 
lear the MATS area—the MATS construction area that has pre 


viously considered by the committee, 


installation will be located 


We haven't vot detailed wires on this. sir, because we haven't had 
time to make a detailed study of the specie area. I would estimate 
that of this item .J in here, which amounts to SSO0,000, we could prob 
tbly reduce that by about $325,000. That is the utilities item, sir. 
Because we will have to run relatively long lines over to the central 
Plants—the sewernove pints and the water phar ts that wl] be put 


nin the MATS area, sir. 

Phe Cuainman. Well, will vou have to buy the land? 

General Doouititr. Yes. sir. 

The ¢ HAIRMAN. Nov ‘ vil] you have to- 

Mr. Suorr. That is a pretty stiff price. Is that land improved? 
Does it have any dprovements on it ? 

General Myers. Can vou answer that, General Partridge 

General Parrringe. The land has some improvements on it. We 


' , 7, - ; 
bave not an option on the land. We hac ho data so we included, we 


/ 


heleve, enough to cover any conde mination pro eedlings On buildings. 

Mr. Suorr. So you are not sure that you will have to pay this 
much ? 

General Parrripcr. No: we are not sure we will have to pay that 
much. 

The Cuairman. All right. Can you take this item, General, a 


read over these items? First, 200 barracks. 
General Myers. That is required, sir. 
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The Cramman. All right. Office space. 

General Myers. That is required, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. What ? 

General Myers. That is required. 

The Cuamman. All right. Library space. 

General Myrrs. Is required, sir. 

The Cuatmman. Mess for officers and civilians. 

General Myers. That is required, sir. 

The Cuatrman. IBM rooms. 

General Myers. That is required, sir. 

The Ciamman. Security enclosing fence. 

General Myers. Yes, sir: that will be required. 

The Crairman. Sewage disposal. You testified vesterday when 
Mr. Elston was examining you on that if we went there you could 
save the sewage disposal, costing here 8150.000 7 

General Myers. We can save a sewage plant, sir. 

The Cuatrewan. All right. 

General Myers. But we will have to put in the distribution lines—— 

The CratrmMan. Electric service. 

General Myers. We will make a saving on that. sir. 

The Cratrman. Water system. 

General Myers. Can make a saving on that, sir. 

The Cratman. IT will tell vou what let’s do, then, members of the 
committee. We may be wrong or may be right. Let’s just reduce 
this item down about a million and a half dollars. 

If you can’t do it with one million and a half dollars less, you ean 
come back up here. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, the total of these utilities items is 
about S800,000. We couldn’t knock off more than half. 

Mr. Price. You would be cutting every one of these items out; 
S800.000. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. We couldn't reduce that more than half. 

The CuarrmMan. Then, we will reduce the item from 85,771,000 by 
SSOOLO00, 

Mr. Price. No. You would eliminate every one of them, Mr. 
Chairman. 

General Myers. Sir, we have to have some utility lines in there. 

Mr. Price. Take $300,000 off. 

The Cuatrman. We will gain nothing, then, by going there. 

Mr. Smarr. You will gain the difference—the land will cost some- 
thing, whereas it was previously said that it night be given. 

The CuatremMan. How much will we reduce the item / 

Mr. Swarr. You will actually save a substantial amount if you re- 
duce it SB25.000. ; 

The CruarMan. How much would be the authorization ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. The total authorization. if you reduce it $325,000, would 
be $5.446.000. i 

General Myer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. If you reduce it $400,000, it would be a little less than 
that. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman— 

The Cuairman. How much do you recommend it could be reduced @ 

General Myers. I recommend vou reduce it about $325,000, 

The CuairmMan. All right. 
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General Myers. May I say we will effect a saving in the operation 
of this installation. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. Well now. put the figures there. 
Mr. Smart. 

If there is no objection on the parteof the committee, we will reduce 
this item to what amount / 

Mr. Sararvr. $5.446.000. 

The CHatrMaAn,. 35.446,000. 

Mr. Evsron. Mr. Chairman 

The CiairMan. Then, we will change the name from Baltimore to 
Friendship. Is that satisfactory ¢ 

Dr. LOMBARD. Should it be Friendship Airport, Baltimore, Mad. ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir: [think that would be Friendship Airport, 
Baltimore, Mad., sir. 

The CuairmMan. Friendship. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. R. C. PARTRIDGE 


General Parrrince. Friendship is at Baltimore (Md.) Municipal 
Airport, and this actual location is outside of the city of Baltimore. 

The Cuairman. How do you want to put it in the bill? Just like 
it is, or you want to put it as Friendship? I thought Friendship and 
the Baltimore item in the bill were separate places. 

Are they different places ¢ 

General Parrrivce. I am sorry, my acquaintance with the locality 
is very brief and I don’t know the official name of it. 

The Cuamman. What is the name of it 4 

Mr. Smarr. Actually, the Research and Development Command is 
now ina building in the city of Baltimore, whereas the Friendship Air 
port is located several miles this side, between Washington and Balti 
more. They are completely different sites. 

The Cuairman. That is what I understood. And TI understood they 
were moving the headquarters over to Friendship. But at the time 
they came in and said the site was not firm, except for the Baltimore 
area, Now you pinpointed it. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

The Cuatrnman. How should we designate it in the bill? 

General Myers. I think Friendship is proper, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right, without objection, the committee ap 
proves the establishment of the headquarters, Research and Develop 
ment, at Friendship, $5,446,000, 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, may IT ask a question— 

The CHairnman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evsron. Of General Myers ¢ 

General, there is an item, No. 4, mess for officers and civilians, $454.- 
O00, Would it not be possible for the officers and the civilians em 
ployed in this particular project to use the same mess hall used by the 
personnel at Friendship, other personnel at Friendship / 

General Myers. | don't believe it will be feasible. sir. We will 
have to establish a civilian mess, a civilian cafeteria, for the civilian 
workers there, and this location will be 2 or 3 miles—it might be about 
4 miles from the MATS location, actual distance. 

Mr. SHorr. There is a map there. 








Mr. Exvron. Of course, if it is that far away. vou probably would 
need a separate one. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sort. Do you have that much distance from Friendship to 
the other? ‘i 

General Parrrince. I would say about 2 miles. 

General Myers. About 2 miles, sir. 

The CHairman. All right, thank you very much. See if you can 
bring some saving about there, General Doolittle. 

Mr. Kitpay. May IT ask General Doolittle a question 

The CHairMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. General, is your board concerned only with the Re- 
search and Development Command Headquarters ¢ 

General Doourrrie. IT didn't get that question, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Was your board concerned only with the Research and 
Development Command Headquarters / 

General Doonrrr_e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. You didn’t review the other installations and loca- 
tions included in the bill 4 

General DootrrrLe. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then your board only dealt: with research and 
development projects in this bill? T thought vot board had & gen- 
eral knowledge of all these places ¢ 

General Dootrrrir. We studied all of the places in connection with 
the Research and Development Headquarters. 

The CuairmMan. I see. 

General DootrrrLte. But our job was to locate er to find a suitable 
location for the Research and Development Headquarters. We 
studied the others only for background information. 

The Cuamman. All right. Thank you very much, General. It is 
a pleasure to have had the benefit of your testimony. 

General Doonrrrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. 

The Cuamman. Now, members of the committee. there is an iter 
in here in regard to some little engineering battalion in some littie 
base at Orlando, Fla., of six-hundred-and-some-odd-thousand dollars. 
We passed that over the other night. I think we should clean that 
item up. 

Since we have adopted the policy of having the engineering—it is 
2 $14,000,000 base there and they want to put the engineering people 
there and they wanted six-hundred-and-some-odd-thousand dollars— 
why, we might as well go ahead and mark it up and let it be authorized. 

Without objection, the Orlando—what page is it in the bill now / 

Mr. Smarr. Page 51, line 14, sir. 

The CuatkMan. Page 51—yes; I mark that. 

Now that winds that up. Now, members of the committee, we 
passed over the Raleigh-Durham item and IT ask permission of the 
committee to appoint a subcommittee to make an investigation in 
regard to it. I would like for Mr. Kilday. Mr. Price, Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Short, Mr. Elston, and Mr. Bates to look over that and to come 
back and advise the committee, with the understanding that we will, 
if we report the bill out before we get a report, leave out this item 
in the bill. The committee can reach a decision later, and it can be 
covered on the floor of the House as an amendment to the bill after 
the committee reaches its conclusions, 
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If there is no objection to that procedure, it will be followed. All 
right. 

Now what is your next item / 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHARMAN. One minute, now. General, when the committee 
goes down, I think it would be nothing but right and proper that 
people who are familiar with it in the Department — them, 
ind that you provide the best air facilities and the best pilot to take 

the committee down, to let them make a thorough investigation of 
these proposed sites, and also to take in consideration the military 
necessity of putting it in North Carolina. They may reach the deci- 
sion that it should go somewhere else. 

It is not merely confined to North Carolina. The whole subject of 
a utilization of two wings for troop-carrying purpose will be in the 
compass of the ig sae 

General Myers. Yes, si 

The CnarrMan. All right, 

Now, what is your next item / 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, when we finished yesterday, we 
were discussing the modernization of mobilization barracks item, sir. 

The CHarrMan,. That is right. 

General Myers. ‘That is on page 69, line 4 of the bill; that is, lines 3 
and 4 of the bill. 

The CHairMAn. Sixty-nine. That is right. Now we disposed of 
¥2,173,000 for family ge 

General Myers. Yes, si 

The Cuatrman. Now we want to take up on page 69 modernization 
of mobilization barracks, $144,547,000. Now give us full information 
in regard to that. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. As we said yesterday, this is to modern- 
ize 192,463 units, troop spaces, out of the 323,397 mobilization-type 
barracks that we have on bases at the present time in the 95-wing 
program. We estimate $750 per man to modernize these barracks. As 
explained yesterday, when we get through doing that, we feel that 
they will be the equivalent of 25-vear-life construction. 

In other words, they will be good, permanent buildings, although 
they, of course, will not be arranged exactly—the wings of the build- 
ings will not be arranged in the lavout—as we would in a new building. 

You asked, sir, the cost of these mobilization-tvype barracks that 
were built in the last war. I have that information. ‘The cost varied 
from those built in 1941 at about $14,000 apiece to 1945, around 
$20,000. The cost rose during that period. They were about $20,000 
apiece. Those were 63-man barracks on a basis of around 60 square 
feet per man, sir. 

We estimate that the present replacement cost of those barracks, as 
they were built then, at the present time would be around $47,200 to 
replace the present buil lings that are there now. This cost of re- 
he habilit ation at $750 per man amounts to $33,000 per building. oer 
fore, your cost of providing what would be the equivalent of 25-year- 
life construction would vary between the $14,000 initial cost 1941, 
plus $33,000, or a total of £47,000, to about $53.000, if you consider 
the initial investment they would put in them, sir. 

The cost of building a new 25-vear barracks of this type would be 
about $52,000, Actually, what we are obtaining is the equivalent of 
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a 25-vear-life building that would cost us $52,000 to build for a cost 
of ‘about $33,000, sir. We feel that this is an excellent investment for 
the Government. 

The Cuairman. Now, that takes care of the military personnel at 
all of these stations, vour enlisted personnel and that type. 

General Myers. At not all of them, sir. As E said, there are 325,000 
spaces of this type. We are only proposing here to rehabilitate 
192.000 of them. 

The Cuairman. Well, the balance of them are in fairly good con 
dition ? 

General My ERS. They are in fairly good condition. 

The CuairmMan. Exactly. With three-hundred thousanet-end-neme 
odd barracks, that meets your requirement for a 95-wW In 

General Myrrs. Yes, s 

The Cuairman. You are not asking in the bill, I don’t recall up 
to date, the construct ion of any barracks? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, s 

General Myers. Ye es, SID. 

Mr. Rivers. Many of them. 

Mr. Smarr. There are many barracks of a permanent 25-year con 
struction type at the 48 wing bases / 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. What is the total in the bill of the number of bar- 
racks that is going to be built in addition to the 330,000 4 

Mr. Rivers. Ten- and twenty-five-vear. 

Mr. Smarr. The difference is, Mr. Vinson, that is a rehabilitation 
of an existing wooden frame-type barracks, whereas the other is per 
manent construction. 

The Cuairman. I understand that. We have 330,000 of that type. 
Now in this bill how many more additional barracks are we building, 
in dollars and cents, sir? 

General Myers. I have that in two or three places, sir. I will get 
itina minute, sir 

The Cuaimman. Then you have to add that to your 3: 30,000 barracks, 
and that would show the total number of barracks on the bases 

Mr. Smarr. For troop housing. 

The CHarrmMan. For the 95-wing. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The Cuamman. We would have to put that in the report. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question about that? 
understand—— 

General Myers. In the zone of interior, sir 

The Cuarrman. This is continental United States. 

General Myers. Contine ntal United States, 235,000. 

Mr. Rivers. For 10- and 25- year! 

General Myers. That isr ig 

The CHairmMan. ‘Those are “sit ks? 

General Myers. Those are barracks. 

The Cramman,. 255,000. And then the total number you have 
today, and that will make about five-hundred-some-odd-thousand 
barracks ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 





The CHarrMan. All right; that gives us the information. 

Mr. Rivers. Now let me ask him a question—— 

The CHatRMANn. Wait 1 minute. 

What is the amount of money set out, authorized in the bill, to 
construct 235,000 barracks ? 

General Myers. S598.000, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. 8598.000.000, 

General Myers. Million, sir: $598,000,000, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now you estimate they will cost in the 
neighborhood of $52,000 apiece / 

General Myers. For the barracks only, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

(reneral Myers. This figure of $598,000,000 also includes the messes 
connected with those. So it is more than that. I mean the messes 
are around $450 per man in addition. 

The CHamrman. Then add to that $144,000,000 would make about, 
nearly $700,000,000 for barracks in the bill. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. ° 

Mr. Rivers. Barracks and modernization. 

General Myers. Barracks and messes, ves, sir. 

Mr. Exstron. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I am wondering if 
it wouldn’t be a good idea if General Myers has a recapitulation of 
everything to put in our report, a summary of what each item is 
going to cost—so much for barracks, so much for runways, so much 
for warehouses, and so much for each item. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extsron. We will probably be asked questions on the floor. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. We will go one step further. That is 
the way Mr. Smart and I have been talking about it. Plus, there 
must be put in here the total number of acres of land. 

Mr. Exusron. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. We have to put all that information, so when the 
House asks these questions, we will be in position to tell the House, 
because we want to inform the House on everything we possibly can 
advise them about. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Also could you put in one place all ot the housing, 
so we could see what the total amount of housing is that you are 
building ¢ 

General Myers. Yes. sir. We have that. This book makes all those 
break-outs here, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I mean we want to get it in one spot in the report. 

General Myrrs. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Get it together in one place. 

The CratrmMan. Let’s hear the draftsman who has to do all this 
work and is our adviser. 

Mr. Smarr. I have one question about security. As I recall, when 
General Brownfield was testifying, he had some hesitancy about pub 
lishing the amount of runways we were going to build. I wonder if 
he still has the same reservation. 
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The CuHarrman. Well, you can put it down in dollars and cents. 
You can break the bill down this way, that in dollars and cents for 
pavement and so forth it is going to cost so much money, is estimated 
to cost so much money. 

Mr. Price. Roughly that will give you the number of runways, 
won't it? 

General Myers. No sir. 

The Cuamman. What about that, General Myers? 

General Myers. I don’t see any objection to that, putting that in 
the record. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

General Myers. The total amount of money for runways or fuel. 

My. Smarr. You could lump it in for parking aprons, runways, 
and taxiways, and then it would be all right to release, from a security 
standpoint. 

General Myers. That is right. 

The Cuamman. General Myers, you help Mr. Smart break it down 
all along that line. , 

General Myers. Yes sir. 

The Cuarmman. And we are also working on the Army and Navy 
the same way. So we can have this report and members can read this 
report and say “here is a public works bill of some $4 billion 
and so much goes for land, we are going to acquire so many acres of 
land for the Air Force, so many acres of land for the Navy, so many 
acres of land for the Army.” Then some fellow will want to know 
what is left for the others. There is not going to be very much land 
left in the United States after the armed services begins to buying on 
this thing. 

Mr. Jonwnson. Mr. Chairman, can I ask him one question ? 

The CratrmMan. Yes sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Is all the housing Wherry housing, or are there a few 
items—lI think there are—— 

General Myers. There are a few, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Of appropriated funds. Could you separate those 
from the Wherry housing and have all Wherry housing, to see what 
the total amount 1s. 

General Myers. Yes sir. 

The Cnatmrman. All right, without objection, the committee ap- 
proves $144.347,000. 

And I want to raise the question there now, General: Why wouldn’t 
right in that section be the proper place to put in the extension of 
the Wherry Act? Where would it go, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. That ought to go—— 

(reneral Myers. That is a general provision. 

Mr. Price. You haven't jurisdiction of it. 

The CHatrman. In view of the urgency of this situation, we must 
take some action for housing at our permanent bases. I am con- 
fident that the members of the Banking and Currency Committee will 
understand, 

Mr. Smarr. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that should be seetion— 
at the present time section 505 of this bill relates to the Wherry 
Housing Act. 

The Cuatrman. Have you it there, the amendment ? 

Mr. Smarr. Oh, yes, I have it here. 























The Cnuairman,. Al} right, read your amendment. 

Mr. Smarr. You will note, on page 76 of the bill, section 505 relates 
to appropriated funds for the acquisition of land for Wherry hous- 
ing. Now that section is completely meaningless as of this moment, 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Because of the expiration of two provisions in title 
VIII they can’t proceed. Now I would suggest that we make a sec- 
tion 505 (a) which extends the Wherry Housing Act or title VIIT for 
two years, to 1953, and renumber section 505 to 505 (b). It would 
then have some meaning. 

The CirarrMan. Wait until we come to that and then we will do it. 
Now let’s clean this up. I have it all ready. 

Now that is your next item, General ¢ 

General Myers. The next item, sir, is on page— 

The Cramman. Wait one minute. Now that finishes the mis- 
cellaneous. 

General Myers. Yes sir. 

The CuHatrman. $2,173,000 for family houses, construction for 
Reserve forces, $29 million, this other item, and $10 million for your 
damages. 

General Myers. Yes sir. 

The Crateman, All right. 

General Myers. The next item, sir, is on page 72 of the bill, line 
22, sir. 

The Cratrman. 72, line 22, all right. Now, various locations: 
Prefab buildings, $10,000,000; for restoration or replacement of facil- 
ities damaged or destroyed and provision for other urgent construc- 
tion requirements, $26,000,000, 

General Myers. Yes sir. 

The CHarmman. Now, you already have this damage and destroyed 
item up here for $10 million. 

General Myers. That is continental United States. 

The CuatmMan. Oh, ves, this is outside. 

General Myers. ‘This is overseas. 

The CHamman. Of course, General, this last item is pure guess- 
work. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Let’s try not to guess too high. We are going to 
he here and try to consider these things. We want to have the greatest 
air force this world has ever seen. We are not going to cut down, 
but maintain it. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. But we are certainly not going to the House and 
say they wanted $26 million for anything that might be damaged or 
destroyed and we gave them $26 million. Let’s get it in the face 
of reality. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, from our point of view, the im- 
portant thing is to have authorization on the books for urgent emer- 
gency operational projects unforeseen—not only the disaster part 
but operational projects that are unforeseen that we will have to do 
on short notice. The committee, in my opinion, sir, can help us a 
great deal by authorizing that and then requiring us to come and 
justify each project when we have to do it. In that way, we could 
save a great deal of time if Congress is not in session. Otherwise, we 
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would have to get a public law passed through Congress, sir, at a 
time perhaps when time is awfully important. 

The Cuamman. Let’s break it down now. This is for the rehabili- 
tation of housing abroad, is that it ? 

General Myers. The prefabricated buildings, sir—is that what you 
mean, sir? 

The Cratrman. That is right. 

General Myer. That is a request for authorization of $10 million 
to buy an estimated 2,000 prefabricated units and provide for the 
transportation and erection of them to meet requirements in overseas 
areas where we do not have housing now and we will have an imme 
diate need for it. We have such a case immediately right now. This 
is off the record, sir—— 

The CHarrman. What is the square footage of these prefab houses / 

General Myers. We propose to buy two types, sir: A 20- by 40- 
foot building, and a 40- by 100-foot building. The former type, the 
20 by 40, would be for housing personnel, primarily, and some ad 
ministrative space. The 40- by 100-foot buildings would be primarily 
warehouse type. We estimate that they will cost for the unit itself 
about $3,000, on the average, and that the transportation, erection, 
utilities, and foundations will cost around $2,000 a unit—about $5,000 
per building, and we would get 2.000 buildings. 

Mr. Exston. May I ask, Mr. Chairman- 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. Is the industry already set up to produce these, or 
is it going to mean an RFC loan to set up some plant to make them ? 

General Myers. No sir, there are many producers in industry that 
could produce these buildings. 

Mr. Exsron. You can get them now. 

General Myers. Luria, Armco, there are several plywood manu- 
facturers that produce them—there are many of them, sir. 

The Cuamman. They will be built outside the continental United 
States ¢ 

General Myrrs. We propose to buy the buildings inside the United 
States. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

General Myers. And put them up outside, yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Why couldn’t the engineering battalion construct 
creat many of them? 

General Myers. They can, sir. 

The Cuairman. And you propose to do that ? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir, wherever feasible. 

Mr. Rivers. You mean assemble. 

General Myers. Assemble them, yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then all that would be involved to the Depart- 
ment would be the actual cost and the transportation. In a great 
many instances, the engineering battalion can build them. 

General Myers. Supply the labor, sir. Of course, we have to have 
foundations and some utilities, depending on where they are built. 

The Cnarrman. And these prefab buildings will be scattered all 
over — 

Mr. Suorr. Very vital and strategic areas and close to the enemy 
where you will really h: ave to act quickly. 

General Myers. Yes, si 
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Mr. Suorr. I think it is highly important, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamMan. Without objection, the committee approves the 
$10 million. 

Now tell us about the $26 million. 

General Myers. The $26 million, sir, is, as stated in the bill, for the 
restoration or replacement of disasters that might occur but from 
the Air Force point of view primarily to provide us some flexibility 
after coming to your committee to do urgent operational projects that 
might come up that are unforseen. 

The Cuairman. I understand when you go to touching this $26 
million item you will come up here and advise the committee? Is that 
your thoughts ¢ 

General Myers. Before we undertake it, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is right, before you undertake it. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And we will sit around and have a talk about it. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. All right, with that understanding we can advise 
the House to that effect. Put it in the report, Mr. Smart, that before 
this $26 million is spent the committee of the House and the Senate 
will be fully advised by he Department. Without objection, We ap- 
prove these two items. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, did you make a similar observation 
in connection with the contingent funds that were authorized yester 
day / 

The Ciaran. You mean 

4 fr. H ARDY. W ithin the cont inental United states / 

The CHarRMan. Mighty million dollars. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, whatever it was. 

The Cramman. The S80 million was a deficiency. 

Mr. Rivers. 54 and 26. 

The CHarr™M AN. It Was & deficiency. 

General Myers. Sir, we had $15 million in the bill for imside 
continental United States for a similar item to this 826 million. Y 
reduced that to ten vesterday, Sir’, and you cut out the portion that 
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would provide for the urgent construction, 
The Cyairrman. That is ht. We will have the same understand 
ine with reference to that and we will have the same un lerstanding 


— 


: Tio 
with reference to the Army and the Navy on those items. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sararr. I would like to understand, Mr. Chairman, because by 
previous amendment you struck out the words “for other urgent con- 
struction requirements.” 

The Cnatrman, That is right. 

Mr. SMART. In this particular Case you have elven if back to the 
Air Force on overseas projects providing they come up and justify 
them to the committee. [am wondering if you Wish to do the same 
thing to the others as a matter of uniformity of action. 

The Cramman. And we struck out “and provision for the urgent 


construction requirements.” 
Mr. Sararr. Yes, sir. 
The Cratuan. That was within the continental United States. 
Mr. Swarr. You wish that to stand ? 
The Cnamman. We want that to stand. This is overseas. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, on that other matter, since we brought 
it up, I don’t want to be adamant, but I was told that under the phrase- 
ology that we had, even though we had some very little money, that 
one or two vital last-minute projects were handled. It is so small an 
item, $5 million for the Air Force and with the others we just change 
the language, I wonder if there isn’t some way we could work that out 
so as to reopen that matter and give them the language that they 
originally asked for. Now, we could ask them the reason and get the 
exact reason why in the past they allowed that and how they used 
that fund and put in a clause there that they shall come to the com- 
mittee before they start any program at all under that contingent 
fund. 

The Cuamman. I think if you will examine it, Mr. Brooks, it reads 
that way: “for restoration of replacement of facilities damaged or 
destroyed and } rovision for other urgent construction”—— 

Mr. Brooks. That was stricken out, that part, “for urgent’”—— 

The Cuatrman. They haven’t any estimate. 

Mr. Brooxs. I understood under the arrangement we had before, 
and it was practically identical to what they want under this arrange- 
ment, they took up one extremely important last-minute project and 
put it through when they couldn’t have anticipated it would come up in 
the bill. Now, at the time they did it, I don’t know whether Congress 
Was in session or not, but if Congress is on a recess, and I hope we 
get a recess, such a project could easily come up. As I say, it is such 
a small amount of money, considering the total over-all in the bill, and 
if the general can make out a case for that original wording and for 
the additional money, I would like to see the language in that event 
applied equally to all of the three departments of the Defense Depart- 
ment. That is my thought. I understand they are very anxious to 
have the original wording back in the bill. 

The Cuairman. The reason why the committee took the position it 
did: Because it is pure guesswork. The Army and the Navy had a 
little estimate of how much was destroyed and damaged. The Air 
Force had some estimate. We don't know how many buildings are 
going to be destroyed by hurricanes, storms, or fire. We just picked 
out of the air and have it given to them to replace them without any 
act of Congress or anything if it occurs. Now it may not be enough 
and it may be far more than will actually happen. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, what I was thinking of—and this is 
ent irely off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. I am wondering this: We have a witness. Couldn’t we 
hear that one witness on this thing before we finally close it? 

The Cyairman. Mr. Brooks, if you proceed that way, vou might 
just as well give them a blank check, without trying to get a breakdown 
atall. You are complaining because we don’t use the words “for other 
urgent construction requirements.” 

Mr. Brooks. Couldn’t we work in some language where they could 
come back to the committee and say, “Gentlemen of the committee, 
this is very urgent and it is immediate.” Doing some of these 
things in these perilous times is like buying a car. When you make 
up your mind, you want it done. If they come back to the committee 
they would have ample assurance. 
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The Cuairman. I think we are on sound ground when we are legis- 
lating, if we know what we are legislating for as much as possible. 
I don’t think it is a sound way to legislate when you have too much 
flexibility, without Congress knowing something about it. Now, we 
give them the money for the damages. They ean restore the damages. 
But to go out—“and for other urgent requirements,” why it goes a 
little further-—— ; 

Mr. Brooks. We do it for the Army engineers. 

The Cuaiman. No. Hi 

Mr. Brooks. Every year in the civil-function bill we put in an item, 
and I think it runs about 85 million, in which we authorize the Army 
engineers to open up urgent construction. j 

The Ciairman. All in favor of including in all three services—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to vote unless we can hear 
u Witness on the urgency of that. 

The Carman, All right, go ahead, General. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, I already testified to the urge 
of having some language in the bill which will give us authorization 
to do these urgent operational projects, with the understanding—I 
don’t care whether it is written into the legislation or whether it is in 
the record—we come to the committee first and tell you what we want 
to do, sir. I think it is absolutely necessary that we do have some 
provision. If we do not leave that language in, then under the law 
at least we have no authority to even come to your committee and your 
committee, as I see it, would not have the authority to let us go ahead. 

The Cratrman. Lf it arises anytime where you have to have urgent 
construction, you can get authorization in 5 minutes. 

Mr. Brooxs How would you get the money, though? General, 
what are the instances where you have used that in the past 4 

General Myers. We came to the committee, sir, under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 910. Off the record here. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jounson. Give us another good illustration of how this would 
operate the way you would like to see it operate. 

General Myers. This is off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarMan. Mr. Brooks moves to insert in all three sections 
of the bill where it applies the language which has previously been 
stricken out for the Army and the Navy, the words “for ether urgent 
construction requirements.” 

Mr Brooks. Provided they come to the committee before proceed- 
ing. 
The CHAIRMAN. All in favor of Mr. Brooks’ motion hold up your 


aot 
er 


hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smart. Twelve, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. All opposed hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smarr. Four. 

The Cuamman. The motion of Mr. Brooks prevails. Correct the 
bill to the extent that they have this flexibility. 

Now what is the next—-we have to go to the floor at 11 o’clock. Now 
what is your next item / 
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General Myers. Sir, I have a couple of items to bring up that the 
committee asked for. One in connection with Foster Field. 

The CHarrman. Where ¢ 

General Myers. Foster Field, Victoria, Tex. 

The CHarrmMan. Wait. I didn’t catch it. 

General Myers. Foster. 

The Cuatrrman. What page in the bill? 

General Myers. Page 5%, line 9, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. When are we going to finish this thing? 

The Cnarman. Page 59. Now let’s see. 

General Myers. The committee asked about the land there. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. Oh, yes, Foster, at Victoria, Tex. 
All right. 

Mr. Harpy. What page is it in this other book ? 





The CuarrMan. Page 59 of the bill. And what page in the book ? 
General Myers. C-27, sir. 


The CuatrrMan. | 
General Myers. C-27. 
C-27 


SIT. 

Under agreement dated May 20, 1949, the land—1,192 acres leased 
from city of Victoria, Tex., at $1 per annum—together with 179 build- 
ines, 6 hutments, 28.400 feet of barbed wire fencing. 96 tons of railroad 
trackage, electrical system including poles, wire, et cetera, water well 
and pump, pump house, and various other extraneous facilities were 
transfererd to city of Victoria in heu of restoration. The city paid 
the Government $117,766 which repersents the difference between the 
value of improvements and the cost of restoration. This property was 
transferred as nonairport property without recapture rights and the 
city subsequently sold the land to private parties. 

Under agreement dated September 7, 1949, the Government trans- 
ferred two steel hangars, 100 by 154 feet, to the county of Jefferson, 
State of Texas. The Government reserved the right to use these 
hangars in new location in the event of a national emergency. 

Under agreement dated September 12, 1949, the Government trans- 
ferred one steel hangar, 100 by 184 feet, to the city of San Antonio 
reserving the right to use the hangar in the new location in event of a 
national emergency. 

The balance of structures and improvements were sold to various 
transferees for off-site use. The value received by the Government 
for these buildings is not available in the Washington oflice of Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

According to a recent survey only the following structures remain 
at Foster Field: six warehouses and one hangar. 

The World War II cost for construction at Foster Field totaled 
SS.T1L9 A490. 

In the Air Force fiscal year 1952 construction budget estimate— 
that is this one, sir—authorization in the amount of $10,778,000 1s re- 
quested to establish a Fighter-Bomber Combat Crew Training School 
at Foster Field. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 
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The CHarrMan. Without objection, the committee will instruct the 
Department to proceed to acquire the land. 

Mr. Kitpay. One further question: I believe you testified the other 
day, or someone else, that you would use Matagordo Island in con- 
nection with Foster Air Force Base. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is it proposed to acquire Matagordo Island ? 

General Myers. We already own that, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you own that 4 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaunpay. I do not reeall that you bought it. 

General Myers. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kunpay. You will use that asa range / 


General Myers. I may be wrong, sir; 18,000-odd acres there are 
owned and 42.000 are leased. 
Mr. IKKinpay. That is used as the range, for bombing and gunnery 


range. 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Kinpay. On the island 7 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of the general ? 

The CHatrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Evsron. General, why did the Government not keep that prop- 
erty in a stand-by position or at least have a recapture clause¢ Why 
was it abandoned so completely 

General Myrrs. Well, this was leased property, sir. 

Mr. ISLSTON. Leased. 

General Myers. The Government never awned this property. We 
never owned this property. 

Mr. Exsron. The Government leased it in the beginning ¢ 

General Myers. Leased it inthe beginning; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Under what terms / 

General Myers. [think it wasnominal. I would have to 

Mr. Exsron. A dollara year? 

General Myers. Yes: that is right: 1,192 acres were leased from 
the city of Victoria at S1 perannum. 

The CuHatrrMan. Now 

Mr. Exisron. Now, just a moment. 

General Myers. It was in turn leased land by the city. 

Mr. Ensron. The city then disposed of the land to private indi- 
viduals. How long ago was that sale made? Was that just recently / 

General Myers. That was in 1949, sir. 

Mr. Eston. Before it was known that there might be a reestablish- 
ment of this base ? 

General Myers. Yes. sir. It was done under the provisions of the 
public law to expedite the disposition of installations. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Exsvon. You don’t know what the city sold it for ? 

General Myers. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know 

The Cuairman, All right. Now, without objection, the committee 
authorizes the Department to proceed to acquire the necessary land 
at Camp Foster, at Victoria, Tex. 
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Now, General, what is the other item in the bill now that we have 
over, except one that I want to call your attention to and that was: 

The question was raised in the hearing the other evening in regard 
to Camp Crowder in Missouri. Did that go in one ear and go out of 
the other? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The CuHairman. Did it make any impression on you? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well let’s hear from you now. 

General Myers. I told the committee that we did not select Camp 
Crowder—we had looked at it very carefully several times—because 
the Army had a high mobilization requirement I now find that the 
Army has activated that installation. General Barriger is here. 
Sut they have activated it as a reception center. It has a capacity of 
about 4,500, that they are proposing to utilize and are rehabilitating 
for that purpose. 

The Cuatrman. General, come around, please. 

General Myers. They had a continuous requirement for it. 

The CnairMan. Now, General, give us the full information in re- 
gard—and I want to thank the Air Force for not forgetting it—give 
us the full information now in regard to the rehabilitation of Camp 
Crowder, named after a great general. 

General Barriger. Mr. Chairman, we activated Camp Crowder 
some time ago as a reception center. We now have | off the record] in 
Camp Crowder. By September we will have that up to [off the record }. 
Anything beyond that will require new construction. That is our 
ultimate plan for its present use. 

The Cuairman. Then you are utilizing it to the capacity of [off 
the record] by September ? 

General Barriger. That is right. 

The Cnrarmman, And there is no requirements of any expenditures 
to meet your use of it now / 

General Barrieer. Not now; no, sir. 

The Cuamman. Any information from our colleagues to the left 
in regard to it¢ 

General Barricer. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Snort. No. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Suort. Lam glad to get the report. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now what is the next item now 4 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we have two other items, sir. The 
first one is to report to the committee on our negotiations with the 
city of Baltimore in regard to the utilization of Friendship. 

The CuatrMan. We disposed of that. 

Mr. Rivers. We didn't. 

General Myers. Not as far asthe MATS activity there is concerned. 
You asked whether or not we were going to be able to get the land we 
need, 525 acres there, for a nominal consideration and I told you I 
thought we could. We had a meeting on Saturday with them and 
we have this as a result of that meeting, this wire from them: 

Confirming our verbal agreement of today, I will endeavor to have consum- 
mated a mutually satisfactory agreement between the city of Baltimore and the 
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United States of America covering the use of Friendship International Airport 
by the Air Force on the following basis: Lease approximately 525 of land at $1 
per year, renewable annually for 35 years. 

That is signed by Mr. Perkins, chairman of the Airport Board of the 
city of Baltimore. 

In addition to that, sir, we will have to make an equitable and just 
agreement with the city for the use of their airport, of the pavements 
and the control tower and all that, which we will do, sir, prior to using 
that facility. 

The Cuarman,. All right. So that winds up the Baltimore phase. 

General Myers. I think so, sir. 

The Coatrrman. What else—— 

Mr. Exsron. May I ask if the city owns more than the 525 acres 
there ¢ 

General Myers. Yes sir, quite a bit; yes sir. 

Mr. Exrsron. Well, have you approached the city with a view to 
determining if the city will include also the additional acres that you 
need for this research and development project 4 

General Myers. We have a map of this place, sir, but the MATS 
portion is located in the triangle between two runways. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Now, what is the other item # 

General Myers. The other item, sir, is a report on the hospitals— 
presentation on the hospitals. 

The Cratmman. Yes. We want the Surgeon General to come 
around. We want to come to him. Is the Surgeon General of the 
Army here? 

Mr. Smarr. He was here and testified before. 

The Cuarrman. I want the Surgeon General of the Army to come 
back before we finish this bill. I want to make some inquiry in regard 
to several hospitals that I overlooked the other day when he was up 
here. 

Mr. Price. You haven't time to do this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a roll call mght now. 

The Ciratrman. We wil! have to take a recess, then. After the 
hospitals what is next ¢ 

General Myers. We are finished, sir, except for the general provi- 
sions. 

The Cuatmrman. Then, we will take up the hospital tomorrow. And 
then we will take up Mr. McNeil. There is no need for you to bring 
all your staff that is here when we want Mr. McNeil, because we will 
just have Mr. MeNeil and one or two men in the room at that time. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, before you release the Air Force, I 
would like to ask a couple of questions which I can ask now if it is 
agreeable with the chairman. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to know, General Myers, if in this whole 
program you have considered the possibility of expanding the Air 
Force beyond 95 wings. In other words, have you selected these sites 
with a view to expanding the sites in case we go beyond 95 groups? 

General Myers. We definitely have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exvsron. Rather than reaching out and acquiring new sites. 
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General Myers. Yes, sir; we definitely have, but depending on the 
size of the expansion we will have to have new sites in a larger Air 
Force, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. I appreciate you would have some new ones, but at 
the same time you have considered the possibility of expanding and 
you have selected sites that in themselves can be expanded? 

General Myers. Yes sir, that is one of the primary criteria in se- 
lecting these sites. 

Mr. Euston. Now, one other question, General. Some time ago 
Congress authorized a 70-group Air Force. They did it on more than 
one occasion. It was cut back to 48 groups. Now, had you gone ahead 

at the time Congress authorized the 70-group Air Force and proceeded 
to build up a 70-group Air Force, can you approximate how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars or even billions of dollars would have 
been saved ? 

General Myers. I would hesitate to, sir—I would hesitate to. 

Mr. Evsron. Well, you undoubtedly would have saved hundreds of 
nillions of dollars, perhaps billions of dollars, had you gone ahead at 
that time. 

General Myrrs. We certainly would have, sir. I would hesitate to 
estimate it, but we would have saved several hundred millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, I mention the fact because there may be some 
criticism of this large expenditure and if there is, it is not the fault 
of the Air Force because the Air Force was asking for a 70-group Air 
Force a long time ago, and Congress was asking for the same thing. 
So the answer to your critics on the floor of the House or anyone else 
is that neither the Air Force nor Congress is to be blamed because 
we now have to spend, perchance, a great deal more money. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Than we would have had to spend had we taken ad- 
vantage of the then existing prices. 

General Myers. I think we could say that we would have been able 
to take advantage of the then existing prices and we would have also 
i able to take advantage of a less accelerated program and ts it 

han orde rly manner, which is ¢ ree aper, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. Now, General Myers, on behalf of the committee, 
[ want to thank you for the splendid and thorough way in which 
the Air Force has presented their request. It was quite instructive 
and beneficial to do it by commands. The committee received infor- 
ination that will help them in all their work with the Air Force, by 
setting acquainted with the different commands and the way you 
function. 

Mr. Rivers. It has been a go re presentation. 

The Cramman. I want to say while the Army and Navy presented 
the facts and justified conclusions on the par of the committee, vet 
you have been a little bit more thorough, you and your officers. You 
appeared before the committee on this large item for the first time 
and we have all been impressed with the thoroughness with which 
every oflicer knew everything that every member of this committee 
asked them and they asked them a great many questions and perhaps 
asked some too many. I want to thank you. You made a splendid 
showing and dee Pp impression on the committee, for the thoroughness 
with whic ; you are familiar with your projects. 
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Now we hope you will make just as fine a record in carrying out 
this authorization when you get your money and spend it and you 
will have something to show that the country will be proud of and 
which we feel is essential to the defense ot the country. 

General Myers. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much. And we excuse the Air 
Force, except the Surgeon General. And have Mr. MeNeil, the comp 
troller, here. And then I think you better have all the top echelon 
of the three services up here tomorrow to discuss certain phases that 
is in the balance of this book. All members please turn in these 
hooks. Now we don’t want a single member to have a single book. 
Mr. Smart is keeping one locked up for the file of the office. That is 
the only one. 

General Myers. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Yes, I want the Surgeon General of the Army up 
here tomorrow, Mr. Smart. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m.. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, July 19, 1951.) 











MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, VB Sat Oya 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The CHAarrMAN. Now let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on 4524, which is still execu- 
tive. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, before we start with you, there is a little mat- 
ter of the Marine Corps I think we better clean up first. 

Let the Marine Corps—General Hill, come around. We will see 
what is worrying you gentlemen. Now, General Hill, what is the 
complaint that you have or information you desire to submit to the 
committee this morning in reference to certain things related to the 


Marines / 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. W. P. T. HILL, QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL, USMC—Resumed 


General Hitt. I have no complaint, sir, but due to a veestimate on 
prices and on personnel to be housed at certain location, we are con- 
fronted with the situation whereby we need more emergency con- 
struction at three stations, sir. One of them, on page 3¢ of H. R. 
4524, is Naval Air Station, Kaneohe, T. H., camp for one Marine air 
group 

The Cuamman. Wait one minute, General. 

Mr. Sriort. It is line 4 

The Cuamman. Line 4, camp for Marine Air group, $4,206,000. 
Now, what is the situation in regard to that ¢ 

General Hiti. Well, the situation there, sir: Due to a reestimate 
both as to personnel and as to prices, that estimate should now be 
S8.206.000, sir. 

The Cuatrmman. Well, now, General, that is going to follow in every 
one of these items, almost, according to the prices. Because when they 
get through the public works bill and start trying to carry out what 
we are authorizing, they are going to find out they can’t do very much, 
they can’t do a great many things they want to do with the amount of 
money they have. 

Mr. Rivers. The personnel strength and disposition have been 
changed, though. 

The Cuairman. Because the prices have gone up. Now, is it based 
on the price or has it been based on the increase / 
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General Hiti. The personnel, sir, due to the change from 175—— 

The CuarrmMan. Then it is due to the change in the personnel 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. Roughly, there will be 2,000 more person- 
nel and 300 more officers stationed at Kaneohe, than were figured on at 
the time of the submission previously. 

Mr. Suarer. Where did these men come from ¢ 

General Hiti. The men, sir / 

Mr. Suarer. The men. 

General Hint. We have presently 195,000 personnel in the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, since we passed this marine bill increasing it to 
four combat 

General Hiti. No, sir; it doesn’t enter into that at all. 

Mr. SHorr. It doesn’t enter into that at all? 

General Hitu. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. This is in Hawaii / 

General Hint. In Hawaii, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. Do these men come from any other establishment that 
is in this bill? 

General Hitt. They go through the recruitment camp, but after 
they join organizations they have to be in a permanent organization. 

Mr. Suarer. This is an increase over your entire personnel now? 

General Hinu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, the strength of your Marine Corps now 1s 
194,000, you say ¢ 

General Hitt. One hundred and ninety-four thousand plus, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right; 194,000. And you are going to what? 

General Hiti. Two hundred and four thousand, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Two hundred and four thousand. Now, when you 
get your 204,000, why then it would cause you to have to increase your 
personnel at this base; is that it ? 

General Hitx. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. And the 4 million dollars will not absorb the per- 
sonnel increase ¢ 

General Hirx. It will not, sir. 

The Cuamman. So therefore you want to get authorization to ab- 
sorb the increase which is caused by your enlistment up to 204,000 4 

General Hirt, That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coir. General, this increase of 2,000 for Kaneohe is over what 
figure that you had planned for Kaneohe based on the 4 million that 
you requested ¢ 

General Hiri. The plan for Kaneohe, sir, was 658 officers, 8,792 
enlisted, for a total of 9,450. The new plan is 930 officers, 10,190 en- 
listed, for a total of 11,120. 

Mr. Coir. That is an increase of 2,000. 

General Hint. Approximately, yes sir. 

Mr. Coir. Approximately a 25 percent increase in personnel ? 

General Hitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. But you are asking a hundred percent increase in dollars. 

General Hiti. Sir, this money was to rehabilitate presently existing 
buildings. 

Mr. Corr. Some of this 4 million was for that purpose ? 

General Hiti. This new money will have to construct new build- 
ings because we have used the total capacity of this place for this 


0,490. 
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Mr. Core. You can’t justify $4 million for capacity to house 2,000 
people. 

General Hitt. Two thousand people at $2,000 overseas, sir, I be- 
lieve is reasonable. 

Mr. Corr. It is. 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. Just for barracks ¢ 

General Hin. Yes, sir; barracks, mess halls, and 

Mr. Coie. Then none of this increase, $4 million, is due to revised 
pricing ¢ 

General Haiti. No,sir. Carrying only the same price 

Mr. Coie. Did you indicate that pricing had something to do with 
it in your opening statement 4 

General Hitt. Sir, 1 am sorry I made the error there. The price 
over United States construction. One and a half—in other words, 
out there something cost one and a half times as much as it does to 
construct in the United States, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you estimate it will cost $2,000 in construction 
per man 

General Hr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any dependents on that island ? 

General Hinu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Will any of this money be used for quarters for depend- 
ents of the officers or enlisted / 

General Hinz. For the officers, for the enlisted and for the individ 
ual marines; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All three categories. 

General Hi. Not for dependents; no, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. No dependents construction ? 

General Hit. No, sir. 

The CuarMan. Well, of course, if you are going to increase your 
force 5,000 men out there and if it 1s going to cost you $2,000 a man, 
you make our your figures to make up the $4 million. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The Cuairman. What is the pleasure of the committee? We don't 
want to increase them out there without giving them the money. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

The CnatrMan. Without objection—what is the figures? Eight 
million what ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Two hundred and six. 

The Ciaran. Two hundred and six. Now have you cleared this 
with the budget, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Tuurser. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. This hasn’t been submitted to the budget ? 

Admiral Tuurser. No, sir; it just came up this morning. 

The Cuairman. What? 

Admiral THurser. It just came up this morning. 

The CramMan. Suppose we do this now: The committee is going 
to have this bill on the floor and we can offer amendments to it. Sup- 
pose you follow the usual procedure and clear all these items with the 
budget. 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. So we can be in a little bit stronger position. 

Admiral Tuurser. We will do it. 
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The Cuarrman. And clear it through the usual channels. Whey you 
do it, why then the committee can offer them as committee amendments. 

Now, what is your next one? 

General Hitt. The next one, sir, is on page 25 of H. R. 4524, “Marine 
Corps Training Camp, Twentynine Palms area, California, facilities 
for Marine Corps artillery training camp.” 

Mr. Suorr. That is line 15. 

General Hint. Lines 15, 16, and 17, sir; $7,150,000. 

Now, that was to furnish field artillery and antiaircraft artillery 
training facilities for 4,000 in tents, not in quonset huts. We require 
now 7,234 billet spaces. Therefore, we need over the submission for the 
$7,150,000, 3.234 billets in addition. Now, the original estimate of 
$7,150,000 was based on only putting in the mess halls, some shops 
and offices, and all of the personnel would be housed m tents. We 
have been told now that that is not conducive to good morale in that 
climate, so we were told to put in quonsets. So the 3,234 billets and 
the difference between just putting up the tents—we will furnish the 
tents and not contract—and the Quonset huts is $8,850,000 for the 
7,234 spaces, the added personnel and the additional facilities, shops, 
and so forth. 

The Cuatrman. Now, then, you are in this kind of position. If you 
don’t have some further authorization for expansion, you would have 
to stop your recruiting at 194,000; is that correct ? 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And you have 194,000 now and you are trying to 
provide places for the extra number, the 10,000, up to 204,000? 

General Hix. For the type training we have to do, yes, sir; this 
is required. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now, what is your next item—— 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask him this question ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is equivalent in divisions to the figure 204,000 ? 

General Hitt. Two and one-third, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Two and one-third ¢ 

General Hirx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there any program for continued expansion in the 
absence of legislation as far as you know ¢ 

General Hix. I didn’t hear that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I say, is there any program for a continued expansion 
in the absence of legislation for a larger corps? 

General Hitt. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The CuairmMan. Now— 

Mr. Jounson. Could IT ask a question ? 

The Carman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. What was the added amount, General, that you gave 
for this camp 4 

General ies: For this camp, sir, at Twentynine Palms, was an 





additive item of $8,850,000 to the present request of $7,150,000, for 
a total of $16,000,000. 

The Cuairman. How many more personnel wiil be trained there, 
did you say? 

General Hiti. At the present time we have no place there. We had 
a place at Niland, but it was taken over by the air facilities, that is, 
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Navy. There will be a total—initially requested was 4,000 spaces for 
personnel in tents. Now we want space for 7,234 in Quonset huts and 
similar housing. 

The Cuairman. Then, I understand from that remark this is a new 
place being established ? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. It is being established for this kind of training; 
is that correct / 

General Hirt. It is artillery training and antiaircraft training and 
similar training and we don’t have ranges for that due to the encroach- 
ment of the airlines over Camp Pendleton. 

Mr. Jounson. You referred to the climate down there. Are you 
talking about cold climate or hot climate? ; 

General Hitt. Cold, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the altitude where you have your operations ? 

General Hii. This point is about 75 miles southeast of Barstow- 
Yermo-Daggett area. 

Mr. Jounson. I know where it is. What is the altitude of the area ? 

General Hix. I will have to look that up, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought it was sea level. I don’t see that it would 
be that cold down there, where you would need Quonset huts in the 
winter. 

General Hix, Well, it is sand that blows around. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that. 

General Hitt. To give the protection. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is what you were talking about. 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, that is true. 

General Hiti. Two feet of snow. 

Mr. Jounson. Two feet of snow there? 

General Hu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. What is your next item? 

General Hitz. The next item is Marine Barracks, Camp Pendleton, 
Oceanside, Calif., not presently included in 4524. 

The CHatrman. What page is that on in the bill? 

General Hint. Page 25, line 18, “Marine Barracks, Camp Pendle- 
ton, Oceanside, Calif.: Warehouses, Chappo Flats; correction of de- 
ficiencies In raw water supply.” 

The Cuairman. That is right, you ask for $8,425,000 and we gave 
you $5,172,000. 

General Hini. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. <All right. 

General Hitz. Now this is an entirely new—that is, it is additional 
for 13,000 personnel in Quonset huts. In other words, it is Just an 
expansion of three Quonset hut camps we presently have there, for a 
total of 13,000 personnel. 

The Cuamrman. And you are asking the committee to go back to 
the $12,885,000 4 

General Hitt. No, sir; this is not included in that $12,885,000. This 
is a new item for 20 million dollars, sir, to include amphibious train- 
ing facilities as well as housing. 

The Cuaiman. Then that would make a total expenditure there of 
25 million dollars for Camp Pendleton. 

Mr. Rivers. Thirty-two. 
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General Hin. Yes, sir, 

The Cuamman. Now, I think we had better go ahead and clear 
all this up with the budget. 

General Hitz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And go take it up with the budget and come back 
here and we will take it up when you get your clearance from the 
budget and go into them a little bit closer than we are going into 
them this morning. 

General Hint. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuamman. Now another thing, General: Is there anything 
necessary to be put in this bill in reference to clearing up the situa- 
tion in regard to your warehouses down here at Norfolk or some- 
where down in there? Mr. Hardy spoke to me yesterday that the 
authorization which we granted last year provided for 330,000 square 
feet and under some kind of interpretation there is only 200,000 square 
feet. He said he wanted to bring it to the attention of the committee 
this morning. I would like to clean all these things up while we are 
considering this bill. 

Admiral Jelley, what have you to say in regard to that ? 

Admiral Jetiey. I can explain the situation. 

The Cuairman. Explain it to the committee now. 

Admiral Jetney. Mr. Chairman, in the second supplemental au- 
thorization and appropriation bill which was prepared in a great 
hurry last December, there were a number of errors in the back-up, 
typographical conflicts and errors. Both the authorization bill and 
the appropriation bill were lump sum, backed up by justification 
books. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

General Hint. In the justification book, in the index at the begin- 
ning of the book they carried 450,000 square feet of covered storage 
for the Marine Corps supply depot at Nanciman, Va. That was the 
original submission of the Marine Corps. In the review by the De- 
partment of Defense and Bureau of the Budget, it was reduced to 
360,000 feet. In the printed justification, it calls for two 200- by 600- 
square-foot storehouses, which adds up to 240,000 square feet. On 
the same page and below, the detailed estimate called for 360,000 
square feet at 86.835 a square foot, a total of $2,460,000. So that gives 
us the figure in the recapitulation of 450,000 square feet, the figure 
of 360,000 square feet in the detailed estimate, and the two 200 by 
600 storehouses of 240,000 square feet. 

I interpret that to mean that the committee authorized three ware- 
houses or warehouses totaling 560,000 square feet, because to my mind 
the binding figure is the detailed estimate which gave the number of 
square feet and a price which was included in the bill. 

The Crairman. And not the 450,000 square feet ? 

General Hiti. No, sir; because as a matter of fact the 450,000 was 
reduced in the review to 360,000. The intent was for 360,000 square 
leet. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what is the position of the Marines with 
reference to it? The Marines state they need 450,000 because—— 

General Hity. I might add that the warehouses have been designed. 
They are out for bids. Bids I believe are opened August 16. The 
bid data is such that we can either take bids on three buildings at 
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120,000 square feet, two buildings—one of them of 200,000 square 
feet and one of them 160,000 square feet—which totals 360,000, and 
then two lesser quantities if the prices are higher than our estimate. 
Of course, our experience in the last 6 months has been that our prices 
are running about 10 percent over the estimates. 

“pr Patemaciniy geht ogt sagan is: In one part of the bill it says 
£50,000 square feet and in the breakdown it said 360,000 square feet, 
and one place it said two warehouses of so many thousand square 
feet. Of course, you are bound by the breakdown that you put in 
these bills, don’t you see ¢ 

General Hinn. Yes, sit 

The CuarrmMan. When you go to spend your money, while the 
pe eee Committee nigh it make a lump Win appropriation. 

Now, what is the issue, or what is disturbing anybody about it 

General Hix. I don’t know, sir. 

Colonel Roperrson. Mr. Hardy is disturbed, sir, because through- 
cut the submission and the approval, the amount wh done stayed 
the same, at $5,150,000. Mr. Hardy has been informed > loeal con- 
tractors and I think by the architect and the engineer on the job that 
that money will provide 4,000 square feet. Mr. Hardy’s interest is 
to provide the maximum number of square feet within the money 
provided. 

Admiral Jettry. Now, the—— 

The Cuarmman. Let me hear Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Price. We are talking about vou. 

The Cramman. Then that would mean you don’t need the 450,000 
square feet. And notwithstanding the fact that the money would 
build 450,000 square Teet, all you need 1s the 360,000 feet. What is the 
requirement ¢ 

General Hiri. The requirement is much more than 400,000 square 
feet. This was the first increment. 

Admiral Jetiey. The estimate was 82460900 for storage space, 
$556,000 for roads, walks, utilities, around these new storehouses, and 
$154,000 for collateral, totaling the 83,150,000. 

The Cratreman. Let me get this 

Admiral Jetuey. Now, we can only spend S2.460).000 plus or minus 
10 percent on the storage. Now evidently these contratcors are taking 
the ficure of $3.150.000 rather than the $2.460.000, 

The Cuarrman. Here is what [ would like to know: Is there any 
necessity or any legislation should go in this bill to clarify it 7 

Admiral Jetiry. I feel that we have suflicient authority to contract 
for 560.000 square feet of storage right how, 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement on that? 

Admiral Jettey. We have sufficient money to build that. 

The Coamrman. Tell us what you are driving at. Go ahead, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I think I know the picture pretty well. This station 
is located only about two air miles from which I live. I was down 
there last Saturday afternoon. There is virtually no storage space 
of any consequence on this base, which is supposed to be a quarter- 
master depot. Now about the only storage space that is there are 
these little igloos that were built for the storage of ammunition by 
the Army and they are little two-by-four things which don’t hold 
anything. Now, the total requirement for storage, if you are going 
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to really utilize that base, is going to be tremendous and you couldn’t 
build—if you built three 100- foot warehouses you would only have 
a starter on your eventual requirement, if that base was going to be 
active; is that correct, General Hill? 

General Hinz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, what is needed to be done here is to get the maxi- 
mum amount of space, storage space, covered storage space, that can 
be gotten with the money that is available. 

The Cuarrman. And you can get 450,000 for the money that is 
appropriated ? 

Admiral Jetiry. No, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. 400,000 square feet. 

The CuHatrman. 400,000 square feet. 

Admiral Jetiey. No, sir. I don’t think we can get more than 
360,000 with the money that is appropriated. The bids will tell 
that, though. 

The Cuamman. Well— 

Mr. Harpy. Let me make this statement: One of the suppliers who 
deals with the contractors in that area made a statement to me just 
a few days ago that there was a contractor who otfered to build two 
1,.000-foot warehouses for less than the remainder of the fund after 
the A and E cost had been deducted and he said that he had made the 
offer to do it but that he couldn’t get it cleared through the Marine 
Corps and the yards and docks. The answer I got when I called 
your yards and docks was that that couldn’t be done because you were 
limited to 360,000 square feet. 

Admiral Jetiey. It couldn't be done because we are taking com- 
petitive bids, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that may be, that you would have to take com- 
petitive bids, but if vou had an individual who indicated that he could 
build them for that, you would know that his competitive bid would 
have been within that figure. 

Admiral Jetury. Not necessarily. 

The Cuamman. The point I would like to clear up, for the benefit 
of the committee: Is there any need of legislation to go in here in 
this bill clarifying the atmosphere? Is there, Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether they would strict- 
ly require legislation or not. The justification sheet had an error in 
it to start with. Now it seems to me if you can interpret this thing 
to provide a maximum amount of storage that can be secured with 
the funds available, then you can go ahead and build two 1,000-foot 
warehouses if contractors will build in a manner which will permit 
that. 

Admiral Jetitey. There is one point, though, Mr. Hardy, that I 
don’t think that this man who gave you this information was familiar 
with. The project prese nted to the committee and approved by the 
committee was for 860,000 square feet. of storage at 36.83 a square foot, 
totaling $2.460,000. 

Mr. ILarpy. That is correct. 

Adniral Jetury. The additional funds were for roads, walks, util- 
ities, and the necessary collateral equipment. Now, $6.83 a square foot 
is a cheap price for store ‘houses these days. 

The Cuatrman. I think this, I think in view of what Mr. Hardy 
said, and what Admiral Jelley said and General Hill said, there is 
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no need for the committee to clarify anything for the time being 
to go in this bill. If it becomes necessary, why, an amendment can 
be prepared for consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I add this 

Admiral Jeutny. We will have the figures about August 16, as to 
the actual prices. 

Mr. Harpy. If it can be determined that thousand-foot warehouses 
can be built for the amount of money that is available for those ware- 
houses, will you build those 2,000-foot warehouses instead of the 600- 
foot. warehouses ? ; 

Admiral Jeuiry. I consider that the committee’s authorization was 
for 360,000 square feet of storage. Whether we build it in i building or 
10 buildings, they gave us money on the basis of $6.83 a square foot 
for 360,000 square feet. Now we can build a thousand feet long or 
200 feet long, as long as we keep within the 360,000 at that price. 

Mr. Harpy. Your position is that you can’t go to the 400,000? 

Admiral Jeniry. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. With the legislation as it now stands / 

Admiral Jettey. That is true: yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, with the errors that you have in your justification 
sheet, I would think that perhaps you couldn’t build anything, 
Admiral. 

Admiral Jetiry. The intent—as I explained before you arrived, 
the Marines originally asked for 450,000 square feet, which was on 
the recapitulation sheets. It was reduced in review by the Depart 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget to 360,000 square feet. 
Our estimate was based on 360,000 square feet. It was what I con 
sider a typographical error on the justification sheet, two warehouses 
instead of three warehouses, 

The Cnamman. All right. I suggest, members of the committee, 
we let this stand in abeyance. We will see what can be worked out. 
We can deal with it a little bit later on and without taking up the full 
time. I think we probably can all get together on it a little bit later on. 
Thank you. 

General Him. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. Clear these projects with the budget and when you 
do we will open up a hearing on them. 

General Hinn. Thani vou. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Secretary, how W here do we start this morning ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. On the medical facilities for the Aur Force, as you re- 
quested. 

The CHaman. Oh, yes. Let the Surgeon General of the Air Fores 
and the Surgeon General of the Army come around, please. General, 
you are the Surgeon General of the Air Force ¢ 
STATEMENT BY BRIG. GEN. DAN C, OGLE, DEPUTY SURGEON 

GENERAL OF AIR FORCE 


General Oair. My name is Ogle, sir. I am the Deputy Surgeon 
General. 

The Cnamman. Deputy. Tell us how many hospitals that are pro- 
vided for the Air Force in this bill and give us a breakdown of vour 
hospital situation. 
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General Octr. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement which J 
would like to read. 

The Cuairman,. Go right ahead. Just sit right down there, Gen- 
eral. 

General Ocir. I will make a brief summary of the Air Force re 
quirements for hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, and dental clinics, 
The requests for authorization and fund requirement are based upon 
the continued support of the planned build-up in the Air Force 
strength and activation of new or expanded facilities. In addition to 
the existing medical facilities in the Air Force and those additions or 
new facilities requested at this time, the Air Force will contnue to 
have a requirement for approximately 3,500 beds in hospitals of the 
Army, Navy, and other Federal agencies 

The medical support for the Air Force in fiscal vear 1952 contem 
plates the operation of 153 hospitals, 69 infirmaries, and 135 dispen 
saries world wide, 

The Cnairman. Read those figures over again. 

General Ogre. One hundred and fifty-three hospitals, sixty-nine 
infirmaries and one hundred and thirty-five dispensaries world-wide. 

The CHarrMan. Go right ahead. 

General Ocir. In the continental United States there is a require 
ment for 22.826 beds, exclusive of beds available from other than Air 
Force sources. This number includes 450 beds in infirmaries. The 
Air Foree can use existing structures to obtain 15.393 hospital and 
infirmary beds at normal spacing. Of these beds, approximately 
1,000 are in permanent-type hospitals. Many of these facilities will 
require conversion and /or rehabilit: ation. It is planned to partially 
meet this deficit of 7.433 beds by constructing additional hospitals. 
All planned construction is on Air Force bases and will primarily 
serve the local military needs. In a few instances, this includes area 
or regional requirements for nearby bases not properly covered and 
hospitalization for evacuees returned from overseas. There is a mini 
mum normal requirement in Air Force hospitals in the United States 
for 900 beds to support aero medical evacuation for the armed services. 

It is apparent from the program that in certain areas a definite 
bed deficit will exist until temporary and permanent construction is 
finished. 

At several hospitals, such as Chanute, Keesler, Scott, Lackland, 
Carswell, Sewart, Shaw, Fairchild, MacDill, Rapid City. Great Falls, 
March, and Wright-Patterson, in addition to mobilization bed spacing 
on 72 square feet per bed, the use of converted barracks and double 
decking will be required. 

At bases where no hospital facilities or barracks exist at present, 
a temporary holding-type facility will be established in any available 
building, and definitive cases will have to be evacuated as an interim 
procedure, However, the arrival ot troops at these bases should 
synchronized with the construction program. 

The bed requirement at Lackland Air Force Base is generated lo 
ree by the needs of the indoctrination and training center. Kelly 

\ir Force Base is immediately adjacent to Lackland. Lackland Hos 
pital also serves Brooks Air Force Base in the close vicinity. An 
a avacuation holding facility of 200 beds is required at Lackland, 
which is the air evacuation terminal for transcontinental trunk routes 
and all feeder routes in south and central United States. Recently 
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500 air evacuation beds were required, and 200 beds are presently 
used. ‘The need of these 3 bases, estimated at 1,850 hospital beds, 
cannot be met by the existing hospital. At present, enlisted men’s 
barracks are being utilized for hospital wards. Since Lackland is a 
permanent base, the construction of a 500-bed permanent hospital 
is recommended, 

Friendship is planned as one of the east coast ports of aerial de 
barkation. The projected strength at this air base makes an over-all 
requirement for 500 beds, including 200 beds for air evacuation pa- 
tients. ‘This 200-bed holding unit is a minimum requirement, and in 
view of this limited capacity, this hospital should be built with an 
expansion capacity to 1000 beds by addition of only nursing units or 
wards. 

The current expansion of the Air Force Medical Service reflects 
the Air Force concept of providing on-base medical care to the max 
imum extent possible. At a number of bases, however, the Air Force 
has agreed to forego on-base medical care because of the proximity 
of other Federal facilities, even though in some instances additional 
construction by the other agency may be necessary to meet this 
requirement. 

The entire program for hospital utilization and construction within 
the continental United States has been carefully coordinated with the 
Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Administration hospital capabilities, 
The hospital and infirmary construction program submitted at this 
time has been prepared there with the cooperation of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Department of Defense and has been approved 
by the Armed Forces Medical Policy Council, the secretary of De 
fense, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

For construction of hospitals in the continental United States, 
authorization in the amount of S79445,000 is requested, with appro 
priation for $71,809,000. All of the hospitals for which authoriza 
tion is requested are included for funding except LWo, one at Wichita, 
Kans., and one at Lake Charles, La. Wichita is one of those items 
imcluded in the special appropriation already accomplished and pre 
viously referred to by pecretary Finletter. Lake Charles Hospital 
was not funded because it is not definitely known at this time what 
the requirements for construction may be until the existing facilities 
are recaptured and reconversion to a hospital is studied. They have 
been utilized and converted to housing and other uses by the local 
municipality. It is anticipated that some additional construction 
will be required at Lake Charles in the near future. 

The remainder of the difference between the amount of the author 
ization and the appropriations requested results from a limitation 
of S22 per square foot for permanent construction which was applied 
by the Bureau of the Budget, who, however, approved the 24 for 
authorization. The $16 per square foot for 10-year life construe 
tion has been approved for both authorization and appropriation. 

The requirements for construction of hospital beds in the Air Force 
within this program contemplate 1.015 beds in permanen and 2.016 
beds in 10-year life type construction, Of the permanent type, the 
funds requested will provide for 16 hospitals, two additions to exist 
ing permanent hospitals, and two infirmaries as follows : 

The Cramman. Wait 1 minute. Sixteen new hospitals. 

General Ocir. Yes, sir. 
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The CuatrmMan. Now read a little slow now. The committee can 
bear in mind these 16 new hospitals will cost, an authorization, of 
$79 million, $71 million made available in the budget now. ‘Tell the 
committee where these 16 hospitals are. 

General Oatx. No. ‘There will be more hospitals than that. The 
16 will be permanent type only. 

The Cnamnan. All right, tell us about the permanent. Read them 
off slowly. 

General Ocrr. Andrews. 

The Coatrman. Andrews. 

General Ocie. Two hundred and fifty beds. 

The Cuamman. Two hundred and fifty beds. 

(reneral Ocie. Camp Wolters. 

The Cratrman. Where is that? 

General Ocie. Mineral Wells. Tex., 200 beds: Carswell, 250 beds. 

The CHatrmMan. Where is that ? 

General Ocix. That is Fort Worth, Tex.:; Fairchild, Spokane, 
Wash., 150 beds; Great Falls, Mont., 150 beds: Keesler, Biloxi, Miss., 
500 beds: Lackland, San Antonio, Tex., 500 beds: MacDill, Tampa, 
Ila.. 150 beds; March, Riverside, ¢ ‘alif., 250 beds: Rapid City, S. Dak.. 
150 beds; Scott, Bellville, Tll., 250 beds; Sewart, Tenn., 100 beds: 
Shaw, Sumter, S. C., 100 beds; Westover, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 100 
beds; Wichita, Kans., 100 beds; Wright-Patterson, Dayton, Ohio, 500 
beds. 

There will be new infirmaries: 

Kirtland, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 25 beds, and Portsmouth, N. H., 
10 beds. 

Additions to existing hospitals: Chanute, Rantoul, II] 

Selfridge, Mich., 55 beds, making a permanent type total of 4,015 beds. 

Of the 10-year life type, it is proposed to build 11 new hospitals, 
» additions to existing hospitals, and 3 infirmaries, as follows: Altus, 
Okla., 75 beds, being a new hospital; Amarillo, Tex., 350 beds, an addi- 
tion: Alexandria, La., 50 beds, infirmary: Charleston, 8S. C., 50 beds, 
additional wards; Laughlin, Del Rio, Tex., 75 beds, new hospital; 
Dover, Del., 100 beds, additional wards: Foster, Victoria, Tex., 75 
beds, a new hospital; Friendship, Baltimore, Md., 500 beds, a new 
hospital; Grandview, Mo., 50 beds, new hospital: Hammer, Calif., 
25 beds, infirmary; Harlingen, Tex., 100 beds, new hospital; Kinross, 
Mich., 6-bed infirmary; F. E. Warren, Wyoming, 125-bed addition; 
Lake Charles, La., 75 beds, new hospital; Laredo, Tex., 75 beds, new 
hospital; Raleigh-Durham, N. C., 150-bed new hospital: Sheppard, 
Wichita Falls. Tex., 100-bed additional wards; Sedalia, Mo., 75-bed 
new hospital, Truax, Wis., 50-bed new hospital; making a temporary 
total of 2,106. 

It should be pointed out that in cases where permanent hospitals 
are programmed on Air Force bases where there are existing tem- 
porary facilities, the new construction is an additional requirement. 
The existing temporary facilities will continue to be utilized. 

In the zone of the interior, in addition to the bed-producing facili- 
ties of hospitals and infirmaries, there are requirements for dental 
clinics—providing 752 dental chairs and units—-and dispensary or 
flight surgeons facilities of 29 units, and 1 blood-processing center 
at Friendship. 
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For these items total requests for authorization amount to $7,253,000 
and appropriation requests amount to a total of $5,284,000. Pant of 
this difference is due to the fact that a number of these items were 
included in previous appropriations for which authorization is now 
requested. ‘The remaining difference is due to the fact that during 
the several reviews within the Air Force certain of these facilities 
were deferred for funding in order to keep within a dollar avail- 
ability, though they were considered essential and therefore were 
retained for authorization and subsequent apc 


The overseas requirements in support of the Air Force program 
and to support the air-evacuation requirements ir the Armed Forces 
have necessitated requests for authorization in the total amount of 
$47,450,000, and total ap propris itions of $32,127,000. This includes 
requests for 22 hos spit: als, » hospi tal expansions, | infirm: ry, and a 
number of fiape nsaries for a total of approximate ly 2,600 beds. In 


the overseas areas those items included for authorization, but not in- 
cluded for appropriation during the various reviews, are critically 
needed if adequate medical care is to be provided. ‘This is especially 
true of the requirement for an infirmary at Eielson Air Force Ba 
\laska, and the hospitals at (locations off record). 

The same factors as approved for use in the zone of the interior 
are used in determining bed requirements overseas, but adjustments 
are made dependent on local hea!th hazards. Also, careful considera- 
tion has been exercised to avoid any duplication or overlapping of 
available facilities of the Army and Navy. 

It is believed these requirements constitute the very minimum and 
most economical means of providing the medical needs of the Air 
Force and other departments where they are dependent upon the Air 
Force for medical care. 

The Cramman. Thank you, General. A very fine statement, which 
is summing up the breakdown in each one of the bases where the 
hospital items appear. 

General Oeix. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I want to ask one question—just two ques- 
tions. ‘Tell the committee the number of personnel in the Air Force 
medical unit. How many officers and how many personnel have you 
in vour organization? What is the strength / 

General Octr. World-wide / 

The CoarrMan. Yes; inthe Air Force. What is the strength of the 
medical unit of the Air Force / 

General Oaie. I have the figures for the end of June for physicians. 
That is 2,786. 

[I might add that during this early summer we expect to add 225 
and later or in the summer or early fall an additional 125, making 
a total estimate of 3,136 physicians programed for the beginning of 
the second quarter 

The CnatrmMan. Is that sufficient doctors to take care of an expan- 
sion of the 95th-Wing program ¢ 

General Ocir. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman, All right. How many 

General Ooi. The planned expanison of the medical physician 
per strength 

The CHamman. How many doctors is that to an enlisted man, 
General ? 
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General Oguie. That is slightly under the ceiling of 3.7 per 1,000. 

The Cuarrman. Is that comparable to the other two services? 

General Oar. I believe so. 

The Cuairman. Allright. Now how many dentists have you? 

General Ogir. I have only the figures for May on dentists. There 
were 1200—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, what was that 3.7/ Was that the ratio 
to that many enlisted men ¢ 

General Ogir. Physicians per thousand. 

The Cuamman. How m: iny dentists have you ‘ 

General Octe, On duty on the 31st of M: ay were 1,200. 

The Cuamman. What is your strength of corpsmen and nurses? 

General Ogie. On the same date, our strength of nurses was 1,997, 

The CuarrMan. How— 

General Ocir. We have—oh, vou have the June 30 figures over 
here, Il was behind. Av ailable Nurse Corps on the first day of 
July was 2,731, 

The Cnamman. Now, how many corpsmen have you / 

General Oaie. We are unable to estimate that entirely. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. 

General Ogie. Our closest estimate available is 20411. 

The Cuatirman. Twenty thousand. All right. 

Now, let’s get this in the record. Now, General, you have given 
a complete breakdown that has appeared in the green book of these 
various hospitals and dispensaries and dental clinics, and so forth. 
The committee has gone through all those and has approved all of 
these, but we appreciate the thoroughness and this summing up. 
Now, is there any thought being given to establishing for the Air 
Force a general hospital where your medical staff is being trained 
i a postgraduate work somewhat comparable to Walter Reed or 
Bethesda / 

Gene ea Ocie. We are not planning anything comparable to Walter 
Reed or Bethesda, Mr. Chairman. We are studying and planning 
at this. time for submission later an aeromedical center which will 
consist of a large clinic, with some few hospital beds to support the 
clinical study and research and teaching of aviation medical problems. 

The Cuairman. How long, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary McConr. We are ready to submit that at any time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Phe CuatrMan. Why shouldn't it be considered in connection with 

iis bill 2 , 

yecretary McConr. We, by agreeme with the Office of Secre tary 

Defense, withdrew it from the program simply because the pro 
eram was so large and the impact of this big construction program 
was so great we thought it conld be deferred for a short time. 

Phe CHatrMan. <All right 

Secretary McConr. Now I want to emphasize the Air Force was 
in agreement with that deferment. However, we do look upon it as 
avery essential facility. 

The Cnamman. And are the other branches of the Department in 
agreement with that principle ? ; 

retary Me CONE. Yes: they are, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. Then it is just a question of timing as to when 
to submit it? 
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Secretary McConr. That is right. 

The CratrmMan. And in all probability that subject matter will be 
laid before the committee at least during this year or the first of 
next vear ¢ 

Secretary McConr. Yes: we intend to do that. 

The Cnatmman,. All right. Any questions by any members of the 
committee in regard to the general recapitulation of the hospital 
program ¢ 

Mr. Ersron. I would like to ask a question. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. General, do I understand you already have 
doctors ¢ 

General Ocie. That is correct. 

Mr. Exsron. And your additional needs will be 225 and 125 later 
in the summer ¢ 

General Octx. That is correct, if the planned build-up of the Air 
Force continues as indicated. 

Mr. Etsron. And you already have the dentists; 1,200 of them ? 

General Ocixr. Then, he has a later figure on dentists than I gave 
you; 1,570. 

Mr. Exsron. You already have those? 

General Ocix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eston. And nurses; you already have an ample supply of 
nurses ¢ 

General Octr. Well, our nurse program is progressing satisfac- 
torily at this time. 

Mr. Extsron. Are they all commissioned nurses ? 

General Octr. They are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ersron. Now, do you use any male nurses / 

General Oaie. No, sir. 

Mr. Exvsron. Have you ever given any thought to the commission- 
ing of male nurses ¢ 

General Ocir. The matter has been studied in our office; yes, sir. 

Mr. Extsron. Well, there is a bill pending now, I think before this 
committee, and while you are here and without bringing you back, | 
thought it might be a good idea to get your opinion about it. What 
do you think of the commissioning of male nurses / 

General Ocie. Personally, I am not in favor of the commissioning 
of male nurses in the Armed Forces at this time. It would present 
considerable problems for their proper assignment. In the first place, 
there aren't very many male nurses who would be seeking commis 
sions, we feel, from a survey of the field. And special legislation has 
been built up over the period of years to provide certain prerogatives 
for the female Nurse Corps in the Armed Forces which would have 
to be worked over a great deal if we started throwing male nurses into 
the same corps. 

The Carman, I will say, Mr. Elston, I promised Mrs. Bolton, 
the author of the bill referred to by Mr. Elston, that just as soon 
as we can get around to it, notwithstanding the fact that an adverse 
report is here from the Department, we propose to have a complete 
hearing on that entire subject matter. 

Mr. Evsron. Now, Mr. Chairman, another question. 

General, I notice that you mentioned there are certain big hospitals 
in certain areas like San Antonio and a large hospital at Wright 
Patterson. Now, are there other big hospitals in those areas / 
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General Ocix. There is another large hospital in the San Antonio 
area, of course, Brooks Army Hospital. There are no other hos 
pitals in the area of Wright-Patterson. 

Mr. Exsron. Now, have you considered the advisability of ex- 
panding those existing hospitals, although they may be Army hos 
pitals rather than Air Force, rather than building new ones? 

General Octe. Yes, sir; that matter was considered when the spe 
cial hospital board went over the requirements for the various Armed 
Forces and it was considered also by the Bureau of the Budget in 
approving this program. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, I am wondering what objection there is to 
building up an existing Army hospital, for example, large enough 
to take care of the Air Force personnel, what objection would there 
be to that, as against building an entirely new hospital ¢ 

General Ocir. Well, one objection would be that there comes a time 
in the size of a hospital when they become unwieldy and difficult to 
manage and uneconomical to manage and staff from the standpoint of 
professional personnel or administrative type personnel and the 
utilities involved. In addition, the size required to handle Air Force 
needs in the San Antonio area, should such an addition be given, made 
at the Brooks Army Hospital, would virtually amount to an entirely 
new hospital anyway. 

Mr. Euston. Well, the type of service rendered is practically the 
same whether it is an Army hospital or a Navy hospital or an Air 
Force hospital. 

General Oates. That is right. 

Mr. Exston. And if you build a new hospital say in the San An- 
tonio area you have to have a complete staff ¢ 

General Octe. That is correct. 

Mr. Eston. And if you consolidated it, certain physicians could 
acccommodate the additional personnel ? 

General Ocie. Well, any physician 

Mr. Eiston. Without taking on any new ones? 

General Ocre. I think that can be taken care of very adequately 
by taking the patients that would be under one man and send them 
over to that hospital, anyway, and we would do it. For instance, if 
there is a neuro-surgeon at Brooks Hospital we wouldn't attempt to 
put another neuro-surgeon out at any new hospital we built in the 
San Antonio area. But there are no feasible means of combining 
staff when you get hospitals past the 2,000-man bracket or even past 
the 1,000-bed bracket. 

Mr. Etsron. Well, you are building a 500-bed hospital at San An- 
tonio. How big is the hospital down there now 4 

General Octx. At San Antonio? 

Mr. Exsron. Yes. 

General Octr. About 833. 

Mr. Exston. I don’t think of San Antonio because I have any ob- 
jection to San Antonio, but that is one area where they have a con- 
centration of a tremendous number of military personnel. Now, if 
you have an 800-bed hospital there, do you maintain that that hospita] 
conldn’t be enlarged to accommodate 500 more? 

General Ocie. That is exactly what we are doing. The total re- 
quirement at San Antonio, at Lackland, for the Air Force alone is in 
the neighborhood of 1,800 beds. 
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Mr. Eston. I see. You are referring to an Air Force hospita) 
already existing at Lackland ? 

General Ocir. There is one there now, one of the old rambling type 
that has been refurnished a little bit. This supplements that. 

The CHarrMan. Members of the committee, let me interrupt here 
for the reason we have only a short time. In view of the fact that the 
Surgeon General of the Army is leaving for Korea tomorrow, General, 
wont you suspend a minute while we get a little information from 
the Surgeon General of the Army ? 

General Oeir. Certainly. 
The Ciairman. Let the Surgeon General of the Army come around 
here, please. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. HARRY G. ARMSTRONG, SURGEON 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY—Resumed 


General Armsrronc. Iam here, Mr. Chairman, General Armstrong. 

The CuatrMan. Oh, yes, General, how are you ¢ 

General, we want to get a little information in what you have 
done or what are your plans in reference to specifically Percy Jones 
Hospital out in the Northwest. 

Mr. Kinpay. Battle Creek. 

The Cuairman. At Battle Creek. Now you gave a statement when 
we finished the Army, a recapitulation of your hospitals, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

General Armstrrone, That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, we all read it. But I particularly 
want to get some information in regard to Percy Jones. Now what 
are you doing up there for Percy Jones? Forgot it again? 

General ArmMstrone. Yes, sir: we have reoy 

The CHarrmMan. I mean have you forgotten it again ? 

General ArMsTRONG. Forgotten ¢ 

The CuHatran. Yes. 

General Armstrrona. I will never forget it. 

The Cuamman. All right. Let’s see if you are utilizing it to its 
fullest capacity and see what expansion should be made, 

What military facilities are being served by Percy Jones? 

General Armstrone. Percy Jones serves as a specialized treatment 
center for practically the entire Fifth Army Area east of Chicago. 

The Cuamman. That is a big territory. 

General Armsrrong. In addition to that, we are sending patients 
from Korea and Japan of certain specialized types to Percy Jones. 
As of the last report I had, we were operating 1,600 beds there and 
they were something over 75 percent filled. That is utilizing the 72 
square feet as mentioned by General Ogle. 

The CHarrman, And that was a hospital that was ordered to be 
closed down a few months ago ¢ 

Mr. CLEMENTE. A year ago. 

General Armstrone. The 2d of February, last year, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, is it meeting its military require- 
ments for that enormous Fifth Corps Army Area ¢ 

General ArmsrronG, Yes, sir. 

The CuHatmman,. Is there any expansion that needs to be made there 
to meet the military requirements and to meet the hospitalization 
program ¢ 
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General ArmstronG. Not in that particular spot, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Not at that particular spot? 

General Armstrona. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan. Then, you have no recommendation made for the 
expansion of Percy Jones at this time? 

General Armsrronc. That is correct, because in an emergency if 
we needed more beds we have rehabilitated some 400 beds at Camp 
Custer, which is 7 miles from Battle Creek, into which we can ex- 
pand or withdraw at will. 

The Cuarrman. All right. What are you doing, then, at Camp 
Custer? Is that in position to take care of an overflow from Percy 
Jones / 

General Armsrronc. That is correct. 

The Crarrman. Anything in this bill for hospitalization of Camp 
Custer / 

General Armstrona. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You do not feel that the military necessity requires 
any expansion at either one of these hospitals for the time being 4 

General Armsrrona. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. What is the type of construction at Camp Custer? 
[s it temporary or is it permanent or is it 10-year—— 

General ArmMstronG. Camp Custer like so many of our hospitals 
was built in 1942 to last 5 years. 

The CHamrman. Mr. Shafer. Any questions / 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, General. How about the housing situation at 
Percy Jones, IT mean the caring for enlisted men and so forth ? 

General Armstrong. The housing situation is not good, Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Suarer. Is there any plan being made to expand that program 
there / 

General ArmMstrrone. No, sir, but that would bring to mind—and 
[ am not speaking officially now—I understand this committee or the 
chairman has in mind something which would reactivate the Wherry 
housing or something similar. You will recall that we had had 
Wherry housing planned at Percy Jones. 

Mr. Suarer. That is right. 

General Armsrrone. It went by the board, along with certain other 
things and something of that sort would, it seems to me, be our 
solution there. 

Mr. Suarer. But there is a plan, isn’t there, for housing there ? 

General Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. At the present time? 

General ArmsrronG. You will recall— 

Mr. SuHarer. Where is that now ? 

General Armsrrone. Well, it is Just across—— 

Mr. Suarer. Where does that rest ¢ 

General ArmsrronG. You mean the actual location ? 

Mr. Suarer. No, [ don’t think that is necessary. 

General Armsrrona. No, but 

Mr. Suarer. [mean what has been done with the original plans for 
the housing ¢ 

General Armsrrone. I feel sure that those plans are still available. 
Is that correct? This is Colonel Cleland from my office. 
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STATEMENT BY COL. R. R. CLELAND, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL—Resumed 


Colonel CLeLanp. I believe the situation in respect to Wherry hous 
ing at Valley Forge and Percy Jones is being held until those installa- 
tions are declared permanent Army installations. 

Mr. Suarer. That is the trouble, isn’t it / 

Colonel CLeLanp. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Suarer. They haven't been certified as permanent hospitals 
that true ¢ 

Colonel CLeLanp. That is correct, ves, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. Who is responsible, or who has been responsible for 
that failure to declare those hospitals permanent 4 What is the reason 
they haven't been declared permanent / 

Colonel Chenanpb. | believe it is Included in a number of other in 
stallations which a committee is now handling, a Defense Department 
committee. LT cannot answer that for certain. 

Greneral ArMstronG. [I would like to refer that question, Mr. Shafer, 
to General Barriger. 

General Barricer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the classification 
of Army installations into permanent and temporary was made by 
board in 1946. There is a board new at work. a Departinent of the 
Army board, consisting of extremely senior officers—General Clark is 
the chairman to reclassify in the hioht of present conditions all 
Army installations. 

The CHatrmMan. Good. 

General Barricer. When that board completes its work, those in 
stallations classified as permanent will then qualify for Wherry hous 
ing if we have Wherry housing on the books at that time. 

The CrarrmMan. Good. Well, we are going to—— 

Mr. Suarer. I think for the record, Mr. Chairman, then, in view 
of some of the remarks vou made at the beginning, I should ask the 
Surgeon General if he had anything to do with the closing of Perey 
Jones. Was it upon vour recommendation 4 

General ArmMsTronG. No, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. That Percy Jones Hospital was closed ? 

General ArMsrRoNG. No, sir, it was not. 

The Cuairnman. Now Lthink that covers 

Mr. Cremente. The man who did that, Mr. Shafer, is gone, as you 
know. , 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may [ask a certain question on policy ? 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to direct this at both the Surgeons General. 
Is the policy which vou are following today with respect to on-base 
service and out-patient care a policy enunciated by the present Medical 
Advisory Council or the recent past one / 

General Armsrronc. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Rivers, we are still op- 
erating on Army policy of giving every bit of care we can to de 
pendents based entirely on space and personnel available. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that 

General Armsrrona. I say based entirely on space, speaking of 
in-patient care, and personnel, speaking primarily pliysicians, avail- 
able. At the present moment I think we are giving almost complete 
dependent care. 


§7039—-51 No 
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Mr. Rivers. I see. What about the Air Force, is that going to be 
vour policy in the future / 
Creneral Oar. ohaeaare ove ae to do it, yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. I mean, the past Medical Council did not proseribe 
your capacity for giving out-patient service, did they / 
(reneral OGgre. No, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. oe the present Medical AAT IBON Pop. mace 
statement on tha polic y or enunciated any pohe on that matter ? 
General Oar. “ams ag knowledge. 
Pr a see, SID. 
i CHamMaN. Mr. Gavin. 
aiven reneral, stopped at Stevenville, Newfoundland 


M 
| t 
Mi 


‘hat infirmary there 

s wooden shacks, a lot of disconnectes 
I remember. Then on my report 
at E[armon Air Base, at Ste 


| ae. +} 
Has anvthAimme@ peel done on that! 

Colonel Kennard has the data on that right her 
: 


narp. We have a project in for the construction of 


vital ut H LPO} Lir force Base. 


That 1e, am gled to hear that. 
a k you very much 
to say to the chairman, too, at this time, that as 
Subcommittee on Tlospitalization, that the three 
ted ith the committee to the fullest exten 
id they deserve our hearty commendation. 
} I TAT | think in that connection it would be wise to 
mpomt the Hospitaliz ation Subcommittee to constantly keep in 
touch with the Surgeon Generals and the Medical Advisory Board, to 
keep us advised as to what is going on, because we are all keenly 
nterested in the health of the personnel of the services. And I am 
particularly anxious, Mr. Secretary, that just as early as possible 
vou bring back for consideration of the committee your medical center 
tor the Air Force along the line that is being developed. Because it 
is nothing but right and proper that a medical center should be estab 
hed SO a SOTMeEW hat postgraduate course similar to the ot her services 
riven to these doctors who specialize in various types of illness 
brough about on account of flying. 

Mr. Clemente. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan, Mh 

Mr. SSETAFER. Mr. Chairman. just one more word from me, if you 
will. 

The CuatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. T just want to add—I was interrupted in my question 
ing. I want to make the statement that the present Surgeon General 
of the Army had nothing to do, of course, with the closing of it. Not 
only that, but he had nothing to do with any of the cutting down of 
the program of the Army at the time it was cut. On top of that, he 
worked unceasingly to have the hospitals reinstated. 

The Cuairman. I want to say this 

Mr. Suarer. And he is to be commended for it. 


oopera 
je 


“an be 
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The CitatrMan. [ want to say this for the record: The services ren 
dered by the special subcommittee headed by Mr. Rivers, Mr. Shafer, 


Mir. Gavin, Mr. Doyle. and—I forget the other members on it—render 
rservice for which the committee is very eratetul to you. 
in view of the fact the bells are ringing. 
itil TCOMLOTLOW MOLrHiIne at 10 o'clock. 
Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman— 

MAN. Wait one minute. 
Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 
Phe CHarman, No. Mr. Clemente. 
i isk both Surgeon Generals, Mr. Chatrmag 


| outstanding 


will have to take a reces 


ihe © HAIRS 


> 


I want t 
ontinue in spite of the fact that the hos 
rong to be reque ted no 


of these hospit, 


Mr. CLEMENTE. 
isof February ’ 
General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 
‘he CHAIRMAN. Now we will tal >a recess until tomorr 
Ir. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, please 
‘he CUuAIRM AN. Let the committee he in order 
Core. Do I understand the medical ofh 
iter or not é 
Phe CuarmMan. Unless some member want 
Krom what they both said—the Surgeon General of 
the information the other day and the Sureeon General of 
: he has said. Do vou want 


Force gave a summary in what 
come back, Mr. Cole ¢ 


Mr. Core. No. 
Mr. Suarer. Certainly, the Surgeon General of the Army is lea 


ne for Koren tomorrow. 

The Cuamman. All right. without objection, the committee ex 
uses the two Surgeon Generals from further attendance on this bil 

Mr. (ravih. have you any statement ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. On this meeting tomorrow morning, I request that w 
ro into this investigation which you said that vou were to have last 
Puesday and would have this Friday. The reason I bring it up at 
this time is because next week we have the primaries in Pensylvania 
id it will be impossible for us to be here in the forepart of the week. 


| would suggest that this investigation to which vou referred be held 


] 
i. 


tomorrow morning so that we would all be im attendance. 

The (HAIRM LN, My thoueht Was this. i reference to the ele tion, 
hat T would ask the committee to take up when we finish this bill. 
[ am hoping that we can finish this chapter 4 ina very short time. 
Mr. Gavin. Let’s meet tonieht,. then. 
The CruairmMan. When we finish the bill, then we will take it up. 
Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, [ point out to you that it will be nece 
Why can't the committee meet 


is to return to our districts. 
to which vou referred and 


sary for u 
tonight so that we can have this meeting 
said would be called Friday? You said it would be called Tuesday. 
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Now you say it will be called Friday. It will take us—let’s meet to 
night and clean it up. 

The CuarrmMan. I want to do it just as quick as we can. We owe it 
to ourselves to do it. 

Mr. Gavin. We owe it to ourselves. 

The CuairMan. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Nevertheless it is a very important matter to me. [am 
NX1OUS to gel it cleaned up. 

The CuairmmMan,. I think we might get around to it tomorrow. — It 
wont take long to finish the bill. 

Mr. Gavin. We will get 

The CuairMan. As to meeting tonight, the probability is there will 
hea great many roll calls on this bill today, which they are trying to 
finish today. I don’t think it would be wise to meet tonight. But 
we will try to take it up tomorrow, after we finish with Mr. McNeil, 
which I don’t think will take more than 10 minutes. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Then we will take it up tomorrow, is that 
right / 

The Cuamman. If we possibly can get lo it. 

Mr. Gavin. You say the meeting tomorrow will only take 10 min 
utes and we will take it up tomorrow / 

Phe CHarman. All right, we will do everything we can do to get 


through. We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 


( Whereupon, at 11: 10 a.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 


lOa.m., Friday, July 20, 1951.) 








MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1951 


Hlousk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES. 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10 a.m. in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 
The Crain AN. Let the committee come to order. 
Mr. Garlock, you are test) fy ing for Mr. McNeil 4 


STATEMENT OF LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY COL. H. A. MORRIS, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND 
OTHER OFFICERS OF THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. GaArLock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What position do you hold ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. I am the Assistant Comptrotler in 
Budget Division, Department of Defense. 

The Cuainman. We have reached title LV of the bill. 

Hlow much of this do you want on the record. and 
you want ot! the record / 

Mr. Garnock. I want to address my remarks to section 401, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuairmMan. Section 401. Do you want this on the record / 


Mr. Garitock. No, sir. |] prefer that it all be off the record. 
The Cuatrrman. Allright. Take this off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The Ciairman. Without objection the committee approves title LY. 

Mr. Smarr. You mean section 401 / 

The CuairMan. Section 401 of title LV. 

Allright, thank vou very much. 

Mr. Garnock. Thank you, sir, I think I have to testify on section 
OY. also. 

The Charman. Allmght. Callin the audience now. 

Let the committee come to order. Mr. Garlock, you are 1h a posi 
tion to testify with regard to section 402 ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. The oflicers in the Department who can wad Mr. 
Grarlock with recarad to section 402 please come around the table, So 
that we can get the information. 

Mr. Garnock. Section 402 of title LV 


1 
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Phe Carman. Waitaminute. The section reads: 

The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secret 
of the Air Force, with the appreval of the Secretary of Defense, are respectivel) 
authorized to provide facilities, by the construction, conversion, installation 
r equipment of temporary or permanent buildings, appurtenances, and utilities 
for use as post or naval exchanges, theaters, auditoriums, guest houses, restau 
rants, cafeterias, or other facilities intended primarily for welfare and moral 
purposes and for the use of which fees or other charges may be imposed, as 
follows: 

\nd so f forth. 

10 ahead, * Garlock. 

Mr. Gama K. Section 402 of title LV of the military public works 
bill provides authorization for community and recreation facilities 
for the three military departments. Normally such facilities would 
have appeared in the item listing by stations and service titles of the 
bill. 

The Cratrman. Talk a little louder, please. 

Mr. (FARLOC kK. “Sagara ot the question is TO policy t 8) be followed 

respect to placing these facilities on a more n early sel f- support 

ing basis. the Bureau of the Budget deleted them "oe the individua! 
station requests and in leu thereof provided an ageregate amount of 
S45 million to take care of the current expansion requirements of the 
$14-million-man force. This separation was for the purpose of point 
ing out to the Secretary of Defense the position the Bureau of the 
Budget had taken, that community and recreation facilities should 
be more nearly self-supporting 

Upon resolution of the main question concerning the use of appro 
priated and nonappropriated money, the Bureau of the Budget pro 
poses to release funds for this purpose on a station-by-station basis. 
{t is anticipated that the main problem will arise with regard to sta 
ions in the continental United States convenient to centers of popula- 


wit! 


} 
i 
] 
i 


tion. 

Dur ne these diset ISSIONS, the Bureau of the Budget ha recoonizect 
the (rovernment s reamonedbbilite to provide COMMUNITY and recrea 
tion facilities, particularly aft overseas locations and at stations in 
the United States not convenient + centers of population. The 

| 


lave also recognized that Lise the establishment of new posts, CaMDs., 


ind stat 1ONS « ertain basie fae iti leS Must he initially pro. ided in orde) 
that revenue-producing activities may be started, although there has 
not been eaeian resolution of the question on specific facilities 
\ bya I) should | eso Pror ided. 
Some of the questio | not be readily resolved, and some ot 
»polnts at issue were hot imimied ately subject to clear identification 
in sie iw? of a general discussion between the Director of a 
the Br idee and the puty Secretary of Defense it was 
that amounts included in the bill provided only the minimum 
to tuke ‘are of the current expansion requireme nts of the 
lion-man ‘eel 
work proceeds on overseas bases and isolated stations it 1s ex 
pected that the Bureau of the Budget will release funds necessary fol 
community and recreational facilities. 
On the basis of studies now under way it is expected that these 
questions will be resolved in time to become part of the current col 


struction progran 
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The Bureau of the Budget has approved financing in the 1952 
budget for the full amount of the authorization requested. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Garlock, this is a rather unusual way to 
do it. Ido not know whether you have done it in the way to precipi- 
tate a fight, or whether it would have been preferable to have written 
it out on each one. Of course, these new ones can be put in the 
breakdown. 

The picture here is $45 million in this bill which can be used for 
buildings, exchanges, theaters, auditoriums, and lump-sum appro- 
priations given to the Department. Heretofore we have always writ 
ten it in for each breakdown for each station. 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. You propose now to reserve that right to the 
Department, and the Department will survey the needs of that sta- 
tion and allocate a certain amount of the $45 million to each station 
for these recreational facilities; is that correct ? 

Mr. Garvock. Mr. Chairman, I would like to amplify that a little 
bit. We were in the position last spring, when we were finally getting 
this bill together: Here was the one large area we could not resolve 
between ourselves and the Bureau of the Budget. 

May I go off the record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CHairman. Then let us see how you arrived at that? How 
did you arrive at the fact that you would need 315 million for the 
Army ¢ 

To arrive at $15 million, unless you picked it up out of the air, you 
had to say to this station and that station and that station, “You have 
to do certain things and the estimated cost will be a certain amount 
of money.” Totaling those up, it made $15 million. Instead of break 
ing it down, you put it ina lump sum. 

Or else, as I say, you just had to guess you would need $15 million. 

Mr. Garnock. Well, sir, in the preparation of the bill this type of 
facility was originally included on a station-by-station basis. 

The CHairman, That is right. 

Mr. Garnock. I say, there was no agreement as to exactly what 
was to be provided, but in taking out the individual items and adding 
it up it was agreed that for the Army at least S15 million was needed, 
although we could not reach agreement on the eXact items at each 
station. 

The Cramman, All right. 

Mr. Gartock. And the same thing to the 85> million additional 
needed in the Navy and the $25 million with the Air Force. 

The CratrmMan. The Army should give the committee some infor- 
mation as to where you want the installation of these facilities, these 
recreational facilities. 

How did you make up your S15 million, General ? 

Brigadier General Barricer. We have that divided between the 
field forces, Mr. Chairman, the overseas installations, and the tech 
service installations. 

The Cuainman. Let us divide it for continental and overseas. How 
much of the $15 million would be used abroad ¢ 

Brigadier General Barricer. We estimate S660,000 in Alaska, 

The Ciatrman. Wait a minute—S660,000 in Alaska. What is your 
total personnel in Alaska / 
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Brigadier General Barricer. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuarrMan. That is just for the Army is Alaska ? 

srigadier General Barricrer. That is right. 

The CuamMan. And these facilities will be strictly for the Army 
and not for the Navy and not for the Air Force in Alaska ? 

Brigadier General Barricer. They will be available at Allison 
Air Force Base and Fort Richardson for use by the Air Force if they 
so desire, but they are based on the Army strength. 

The Cuatirman. Go to your next place. 

Brigadier General Barricer. Okinawa, 850,000, 

The CuatrmMan,. All right. 

Brigadier General Barricer. A classified Signal Corps installation 
overseas, 856.000, 

Mr. Jomunson. What was Okinawa? 

The CHatrM an. S750,000, 

Brigadier General Barricer. S750,000. 

The CratRMan. $56,000 for a classified station. 

Brigadier General Barrigrer. Overseas. 

The Cramman. Of the Signal Corps ¢ 

Brigadier General Barricer. Yes, sir. It is $36,690, actually. 

The CuatmmMan. All right. 

Brigadier General Barricer. That is all in the overseas part. 

The CruatrMan. All right. take the United States. 

Brigadier General Barricer. For the tech services, $1,524.510. 

The CnatrmMan. That is S1446,000 overseas / 

Brigadier General Barricer. That is $1446.690 overseas. 

The CHatrMan. $15,000,000 is going to be spent for this ? 

General Barricer. That is meht. 

The Cuamman. All of this will be in close proximity to similar 
institutions in the commercial line, and you are going to spend about 
S15,000.CO0 here in the United States? Give us the breakdown on the 
United States now. 

General Barricer. The technical services in the United States—and 

‘an furnish a further breakdown—plan to spend $1,524,510. 

The CratrMan. Where / 

General Barricer. Perey Jones Army Hospital; Madigan Hos- 
pital: Fort Eustis, Va.: Fort Belvoir, Va.: Marion Engineering 
Depot, Ohio: Two Rock Ranch, Calif.:; Tobyhanna Signal Depot, a 
cafeteria; Camp Detrick, Md.; Dugway, Utah: Red River Arsenal, 
Pex.: Red Stone Arsenal, Ala.: Sioux Ordnance Depot, Nebr., and one 
at the California Institute of Technology in California. 

Mi. Jounson. How much there / 

General Barricer. 834,000 authorization: nene for appropriation. 

The Cramman. And that totals S1524.510 4 

General Barricer. That is $1,524,510 for appropriation. It is 
$3.033.123 for authorization. 

The Cuatrmwan. Why should we not give you then what has been 
rropriated 4 Why should we have a 2-year program for exchanges, 

uest houses, restaurants, and cafeterias? Why 
should we not make available now what the budget says they are will- 
ing to give vou right now for the strength of the Army. That would 
take care of vour ¢ ntire force, would it not ? 

General Barricer. No, sir. 
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The Cramman. I mean in the technical command. 

General Barricer. It would not take care of the entire force. These 
are the most urgent projects within that amount of money. 

The CuarrMan. This is the technical command / 

General Barricrer. That is right. 

The CHatrRMAN. What is next / 

General Barricer. The rest is the field forces. Those field forces 
are broken down into the Army areas. In the first A rmy area Camp 
Kilmer, N. J.; Fort Dix, N. J.: Fort Devens, Mass.: Fort Jav. N. Y.: 
Miller Field. N. Y.. and the Second Army area at Fort Campbell ; 
Indiantown Gap; Fort Meade; Fort Holabird; Fort Hayes; Camp 
Pickett, and Camp Breckenridge. 

The CratmMan. Do you have the same breakdown for each of the 
other Army areas ¢ 

General Barricer. I have. 

The Caiman. Then we will have a complete breakdown of where 
you will use vour $15,000,000, 

General Barricer. Yes, Mr. Chairman: we have the breakdown. 

The Cramman. Would it be possible for you to give that break 
down to us for the record? Give it to Mr. Smart. 

General Barricger. Yes; we can give him that breakdown. 

The CHarmman. There is no need, from my viewpoint, for him to 
read the breakdown for all the Army areas. I wanted to know where 
you were going to use that money. You have made a fine statement 
showing that it is not guesswork: it has all been worked out and was 
not picked out of the air, 

General Barricger. That is correct. 

The CHarruan. I think you have demonstrated that it was care 
fully thought out, and you have concluded that these are the places. 

Mr. Rivers. We have seen in the papers in recent days the criticism 
from one of the Senate Committees of the Armed Services. Would 
this authorization and appropriation go to alleviate some of the condi- 
tions this report points to—the conditions surroundn & these Army 
installations ? 

General Barricer. It would to this extent: If vou do not provide 
wholesome recreational facilities on the Army installations, it is an 
invitation for all kinds of things to grow up at the edge of an Army 
post. One of our big problems in dealing with young soldiers is to 
keep them out of gin mills in those places, and back in the post where 
they can get wholesome facilities. To that extent it would help. It 
would have no effect on the family housing criticism which is a na- 
tional problem and not an Army problem. 

Mr. Rivers. Now as to your guest houses: I notice in the press and 
by the release from the Army that certain trailer camps are being 
programed and encouraged by the Army to take care of some of the 
guests that normally come to the camps. Would these guest houses 
and the like that you indicate here alleviate some of those conditions 4 

General Barricer. Every guest house that we can fill, in my opin 
ion, should be filled because it offers an opportunity for the soldiers’ 
families to come and visit the soldiers. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Barricer. It does not give him a permanent abode for 
his family. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about the visitors. 
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General Barriger. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. In that connection, I think it is a very fine program. 

Mr. Exvston. What installations come under the classification where 
fess are charged? I notice that it says in here, welfare and morale 
purposes, and for the use of which fees or other charges may be im- 
posed, 

General Barricer. A post exchange, for instance. The post ex- 
change is a self-supporting activity, but it is not self-supporting to 
the extent that it can provide the building. We have to provide a 
building for it before you can get a place where a soldier can buy 
his toothpaste, cigarettes, and things like that. 

Mr. Evsron. That is what you mean by fees ¢ 

General Barricer. That is right. 

Another example would be a cafeteria at a technical service installa- 
tion where the employees pay for their food, but where you do not 

iake enough money to build a cafeteria. 

“Mr. Exsron. Are you going to sell beer in these exchanges ? 

‘eneral Barricrr. The sale of beer is regulated by law to 3.2. 

Mr. Exsron. Not that Lam against it; Lam for it, because we have 
a lot of breweries in my district, but the point I am making its this, 
and I think it is worthy of consideration, if the boys do not get some- 
thing like that on the post they are more inclined to go on the out- 
side. 

General Barricer. They will go off the post. IT will give you an 
illustration of what the Army does with regard to that matter. We 
do not encourage him to drink beer, but we do encourage him not to 
drink hard liquor, so we provide beer on the post and in the training 
areas. At the post where I last served we removed the beer and put 
it in the main building so that they would have to walk a little farther 
to get it. 

Mr. Exsron. I think that is good policy. Tf you sel] beer on the 
post there will be less inclination for the soldier to go off the post, 
and if they go out they are likely to move to the hard liquor. 

General Barricer. If you do not provide it, you get them introdue- 
ng liquor on the post and your troub les multip ly. 

Mr. Doy.r. In your language there is no specific mention of sports 
or athletics. I presume, though, that you include those facilities and 
those recreational activities in your morale builders, do you not 4 

General Barricer. Yes: we do. We have a very strong athletic 
program. 

Mr. Dorie. You certainly do not charge the boys to participate in 
those sports, do you 4 

General Barricer. No; we do not. 

Mr. Dorie. Will this fund provide plenty of athletic and sport 
equipment and material to the boys so that they will have it? 

General Barricer. No. That is provided from another source. 

Mr. Dorie. But you have money for that—plenty of it 4 

General Barricer. Not plenty. I may say this, that the profits gen- 
erated by revenue-producing activities, such as post exchanges, go 
to the central post fund and are allocated down to the troops, and 
from that they purchase athletic equipment and in that sense these 
facilities do provide athletic facilities for the troops. 

Mr. Dorie. In that sense, does that provide enough athletic facili- 
ties for the boys? That is the purport of mv question, 
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General Barricer. | think we have a reasonable provision for it 
now; yes. 

The CuatrMan. The protits that come from the post exchanges have 
always been used by the two services. I know to help the athletic 
program to provide the hecessary bats and balls and whatever is 
needed. Congress does not make any direct appropriation for that. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, at the time of the investigation by Mr 
Philbin’s subcommittee, it was found that approximately 80 to 8) 
percent of the recreational facilities were derived from profits from 
post exchanges, and from what was then known as ship service stores, 
and 15 or 20 percent came from appropriated funds. Since that in- 
vestigation, and because of the curtailment of some of the activities on 
the post exchanges, their mareimn of profit is now less. I would Say 
us a mere guess, that the present contribution is TU to 75 percent, so 
that now about 25 percent of the funds for recreational purposes come 
from appropriated funds. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I am olad that you raised the port about the post 
exchanges and their contribution. I wonder if vou could give a figure 
of your income from post exchange activities. 

(The information is as follows:) 

1 condensed profit and loss statement for the operation of all Army and Air Force 
post erchanges in the continental United States for the 12 months ending 
Vay 31, 1951 

{ Amount io 
Net sales $285. 


Cost of goods sold 108. 


Gross profit 


Expenses 


Operating profit 
Other income and charges (net) 


Net profit 


Does not include sales of conc: 
Includes net income from conces 
Disposition of net profit 


Net profit 
Dividends paid welfare fund 
Profits retained to support « 


NOTI During the first 10 months of fiscal vear 1951, the Army and Air Force I 


Service provided about $30,000,000 for expansion of inventories and equipment 
General Barricer. I do not have it with me. but I can supply the 
information. 
Mr. Puiturix. Can you approximate the figure / 
General Barricer. Tam afraid that anything I would give you 


would be a guess. 

Mr. Pinieix. It was in the neighborhood of $17,000,000 at one time. 

Mr. Smarr. More than that. 

General Barricer. The post exchange system finds itself in the post- 
tion now, due to the expansion of the Army, of having to borrow 
money, substantial sums of money, in order to fill the pipeline and 


stock the new location. 

Mr. Gavin. General Barriger, is there any check-up on these taverns 
that are in the immediate vicinity of the base¢ In World War I these 
taverns In many instances—and | remember overseas—were put off 
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of limit. Do we have any such regulations by which we check up on 
the taverns in the immediate vicinity of the camps and bases that are 
causing a great deal of trouble? Are any of them marked off limits? 

[had a beautiful illustration of a boy from my district. He just got 
S to 12 years. He got into some difficulties after doing considerable 
drinking. The mother is very much concerned and wants to know 
why we do not do something about these taverns in the immediate 
vicinity ot the camps and bases. I wonder if there is any check being 
made by the military, 

General Barricer. Yes; there is. [can speak from personal know] 
edge with regard to the places where I have served. I know that the 
commanders’ policies are the same throughout the Army. They cheek 
them very carefully. [It is a continuing problem, and where the local 
people do not cooperate the commanders put them off limits without 
any hestiation. 

Mr. Gavin. I think that should be very carefully supervised. 

General Barnicer. It is difficult to keep the boys under 21 out of 
there. When we find the ta vernkeeper is not cooperating, or is run 
ning an insanitary place and that sort of thing, we put him off limits, 
and that is continuous throughout, 

Mr. Gavin. Lam elad to hear that. 

Mr. Corr. L want to inquire a little more fully about this item of 
guest houses. Is not that a new venture for the services / 

General Barrigrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Coie. You have built guest houses at posts for the use of par 
ents, relatives, and friends / 

General Barricer. Yes. I think we started that in World War IT. 

Mr. Cone. How do you decide who wil] Use the lest houses / Kirst 
come’ Do you take them in their turn / 

General Barricger. That is correct, and then there is a Jimit 
how long they can stay. 

Mr. Cove. What is the limit / 

General Barricer. It varies, depending upon what the demand is. 
I have seen it as low as 3 days and as high as 10, 

Mr. Cour. Did the Congress ever authorize the appropriation ot 
money for the construction of guest houses, or were those guest houses 
built with wartime funds over which there was no congressional 
authorization / 

General Barricer. | do not know whether Congress specifically 
authorized them or not, but they were built from appropriated funds. 
There are not many of them. 

Mr. Cone. There is no question about that. This is the first time 
that I have ever seen an authorization for the construction of a euest 
house. Of course the idea is fine, but if vou are going to do it so that 
everybody at the post is going to be satishied, it is going to take uptold 
millions of dollars. 

General Barricer. That is correct. 

Mr. Coir. | wonder if it isa wise thing to start doing. 

General Barricrer. That is a terrific problem, this business of hous 
ing people on a military post. 

Mr. Coie. Of course it is. The solution that you propose, the 
building of guest houses, is a terrific undertaking. 

General Barricer. It is if you go into it in any widespread extent 
of taking care of everybody. 


iy 
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Mr. Core. Unless you can go into it to the extent of providing 
facilities in a reasonable amount to satisfy the demand, it is going to 
cause dissatisfaction all the way through the posts. 

General Barricrr. I do not believe it will cause regi orga 
faction, any more than the fact that you cannot get i hotel 1 
‘itv because there are no rooms causes baer sie el 

The Craiman. Here is the way that I visualize a guest house. It 

building in which there is a large lobby, we will say, and it is a 
place where the soldier can meet his father, his mother, or any member 
of Ins family, and in addition thereto there are in it rooms in which 
the people can stay Is that correct ¢ 

General Barricer. Except for the large lobby, Mr. Chairman, that 
is correct. The soldier has to entertain his @uests in what we eall 
service Clubs. This is just a dormitory with separate rooms and 
smal] lobby with a hostess and people to clean the place up. 

The CuairmMan. Then when the soldier’s family visits him, they 
are taken to the guest house for domiciliary care and he entertains 
them at the clubs / 

General B ARRIGER., q heat is correct. 

The CHairman. Of course, the question raised by Mr. Cole is seri- 
ous, “ if this problem is not handled very cautiously the privilege 
could be abused. It is highly important that the soldier’s family 
have an opportun ty to come to see him. For instance. a boy mway be 
stationed in Georgia. His parents may live in Kentucky or Illinois. 
and they would drive down to Camp Benning. It is 30 or 40 miles 
out from Columbus, Ga. and he would like for them to stay on the 
post. It makes him a better soldier to have his family visit him at 
the post. If the privilege is not abused it is all right, but it could 


be open to abuse. so Vou have to use eood common sense in not 
abusing the latitude that Congress gives you. 

Mr. Cone. If the demand is great enough, certainly private enter 
prise will provide the facilities for the families to sleep in—in motor 
at sg and nearby hotels. 

Kinpay. General. providing quarters in the guest house for the 
ae week-end visit of parents would be more or less an unusual 
situation. In other words, are they not primarily used when perhaps 
& soldier is sick and his family wants to be with him while he is sick, 
or for carn ‘Xtraordinary situation’ But when it is just an ordinary 
social visit by the parents, relatives, or friends, they are ordinarily 
taken care of ‘by private industry, are they not 4 

General Barricer. Frequently. You have covered a point that is 
important. ‘They do come to these houses and stay tie ‘re when then 
sons are sick, or relatives, or something like that. 

Mr. “eaneny So long as there is a demand for that purpose the 
casual visitor would not be provided room in the guest house 4 

General Barriger. That is correct. 

Mr. Cunnincuam, During World War IT many of the camps had 
what we then called hostess houses, which I understand were about 
the same thing as the present guest house. Can you tell us whethe 
or not they were built and maintained by Government money 01 
private funds ¢ 

General Barricer. I do not believe that any facilities such 
are discussing were built by private capital. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. You do know they had hostess houses. 
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General Barricger. Yes. Maybe the YMCA put some up. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. | am not referring to anything put up by the 
YMCA. In many camps of the United States there was a hostess 
house operated by the civilians. You had cafeterias and lodging 
rooms for the members and familes of the soldiers, and I just wonder 
if they were provided by Government funds, or by funds from civil- 
ians who put up the money. 

General Barricer. They must have been off the post. 

Mr. CunninGuam. No; right on the camp. 

General Barricer. I served in World War I on the border, and 
there was not any hostess house there. I am not sure. We ean look 
it up ror you. 

The CHamrmMan. Let us have a report made on every place where 
they are building guest houses. Let the Army, when they go to build 
i guest house, advise the committee how much is going to be spent on 
the guest house, how. many rooms it will provide for the men, so that 
we can keep posted on it. In that Wav we will see that the privilege 
is not abused. 

General Barricer. That will appear in the list that the committee 
lias asked me to furnish. 

The Cnatrnan,. Is that satisfactory / 

General Barricrr. Yes. 

The Coamman. Inthe list tell us in dollars and cents what you plan 
to spend on the guest houses. 

General Barricer. 1 have just been looking at one that we have 
planned for Fort Hood. It will have 68 rooms and will cost $196,500. 
[ would like to bring out, Mr. Chairman, that the people who stay 
n these houses pay for their lodging. 

The Cuarraan. We understand that. 

Mr. Barres. General, does the authorization for the post exchanges 
provide for the interior of the exchanges, or merely the building ? 

General Barricer. The building. The post exchange, out of the 
funds which it generates through sales, provides for the equipment. 

Mr. Bares. Are these cafeterias strictly for the civilians / 

General Barricer. Whoever works at the place, but most of them 
ire required because of a heavy civilian employee load. 

Mr. Bares. What happens to the profits of the civilian cafeterias / 
General Barricer. | would like to be sure to give you the right an 
swer. They are operated by the post exchange and the income is used 
to keep the place in operation. Any profit generated goes into the 
same funds and finds its way down to the central post fund for the 

support of the welfare activities of the enlisted men. 

Mr. Bares. T know that in the Navy that is not always so. I know 
that they have a lot of strictly civilian cafeterias. I presume in the 
Army they would probably have cafeterias that are conducted by the 
civilians. Oftentimes at arsenals you may not even have post ex- 
changes. I just wonder what happens to the profits of the cafeterias. 

General Barricer. There is also a central civilian welfare fund 
which is used for the same purpose, with the civilian community em 
plovees, that is used for soldiers out of the post exchange fund. 

Mr. Barres. None of the profits derived from these civilian cafeterias 
accrue to the Treasury of the United States, although we provide all 
the equipment ? 
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General Barricer. Some of the equipment is provided by the Gov 
ernment. Some of the equipme nt, or the maintenance of the equip- 
ment, is provided largely by the profits that you make. As far as I 
know, none of it goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON, To what extent does the USO help with your prob 
lem? What prompts my question is this: We were down at Camp 
Jackson, several of us, about 3 or 4 months ago, and the the Army offi 
cers there, the head men, spoke very highly of the way that the USO 
handled the problem in Columbia. That would take off your shoul 
ders, | would think, some of the recreational entertainment problem. 

General Barnicer. IT cannot speak too highly of the USO. It pro- 
vides what they call a home away from home, and that is true. They 
are the best competitors we have for the dives off the post, They 
cannot take over the responsibility. 

Mr. Jomunson. 1 understand that. not all the respons i 
could not they help vou with finding places for the parents to st: 
nearby towns / 

General Barnicer. They do. 

Mr. JouNson. IT assume your expenditure on some of these 
Is largely f ‘or outlying, isolated posts, is that not correct / 

General Barriger. That is correct. 

Mr. Jomnson. Could you read the list there for the Sixth Army 
area’ [ would like to see what you have there. 

General Barricrer. There is a guest house at Camp Irwin, Calif., 
in the Sixth Army area, in the desert. There is one at the Yuma Test 
Station, Ariz. 

Mr. Jounson, That is a bad place. 

General Barricer. There is one at Camp Robert 
is one at Camp Stoneman, Cellf, 

Mr. Jounson. I do not know that they need one there. 
debarkation point. 

General Barriat R. Personnel center for the port of S 
debarkation and embarkation, ‘That is 25 people 

Mr. Jounson. Many of the places you have mentioned there in your 
breakdown are old established posts. How does it nap ypen we have to 
spend such large amounts of Money for places like t] iit / Some have 
been in existence since the first war and seen were developed during 
the second war. 

General Barricer. Well, let us talk about Fort Dix, if Tmay, because 
Tam familiar with that. 

Mr. Jounson. I have been there. 

General Barricer. They have a very small frame building for the 
main post exchange. The re really is ho main POst exch nve worthy 
of the name at Fort Dix, and they very badly need one. The one they 
had was hardly adequate to take care of the personnel before the ex 
pansion, 

The Cramrman. [think that it would help the situation if you would 
put into the record the items that compose the S1L5.000,000, S14 16,000 
will be used outside the continental United States. Now, vou need not 
break that down as faras Lam concerned. For the continental United 
States break down what amount you have allocated for theaters, audi 
toriums, guest houses, restaurants, cafeterias, and put that in the 
record. 

General Barricer. Yes. 
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RECAPITULATION 
Continental United States 
Post exchanges 
Theaters 
Guest houses 
Other 


Subtotal, continenta 


(oversea 
Post exchanges 


heaters 
Guest houses 
Other 


Subtotal, overseas 


Grand total 


Mr. JOHNSON. We were also up at Perey Jones. How cdloes it hap- 
pen that you need such a vast amount of money!’ If I recollect, you 
want over $1,000,000 for that. They had a post exchange and other 
facilities. When we were there it looked adequate to me. 

General Barricer. At the Percy Jones Hospital, Army, we are 
asking for authorization for a theater. 

Mr. Jonnson. Don't they have a theater there now / 

General Barriger. | cannot hold up mv hand and swear there is 
one. IT can supply the information. I do not think that they have 
one. 

Mr. JouNnson. | wish you would supply the information. 

General Barrigyer. I will be glad to. A recreation room, which 
is also utilized by the Red Cross is the only avallable Space for cur 
rent use as a theater by patients and the detachment at Perey Jones 
Hospital, Michigan. 

Mr. Jounson. It seemed to me that they were well taken care of. 
Perhaps Lam mistaken. I just took a casual look at the place. 

The CuarrMan,. That is a hospital. 

General Barricer. It is for the patients in the hospital. 

The Crarman. It is going to be for the patients. 

Mr. Jounson. [ know, but |! think there is one there. There are 
some right in the city. 

The CuamrMan. Assuming that there is a theater maght in the heart 
of the city, the patients cannot leave the hosital and go to the cits 
theater. They would have to be put in roll chairs. 

Mr. Jounson. Eve ryone agrees to that. 

The CHatrmMan. That is what 1 is for. 

General Barricer. That is mght. 

The CHamman. Of all the places in the world where you justify 
the building of a movie house it would be in a hospital. When I 
was inthe Bethesda Hospital nothing helped me more than to go down 
there and see old old Wild West pictures. It would give me morale, 
and it got me back on my feet. We have to treat these soldiers right. 
They are here to fight for their country. While they are in these 
camps and undergoing this hard trainmeg—and [hope it will be good 
hard training to make sure that we make soldiers out of them—we 
should give them a place to go on the reservation without having 
them jump into a taxi or bus and run down to some little old beer 
joint or juke joint and hang around there. 

Without objection—— 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I make a motion to strike out “guest 
houses.” I think it is most dangerous to embark on this program. If 
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we do it for the armed services, there is no reason why we should 
withhold it from all of the veterans’ facilities all over the country. 
The Cuairnman. The question is on Mr. Cole’s motion to strike out 


‘onest houses. 

(The vote was announced as 5 yeas and 8 nays; so the motion was 
hot agreed to.) 

The Cuarraan. Without objection, the committee will approve $15 
million, with the understanding that there will be filed with the com 
mittee full information in regard to these guest houses, at which places 
they are going to be built, how large they are going to be and, in 
addition thereto, a breakdown for the projects in continental United 
States, showing how much is allocated for each one of these activities. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may | ask if any of these items include 
the purchase of such things as television sets or radios ¢ 

General Barricer. No, sit. 

The Cuarman. We shall now take up the Navy items. Let us see 
if the Navy has as good a case as the Army. Admiral Thurber, will 
you present vour request, 

\dmiral Tourser. The Navy has requested authorization for this 
section overseas in the amount of S823.570. For continental United 
States it has requested S4.1 76430. 

The two overseas items are Kwajalein, a recreation building and 
Naha. Okinawa, a recreation building, post office. library, and post 


} 


exchanve building. 
The Cuainman. What are the items for continental United States 4 
Admiral Tirurper. 1 will submit a list of those items for the record. 
The information furnished is as follows. ) 


melfas and reereation projyects title TV, 
- ed 
H.R / 4! 
futhorization 
approved H.R. 4524 
S605, OOO 
1O0, O00 
DOO OOO 


vation and dese rij tion: 
Tinental 
MCDsS, Albany, Ga., cafeteria for 1,000 personnel 
MCARF, Camp Lejeune, N. C., recreation buildings 
NAAS. Kingsville, Tex.. recreation building 
NA, Litchfield) Park, Ariz., ship service and = recreation 
building 
NAF, Brunswick, Maine, theater and. officer's recreation 
lilding 
S. Key West, Fla... Navy exchange 
PS, Invokern, Calif., civilian recreation building 
ufeteria BOA, OBO 


9TH. OOO 


FOO, OOO 
280, OOO 
fON, TUM) 


a 
\ 
PE, Indian Head, Md., enlargement of civilian 
li} Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Oceanside, Cal 
changes and theater 


MOTC, Twenty-nine Palms area, California, post exchange 


C 
1 post e 

NT. 100 
and theater 175), SOO 
100, 130 


Subtotal continental 
Outside continental: Various Welfare and 
recreation facilities 899, STO 


Garand total 5, 000, OOO 


The CratrMan. Admiral, you have broken down these items in 
exactly the way vou should when you come before the committee. 
But the Navy always has done that. Now I should like to have vou 
put im the record a statement showing how much is allocated for each 
one of the items under the total of $4,176,000 and also indicate what 
expenditures vou are going to have for guest houses, because such ex 
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penditures Can be abused: everybody understands that. We have got 
to watch these items very closely. 

Are there any questions on the Navy item of 85 million / 

Mr. Exsron. May Task what the Key West item is / 

Admiral THturser. The Key West item is for a Navy exchange an 
ti guest house. 

Mr. Euston. How much ts for the euest house / 

Admiral THurser. I do not have a detailed breakdown of that. Mr. 
Elston. 

The Cratmnman. Don't build a litthe White House down there. 

Admiral Trturver. About $150,000 is my estimate, without the de 
tailed breakdown. 

Mr. Enston. I was wondering whether the ewuest house was for the 
housing of personnel incidental to the President's visits down there. 
Those visits might not last forever, you know. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The Cratrman. Without objection, the committee will approve 
$5 nullhon for the Navy. Now let us see if the Air Force has as good 
a case, 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we have a list here of post ex 
changes, theaters, and cafeterias in this program, totaling $13,555,000 
in continental United States and *11.445,000 overseas, a total of S25 
million. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell us about the items for continental United 
States, where you propose to spend $13 million. 

Greneral Myers. It is a long list. Do vou want me to read it 4 

The CHairman. Take it up by commands. Take up the Training 
Command, 

General Myrrs. The Traintng Command has a total of 85.337.000, 
That is entirely for post exchanges and theaters at 12 stations. 

The CHairman. Furnish that information to Mr. Smart and we will 
have it inthe file. Are there any quest ions 4 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask vou, General, about the Lages Air Base in 


todothere’ Ihave brought that to vour attention on several occasions, 
General Myers. Mr. Gavin, we have no specific item in here for this 


the Azores, which is in deplorable condit ion 4 Just what are you eoOIne 


{ 
tvpe of facility at Lages. 

Mr. Gavin. You are talking about recreational facilities. 
thinking of the over-all picture at Lages. 

General Myers. I can give you the picture at Lages. if vou like. 

Mr. Gavin. It is not necessary, if vou are taking care of that situa 
tion, which I think should be taken care of. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I would like to ask a question. With reference to 
these theaters, it seems that you are eoing to build perminanent build 
ings. from the one that I have been in. Are these going on permanent 
stations or on temporary stations / 

General Myers. Both. 

Mr. Jornson. What is the type of construction of the theaters / 

General Myers. The theaters are the same type construction that 
we propose throughout our program, 2o- and 10 vear life construc 


tion. They will be built of the cheapest material that will meet the 


requirements. Some ot them we will be able to bulid out of masonry 
mcd others will be wood. 
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Mr. Corr. General, are you spending any of this money for guest 
houses ¢ 


General Myers. No, sir: we have no guest houses. 

Mr. Cote. Why is that? Do not the families of your boys like to 
come and see them ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Why don’t you take care of them / 

General Myers. We were faced with the proposition here of keep 

e¢ this program down and that is the primary reason we do not 
ave guest houses in here. 

Mr. Cote. Good. 


eras down, too. 


That is the problem Congress has, to keep pro 


Mr. Eston. With reference to the motion-picture theaters, do vou 
lave your OWN Operators or are vou going to have to employ union 
operators and pay them weekly salaries ? 

General Myers. That is handled by the Motion Picture Service. 1 
do not know how that is done, how they hire their civilian operators. 

The CiarrMan. General, will you file for the record a breakdown 
of each one of these items, and turn that over to Mr. Smart, showing 
where the post is, and so forth, and what is going to be done there. 
Without objection, the committee will approve $25 million for the Ain 
Force. 


(Break-down attached for record.) 
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‘orce, fiscal year 1952 construction program, various 
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OVERSEAS 


Amounts in thousands of dollars 


Category and project d 


Post exchanges, theaters, shopping 
Above are in classified location 
19 each, theaters 
20 each, post exchanges 
} feter 


> 
- e€acn, Cal 


Total 


Mr. JOHNSON, May | ask a question along the line that Mr. Elston 
asked? If it is not too much trouble, can we get information on 
what the maintenance cost is going to be of these theaters‘ How 
much will it cost to operate a theater, what is the maintenance cost 
voing tobe? Will it be $5,000 a vear or So,000 a year for the average- 
size theater / , 

General Myers. You mean operation and maintenance cost and 
amortization ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No, Just the maintenance cost. the cost of janitor 
service and Operator ser ice. 

General TIMBERLAKE. Those eXpelses are 
admissions that they charge. 

Mr. Jonnson. In other words, the intake is sufficie: 
of the running of the place, is that correct é 

General TiImperLaAKeE. Yes, sit. 

Mr. ILSTON. Would that include the operators Salary 4 

General TrmperLAkKe. Yes, sir. The tigures are as 1] 


take) are oO] Lhe 


I 


OPERATIONAL AND MAINTENANCE Cost OF A THI 
The operational and maintenance cost of a 1,000-seat perm: 
an average daily attendance of 1,200, two showings per night 
annum. ($50,025 operational and $5,250 maintenance. ) 

The CHarreMan. General Barriger and Admiral TI 
each of vou to give Mr. Smart a statement showing, 
oft money approved, how much will YO TO these eves 
\riny and the Navy. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, 1 wonder how they 
need of these facilities at these places’ Is that subi 
various commanders of the posts 

The CHatrMan. Can anvbody answer Mr. Winstead’s question / 

Mr. Smarr. I think I might be able to throw a little heht on it. 
For instance, at Fort Bragg, N. C.. where I] was stationed for a year 
during the war, I know that on the part of the base where I was 
stationed, there were perhaps 9,000 to 10,000 troops in various stages 
of training. There was one service club where the enlisted people 
could take their muests and t 
just like an ordinary barracks, which I should estimate would house 
That was the total of the 


1 } 
here was one guest house, which looked 


perhaps 50 people, not to exceed that. 
facilities for 9,000 to 10,000 troops at that time. 
Mr. Corr. When was that ? 
Mr. Smarr. That was 1945-44. 
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Mr. Core. It is understandable during wartime, when these post- 
were put at new locations, that we would have such a condition, be 
cause private enterprise had not had a chance to get in and operate 11 
those places. But these guest houses that are proposed will be put 
at permanent stations and if the services will be a little patient, | 
am sure that private enterprise will be able to furnish facilities in 
adjacent areas. 

Mr. Gavin. I might say that during World War I, I never saw any 
guest house of any ‘kind, of any class or description. We were luck) 
that we had a billet, let alone a guest house. 

Mr. Winsrrap. I am not quite clear on the question that I asked. 
Did you call upon these commanders at the various posts to submit 
estimates of what needs they would have for guest houses or facilitie: 
of that kind, which would require a certain amount of money? And 
is this estimate one-tenth of what they will need or does it represent 
all that they will need? In other words, what is the score / 

The Coamman. Mr. Winstead, this is the score. This is an author 
ization of $45 million and the budget has made available a certain 
amount of money for the fiscal year 1952. And that is what it will be 

Mr. Winsrrap. Will they furnish all the permanent bases with 
guest houses ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. Only on the basis of my own personal experience with 
the guest houses which were in existence—and I think the same would 
apply to those which are being requested—that they could not even 
approximate taking care of the demand at any base. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this. The committee 
has asked Admiral Thurber and General Barriger to submit an es 
timate of where they are going to need guest houses, and so forth. 
Yet, because of some directive, 1 assume, from the Air Force, the Ai 
Force is precluded from submitting any estimate for guest houses 
for the Air Force. Why should not the Air Force have them, if the 
Army and Navy have them’ Why should they not be permitted to 
give us some estimate of what they may need ¢ 

Winsreap. | think we will have to settle that issue and we 
might as well settle it now. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Mr. Chairman, I like the idea of guest houses, 
but I think we ought to consider this in that connection. If you have 
1 guest house that accommodates only a very few people, whom are 
vou gomg to accommodate / There are a ereat many people who 
come to see these soldiers and some of them will be accommodated 
nd others will not be accommodated. The question is, Who is going 
to be accommodated and who is not going to be accommodated? | 
think we ought to think about that very seriously. 

Phe Cuamman. I would say that through most of life the principle 
of the barber shop is pretty sound; that is, first come, first served. If 
you have only a limited number of beds in a hotel, the first ones get 
the best and the balance will have to root around and do the best they 
can. The same principle would have to apply to these guest houses. 

Mr. Doyne. Mr. Chairman, I have had some experience—I have 
had twoe on riences in guest houses and they were administered very 
well and regulated very well and they were a gedsend. I wish the 
Army had had one at one particular time. I would like to speak up 
in support of the guest house. 
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Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, I voted against Mr. Cole’s motion and 
therefore I believe I am qualified to make a motion to reconsider Mr. 
Cole’s motion to eliminate guest houses from the Army and Navy. 

I did not know at that time that it was limited to the Army and Navy. 
if the Air Force can get along without them, so can the Army and the 
Navy. At least the whole subject should be considered again and the 
Services should all be treated alike. So L make a motion that the 
vote on Mr. Cole’s motion be reconsidered. 

The CuarrmMan. The question is on the motion to reconsider the vote 
on Mr. Cole’s motion. 

(Mr. Elston’s motion was agreed to. ) 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Cole now moves to strike out from this bill 
the words “euest houses.” 

Mr. Rivers. As a substitute motion, I move that the three services 
submit to the committee an estimate of what they need and that we 
take it up at the proper time. 

The CnamMman. IT suggest that this is the proper tie to take it up. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not the proper time if the Air Force has not bee: 
permitted to tell us what they need, under some directive of the Air 
Force. 

The CuatrmMan. The Air Force can come back a little later. You 
do not have to worry about the Air Force. They are on the job. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to ask one more question. At one Army 
post where I was, they had a whole lot of little g 
visitors, and so forth. Are any of those included for any of these 
posts? That is, in addition to the large guest house, there were these 
little guest houses, each one of them equipped with a Frigidaire, and 
so forth. Are you including that type of construction in addition t 
the large guest house for the parents of the soldiers / 

General Barricer. No, sir: the only guest houses we have } 
program are small, they are modest, they are there really to take care 
of emergencies that come up, which cannot be taken care of any other 
way. 

Mr. Jounson. They are for the parents of soldiers, 

General Barriger. They are for the soldier’s wife or his wife and 
kids, something like that, and fora very short period of time. 

Mr. Wickrersuam. Mr. Chairman, I believe General Timberlak 
has something he wants to say. I should like to hear what he has to 
Say. 

General TimperLake. Mr. Chairman, we were not prevented from 
putting this item in. We were doing first things first. We had a 
limited number of things we could put in. As far as accommodating 
our people is concerned, I am told that as to hospital patients, their 
parents are frequently put up in the nurses’ quarters or somewhere in 
the hospital area, when it is a case of a sick boy whose family are 
visiting him. 

Mr. Kitpay. It would be necessary if you wanted to do this to start 
at the bottom and submit estimates of requirements. 

General TrmperLaAke. Yes, sir. 

The CHatmman. All in favor of Mr. Cole’s motion to strike out 
“guest houses,” please signify in the usual way. 

(Mr. Cole’s motion was agreed to.) 

The CHairman. Mr. Cole’s motion prevails and we will strike out 
“ouest houses.” 


{ 
l, 


ouest houses for 
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Now, General, how much of the $15,000,000 was for guest houses / 

General Barricer. I would have to add up those figures, sir. 

The CHatrman. Then the amount of $15,000,000 must be reduced 
by whatever that amount is. Admiral Thurber, how much of your 
estimate was for guest houses 4 

Admiral Titurser. Approximately $250,000. I can get you the 
eXact amount, 

The Cuairman. We shall have to reduce that amount by whatevei 
has been submitted for guest houses. 

General Barricer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the indulgence of the 
committee for a moment ¢ 

The CHairMaAn. Yes. 

General Barricer. Of course. we accept the decision of the com- 
mittee, in its wisrom, to strike out “guest houses.” But I would like to 
say that under this ceiling of $15,000,000 for the Army, we put in those 
things that we thought were most urgently needed. There are othe 
urgent projects that we need, such as post exchanges in other places, 
which were eliminated because we thought that the guest houses should 
come first. So [I ask the committee to consider giving us the full 
amount and letting us put in the other welfare items which we need. 

The CHairmMan. That is sound. We shall strike out “guest houses” 
but approve the $15,000,000, Does that same reasoning apply to vou 
item, Admiral Thurber / 

Admiral ToHurper. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmman. Without objection, the committee will approve 
titles V. Vi, and VII, and strike out “guest houses.” T might say this, 
that if this got to the House it would probably provoke longer debate 
and hotter discussion than anything else—I am referring to the guest 
houses. If you had found some other description, you might have 
gotten further with it. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, I am sympathetic toward some pro 
vision for guest houses but at the same time I do think we should know 
where we are going. 

Phe CHatmmman. We know where we are going. We have been keep 
nga pretty good tab on where we are going, in this bill. 

Let us now take up section 501, under General Provisions. 

(Phe chairman read sec. 501 of the bill.) 

The CHarmMan. What is section 3648 of the revised statutes / 

Mr. Buppekr. That is the authority to initiate work and make ad 
vance pavinents. 

The CHaimmMan. In that connection, Mr. Smart. I should like yout 

t in the report a statement of the total number of acres of land 


authorized to be acquired by each one of these departments. The de 
irtments shall furnish to Mr. Smart information as to the total num 


ber of acres, and the cost. You need hot indicate where the land is tO 


fotal cost of land in H. R. jo 4 


154. 321 

t of land S30, OD50, GZO 

Mo. Karnpay. In faet. it is important not to do that. because when 

you are hegotlating for land, if vou publish an estimated cost of that 
land, you are pretty well bound by it. 
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General Barriger. Yes, sir; that is correct. We shall furnish infor- 
mation of the total number of acres and the total cost. 

The Cuarrman. That will be done both for the Army and for the 
Navy and for the Air Foree, but all we want in this bill 7s authority to 
acquire so many thousand acres for the Army, so many thousand acres 
for the N: avy and so many for the Air Foree. But the total cost of the 
land in this bill will be blank. 

Is there any statement you wish to make on section 5OL/ 

Mr. Bupprke. No statement. Mr. Chairman. unless there are ques 
tions. 

The Croamman. We will consider section 502: for public works au 
thorized by title I: Inside continental United st ites $1.297.697.497. 
What should our figure be, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Swarr. S890.450,398, 

The CramrmMan. So that the committee may understand the rea 
SON Wh we reduced that figure for the Army and the Navy, it is clue 
to the fact that we are Onis authorizing a l Vear program and the 
amount in the President's budget for consideration by the Appropria 
tions Committee 1s 8896450598 for inside continental United States 
for the Army. What is the figure for outside continental United 
States for the ry 

Mr. Sacarr. The figure remains the same. 

The CHairwan. 1 at should remain the same. What about classi 
fied facilities ¢ 

Mr. Swarr. That remains the same. 

The Cnatrruan. That makes a total of how much for the Army / 

Mr. Smarr. S1.368.025.525. 

The Cram an. Give us the figures now under title II, which is for 
the Navy. inside continental United Sti ites. 

Mr. Smart. The figure should read $597.758.650., 

The Cuatrrman. What is the figure for outside continental United 
States / 

Mr. Smarr. The figure should be 874.977.1154. 

The CuarmmMan. Classified facilities / 

Mr. Smarr. S1T1L555 1.800. 

The CuatrmMan. That makes a total of what? 

Mr. Sarr. ST86.267.600. 

The CrHairMan, F or Public Works. ander title LIT: this is for the 
Air Force / 

Mr. Smarr. The figure should be, for inside continental limits of thi 
United States. on line 10, $1.993.603.800. Outside continental United 
States, in line 11. the figure remains the same. 

The Cnatrrmman. And classified facilities ? 

Mr. Sararvr. Classified facilities, the total on line 12 remains the 
same. The total on line 12 should be S3.4S80,66 1.800. 

The Cuatrman. Title TV stands just as it is/ 

Mr. Smart. Correct. 

Mr. Cote. What is the total for the whole bill / 

Mr. Smarr. The total bill is 8$5.768.720.928 

The CHAIRMAN. SOTOS 720928. 

Mr. Rivers. Was that S720,000 4 

Mr. Smarr. S720.000. 

The Cuarman. When the bill came up, how much did the bill 
call for / 
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Mr. Smarr. In round figures $6.5 billion. $6,561.262,387. 
The CiairMan. Let some mathematician quickly subtract it and 
see What the reduction is. 

Mr. Smarr. The reduction, Mr. Chairman, is $792.541.459. 

‘Phe CHamMan. That is a good record for the committee, in the 

iterest of economy, 

Mr. Sasscer. Have vou broken it down by services, Mr. Chairman 4 

The CHatm™M in. We have broken it down here by the services. We 

il] put that in the report. 

Take the next item. Section 503: 

Any of the approximate costs enumerated in titles I, II, and ILL of this 

iy, in the discretion of the Secretary concerned, be varied upward 10 4 
and, with the concurrence of the Director of the Bureau of the Budyet, 

er amounis as may be necessary to meet unusual-cost variations, 


tal cost of ail work so enumerated under each of such titles shall not 


tal appropriations authorized in respect of such title by section 


That simply means that within the amount of money for a particu 
project it can be varied up 10 percent. It can be modified up to 


(percent from one item to another item; is that correct ¢ 
Mr. BupprKe. That is generally true. 
Crsareman. That is as far as we want to go. Wedo not want 
7 


any further than that. We do not want a variation of the total 
rarnocK. Mr. Chairman, there would be no variation of the 
| smount authorized in 502, but the total of the individual project 
ht exceed the amount in here by 10 percent. If so, there would 
» to bi compensating adjustments somewhere else. 
he CuAtrMan. I construe that to mean this: If you appropriate 
s800,000 for one place, and that is broken down, you have a variation 
ef 10 percent up or down in that $800,000, Is that what the section 
means, Mr. Smart ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. I question that it does. 

The CrairMan. That is what I thought it meant, but I have been 
warned that it probably has a little something in the wood pile; that 
t meant that the 10 percent included the whole amount of money 

thorized. 

Mr. Buppeke. No, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman ? 

Phe CHamman. Straighten this out now. It is very important. 

Mr. Gartock. The figures Mr. Smart read for section 502 will cover 
the total amount authorized in each of the three departments, but in 
dniinistering it for the base at Duluth, Minn., or Albany, Ga., the 
cost may be 10 percent more than the detailed estimates indicated, 
and the Secretary of the Department concerned would be authorized 
to build up to that 10 percent provided he made an equal adjustment 
1 some other base, 

The Cramman. In other words, under your construction, then, if 
ibanyv. Ga., the cost is 10 percent higher he could reduce Rome, 
.10 percent. That is a new approach that has never been done 


t A 
N. Y. 
; e. 
r. Garnock. I beheve, Mr. Chairman, that it has been done before. 
Beppeke. There is a precedent in the previous laws. 
. Sarr. It has been done. 
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The ¢ HAIRMAN, | thought we covered if within the ap propriations, 
within the particular items. Is that the same thing you have been 
domg 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. M ‘ i 

Mr. SMART. vat is correct, Mr. Chairman. You have done it be- 
Pore, 

Phe CHairMan, That is exactly what we did in all of them. 

Vl c , ee \ ; aT Ne 1 1>..1 ° 

Mr. Kitpay. General Myers, we referred to Public Law 910, Is this 
omparable to that / 

General Myers. Public Law 910, sir, authorized any variation bv 
any amount within the over-all area covered. That is in the over- 
ill classification. It was not arly as restrictive t! provision. 

Mr. Jopenson. It would CVE 2 lot more flexibility. 

General Myers. Thateis right. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The CimatrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 


Mr. G LAVIN. bad not the represt htative of thie Armed services Com 
niitee come before us, when they wanted a transfer of funds from 
one project to another, for your approval ¢ 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. They do that. But that is for a whole pre 


That is a whole item. 

This is just for 10 percent. If they find an item in here, and they 
think they will be warranted in not carrying it out. then they would 
ome up here to elve the committee information about it. and we 
might go alone with them, substituting some other item, though if 
has not been authorized, if we thought it proper. But IT doubt if we 
would do it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, is this not true: Without a clause lke 
this, with the constantly rising costs, without such a provision yout 
entire program might be stopped: whereas under this you could at 
least go ahead with certain projects without freezing the whole pro 
oram? 

The Cratrmman. It could so happen that you would have to com 
pletely eliminate some bases which were authorized here. 

Mr. Kintpay. That is right. They have fixed priorities on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the committee approves. 

Mr. Evsron. Just a moment. Mr. Chairman. IJ think there is one 
questo n that we ought to get settled. 

I see the necessity for this type of provision, but I am wondering if 
this authorizes a ei of money from one department to another. 

Mr. Gariock. No, si 

The CirarrMan. No. i it cannot be transferred from one department 
io another. 

Mr. Exvsron. It does not Say that it eannot. 

Mr. GARLOCK. It Says “each title” In section 502. We are tied Lo 
adjustments within the titles. 

Mr. Exsron. I just wanted the record to show that. The report, at 
any rate, should show that it cannot be shifted from one department 
to another, so that you could eliminate installations of one department 
and shift them to another. 

Mr. Buppeke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to make a plea for the interpretation the 
general gave. This interpretation that this gentleman gave is en 
tirely too rigid. This money will not be spent for over a year. Th 
situation may change entirely. 
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So long as they stay under a ceiling, I think we ought to give the 
Department the right to handle these funds. 

The Craimman. Mr. Johnson, I do not think you are on sound 
ground, when Congress loses control of funds. 

Mr. Jounson. It is not losing control of the funds. 

The Cuatmman. I may be wrong, but my opinion is that the repre 
sentatives of the people should be conversant with all public funds 
which are being spent. I do not want to have the Department just 
take the money and spend it without Congress knowing what it goes 
for. That is why the bill is broken down. ‘That is a wise way to 
legislate. 

This latitude here, so Mr. Cole says, Mr. Smart says, and Mr. Kilday, 
and all the other able legal experts say, is practically the same thing 
that has been going on in the past. Is that correct? Thad a different 
version. 

Mr. Smarr. That is true. As General on diy pointed out, they had 
even a wider latitude in Public Law 910, but I think the important 
point here is that this is all they have asked for. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, the committee approves sec 
tion 503. 

Members of the committee, please do not leave. I have to have a 
quorum on another little matter in a minute. 

Section 504: 

There are hereby authorized to be appropriated funds for advance planning, 
construction design, and architectural services in connection with public works 
projects which are not otherwise authorized by law in such amounts as may be 
provided in the appropriation Act concerned. Such sums as are appropriated 
shall remain available until expended when specifically provided in the appro 
priation Act. 

Secretary Lovett, at the very opening of his statement, spoke about 
this, and he asked the Department to advise us as to how much money 
each department had which could be used for prior planning. — Is 
that available General, or Admiral 

(Greneral Noutp. Yes, sir: we have it. 

The Cuairman. From the Army, how much do you have / 

General Noup. I did not expect that question, Mr. Chairman. I will 
have to dig through the file. 

The Cuamman,. You get that information up for the three services, 
and give it to Mr. Smart, so that he can put that in the record. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that when they get the 
COps of the transe ript each of them add it to the record as the Vv get the 
transer ipt. 

The Cuarman. All right. We will have to have that information. 

The information is as follows:) 


ADVANCE DESIGN FIScAL YEAR 1952 
ARMY 


Funds which can be temporarily diverted for advance design of the Fiscal 


Year 1952 construction program are $24,584,555. 


AIR FORC! 


The Air Force had $30,000,000 specifically appropriated in Public Law 911 for 
advance planning purposes. 
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The Cuatrman. That carries out what Secretary Lovett had in 
mind, does it not 4 

Mr. Buppeke. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. Are there architectural costs charged on a percentage 
basis, or is it a fixed fee? If they charge on a percentage basis on some 
of these big stations, they will make fortunes out of this thing. 

General Notp. [I can answer that question, Mr. Johnson. 

The three services have arrived at the uniform procedure in that 
regard, We were'never very far apart. The percentages vary in our 
discretion, depending upon the type of facility to be designed. Tt may 
amount to only one- half of 1 percent, depe nding upon the type. There 
may be many repetitive drawings, like barracks, for which we already 
have the basic design, but which has to be fitted to the ground, along 
with the facilities. That is relatively simple. You may have a new 
power plant in a peculiar location, which may be difficult. That will 
be a higher percentage. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, the committee approves section 
d0O4. Get the information up for the record. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I do not see why authorization is now 
needed for the services to have advance planning. You certainly have 
spent money for advance planning in the past. Those funds must 
have been authorized. 

The CuairMan. No, Mr. Cole. It is money that has not been author 
ized for this purpose, but they had it to their credit. It is money that 
has not been used up from previous appropriations, and we are author 
izing them to use that money, which comes from other appropriations. 

Mr. Core. This does not say so. 

The CuairrMan. That is what is intended. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, did I understand he would be allowe 
to answer our question / 

The CuairmMan. Yes, sir. I thought he answered it. 

Mr. Jounson. Why, no. 

General Novp. Tam reminded by the admiral that it is a fixed sum 
in each case. 

Mr. Jounson. We know before we start what it is going to be? 

General Notp. Yes. It is a fixed sum, and that is based on an anal 
ysis by the services concerned of what is involved. 

The Cuamman. We made an investigation of how much the engi- 
neers and architects received, and it is a very, very small fee, or very 
small amount. 

General Notp. That is correct, su 

The Cuatrman. There is no abuse of that. I can assure the gentle- 
man from California that from the investigation which was made here, 
with regard to all of these things, we were absolutely surprised with 
the cost records they were able to give. 

Mr. Cole, what is vour question with regard to that ¢ 

Mr. Core. It is not worth taking the time of the committee to fuss 
about, but this is permanent authorization for the appropriation of 
funds for advance planning. That is all it is. 

Mr. BuppreKke. Yes. 

Mr. Cone. What bothers me is this: Where have vou been getting 
money all these vears to do this advance planning / 


R7TOBYG 61 No. 39 on 
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Admiral Jettey. We have not been doing this type of advance 
planning. 

Mr. Gariock. One reason that the building was costing so much 
is that we have not been able to do the advance planning. There have 
been limited amounts in the appropriation language. 

The intent is to codify the law to give permanent authority to go 
to the Appropriations Committee each year and ask for the money 
which is needed, so that when we come up here we will have a better 
basis for making estimates, and a better basis for construction. 

The CHarrman. Plus what I said, that Mr. Lovett said here that 
he already had some money. It is to make that money available. 

Mr. Coie. This does not make that money available. 

Admiral Jettey. That was the device we used in this present fiscal 
year. 

The CuHarrmMan. Does it not? 

Mr. Corr. That is right. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, at such time as this 
bill passes funds that we will have in hand under resolution or other- 
wise from the 1952 appropriation bill would become available. 

The CHarrman. All right. Without objection the committee ap- 
proves section 504. 

What is section 505? Read that, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. Section 505, Mr. Chairman, relates to the Wherry hous- 
ing, and, of course, is meaningless at this moment unless the committee 
takes other action to reactivate the Wherry housing. 

The CHamman. Where should the Wherry amendment come in? 

Mr. Smarr. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you extend the 
Wherry Act for a period of 2 years in a section 505 (a), which will be 
new language, and that the present section 505 be renumbered to a 
subsection (b), for the title of the Wherry housing, and then you will 
have the one section 505. 

The CHatrman. Have you the amendment? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. How does it read ? 

Mr. SMart (reading) : 

Sec. 505. (a) Title VIII of the National Housing Act, as amended, is hereby 
further amended by deleting from section 803 (a) thereof the date “July 1, 1951,” 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the date “July 1, 1953.” 

Mr. Coir. I am not sure that is the right way of doing it. The 
Housing Act hasexpired. It is dead. 

Mr. BuppeKke. No, sir. 

Mr. Smart. On the contrary, it is not dead, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core, All right. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to be recorded “no” on that. 

The CuHatrMan. Without objection, the committee unanimously 
adopts the amendment, with the statement of our esteemed colleague 
from California. 

Mr. Rivers. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to find ont this: The Chairman directed that the temporary con- 
struction be included ? 

The CHamman. No, we did not. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. We did. I have the floor for a mo- 
ment, before you cut my head off. 
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The CuarmMan. Get thea 

Mr. Rivers. I was under tess impression that we were authorizing 

construction of Wherry housing on a temporary basis. Let us hear 
Mr. Smart. 
. Mr. Smarr. As I recall it was stated by Mr. McCone that it would 
be most helpful if some statutory authority could be granted that 
va permit the construction of similar types of quarters which may 
be of lesser cost, at the 10-year type of station in this bill, the Wherry 
housing, not being applic: able to such bases. Upon looking into 
that I find that it is a major job. It cannot be done q suickly, or in 
(ime, In my opinion, to get it in this bill. 

I want to point out that the bill which is, as I understand it, before 
the Rules Committee, has not been reported out, but extends the 
Wherry Act and also has a title in it which they thought would appli- 
cable to this situation. It is not feasible to do it at this place. 

Mr. Rivers. I withdraw my reservation. 

The CnarrkMan. All right. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Exston. This means that we are through reviewing any hous- 
ing projects which may be agreed upon in the future. They are all 
to be reviewed solely by the Appropriations Committee. 

The Cuamman. I did not understand that. 

Mr. Exsron. I say that if we grant this blanket authority to 
appropriate for the acquisition of land, installation of utilities and 
so forth, and the amendment Mr. Smart has suggested is adopted, we 
will not in the future pass on any housing project at all, but it will be 
passed on solely by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The CHatrman. Where is the language that justifies that? 

Mr. Smart. I think perhaps. Mr. Elston, by the time we stick title VI 
in here they will have the authority. 

The Cuamman. Without objection we have—— 

Mr. Eston. I still do not understand why that gives us authority 
to review it, in view of section 505. 

Mr. Smarr. I think all future real-estate transactions, so far as land 
acquisition and leasing and everything else is concerned, will fall with- 
in the provisions of title VI, which is the Land Transfer Act that the 
committee passed and the House passed and the President vetoed. 

The Cratrman. 1 would say to Mr. Elston: Even if there is some- 
thing written in which would cause you to have that thought, the gen- 
eral powers of this committee are so broad that there would be no hesi- 
taney as to whether it had jurisdiction or not, to find out all about it; 
but I think it has jurisdiction. As long as I am here we will have it. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I just want to be sure we do not give 
away our authority. 

Mr. Kitpay. It goes to FHA under the Wherry provision, under 
title VIIT of the Federal Housing Act, where private industry would 
ome into it, and the “Fannie Mae” provisions of FHA. 

Mr. Smarr. I would line to point out to the committee that all of 
such acquisitions at the moment by the Navy are such that they do re 
port them to the committee, and those of you who have been receiving 
‘opies on the subcommittee, or the other members of the committee 
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who have received information copies, will recall seeing projects like 
these, reported to the committee for clearance. 

Mr. Jonson. Just a minute. The ones I have seen approved have 
only been the land acquisition. The point is that in the Wherry hous 
ing you do not pay anything now. That is an opiate they give you. 
You think you are getting something for nothing. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, recording Mr. Johnson and pe: 
haps Mr. Sasseer against it, the committee otherwise approves the 
amendment suggested by Mr. Smart with regard to the 2 years’ exten 
sion of the Wherry Act. 

I would like for the Department to furnish Mr. Smart, so it can go 
in the record, a statement of what the Wherry Act has accomplished, 
or how much benefit has accrued to the Department by it. That is, 
how many units are being built’ How many are in the process of 
being cleared? We want all of that information so that we can show 
the House a complete picture of the Wherry Act which applies exclu 
sively to the armed services. 

Mr. Smarr. May I suggest also, Mr. Chairman, in that summary 
that they show those in the process of clearance which have been froze: 
and cannot now proceed because of the legal situation in which we find 
ourselves. 

The CHairnman. All these requests we are making, General and Ad- 
miral, I would like to have in the committee at least by Wednesday 
morning, because we want to file this report Wednesday morning. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Department of Defense—Title VIII (Wherry Act) housing program 


’rojects completed 
Army. 
Navy 
Air Force 


Total 


rojects under construction 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Total 
jects with FHA commitments not under construction 
Army 
Navy 
Alr Force 
Total 
rojects under review by FHA when P. L. 211 expired 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Total 
jects under development by architect-engineers 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Total 
Possible increases in the near future 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 


Total 


SUMMARY 


Program not affected by the expiration of the law 
Program depending on the reenactment of the law 


1 Additional units 


The Cuarrman. All right. Read section 506. 
Mr. SMart (reading) : 


Locations 


10 


$f) 


19 


Units 


3, 


1, 


10 


534 
390 
442 


, 283 


YOS 


5, 908 


ty 


) O99 


000 
O00 


OX) 


ARS 


Sec. 506. No family quarters shall be constructed under the authority of this 
Act with a net floor area in excess of one thousand two hundred and fifty square 
feet, and the average net floor area of all such family quarters shall not exceed 


one thousand and eighty square feet. 


The Cuatrman. That is the same thing that it is now. 


Mr. Rivers. Without objection—— 
Mr. Smart. It is a little different. 
Mr. Gartock. That is a little bit different, sir. 


Mr. Smart. Briefly, Mr. Chairman, you have been on the basis of 
authorizing 1,080 feet, for all services. Apparently this gives some 
latitude for senior grade officers, I would imagine, to increase the size 


of their quarters. 


General Myers. Mr. Chairman, briefly we have been limited to 1,080 


feet as the maximum size we could build in the past. 


The CuarrmMan. That is right. 
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General Myers. This recognizes that we need some houses of 
larger area, but limits us in our size to 1,250 square feet under thi 
legislation. We think we need this legislation, but the average wi! 
not exceed 1,080 square feet, which means we will build some ‘of less 
than 1,080 square feet. 

The CuHatrman. That is right. The average will be 1,080 square 
feet. 

General Myers. Not to exceed that. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection the committee approves that. 

What is the next section, Mr. Smart? Is that the appropriation 
section ? 

Mr. Smarr. That is just the general appropriation language. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection we will approve section 507. 

What is section 508? 

Mr. Smart. That is normal language. 

The Cuairman. Now, I offer an amendment to put in the bill the 
provision of law which was passed and vetoed, and which was passed 
in the House. 

The Department does not like our language, and they want to offer 
some little objection to it, but I think the sound thing to do is to go 
back to the House with exactly what the House has passed, and what 
the House passed over the veto of the Persident, and let the Depart 
ment fuss over it in the Senate and see what they can accomplish, We 
all know what we can do. 

Mr. Cote. What did we do? What was the dollar minimum ? 

The Cuatrman. $10,000. That was suggested in the Senate. They 
probably want to get it to $50,000. 

Here is one thing that disturbs me: I do not know whether it 
developed here or not but I know this is a fact, that an area com 
mander can enter into a $50,000 contract without even submitting 
it to the Department of the Army. He does not even have to get a 
clearance until he has negotiated the contract. 

All we are trying to do is to cooperate and help the departments 
administer their affairs, without any criticism. The more people 
in Congress which you can bring in on the picture and get your 
clearance through, the less criticism you have. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman, in that connection Subcommittee No. 2 
has that point of order bill, that we read the report on, when we had 
that committee meeting. My recollection is that we wrote that as 
$10,000 for the area commander and not to exceed $50,000 with the 
approval of the Secretary. Is that right? 

The CuarrMan. That isexactly correct. I remember it now. 

Under the law to date, am I not correct, General Nold / 

General Notp, On which point, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrmMan. Well, on all of them. 

The point I was referring to is that of the area commander having 
authority to make contracts without first submitting it to the Depart 
ment up to not exceeding $50,000, 

General Norp. That is correct, except for special cases. Any con 
troversial matter must go forward. 

The Crarrman. I know that. I think the committee is wise in 
following what we have already done. We know this passed. 

We know we can tell the House, “This is just what we have done 
twice,” and we will not have to go into much debate about it. 








Carrying out the same principle in the law we passed last night, 
which is also written there, I believe this is what we should do. 

Here is my plan: I want to say this for the benefit of the Army 
and the Air Force. If this becomes a law then we will set up here 
a special staff member who will devote his exclusive time to working 
with the Department and working with the committee, and there will 
not be 5 minutes delay. 

This bill is exactly as General Pick wrote it. We did not dot an 
“i” or crossa “t.” Of course, he did not like it. He was hemmed in. 
He did the best he could under the circumstances. He was a little 
bit over the barrel. Nevertheless, he said that if he was under this 
bill he would have to make a better case. 

The House knows all these things. Without objection, the committee 
approves. 

Mr. JoHNson. Question. Mr. Chairman. In (b) of your title VI 
it says “leases in excess.” 

The CuarrmMan. That is not mine; that is the Department’s. 

Mr. Jonson. “Leases in excess of $50,000.” That means for a 
vear? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

General Noip. That is right, sir; annual leases. 

Mr. Smaart. Mr. Chairman, could I give one bit of information to 
the committee / 

With reference to Army transactions which would be reported to 
the committee, I would like to point out that from the 7th day of May, 
1951, to July 6. 1951. on leases to the Army in excess of $10,000, there 
were 3. 

On leases from the Army to outside agencies there were none. 

On leases by GSA for the use of the Army in excess of $10,000 an- 
nual rental, there were 10. 

On land acquisitions there were 7. 

And on disposals by transfer to other Government agencies there 
were 8. 

That is a total of 33 operations in excess of $10,000, reported in con 
formity with 3096. Under the terms of the proposed Army language 
here you will not that the fee acquisitions in excess of $50,000 are in- 
volved, so that none of these fee acquisitions would have been reported 
under the terms of their bill, but would under the terms of the new 
title VI. 

The CuatrmMan. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CHairnman. Without objection, the committee will rewrite 
H. R. 5096, 

Now, members of the committee, Iwill introduce Monday a brand- 
new bill with no amendments because we have seen what happens 
when committees send in a bill with amendments. I will ask to have 
a quorum here on Tuesday morning to vote on the bill, at which time 
we will call the roll. 

Now, I would like to thank the three services for the splendid way 
that they have presented their cases. You have made the best show 
ing and displayed a more thorough knowledge of every detail than 
vou have ever done in any appearance you made before this committee. 
The committee is proud of the thorough way that you have approached 
this matter. You have given it careful thought and we are thankful 
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for the aid and assistance that you have given us in order that we may 
reach a decision. I will now excuse you. 

Mr. Gavin. I regret that I will not be able to be here next week. 
I want to be recorded as being in favor of the bill, and I have left my 
proxy with Representative Cole. 

Admiral THurper. I have a reminder for the committee. 

On Thursday General Hill presented three items for additional 
authorizations. They are being processed through the Bureau of 
the Budget today, and we have no doubt but that they will be approved. 

The Cuarrman. We will take them up Tuesday if they get here 
‘Tuesday. 

You officers help Mr. Smart get up all the figures, because we want 
to write a report. I want it broken down showing the activities in 
every State of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force so that the 
members can turn to it and find out all about it. 

[ want to thank you again for the splendid manner in which you 
have presented your case. You can be justly proud. 

The committee will now stand adjourned. 








MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


TUESDAY, JULY 24, 951 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, Pe, 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, pre 
siding. 

The CHairMaAn. The committee will please be in order. The pur- 
pose of the meeting this morning is to consider H. R. 4914, which is a 
new bill in substitution for H. R. 4524. There is a quorum present. 

We shall hear first General Hill, of the Marine Corps. 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. W. P. T. HILL, QUARTERMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, MARINE CORPS (Resumed) ; AND LT. COL. E. B. ROBERTSON 


General Hill, the other day you suggested that there were certain 
amendments you wanted to submit. 

(General Hinn. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. Since my appearance 
before this committee, the projects have been processed successfully 
through the Navy Department, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. I would like to have Captain Bruton verify 
that, please. 

The CHairmMan. That is not necessary. 

Captain Bruron. I was told yesterday by the Secretary of Defense 
that these items had been cleared through the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuairman. Proceed and tell us about it, General Hill. 

General Hitn. The fiscal year 1952 Marine Corps public-works pro- 
posal was based on an authorized Marine Corps end strength of 
175,000 men. The fact that men now in the Korean pipeline or who 
are now hospitalized as a result of Korea will have to be housed at 
regular stations, leaves the Marine Corps short approximately 17,900 
billet spaees at existing facilities after all items included in H. R. 4524, 
now H. R. 4914, have been provided. 

It is proposed to augment Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Oceanside, 
Calif., by 15,000 billet spaces and : accompanying training facilities at 
K: ineohe, T. H., by 1,670 billeting spaces : and to change the proposed 
Twenty-nine Palms Artillery Training Camp from a 4,000-man tent 
camp to a 7,234-man quonset hut camp. All of these expansions are 
to be in quonset huts or similar construction unless it is found to be 
more economical to use better construction, together with the neces- 
sary appurtenances, utilities, and services. No housing for dependents 
is included in this proposal. 

This matter is extremely urgent in that there will very soon be 
marines without housing facilities. 


(1797) 
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The proposed amendments to H. R. 4914 to provide necessary facili 
ties to adequately house the increased Marine Corps due to the change 
in the authorized strength and deployment are: Page 23, line 6, change 
the amount from $7,150,000 to $15,435,415. 

The CuarrmMan. That is at which base ¢ 

General Hitt. That is Twenty-nine Palms. 

The CHarman. Will you submit a justification for this proposed 
change from $7,150,000 to $15,435,415. for the record ¢ 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

(The justification is as follows :) 


VCTC—Twentynine Palms area, California—Construction project justificatio) 


Authorization Appropria 
Project title tion fiscal 


. year 1952 
Status Amount Unfinanced ye " 


Construction of training facilities for Marine | New $15, 435, 415 $15, 435, 415 $15, 435, 41 
Corps artillery training. 


FACTUAL DATA 


Station location —In San Bernardino County, bounded on the. north in general 
by United States Highway 66 and the Santa Fe Railroad main line from Bar 
stow to Needles, Calif.; on the south by Joshua Tree National Monuments; on 
the west by the Warrens Well—Lucerne Valley—Newberry Road and on the 
east by the Sheeps Hold Mountains. 

Station mission.—To provide field artillery and antiaircraft artillery training 
facilities. 

Initial occupancy.—Unocupied. 

Size.—745,000 acres Government-owned land now under Department of In- 
terior. 

Strengths 


Enlisted 


Planning basis | 6. 822 
Present j 0 


CONSTRUCTION OF TRAINING FACILITIES TWENTYNINE PAatMs AREA, CALIF. 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


(a) This project provides for the erection of portable steel buildings for use 
as barracks, mess halls, storehouses, head and shower buildings and similar 
appurtenant structures, facilities and services necessary to establish an artillery 
range to train approximately 7,234 officers and men in long range field artillery 
firing and antiaircraft firing. 

(6) The total estimated cost of this project is $15,485,415. The construction 
proposed in this project is shown to be Quonset huts. but it is planned to con 
struct buildings of a more permanent nature than Quonset huts, if such ¢o1 
struction can be obtained within the limitations of the funds requested without 
reducing the number of billets outlined in this project. 


The CyHamman. Members of the committee, vou have heard the 
justification for this item. What is the pleasure of the committee ‘ 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, may we find out what the Department 
of the Interior uses the land there for now ¢ 

General Hit... It is presently unmapped public domain. 

Mr. Exvsron. Is it usable for farm land ¢ 
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General HiLu. No, sir; it is more or less in the desert and it is not 
being used for anything at the present time. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the committee will approve as 
a committee amendment this proposed amendment to be offered on 
the floor of the House, making the total $15,435.415. 

Mr. Sasser. The general said a moment ago that this was desert 
land. and I was wondering if that would be appropriate for the train- 
ing of the forces contemplated out there. 

Colonel Roperrson. Yes, sir; we have all kinds of terrain out there 
and the elevation varies from 2,000 feet up to about 4,000 feet. It is 
rugged country; there is on one out there to be interferred with. In 
the wintertime we have snow at the higher altitudes. In other words: 
we go froma very hot climate up to snow on the ground, with all kinds 
of conditions. We do not have green leaves, but that is all we are 
missing. 

Mr. Jonnson. Colonel, on what side of the highway is that, the 
south side ? 

Colonel Ropertson. It is on the south side of Highway 66. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is good, rugged country, full of ditches and 
sand and dirt and shrubs and everything you would need for your 
training. 

The CHairman. What is your next amendment, General ? 

General Huw. The next amendment is on page 23, line 10, insert 
after “Camp” the words “expansion of field training camp facilities ;” 
and change the amount from $12,885,300 to $24,902,000. 

The Cuarrman. What is the justification for that ? 

General Hitz. This is for expansion of field of training-camp 
facilities. 

It is to provide facilities for the training of the Fleet Marine Force 
units stationed on the west coast. 

The CHatrMan. You are now talking about Camp Pendleton, 
Oceanside, Calif. ? 

General Hity. Yes, sir. Initial occupancy was as a training base, 
on September 25, 1942. The tocal acreage is 124,310, which is Govern- 
ment-owned. 

The planning basis is for 3,102 officers and 42,050 enlisted men, 
or a total of 45,152. 

On June 1, 1951, there were 1.436 officers and 31,345 enlisted, or a 
total of 32,781. 


EXPANSION OF FIELD TRAINING CAMP FACILITIES MARINE BARRACKS, CAMP JOSEPH 
H. PENDLETON, OCEANSIDE, CALIE 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


(a) This project contemplates the construction of additional field training 
cainp facilities for 13,000 men at various locations throughout the reservation and 
consists of the erection of portable steel buildings for use as barracks, mess halls, 
storehouses, head and shower buildings, dispensaries and similar appurtenant 
structures, facilities, and services. 

(b) The proposed camp areas have been selected with a view to existing and 
possible new sources of water as well as the requirements with regard to ranges 
infiltration courses, and similar training facilities. 

(c) The total estimated cost of this project is $19,730,000, The construction 
proposed in this project is shown to be Quonset huts but it is planned to construct 
buildings of a more permanent nature than Quonset huts, if such Construction 
can be obtained within the limitations of the funds requested without reducing 
the number of billets outlined in this project. 
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The CuarMan. General, your whole program for Marine Corps 
public works is based on a strength of 304,000 men ? 

General Hiiy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And how many wings? 

General Hiti, Two, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. None of this expansion is contemplated on account 
of the expansion bill fer the Marine Corps now pending in Congress? 

General Hitt. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If that bill providing for that expansion were not 
even present, you would need this proposed expansion to meet your 
strength of 204,000 marines and 2 air wings / 

General Hitt. That is correct, sir. That is based on the 1952 
budget. 

Mr. Srorr. This is practically one-half of what we are proposing 
in the new legislation, which is + full combat divisions, with a 400,000 
ceiling, and 4+ wings? 

General Hits. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. What is the pleasure of the committee in reference 
to the proposed amendment / 

Without objection, the committee will approve the proposed amend- 
ment as a committee amendment. 

What is your next amendment, General ? 

General Hitt. Page 33, line 5, change the amount from $4,206,000 
to S8.121,000. 

The CuatrMan. This is outside of the United States / 

General Hint. Yes, sir. This is the naval station at Kaneohe, 
Hawaii. 

The CratrmMan, Tell us what this is for. 

General Hini. This is to provide facilities for training and hous- 
ing of Fleet Marine Force units stationed on the Island of Oahu. 

The total acreage is 2,124. The Government owns 1,983 acres and 
leases 141 acres. 

The Planning basis is as follows: Officers, 339; and enlisted, 6.606; 
or a total of 6,945. This includes attached Navy personnel. For 
the Marine Air, 591 officers and 4,584 enlisted, or a total of 4,175, 
including Navy supporting forces. That makes a grand total of 930 
officers and 10,190 enlisted, or a total of 11,120. At present we have 
no personnel there. 

This project contemplates the construction of barracks and mess- 
ing facilities for an additional 1,500 men and officers to be billeted 
at this station, and consists of the erection of portable steel buildings 
for use as barracks, mess halls, storehouses, head and shower build- 
ings, and similar appurtenant structures, facilities and services. 

The total estimated cost of this project is $3,915,000. The construc- 
tion proposed in this project is shown to be Quonset huts, but it is 
planned to construct buildings of a more permanent nature than Quoen- 
set huts, if such construction can be obtained within the limitations 
of the funds requested without reducing the number of billets out- 
lined in this project. 

A project was approved in the second supplemental fiscal year 1951 
public works program for a partial rehabilitation of this station and 
included in the 1952 public works program is a project for construction 
of new facilities for a regimental combat team and a marine air group. 
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The Cuairman. General, is there any conflict bet ween the expansion 
of this base with a proposal that Mr. Farrington, the Delegate from 
Hawaii, has up now ¢ 

General Hit. There is not, sir; there is no conflict. 

The CHairMan. Without objection, the committee will approve this 
proposed amendment as a committee amendment. 

Is that all, General ¢ 

General Hity. That is all. 

The.CHamman. That covers your three amendments / 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, while the general is here, I would like 
to ask this question: If the Marine Corps bill which has been reported 
out of this committee and will shortly come up in the House and 
probably passed, should pass, is it going to be necessary for the Marine 
Corps to come back and ask for an expansion of all of these facilities. 
or will they be adequate to take care of the proposed expanded Marine 
Corps ¢ 

General Hini. They will not be adequate. The Marine Corps 
will have to have more facilities or an expansion of present facilities. 
During the peak of World War IT we had 484,000 to 486,000 personnel 
in the Marine Corps, of whom 264,000 were overseas. The remainder 
were spread out over the Naval Establishment. Including Camp 
Elliott, which we have disposed of, and including Klamath Falls, 
which we have disposed of, we had roughly 40,000 billets at those 2 
camps and we have presently in crowded facilities room for approx- 
mately 125,000 to 140,000 personnel. The rest are in temporary facili- 
ties. With the amendments which we have just suggested, when we 
will have constructed those, we will have spaces at that time for 
approximately 204,000 personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. And the facilities which you have now at these per- 
manent bases are wartime construction and are in a very bad state of 
repair in many instances: is that correct 

General Hint. That is correct, sir. Camp Pendleton is temporary 
and a small portion of Parris Island, S. C., is permanent. Camp 
Lejeune is new and permanent, but a great portion of it is temporary. 
Quantico, you might say, is our only real permanent station and San 
Diego is permanent except for our rifle range and our recently added 
increment. 

Mr. Rivers. If the proposed bill for four divisions is passed, a great 
portion of the money will be for the replacement of present temporary 
facilities / 

General Hini. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Plus the normal expansion / 

General Hiun. That is correct. 

The CuHairman. Mr. Elston, the question raised by you will be 
raised, no doubt, when the bill is before the House and the matter is 
discussed in the committee report. When the bill gets to the floor 
of the House, there is going to be opposition to it, but I feel satisfied 
we will be able to pass it. I think we are on sound ground, but we 
will have a bill on the floor of the House with opposition by the De 
partment. It will be the judgment of the committee against the judg 
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ment of the military people in the Pentagon, and the Washington 
Post. 

Gentlemen, that finishes all the amendments to H. R. 4914. Are 
there any questions by any members of the committee in regard to 
the various items in the bill / 

If not, I should like to say this: We have been sitting here a long 
time working on this public works bill and on other bills. Last year 
some money was made available, but the bill was not given the con- 
sideration that this committee usually gives these bills. This present 
bill has been carefully considered and I want to point with pride to 
the thoroughness with which we went over it. I think we have justi- 
fied every item in the bill and have supporting evidence from the 
departments for them. 

A reduction was made in the amount. What was the reduction, 
Mr. Smart ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. $792 million. 

The Cuarrman. That is a pretty good record. And it was not a 
10-percent reduction, it was a reduction on specific items. 

We established the principle of a 1-year building program for the 
Army andthe Navy. For the Air Force we adopted a different policy, 
a 2-year building program. 

Gentlemen, if there are no questions on the bill, the clerk will call 
the roll. The question is on the passage of the bill out of the com- 
mittee. 

(The clerk called the roll and there were 29 ayes and no nays.) 

The CratmrmMan. A quorum being present, the bill is unanimously 
reported. I shall ask for a rule and try to get it up during the first 
week in August. 


Xx 











[No. 40] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 2821 AND MISCELLANEOUS 
MATTERS 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVIC ES, 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1981. 

The CHAIRMAN. Our next piece of business is the point-of-order 
bill reported from Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee (H. R. 2821) 

Mr. Kinpay. Before we take that up, if we adjourn here in time, I 
should like to have Mr. Short, Mr. Elston, Mr. Bates, Mr. Price, and 
Mr. Fisher remain for a minute on the matter of the North Carolina 
Air Force Base, to agree on an itinerary, and so forth. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the chairman have any idea when he will bring 
out the public-works bill or the Marine Corps bill or both? 

The CuHarrMaNn. Just as soon as | can get a rule, sometime in 
August. We cannot get to it before about the first week in August. 
That is what I am driving toward. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, this point-of-order bill is not so long, 
but it involves a tremendous amount of effort. Just as a little back- 
ground, last year’s appropriation bill report contained a statement 
from the Subcommittee on the Defense De ‘partment p Phatinearcyerrmeed 
calling attention to a number of legislative provisions which have 
been carried in one or more appropriation bills. Most of them had 
been carried over quite a period of time and, in effect, the Appropria- 
tions Committee served notice on us to formulate permanent legis- 
lation so as to remove from the i euiaietinis bilis the legislative 
language which has been recurring. 

The various sections of this bill involve entire ‘ly disconnected mat- 
ters. Each one of them invoives a hearing on a separate bill, as a 
matter of fact, and to read the report on it would take quite a long time, 
because it necessarily is quite voluminous. I was wondering if we 
could not report it. The report is available to anyone who is inter- 
ested in any particular section of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a unanimous report? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. I think the committee would be well warranted 
in approving the bill, because we know in general what it is. 

Is there any objection to reporting favorably H. R. 2821? 

(There was no objection.) 

The CuarrMan. A quorum being present, the bill will be reported 
favorably, and Mr. Kilday is authorized to report the bill. 

Who reported to the House the other bill pending in the Rules 
Committee? That is the research and development bill (H. R. 1180). 

Mr. Hartow. That is Mr. Durham’s subcommittee. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Durham’s subcommittee? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 
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The CuatrMAN. Mr. Hébert, I would like for you to go before the 
Rules Committee and get that bill out, please, sir. 

Who reported the experimental bill (H. R. 1227)? 

Mr.-Hartow. That was Mr. Sasscer’s subcommittee, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHairMAN. Mr. Sasscer, would you please get that out of the 
Rules Committee? 

Who is on Mr. Durham’s subcommittee? Read Mr. Durham’s 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Hébert is the vice chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hébert, there are several important bills on 
Mr. Durham’s subcommittee, and Mr. Durham is sick. 

You are not on the Brooks subcommittee, and during the time Mr. 
Brooks is holding his committee hearings, take up with Mr. Smart, 
after he writes the report on the public-works bill—do not worry him 
until he gets through with that—these other matters, and see if you 
cannot clear up some of these matters which are before the Durham 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Hépert. All right. 

The Cuarrman. I think, members of the committee, that winds up 
everything. We will not call a meeting Tuesday, because Mr. Brooks 
will be meeting. I will be going to Georgia Sunday night, and I will 
be gone about 3 days. In that week we will try to get a rule on the 
public-works bill and on the Marine Corps Bill. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I have a bill which we had up last year, 
on which we had an adverse report from the Department. Since 


then they have changed their attitude on it. They have rewritten 


the bill. 

The CuairnmMan. What subcommittee has it been referred to 

Mr. Price. It has not been referred to a subcommittee yet. 

The CuairnmMan. Do you have a favorable report from the Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Harrow. I am sorry, sir; I would have to check. 

The Cuairman. The policy is not to refer bills until we get reports 

Mr. Price. Do you know whether you have one, Mr. Harlow? | 
do not recall the number of the bill. It is on the retirement features. 
It permits members who have been called back from the retired list 
and advanced from the rank after they have been called back to retire 
at the higher rank. They get the pay now, but they do not get the 
title. 

Mr. Hartow. I am sure we do not have the departmental report 
vet. It is a recent bill. 

Mr. Pricer. Have you requested it yet? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. We request them the day they come in. 

I think that winds up everything before the committee. I hope 
Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee will get going next week. 

Mr. Hébert, go over this list of subcommittee bills with Mr. 
Harlow and try to get hearings. 

Mr. Kilday, you take up H. R. 1029. Refer that to him now. 

Let us try to get our work all completed. 

I thank all the members for attending this morning. We will take 
a recess now. 

(Thereupon, at 10:49 a. m., Tuesday, July 24, 1951, an adjournment 
was taken.) 


, 


O 








[No. 41] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON S. 1244 TO AMEND THE FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ACT OF 1950, RELATING TO THE TERRITORY 
OF ALASKA 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE No. 3 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C., Wednesday, August 1, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 304, New House Office 
Building, Hon. F. Edward Hébert (acting chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Hépert. Call the next bill, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. The next bill is S. 1244, an act to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 to except the Territory of Alaska from 
certain restrictions upon the making of Federal contributions, and to 
amend the provisions thereof relating to the taking of oaths by 
certain civil defense personnel. 


(The bill is as follows:) 
[S. 1244, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


AN ACT To amend the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 to except the Territory of Alaska from certain 
restrictions upon the making of Federal contributions, and to amend the provisions thereof relating to the 
taking of oaths by certain civil defense personnel 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the second sentence of subsection 201 (i) 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 920, Eighty-first Congress) 
is amended by striking out the period at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof a colon and the following: ‘‘Provided further, That the limitations upon 
the making of Federal contributions contained in the second, third, and fourth 
provisos of this sentence may be varied for the Territory of Alaska.”’ 

(b) Subsection 403 (b) of such Act is amended by inserting, immediately after 
the second sentence thereof, the following new sentence: ‘‘After appointment and 
qualification for office, the director of civil defense of any State, and any sub- 
ordinate civil defense officer within such State designated by the director in writ- 
ing, shall be qualified to administer any such oath within such State under such 
regulations as the director shall prescribe.”’ 

Passed the Senate May 17, 1951. 

Attest: Lesiie L. BIFre, 

Secretary, 

Mr. Smart. If I may encroach upon the witnesses for a moment, 
Mr. Chairman, the Federal Civil Defense Act limited Federal con- 
tributions to States, which includes our territories and Alaska, to 
matching funds. It is a 50-50 proposition. 

As time has progressed Alaska has become of greater strategic 
importance. It has been determined that the people of Alaska, 
regardless of the amount of taxes which they impose upon themselves, 
are not able to match Federal funds on a 50-50 basis. That is for 
shelters and for certain types of equipment and for things of that 
character, not overhead administrative pay. 
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The second point is that they are quite restricted under the law 
as to who is authorized to administer the oath of workers in the civil 
defense. This particular legislation here would expand the authority 
in that regard to permit the State director and anyone whom he might 
designate in writing among his subordinates to administer that oath. 
At the present time only a court official or a notary public may do so. 
It is completely too restrictive in view of the thousands of people who 
must take the oath on coming into civil defense. 

Those are the two points which are covered in the bill. I presume 
that the committee would first like to hear from Mr. Bartlett, the 
Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Bartlett, please. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is E. L. Bartlett, a Delegate in Congress from Alaska. 

I appreciate your courtesy in hearing me this morning on the bill 
before you. 

I must say that I find myself in a rather unusual position. Custom- 
arily when I come before congressional committees, it is to ask that a 
discrimination existing in law against Alaska be removed. Here the 
situation is the reverse. 

First, let me say that the people of Alaska are highly conscious of 
the need for an adequate civil defense program. They demonstrated 
that in the last Territorial legislature when an appropriation was made 
for civil defense which was greater, I am informed, on a per capita 
basis than anywhere else in the United States. 

But one of the great needs for the enactment into law of this bill is 
that there is a sense of urgency about all this. If we had for sure years 
and years to do the job, to build the shelters and to work out a pro- 
gram, there would not be any requirement for legislation of this sort, 
but we have no guaranties that that time will be ours. 

Of course, the civil defense program in Alaska would tie in very 
closely with military activities in the Territory, should, unhappily, 
war come to Alaska. One of the difficulties there is that if a particu- 
lar community should be bombed or otherwise attacked it is far re- 
mote from any other community. You cannot take those people 
who are dispossessed from their homes, who have to leave the com- 
munity itself, and take them to a nearby city or town, because the 
distances are too great. 

In that connection I should just like to hold up here for your in- 
spection for just a moment a map of Alaska. J] imagine you have 
seen lots of maps of Alaska. 

This demonstrates the enormous size of the Territory. It shows, 
too, how close Siberia is to Seward Peninsula in northwest Alaska. 
It would only be a matter of minutes, and 6 or 7 minutes has been 
mentioned, for a jet plane to leave Siberia and be over Nome. It 
would not take more than an hour for a jet plane, | should imagine, 
to come from Siberia to Fairbanks or to Anchorage which, as you 
know, are main defense bases. 

Fairbanks is removed by several hundred miles from Anchorage, and 
as you see there, there are no other sizable communities close to either 
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one of those places. That is one reason why the job of civil defense 
is more difficult there perhaps than elsewhere. 

Your very committee the other day authorized a public-works pro- 
gram for the Territory of $337 million, so that the Defense Establish- 
ment could be built up without delay. 

[ submit to vou, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that this ties in very closely, this civil defense program, with what 
the military is doing. 

Last fall a Senate Armed Services Subcommittee went to Alaska 
under the chairmanship of Senator Hunt of Wyoming. Senator 
Morse of Oregon went along, and Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts. 
Colonel Chambers, then a member of the Senate Armed Services staff, 
who is now with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, accom- 
panied the party. 

A very useful and exhaustive report was issued at the completion 
of that trip, which I think would be helpful to vou in consideration of 
this bill. It is entitled “The Report of the Alaskan Task Force, 
Being the Seventh Report of the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate.” 

Subsequently Mr. Stuart Campbell, who is in charge of territories 
for the Federal Civil Defense Administration, went to Alaska and 
surveved the Territory from one end to the other. 

I believe it is fair to say that this bill resulted from those two 
visitations. I did not introduce a companion bill in the House, 
because I did not care about having the pride of authorship. I thought 
that we would consider the bill from the Senate. 

Governor Gruening of Alaska is strongly in favor of this bill. He 
has so testified before the Senate committee. Tle is not in Washington 
at the moment, but | am empowered to tell you that he is in favor of 
the bill. 

Only this morning [T contacted by telephone Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Vice Chief of Staff for the United States Air Force. General 
Twining, as you probably recall, was fairly recently commanding 
general of the Alaskan Command. He authorized me to tell you 
that he favors this legislation. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I, for one, would 
not approve any change in the formula established in the civil defense 
bill of 1950, but these are not ordinary circumstances. Very special 
conditions exist. 

I do not think that the committee or the Congress can be bound 
by a rigid formula in a matter such as this any more than your com- 
mittee could be bound to authorize the expenditure in the defense 
effort of a great amount of dollars in each State. I think it is a very 
comparable situation. The need exists. ‘The job has to be done. 

While the people of Alaska are ready to do and are doing their part, 
under normal procedures it would take too long to accomplish. | 
think that exemptions from the 1959 act are proper in this case. 

[ thought you should know that Governor Gruening quite recently 
appointed as civilian defense director in Alaska Col. Earl Landreth, 
who retired from the Army recently after a distinguished career of 
over 30 years. He served in Alaska during World War II, and he 
has already started on his new job. 

If this legislation is enacted it could be brought to completion in 
time. Thank you. 
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Mr. Hésert. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hésertr. Mr. Havenner? 

Mr. Havenner. No. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Bartlett, have you any idea about the amount 
of money involved? 

Mr. BartLterr. No. I would prefer, Mr. Chairman, not to go 
into that, because the civil defense officials who will testify before 
you have more accurate knowledge as to the specific needs and what 
the cost would be. 

Mr. Hésert. Are they here this morning? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. Mr. Wadsworth is here waiting to 
testify now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hésert. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barruerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Wadsworth? 


STATEMENT OF J. J. WADSWORTH, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wapswortn. Thank you, sir. My name is James J. Wads- 
worth, Deputy Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Héperr. Proceed, Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Wapseworrn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. Bartlett 
has already covered very adequately the specialized situation in 
regard to Alaska. 

When this bill was first introduced in the Senate and the Senate 
Armed Services Committee asked for our comments, we sent a letter 
indicating that although we did not favor any general change in the 
sharing-of-the-cost formula, as found in Public Law 929, we did 
recognize the special situation which was faced by the Territory of 
Alaska, and we, therefore, offered no objection to the bill. 

| have here a prepared statement to which is attached a copy of 
that letter. In order to save your time I think I can dispense with 
the reading of the statement, which covers a good deal of ground 
already covered by Mr. Bartlett, but I would like to quote the per- 
tinent parts of the letter written to Senator Russell on April 25, 1951: 

This Administration is concerned with the civil defense situation in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska which presents serious difficulties. However, the matching provi- 
sions and the apportionment of shelter funds as authorized in the act, weré care- 
fully considered by the Congress in the recent passage of our legislation. This 
Administration would be reluctant to recommend any general changes in those 
provisions until further experience indicates that such amendments are essential. 

However, if the Congress should wish to differentiate in our legislation between 
the Alaskan situation and the situation confronting other States or Territories, 
the enactment of the bill would permit us to meet the Alaskan situation in a 
very adequate manner. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SrTaTEMENT OF Hon. J. J. Wapswortu, Deputy ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL CIvIL 
DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


The following comments are submitted for the consideration of the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee in connection with 8. 1244, EKighty-second Congress, 
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to amend the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 to except the Territory of Alaska 
from certain restrictions upon the making of Federal contributions, and to amend 
the provisions thereof relating to the taking of oaths by certain civil defense 
personnel. The bill was passed by the Senate on May 17, 1951. 

The bill contains two proposed amendments to the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950. If enacted, the provisions of subsection (a) of the bill would permit the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator to vary for the Territory of Alaska, certain 
limitations contained in subsection 201 (i) of the act relating to financial contri- 
butions by the Administration to the States and Territories for civil defense 
purposes. The proposed amendment contained in subsection (b) of the bill 
would, if enacted, authorize the director of civil defense in any State, and any 
subordinate civil defense officer designated by him, to administer the lovalty oath 
required by subsection 403 (b) of the act. 

Subsection 201 (i) of the act contains a number of provisos which limit the 
authority of the Administration to make contributions to the States and Terri- 
tories for civil defense purposes. It is proposed to authorize the Administrator 
to vary the limitations contained in the second, third, and fourth provisos of the 
subsection on behalf of the Territory of Alaska. The substance of the limitations 
in the three provisos are as follows: 

1. The second proviso requires that contributions for organizational equipment 
be equally matched by each State. 

2. The third proviso requires that financial contributions to the States for 
shelters and other protective facilities be determined by apportioning the available 
funds among the States in the ratio which the urban population of the critical 
target areas in each State at the time of determination bears to the total urban 
population of the critical target areas of all the States. 

3. The fourth proviso requires that the amounts authorized to be contributed 
for shelters and protective facilities be equally matched by the States. If this is 
not done within a reasonable time, such amounts may be reallocated to other 
States. 

Under the terms of the Senate bill, the Administrator could waive or modify 
the foregoing fixed conditions in regard to contributions. It would still be 
necessary for the Territory to submit programs or projects satisfactory to the 
Administrator. Contributions could) not be made for personnel or adminis- 
trative expenses of the Territory or for personal equipment or for land. How- 
ever, contributions for organizational equipment or for shelters could be made 
which were not matched by the Territory. Likewise, the contributions for 
shelters could be made on a basis other than the ratio between the urban popula- 
tion of the critical target areas in the Territory in relation to such population of 
the critleal target areas in all the States. Thus equipment and shelters might 
be made available in Alaska which the Territory could not acquire under the 
terms of the present act. 

The problem of preparing a feasible shelter program for the Territory of 
Alaska is particularly difficult. Its population of 127,000 people is spread over 
a large area in a number of relatively small communities which are isolated not 
only from the United States but from each other. Sixty-six percent of the 
Alaskans live in critical target areas. It has been estimated that over 90 percent 
of the houses in each Alaskan community are of frame construction. Relatively 
light incendiary and high explosive bombing attacks could render the population 
of most communities homeless. Should such an attack occur during the below- 
zero Weather of the winter months, the entire population of a community would 
suffer seriously from exposure. 

To cope with this problem, the civil defense authorities of the Territory of 
Alaska contemplate the construction of a number of large underground struc- 
tures which would be designated to house approximately 22,000 persons in the 
event of an emergency and, more important, serve as hospitals for the injured, 
leaving the able-bodied to be housed in temporary structures and tents. The 
Territory estimates that the cost of constructing such structures would be 
approximately $5,000,000. 

Alaska presents a special problem by reason of its location as an outpost of the 
United States. Quite possibly the Territory would be the first to suffer under 
an enemy attack. Its strategic importance requires that measures be taken, so 
far as possible, to reduce the hazards of an enemy attack. For these reasons, 
this Administration realizes the need for careful consideration of proposals to 
provide more adequately for the civil defense protection of the civilian popula- 
tion of the Territory. 

Under date of April 25, 1951, the Administrator submitted comments to 
Senator Russell concerning the provisions of 8. 1244, This letter stated that 
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the matching provisions and the apportionment of shelter funds as authorized 
in the act, were carefully considered by the Congress in the recent passage of 
our legislation. The Administration was reluctant to recommend any general 
changes in those provisions until further experience indicated that such amend- 
ments are essential. If the Congress distinguishes between the Alaskan situation 
and the situation relating to other States and Territories, we will be able to render 
adequate assistance to Alaska. A copy of the letter is attached in order to 
complete the record. 

With respect to the proposed amendment contained in subsection (b) of the 
bill, subsection 403 (b) of the act presently requires that each person who is 
appointed to serve in a State or local civil defense organization shall, before 
entering upon his duties, take an oath of alleviance to the Constitution of the 
United States before a person authorized to administer oaths. This requires 
each civil defense worker to appear before a notary public or other person author- 
ized to administer oaths. In many instances such persons are not readily avail- 
able and the requirement has proved to be burdensome in view of the number 
of workers involved. Accordingly, it is our view that adoption of the proposed 
amendment would greatly facilitate administration of the act. In this connection, 
it appears pertinent to point out that a somewhat similar provision is contained 
in article 136 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice (50 U. 8. C. 732) which, 

gives authority to numerous categories of persons on active 
Forces to administer oaths for the purposes of military admin- 


among other thir 
duty in the Armec 
istration. 





FEDERAL Cryti DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 25, 1951. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. Russet, 
l nited States Ser ate, Washin gto 25. D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR RusseELL: We have your letter of April 3, 1951, requesting our 
comments on S. 1244 which is a bill to amend the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 by excepting the Territory of Alaska from certain restrictions on Federal 
contributions and by amending the provisions relating to oaths of certain civil 
qdetense personnel 

The bill would permit the Administrator to make financial contributions to the 
Territory of Alaska for organizational equipment and shelters and protective 
facilities without requiring any contribution from the Territory or apportionment 
of funds on the basis of population. 

This Administration is concerned with the civil defense situation in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska which presents serious difficulties. However, the matching provi- 
sions and the apportionment of shelter funds as authorized in the act, were care- 
fully considered by the Congress in the recent passage of our legislation. This 
(Administration would be reluctant to recommend any general changes in those 
provisions until further experience indicates that such amendments are essential. 

However, if the Congress should wish to differentiate in our legislation between 


the Alaskan situation and the situation confronting other States or Territories, 
the enactment of the bill would permit us to meet the Alaskan situation in a very 
adequate manner. 





The provisions of the bill relating to the taking of oaths by certain civil defense 
workers have our complete on ae eg recruitment of personnel by the States 


would be simplif — ind expedited by tl >: te aia the amendment. 
The Bureau of the Budget a fees ; fre the re is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 


Sincerely, 
Mintarp CALDWELL. 

Mr. Wapswortn. Since the bill was originally introduced you will 
note that there has been a change. This change, in our opinion, makes 
it administratively more feasible. 

[ call your attention to the deleted language at the top of page 2, 
line 1, which originally read “shall not apply to” which would call for 
complete exemption on the part of Alaska; and the new language 
‘may be varied for’ which gives the Administration a chance to take 
into consideration the appropriations already made by the Territory 
of Alaska and fit them into the general scheme of things. For that 
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reason we were recorded by the Senate committee in its report as 
being in support of the bill; and we still are. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Wadsworth, I note that the language on the top of 
page 2 is permissive rather than mandatory. 

Mr. Wapswortn. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. If conditions might change you would use your own 
judgment as to whether or not you wanted to go ahead with it? 

Mr. Wapvswortn. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. In keeping with Mr. Hess’ question: You say it is 
permissive, but as a matter of fact it is your intention, if this becomes 
law, to take action, assuming you get the money? 

Mr. Wapswortnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. It does not require any change from circumstances 
which presently exist, in order to justify your taking action; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Wapswortu. That is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. If you do not consider an emergency exists and 
necessitates action, you do not have to take it? 

Mr. Wapswortn. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Smart. | tried to point out that I think they do feel at the 
moment that the emergency already exists. It is here now. 

Mr. Héperr. We recognize that, but if the emergency would pass 
they could still use diseretion in the administration. 

Mr. Smart. May I ask Mr. Wadsworth when the change was made 
in the wording of ‘‘may be varied,” as against the old language ‘‘shall 
not apply to’? 

Mr. Wapsworru. I think I would like to refer that to Colonel 
Chambers, who was on the staff of the committee at that time and was 
present during the deliberations leading to that new language. 

Mr. Hféperr. Sit down, please. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. CHAMBERS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR PLANS AND POLICIES, FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. CuamsBers. Thank you. I am Col. J. M. Chambers, United 
States Marine Corps, retired, Assistant Administrator for Plans and 
Policies, Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the professional staff of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee when this bill was enacted. We 
felt at that time that in the bill as introduced we were literally taking 
away from the Territory of Alaska any requirement to contribute 
toward the civil defense program. 

Furthermore, the Civil Defense Administration was not too happy 
about the bill as originally drafted. Therefore, the bill was amended 
to make the language permissive. 

The thinking was this and I am drawing a little bit on my memory: 
There may be certain types of equipment which the Administrator 
can well say would have to be on a matching basis. There may be 
other requirements, however, which will be beyond the capabilities 
of Alaska to support out of its tax structure. 

It is a fact that they are contributing more per capita than any of 
the States in the Union, but they have a very small population in 


Alaska. 
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We have specific reference to such requirements as a shelter program. 
In Alaska, the committee did not believe—and I do not believe anyone 
else advanced the thought—that necessarily they would be attacked 
by the atomic bomb, but that they very definitely are under the gun 
for normal, conventional type of bombings. Up there, if the buildings 
are knocked down, particularly in the wintertime, you will have to 
have some type of shelter for them to go to after the attack, as distinct 
from the underground structures which might defend them from an 
atomic attack. 

There may also be a need, particularly in the Anchorage area, for 
some type of shelter protection from bombing raids. For that reason 
we believed it was necessary to modify the bill so that if the Adminis- 
trator felt that there was a civil-defense requirement which was 
bevond the capability of Alaska to match, that we would get as much 
as we could from them and the Federal Government go beyond the 
50 percent, if necessary. 

Mr. Héserr. What is the civilian population of Anchorage? 

Mr. CuamsBers. Let me see; 126,000 total in Alaska, according to 
the 1950 census, as I recall it. There are about 27,000 in the 
Anchorage area. 

Mr. Barrierr. There are 35,000 in the community and right 
adjacent, immediately adjacent. 

Mr. Héserr. In Fairbanks what are the figures? 

Mr. Cuampers. Much smaller, sir. In the vicinity of 10,000 or 
12,000. 

Mr. Bartrierr. That is correct. 

Mr. Hf&perr. And in Nome? 

Mr. Cuampers. It is a very peculiar situation. When you refer 
to Nome, vou really are talking about the Seward Peninsula. The 
population in Nome is very small, about 1,800 whites, and about the 
same number of natives. However, scattered throughout the entire 
Seward Peninsula there are several other thousands of white people, 
many of them second- and third-generation Americans whose families 
have been living there all the time. Definitely they are under the 
gun from the standpoint of any attack from Russia. 

Whether it would be a bombing or an actual invasion is hard to 
tell. I do know that our task force criticized some of the planning 
in Alaska, where the civil defense was concerned. When we were 
up there it was practically nonexistent. One of the problems we 
raised is: “How are you going to get these people out of the Nome 
area? Do you have any plans to evacuate them, to pick them up by 
air?’ At that time those plans were not in existence. However, I 
understand that they are now working on a scheme to permit evacua- 
tion by air of those they can get to in case of an attack. 

It is not a good situation. I suspect that many will stay there 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to pursue my original question, Mr. 
Chairman, as to the date when the original change in language was 
made. 

Mr. Cuampers. It was made at the time of the hearings in execu- 
tive session, immediately thereafter. The date I cannot say exactly. 

Mr. Smarr. The reason I make the point is this: As the commit- 
tee well knows, we have a substantial military population in Alaska, 
concentrated in a number of bases, and not too many bases. That 
pertains to all of the services. It is well known that the Navy has a 
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substantial facility at Kodiak, and that the Army and the Air Force 
have very substantial facilities involving millions of dollars, and will 
involve other millions of dollars which you have just voted from the 
committee, at some three or four other installations. 

As I understand this bill here, it would pertain, substantially, to 
about five areas in Alaska; is that right? 

Mr. Cuamsers. The civil-defense authorities in Alaska, the act- 
ing ones at that time, and Mr. Campbell divided the Territory into 
certain critical areas. We cannot call them critical target areas, as 
they are normally described in this country. Basically, they are 
those areas which encompass and serve the main military installa- 
tions which, without exception, are 2 or 3 or 4 miles removed from 
these population centers which have grown up literally to support the 
military installations. 

Mr. Smart. What percentage of the population is at work for the 
military? 

Mr. Cuamsers. A relatively small percentage. I would say that 
the minority of the civilians in Alaska work for the military. 

I might say, a'so, that the military has a civilian defense plan for 
their own civilian personnel, but they had overlooked completely any 
planning for the civilians that lived in Alaska. I refer to our report 
on that. We were critical of them. 

Mr. Smarr. I want to point out that on April 26, 1951, the Secre- 
tary of the Army, Frank Pace, Jr., wrote a letter to Senator Russell 
with reference to this bill, and in response to a request from Senator 
Russell. He discusses the bill and what it would do by way of 
variations, and his recommendation is as follows: 

The Department of the Army, on behalf of the Department of Defense, submits 
that specific exceptions to the provision of the Federal Civil Defense Act, 1950 
ought not to be made, although no objection is pereeived to the provision relating 
to the administration of oaths. However, it is believed that the entire subject 
matter of S. 1244 is a matter of policy for the determination of Congress. 

The point I am trying to get at is whether his objection was made 
before or after this change of language. Apparently it was made 
before, but I am still not certain that would make any difference to 
his basic objection, as to the specific exception for Alaska to be made, 
when we have—I am sure that the members of the committee realize 
this—very vociferous groups of Congressmen representing the area 
of New York City, New Jersey, Detroit, the highly industrialized 
heart of this country, where they are op this matching-fund basis. 

Unless the committee gets a lot more justification than they have 
received to the moment I will say that we are in for plenty of trouble 
on this bill, in view of the very great conviction of these other people 
that the Federal contribution ought to be 80 or 85 percent for the 
New York City, New Jersey, and these other places, rather than on 
a matching basis, which it is today. 

Mr. Hésert. But by the same token you have the population in 
those thickly populated areas to contribute in dollars and cents 
sufficient funds on a matching basis. Here you have a sparsely 
settled area in Alaska. 

Mr. Smarr. Right there, that is the point 1 am making. I think 
we are going to have to develop those very points from the stand- 
point of population density and the revenue-producing phase. It 
may be very well justified, but we need evidence. 
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Mr. Cuamsers. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer a couple of 
these points specifically. 

Kirst of all, the letter of the Secretary of the Department of the 
Army was received prior to the change in language. 

Second, insofar as population density is concerned, as I have 
already stated the 1950 census places the Alaskan population at 
approximately 126,000. Mr. Chairman, that is approximately 0.21 
persons per square mile as compared to an average population density 
in the United States of roughly 50. 

Comparing that to the highly industrialized areas, the average 
American city has a population density of 13,000 per square mile. 
As to New York City, the Bureau of the Census at the moment is 
making a study of it, but it runs to well over 100,000 per square mile 
in the more densely populated areas. 

What you have in Alaska really is a situation where you have a 
territory that is tremendous in size, and with very, very few people 
living there. 

[ can only say again that on a per capital basis they are appropri- 
ating more money for civil defense purposes than even New York 
and California, which at the present time are leading in this country. 

Mr. Smarr. What are the comparable figures as to tax contributions 
by the people of Alaska and the people of other places? 

Mr. Cuampers. I will reach that a little later. 

Mr. WapswortH. Approximately $10 million revenue per vear from 
the citizens of Alaska. 

Mr. Smarr. For the exclusive purpose of civil defense? 

Mr. CuamBers. Off the record a second, if 1 may. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WapswortnH. $10 million per year. This program calls for a 
total of $6,544,000, or 65 percent of their total yearly revenue. 

Mr. Héperr. I did not understand that, Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Wapswortn. The civil defense program as laid out by the civil 
defense authorities in the Legislature of Alaska comes to roughly 
$6,544,000, which approximates 65 percent of their total annual 
revenue. 

Mr. Smart. You say that is what they estimate their program 
would cost? 

Mr. WapswortH. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. What portion of the tax money has the territorial 
legislature earmarked for civil defense purposes? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. They have already earmarked $400,000, about 
3 percent of the total budget, and $3.17 per capita. 

Mr. Cuambpers. In their report, Mr. Chairman, they also indicate 
over the year or two it would take to do this thing that they intend 
for the Administration and that equipment for which they will pay 
100 percent to put up $300,000; for matching in accordance with 
whatever formula is evolved, $800,000; and that leaves available for 
matching for shelter $277,200. 

Mr. WapswortnH. That was in their total plan, which did not pass. 
This was the plan submitted to the legislature. Of that amount only 
$400,000 was appropriated. 

I think you might be interested, Mr. Chairman, in some compari- 
sons, as to this $3.17 per capita. Ohio, for instance, has appropriated 
41 cents per capita, and the State of Washington 95 cents per capita. 
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We do not have, but we can easily get, the figures for New York and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. H&éserr. | would like to have those for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

In the hearings on August 1, reference was made to the fact that the Territory 
of Alaska had appropriated $3.17 per capita for civil defense. This figure—and 
the figures for the States of Ohio and Washington listed in the same reference— 
was based on a biennial appropriation. 

Reduced to an annual basis, Alaska has available at this time for civil defense 
$2.58 per capita as compared—to list a few examples—to $2.62 in the State of 
New York; $1.25 in California; $0.89 in Washington; $0.39 in Ohio; $0.35 in 
Oregon; $0.31 in Michigan; and $0.26 in New Jersey. 

Mr. Barruerr. Mr. Chairman, may I say one word on that point? 

Mr. Héserr. Yes, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartriert. We have not chosen to, and we shall not shoose 
to, but I think we could make the argument, if we desired, that this 
was entirely a Federal responsibility. We are a Territory. We are 
under the exlusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Over 
99 percent of our land is owned by the Federal Government. I think 
that puts us in a category quite different from that of a State. 

Mr. Smarr. I would point out another thing. I had wanted to go 
into that question of Federal domain, and as Delegate Bartlett points 
out, 99 percent is in the Federal domain, and yields no taxes. 

You have the additional problem there, do you not, that you do not 
have adjoining States, where mutual aid can be granted, as you do 
have in the United States. If New Jersey gets into trouble and New 
York has something they can use, there is a provision for mutal aid 
between the States. That would not be applicable in Alaska. 

So far as the weather conditions are concerned, | think it has been 
pointed out that in the event of the bombing out of people up there at 
certain times of the vear, if there is no shelter to which they can go they 
will perish because of the exteme weather. That is a situation which 
is not prevalent in most areas of this country where civil defense shel- 
ters would be required. 

Mr. Héperr. In effect, as I understand it, under the formula there 
the contribution would be 65 percent instead of 50 percent from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. CHamperrs. It could be, sir. 

Mr. Hérert. Which would be 15 percent more than allowed under 
the general language; is that correct? 

Mr. Smarr. I do not think so. 

Mr. Wapswortu. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. I think what you are talking about, Mr. Hébert, is 
that the amount of money that has been determined to be necessary 
to carry out the civil defense program is $6.5 million, which does 
constitute 65 percent of their total tax revenue for 1 vear. However, 
they have earmarked $400,000 of their tax revenue for civil defense. 
That will apply against the $6.5 million which is necessary. In other 
words, they will now have a $6.1 million shortage to accomplish the 
program which they have set out as being necessary. 

Mr. Wapswortn. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. That poses the question. 

Mr. Hépert. In other words, $6.1 million is the budget for the 
necessary civilian defense of Alaska; is that correct? 

Mr. Smarr. $6.1 million more than they have at the moment. 
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Mr. Wapsworru. That is the deficit. 

Mr. Smart. $6.5 million is the budget for civil defense, and they 
have $400,000. 

Mr. Hess. What about the Federal contribution? Is that in addi- 
tion to the $6.5 million? 

Mr. Wavswortn. No, sir. The Federal contribution is included. 

Mr. Hess. Then the Alaskan contribution would be $3 million? 

Mr. Smart. That is right, on a matching basis. 

Mr. Hférerr. That is what I wanted. In round figures it would 
cost the Federal Government approximately $2}; million. 

Mr. Smarr. It would cost over $3 million, on a matching basis. 

Mr. Héserr. Over $3 million? 

Mr. Smart. That is right if the total program were carried out. 

Suppose that this bill were passed. Do you anticipate any circum- 
stance which would require you to go beyond a Federal contribution, 
we will say, of $3 million? 

Mr. Wapswortn. [| think it would depend entirely on the careful 
survey as to the need for shelter, which is much the largest element 
in this budget. We have our own standards for that which have not 
as yet been applied completely in Alaska. We may find it would take 
more money. We may find it would take less. 

Mr. Smart. Of course, if I had been thinking I would not have 
asked that question. You would not have this bill up here if it were 
not necessary to go beyond $3 million. 

Mr. Wapswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. To what extent bevond $3 million it is necessary? 
What part of the $6.1 million deficit for civil defense in Alaska do vou 
anticipate that the Federal Government will have to finance if Alaska 
accomplishes its program? 

Mr. Wapsworru. It is entirely possible we would have to take up 
the entire amount, the whole $6.1 million, because the $400,000 already 
appropriated is on a biennial basis. 

Mir. Cuampers. That will leave $3.1 million additional. 

Mr. Smarr. I think those statistics there are important, Mr. 
Chairman; thet the $400,000 which has already been appropriated 
by the Territorial legislature for their civil defense is a biannual 
appropriation, and that the likelihood is that, if the civil defense 
program in Alaska is accomplished, this Government will pick up 
the whole tab for the $6.1 million. The entire deficit will have to be 
underwritten by this Government. 

It boils down to a consideration of this: Is the providing of ade- 
quate civil defense for the critical areas in Alaska worth $6.1 million 
to this Government? That is the problem exactly. 

Mr. Hess. I do not agree with that. I think it is about $3 million 
because the Federal Government is obligated to spent $3% million. 

Mr. Smart. All right. 

Mr. Hess. If we pass this bill we will obligate ourselves to spend 
close to $3 million more. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right, if Alaska contributes on a full matching 
basis. 

Mr. Wapswortn. That is correct. 

Mr. Hésperr. An additional $3 million for the protection of the 
lives of our people and our Territorial residents. 
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Mr. Smart. You have this one difference, of course, in the situation: 
I think that the committee should take cognizance of the fact that 
every one of these people up there—lI do not say this to prejudice the 
legislation at all, but purely for the record. I think the facts will 
show that every one of these areas up there perhaps has a greater 
defensive capability. They are closer to the fire, to be sure, but they 
have a greater defensive capability than any comparable area in this 
country. 

Take the Navy bases. They are manned around the clock, and 
have a great deal of protection. If there is evidence to the contrary, 
I think it ought to go in the record. 

Mr. Cuampers. I am speaking now not particularly to the legisla- 
tion. That is not precisely the situation. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, what is it? 

Mi. Cuambers. To get into this requires just a little discussion of 
the way Alaska is organized for defense. I do not know how far you 
want to go in this hearing on it. 

Basically, there are three main air bases. 

Mr. Héperr. I do not think we should go into the defense of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Smarr. Not in open session. 

Mr. Cuamsers. I think I can say this on the record, Mr. Hébert. 

The civilian communities that have grown up to support two of 
these three main bases—I can speak with absolute certainty on this— 
are not within any defense perimeter from the standpoint of bombing 
or strafing attack from the air. True, the ground forces encompass 
them, but they are well outside the antiaircraft defenses of the bases. 

Mr. Smart. Let me ask you this question: Your task force which 
went up and made the survey as between the military installations 
and the civilian areas adjacent, within a few miles of the military in- 
stallations, undoubtedly investigated the situation. Which did you 
consider to be the target for bombing in the event of bombing? 
Civilian centers or military installations? 

Mr. Cuampers. | think it would be a simultaneous proposition. 
They would try to neutralize the airfields and at the same time bomb 
the population centers. I do not think there is any question about 
that. 

Mr. Héserr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Havenner? 

Mr. Havenner. Colonel, I understood you to express the opinion 
that Alaska was not likely to be a target for an atomic bomb. 

Mr. Cuameerrs. Sir, I have some information on that point. 

Mr. Hésertr. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Cuampers. It is always possible an A-bomb could be dropped, 
but it would be more reasonable to assume they could accomplish 
their same purpose with conventional type bombing and strafing, 
particularly with incendiaries and fragmentation bombs. 

Their cities are small. The population centers are not very dense. 
If you can get a good fire started there, I suspect you will have ac- 
complished your purpose without wasting a more valuable weapon. 

There might be certain military installations which they would want 
to neutralize completely through using an atomic bomb. 

Mr. SMart. May I ask another question or two, Mr. Chairman? 

Would these shelters that you propose to build there have any 
— value, other than as shelters? Would they have any economic 
value? 
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Mr. Wapswortn. Yes, sir; they would. They could be used for 
storehouse and warehouse purposes. They could be used for hospitals. 
They could be used for foundations for future public buildings, among 
other things. 

Mr. Smarr. In view of that statement, what would be the nature 
of the shelter? They are not underground or of the igloo type. IJ 
presume they must be some reinforced type of building. 

Mr. Wapsworru. The larger amount, I think, would be under- 
ground, but they would be these dual or tripurpose disaster relief 
centers, as they have named them up there in Alaska. I think they 
would largely be underground. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Wadsworth, you know in this country there is a 
great deal of letharagy with reference to the civil defense program? 

Mr. Wapsworrtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. What would you say is the comparable situation so 
far as the Alaskan public is concerned? 

Mr. Wapsworru. | believe that the Alaskan publie is far more 
cognizant of the immediate danger than the general run of people in 
the United States. 

Mr. Smarr. [t seems to vary in direct ratio to nearness to the fire, 

Mr. Wapsworru. I would imagine so, just as you find the coastal 
areas of the continental United States are more interested than the 
inland areas. So you will find the people of Alaska even more in- 
terested. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you know what value the military places on civil 
defense in Alaska? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. We can give you a direct quote from General 
Kepner. Mr. Bartlett has already brought in General Twining’s 
feelings. We cannot, of course, speak for the military. 

Mr. Smarr. I think there is a witness we can ask that question. 

Did I understand your statement to be awhile ago that this program 
does not envisage facilities for the civilian employees of the military? 

Mr. Cuampers. I would not say that completely. I made a state- 
ment that could be construed that way. The military did have a 
plan in being for the evacuation of (1) the dependents of military 
personnel, and (2) certain of the families of their own civilian employ- 
ees, That is an evacuation program. They had left completely un- 
solved and had not touched on, and at that time felt it was not a part 
of their interest, to provide for the normal civilian population of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Wadsworth, are you having any problem with the 
Hawatan Islands similar to this? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Not exactly similar, no. The Hawaiian Islands 
have made a fairly decent sized appropriation for their own protection, 
although it Is not complete as vet. 

Mr. Cuampers. There are different climatic conditions, sir. There 
is the added point that the destruction of the buildings and houses 
probably will not bring with it the freezing and deaths that will come 
from exposure 

Mr. Wapsworrn. If it would not be out of order for me to quote 
General Kepner, | would be glad to place it on the record. He says: 
The civil defense of Alaska is the most important problem facing the Territory 
day 


toda The Importance of civil defense cannot be overemphasized. 
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He made that statement to the Alaskan Legislature. 

Mr. Smart. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. Thank vou gentlemen very much. 

Mr. Smarr. I think while these witnesses are on the stand we ought 
to touch upon the lesser important phase of this bill, with reference 
to the administering of the oath. 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes. 

The reason for the introduction of this point in the bill is that we 
anticipate—we have already run into it, also—that the situation will 
be aggravated as the flood of volunteers come in to civil defense in 
this country. We expect that upward of 15 million people will be 
expected to volunteer, and notaries are not always readily available. 
It would become a rather cumbersome procedure to attempt to run 
all those people through the regular procedure of oath taking. There- 
fore, we believe that to allow the Civil Defense Director the authority 
to administer the oath would not only be proper but highly desirable. 

Mr. Hérerr. Would that feature of the bill apply generally? 

Mr. Wapsworta. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. That feature of the bill is a general one. 

Mr. Wapswortu. That is over all; yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Thank you gentlemen very much. Are there any 
further witnesses? 

Mr. Smarr. I think we should call Colonel Nagle of the Army. 

Mr. Héperr. Colonel Nagle. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. F. W. NAGLE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-3, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Colonel Nacir. Mr. Chairman, I am Lt. Col. F. W. Nagle, Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G—3, of the Department of the Army. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the Department of 
the Army on behalf of the Department of Defense did not comment on 
this bill as vou now heve it before you. The provision pertaining to 
exempting Alaska from the provisions of Public Law 920, as we com- 
mented on it, was a mandatory provision. This paragraph now is per- 
missive. It states that it may be varied. So our comments at that 
time will have to be viewed in the light of this change. 

Mr. Hféperr. Are you prepared to make a comment on it in the 
light of the revision? 

Colonel Naaue. Yes, sir. 

The Department of Defense did not feel strongly against the pro- 
visions of this bill. However, we wish to point out that as a general 
policy we did not favor making specific exemptions to the bill with 
respect to one State or one Territory as opposed to others. In other 
words, making a specific comparison. 

As the staff member of the committee read the comment previously, 
we stated that we considered this a matter for the determination of 
Congress as a policy matter. 

Mr. Héserr. You interpose no objection? 

Mr. NaGur. That is substantially what it amounts to now, sir, 
since the change in phraseology here allowing a permissive exception. 

Mr. Héperr. Thank you gentlemen very much. Are there any 
other witnesses? 
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Mr. Smart. I would like to ask Mr. Wadsworth or Mr. Chambers 
this question: I notice here in the final part of your report: 

tepresentatives of the Department of the Interior, the Territory of Alaska, 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administration support this legislation, and the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget offer no objection to its 
enactment. 

As you know, we have to have supporting letters to substantiate 
that fact for our reports. Otherwise we are in trouble on the floor 
of the House. Is there a letter from the Bureau of the Budget so 
stating? 

Mr. Cuamsers. If there was a letter it would be included in the 
report. 

Mr. Smart. This is the report and there is no such letter. 

Mr. Wapsworrs. We got permission from the Bureau to send 
this up. 

Mr. Cuamsers. To answer those questions, first of all there are 
representatives of the Department of Interior here. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Cuamsers. I am sure they can speak to that part of it. I 
would like to inquire from them: Have you al! had any comment 
from the Bureau of the Budget on it? 


STATEMENT OF IRWIN W. SILVERMAN, CHIEF COUNSEL, OFFICE 
OF TERRITORIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. SitrveRMAN. My name is Irwin W. Silverman, chief counsel, 
Office of Territories, Department of the Interior. 

We submitted a letter which we addressed to Senator Russell, to 
the Bureau of the Budget, and they advised us that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report. 

Mr. Hess. I note, Mr. Smart, in this letter sent to Senator Russell 
by Mr. Caldwell that he states that the Bureau of the Budget advises 
there is no objection. 

Mr. Smarr. I find it now. 

Mr. Hésert. Any further witnesses, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Not unless there is someone here who particularly 
wants to be heard on the question. I know of no further witnesses 
who are scheduled, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserrt. If there is no objection the bill will be reported 
favorably to the full committee. 

Mr. Wapswortn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CuamBers. Thank you. 

(Thereupon, at 11:24 a. m., Wednesday, August 1, 1951, an adjourn- 
ment was taken to meet at the call of the chairman.) 
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[No. 42] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1184, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
TRAINING FOR, ATTENDANCE AT, AND PARTICIPATION IN, 
OLYMPIC GAMES BY MILITARY PERSONNEL, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


TY 


Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO, 3 OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C., Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m. in room 304, New House Office 
Suilding, Hon. F. Edward Hébert (acting chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Smarr. The next bill is H. R. 1184. The bill is to authorize 
the training for, attendance at, and participation in, Olympic games 
by military personnel, and for other purposes. 

(The bill is as follows: ) 


[H. R. 1184, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
s1LL To authorize the training for, attendance at, and participation in, 
personnel, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stat 
America in Congress assembled, That the training for, attendance at, and participa- 
tion in, Olympic Games by military personnel of the Department of Defense is 
hereby authorized. 

Sec. 2. Applicable appropriations of the Department of Defense shall | 
able for such training, attendance, and participation by military 
including the furnishing of necessary supplies, material, and equipment: 

That applicable allowances which are or may be fixed by law or regi 
participation in other military activities shall not be exceeded. 

Sec. 3. The Act of July 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 243), is hereby repealed. 


Mr. Smart. The purpose of this bill is to grant general statutory 
authority to the Secretary of Defense to authorize military personnel 
in the Department of Defense to attend the Olympic games. 

Mr. Hépert. Colonel, will you identify vourself for the committee 
and the reporter, please. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. D. F. HULL, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S 
OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Colonel Hutu. Mr. Chairman, I am Lt. Col. D. F. Hull, of the 
Adjutant General’s Office of the Department of the Army. J work 
in the recreation and welfare of the Army, including sports and 
athletics. 

Mr. Hfépertr. Have you a prepared statement? 

Colonel Hutu. I have no prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Hépert. You may make any comment vou desire. 

Colonel Hutu. This bil, sir, has been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 
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This is to allow participation by the members of the De partment of 
Defense in Olympic games. Military personnel have participated in 
Olympic games over a period of more than 50 years, since they have 
had the modern games, and it is considered desirable to have similar 
participation in the future. 

The present bill would extend to the personnel of all three military 
departments the authority to participate in the Olympic games of the 
future. Existing laws on the subject would be repealed. 

There is an existing law, Public Law 159, which authorizes the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to have their personnel 
participate when it is appropriate. This bill would modernize those 
laws and make it a Defense Department effort. 

Mr. Hésperr. This is permanent legislation? 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir; as I understand it. 

Mr. Hess. While these other laws are on the statute books, they 
are permanent legislation applying to the Army and the Navy. 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. That is permanent legislation? 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. All you propose to do now is to really substitute the 
Defense Department for the Army and the Navy, so that the Air 
Force and any other branch might participate? 

Colonel Hutu. So that authorization would be given by the 
Defense Department for all three services 

Mr. Smarr. When are the next games, Colonel? 

Colonel Hutt. The next games will be held in Helsinki August 
and September of 1952. That is the summer games. The winter 
games will be in Oslo, Norway, in February of 1952 

Mr. Smarr. Can you state what nations have already indicated 
their desire to participate? Let us take the major nations. We will 
assume the United States, England, France, and perhaps Italy. 
What about Russia? Have they indicated their desire? 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. Russia has applied for entrance and 
submitted proper papers to enter the Olympic games for the first 
time next year. In 1948 in London, Russia was not represented. 
This will be their first effort. 

Mr. Smarr. I notice from the letter forwarded with this legislation 
from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. Marx Leva, under date 
of January 5, 1951, that it is pointed out as follows, under the cost 
and budget data: 

It is estimated that the additional appropriations to be required in connection 
with the Eighth Winter Sports Olympic Games and the Fifteenth Olympic Games 
will be $50,000 for each of the three military departments. 

Of course, that has reference to the pending Olympic winter games 
starting in February of 1952 and continuing on in the summer games 

Helsinki. 

Colonel Hutu. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask if vou know what the thinking is at this 
time? Is it considered feasible, proper, and in good taste that we 
should send members of the military forces to the Olympic games 
while our people are getting shot up over in Korea, if that situation 
should continue? Do you know what the thinking is along that line? 
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Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. The thinking naturally is that if we have 
other commitments, even though authorization exists, that the 
members of the military will not participate in the games. 

Mr. Smart. In other words, this is a general statutory authority 
which will permit the Secretary of Defense to exercise his discretion, 
in view of world conditions, as to whether or not members of the 
Department of Defense, meaning military personnel, would attend the 
Olympic games? 

Colonel Hutu. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Smart. It does not commit you necessarily to sending anyone 
to these games or any future games? 

Colonel Hutu. That is true, sir. If we are committed too much 
somewhere else obviously we could not participate. 

Mr. Héserr. This is permanent legislation? 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Correct. 

Mr. Hess. I move a favorable report on it. 

Mr. Hépert. Without objection the bill is reported favorably. 

Thank you very much. 

Colonel Hutu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 10:37 a. m., Wednesday, August 1, 1951, the sub- 
committee proceeded to other business.) 
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HovusrE RESOLUTION 38 


[ want to appoint under the authority of House Resolution 38 a 
special subcommittee as follows [reading]: 
Avaust 7, 1951. 
Resolved, That there is hereby appointed a Special Subcommittee on Military 
and Civilian Personnel, composed of the following members: 


Mr. Kilday, chairman Mr. Cole 
Mr. Price Mr. Towe 
Mr. Fisher Mr. Hess 
Mr. deGraffenried : Mr. Bates 


Mr. Clemente 

The subcommittee shall, in conformance with the authority contained in 
House Resolution 38, Eighty-second Congress, conduct such studies and investi- 
gations as it deems necessary, within or without continental United States, to 
determine 

(a) Whether or not Armed Forces personnel are efficiently utilized; and 
(b) Whether or not the Armed Forces are efficiently utilizing civilian 
employees or are employing excessive numbers of civilian employees. 

The subcommittee shall conduct its studies and investigations throughout the 
Eighty-seecond Congress, upon the adjournment of which the subeommittee shall 
expire. 

Mr. Robert Smart of the professional staff is assigned to assist the subcommittee 
in its work, 

In the report filed yesterday by the Committee on Appropriations 
some observations and criticisms were made with regard to the use of 
civilian personnel in the Military Establishment. I will have the 
Department send up their personnel structure in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. I think this is a very important inquiry to see 
how many civilians we have in various places and to see whether they 
are overstaffed at various places in the military. It is a study that 
should be made and made promptly. 


H. R. 2736 


The first business this morning is the bills from Committee No. 2, 
Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to secure permission 
from the Committee to accept an amendment made by the Senate on 
H. R. 2736, which is an act to authorize advances for clothing and 
equipment to cadets of the Military Academy and midshipmen of the 
Naval Academy and for other purposes. This bill was reported out 
by our subcommittee and the full committee and it passed the House. 
In the Senate it was amended to include the Coast Guard in exactly 
the same terms as the Military and Naval Academies. I want to ask 
permission of the committee to call up H. R. 2736, and agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The CuHatrman. Is there any objection to accepting the Senate 
amendment? If not, I shall ask Mr. Kilday to take it from the 
Speaker’s table and to accept the Senate amendment. 

Mr. Coir. Does not the House provision specify the amount of the 
credit in dollars? For the Coast Guard it is an unlimited amount. 

Mr. BLaNprorp. No, sir; it was a removal of the limitation. 

Mr. Kitpay. The cost of the equipment had mounted to such an 
extent 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually the language provides that that part of 
the law which heretofore contained a $250 limitation will be repealed. 
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Mr. KILDAY. It makes ne difference as to the cost except as to 
those persons who may be discharged or dropped from the Acad my, 
and from whom they are unable to collect. 

Mr. Coxe. The allowance to all three services is the same 

Mr. Kinpay. It will be uniform. 

The CyarrMan. Without objection, the commit authorizes Mr 
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H. R. 4692 


What is your next bill, Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kitpay. The next bill is H. R. 4692, to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Joseph F. Carroll as a permanent colonel in the Regular Air 
Force. The report is as follows: 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to authorize the appointment of 
Joseph F. Carroll as a permanent colonel in the Regular Air Force with date of 
rank as of April 2, 1948. 

This officer, now on active duty as a Reserve officer, is presently serving in the 
grade of major general, Air Force of the United States. Prior to his assignment 
to active duty, General Carroll served with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
where in a few years he was advanced to the position of Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Bureau. Following this service, he was assigned, on loan from the 
Bureau, to the Surplus Property Administration. After the Air Foree became 
a separate military department, he became a Reserve officer in the Air Force, 
and was ordered to active duty. His present assignment is that of Director of 
Special Investigations, Office of the Inspector General, United States Air Force. 
In this position he is responsible for many measures directly involving the security 
of the Air Force, as well as loyalty, espionage and sabotage investigations, and 
investigations involving procurement irregularities. 

In view of his special qualifications for his present position and his long experi- 
ence in the investigative field, the Air Force is highly desirous of retaining General 
Carroll on active duty pending his appointment in the Regular Air Force. How- 
ever, under present law there is no authority to appoint General Carroll to any 
permanent grade above the grade of second lieutenant in the Regular Air Force. 

In order, therefore, to appoint General Carroll as a permanent colonel in the 
Regular Air Force, this legislation is necessary. 

The adoption of the proposed legislation is strongly urged by the Department 
of the Air Force and has been approved by the Department of Defense. 

The cost involved in the proposed measure will be reflected in any future retire- 
ment benefits that General Carroll may qualify for after retirement. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any comments or questions by members 
of the committee? 

Mr. Parrerson. Is this customary for all the services? 

Mr. Kinpay. It is hardly customary, but it has happened in the case 
of General McLain, who was a general in the National Guard of Okla- 
homa. A bill of this type was passed e he was commissioned in the 
Regular service. Also in the case of a National Guard man from 
Ohio, whose name T cannot pronounce, the same thing was done. 

As to legislation authorizing a specific promotion by name, we have 
precedent in the case of General Norstad and General Lemay. | 
believe those are the only two where it was authorized specifically by 
name. 

The CuarrMan. Are we setting a precedent under which Reserve 
officers can be brought into the Regular service by special bills and 
given a Regular commission? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is exactly what is being done here; there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. Coun. You are not setting a precedent but following one. 

Mr. Kttpay. We are following a precedent in the case of two other 
very outstanding and distinguished and high-ranking officers. I do 
not think this should be regarded as a prec dent for those persons who 
may seek private bills authorizing their appointment to the Regular 
service. Also it is true that vou could not pass a bill directing their 
appointment, because it would be unconstitutional: it would be 
vetoed, as there is much precedent for the President to veto the direct 
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appointment of a person to the Regular service as an infringement of 
his nominating power. 

Mr. Parrerson. Going down the ranks, below the rank of colonel, 
there are quite a number of deserving officers today who would like to 
make a career of the service and the fact that they have a Reserve 
commission makes it impossible for them to gain a permanent com- 
mission in the United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Air Force. 
What can they do about those fellows? 

Mr. Krupay. I do not know. There is this distinction. I suppose 
many of us have had individuals approach us for bills of this kind. 

Mr. Parrerson. I have in mind now about 50 fellows. 

Mr. Kitpay. In those instances the individuals are seeking appoint- 
ment in the Air Force. In these two isolated instances the Air Force 
is seeking the permanent services of the men whom, at least in one case, 
they regard as absolutely indispensable, because of personal qualifica- 
tions and experience, in the one instance, in cold weather and Arctic 
operations and in the other case, of a man who is especially qualified 
in the matter of security investigations, things of that kind. 

I do not deny that in taking this action it may give rise to others 
to try to use it as a precedent, but I hope they will not be successful. 

Mr. Parrerson. Would this committee object if a list of 50 well- 
qualified officers in rank from lieutenant to major were presented to 
the committee? 

The CuarrMan. I do not think the committee would object, pro- 
vided it had the clearance of the Department and they could make 
out a case. 

Mr. Kiupay. In that connection, it might be a futile thing to do, 
because in order to get a Regular commission, the individual must be 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. As I have 
said, you cannot direct the President to nominate, because that is his 
own constitutional power, and if you passed a bill for 1 or for 50, 
authorizing their appointments, the President would not have to 
nominate them unless the Department wanted them, and nothing 
would be done about it. So it would be a futile thing. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably 
reported. 

(There was no objection.) 

The CuHarrmMan. That finishes the business of Mr. Kilday’s 
subcommittee? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir 


The CHarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 
S. 1244 


We will take up the bills from Subcommittee No. 3. Who is 
handling Mr. Durham’s bills now? 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Hébert, but he is not here. I have the reports 
here. 

The CuHarrMan. I will call up S. 1244. 

Mr. Smarr. S. 1244 would amend the Federal Civil Defense Act 
in two respects: (1) it would authorize a variation in the contribution 
of funds which the Territory of Alaska would provide as against the 
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Mr. Coie. You have taxed yourselves $400,000 out of 1 year’s 
receipts. Comparison was made with an expenditure of $2.62 per 
capita for New York. But that is a current expense, for 1 vear, SO 
that it is not a fair comparison at all. The Alaska contribution of 
$2.50 per capita is for this year and for all future years. The $2.62 
contribution of New York is for this year only. So those two figures 
are not comparable at all. 

If this represented an annual expenditure of $6.5 million out of 
which Alaska put up $400,000, that would be different. I concede, 
of course, that Alaska has done as much as could be expected this vear, 
but to say that the obligation of Alaska for civil defense would be ful- 
filled by its contribution out of 1 year’s tax receipts, I do not think is 
fair to the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Barrietr. We are going to appropriate in the future, but it 
must be remembered that over 99 percent of Alaska is federally 
owned. 

Mr. Cour. I appreciate that. And when you appropriate $400,000 
out of $10 million, that is very good, but to call that a finished job on 
your part is not quite accurate. 

Mr. Bartierr. We are going to appropriate in the future. 

The CuarrmMan. Is the $400,000 the total amount of the Alaska 
contribution? 

Mr. Smarr. I can only repeat to the committee the essence of the 
testimony of Mr. Wadsworth. I pointed out that Alaska was con- 
tributing $400,000 to the $6.5 million required to complete the pro- 
gram. The Federal Government is under obligation to match that 
$400,000, which leaves $5.7 million yet to be financed on a 50-50 basis. 
I said, “Of course, this particular act permits the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator to vary the amount of the contribution of 
\laska but,” I said, ‘‘as a matter of fact, would you say that the cir- 
cumstances which would require you to make a greater contribution 
are already present and that the net effect would be that the Federal 
Government would have to pick up the tab?’ And he said, in his 
best judgment, that was true, that i would be necessary. The only 
out to that is that he has the authority to vary it and if the ‘Territory 
of Alaska should make a greater contribution than $400,000, naturally, 
the Federal obligation would be decreased to that extent. 

The CHarrMan. If the Federal Government appropriated every 
dollar, I think it would be justified because of the fact that Alaska is 
right under the gun. It is so close and the Territory is so thinly 
populated that it is an obligation of the Federal Government. I think 
the people of Alaska are to be congratulated on trying to meet their 
obligation and have done all that they could. They are to be con- 
gratulated on having done what they have done up to date. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, IT am going to have to object. 

Mr. Farrineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Delegate 
from Alaska if there is any reason why the Territory of Hawaii should 
not be treated the same? 

Mr. Coie. Or the State of New York. 

Mr. Barriert. | cannot answer that, of course. This bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate as a result of a trip made there by the Senate 
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Armed Services Subcommittee who saw the need for early action in 
Alaska. Ido not know about the situation elsewhere. 

The CHarrMan. The clerk will call the roll. 

(The clerk called the roll, and there were 15 ayes and 2 nays and 
1 “present.’’) 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum being present, the bill is passed; and 
Mr. Bartlett will report the bill. 


H. R. 1184 


What is the next bill, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. The next bill is H. R. 1184. 

The purpose of H. R. 1184 is to grant a general statutory authority 
for military personnel of the Department of Defense to train for, 
attend, and participate in Olympic Games. 

Military personnel have participated in Olympic Games for a period 
of more than 50 vears, and it is considered desirable to have a uniform 
authority governing each of the services. 

At the present time, the Army and the Navy have this authority 
under Public Law 159 of the Eightieth Congress. This bill would 
modernize that law and make it applicable to each of the departments. 

While no specific money authorization is requested in this legislation, 
it was estimated on January 5 of this year, when the bill was forwarded 
from the Defense Department to the Congress, that approximately 
$50,000 would be required for the participation of military and naval 
personnel in the forthcoming Olympic Games if it were determined 
that that participation were feasible under existing world conditions. 
At present any decision in this respect must necessarily be held in 
abevance until international circumstances will permit the proper 
decision. 

Mr. Cour. Heretofore it has been necessary to authorize these ap- 
propriations for each Olympic event, has it not? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. This bill would make it permanent? 

Mr. SMart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. What is the reason for making it permanent? 

Mr. SMart. It is a matter of policy, as I understand, for the Con- 
gress to determine whether or not they should have the authority to 
attend these games. Once having decided that, then as a matter of 
policy there would be no necessity of coming back each year. 

Mr. Coxe. Heretofore it has been necessary for Congress once in 4 
years, when the Olympic Games were being held, to authorize such an 
expenditure for the attendance of personnel at the games? 

Mr. Smart, That is correct. ; 

Mr. Cous. This bill seems to indicate that the Congress will no 
longer have anything to say about it unless it undertakes to repeal this 
proposed law? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

Mr. Coie. I am wondering now why heretofore there was an obli- 
gation to come up to Congress and get the authority each time. It 
would seem to me rather wise for Congress to look at this thing once 
ina while. It does not take very long to do it. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, Congress is so busy nowadays with other 
matters we do not want our minds diverted by the Olympic Games. 
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So we are just going to pass this bill and take the burden off us of 
doing it very 4 years. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman, I think Congress has before it this 
very problem at this moment and I think that is a good reason why we 
should defer any action on any permanent policy of this kind until Con- 
gress decides whether it will or will not pass on an athletic program 
for the military. 

\lr. Cote. When are the next Oly 1h} ic Games to be held? 

\Ir. HAVENNER. 1952 
\N Zanpr. I think it might be well to state that you cannot 
prepare a team for Olympic Games participation in a matter of weeks 


or months. It takes vears. If the military are going to be a per- 
manent participant in the Olympic Games, they are going to have to 
start preparations for training 4 vears in advance. They have to 


determine on their policies and single out their men and have elimina- 
tion contests, all of which takes a period of years [ think the ques- 


tion has to be decided here whether we are going to participate or not 





( we might as well give them the permanent authority. 
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Mr. Ciemente. I thought the emergency started with the National 
Defense Act of 1940. 

Mr. Ducanper. It was proclaimed September 8, 1939 by the 
President. 

Mr. Anperson. It was immediately after Hitler marched into 
Poland; is that right? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Most of the casualties were in the North Atlantic, 

Mr. Ducanprr. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the committee will accept the 
Senate amendment and Mr. Sasscer is directed to take the bill from 
the Speaker’s table and ask for consideration of it by the House. 

Members of the committee, that finishes the bills before the com- 
mittee. J want to make this statement. We have in conference the 
Air Force composition bill. I am going to try to get the conferees 
together this week and finish that. 

I went before the Rules Committee yesterday for a rule on the 
public works bill. It will probably be granted tomorrow. The plans 
of the leadership are to call it up immediately after the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee is busy with the Reserve Forces bill and 
on next Tuesday Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee will start hearings with 
regard to the survivors’ benefit legislation. With that hearing and the 
Reserve bill out of the way, we shall be in pretty good shape. 

If there are no other matters, the committee will take a recess until 
next Tuesday morning. 

(Whereupon the committee recessed until Tuesday, August 14, 1951, 
at 10 a. m.,) 








[No. 44] 


SUBCOMMi1fEE HEARING ON H. R. 234 AND H. R. 5102, TO 
AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY TO ENLARGE 


EXISTING WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES FOR THE SAN DIEGO, 

CALIF., AREA IN ORDER TO INSURE THE EXISTENCE OF AN 

ADEQUATE WATER SUPPLY FOR NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS 
© INSTALLATIONS AND DEFENSE PRODUCTION PLANTS IN 
— SUCH AREA 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Monday, August 13, 1951, Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 304, New House Office 
Building, the Honorable Paul J. Kilday (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The subcommittee will be in order, please. 

We are going to take up H. R. 234 and H. R. 5102, introduced by 
Mr. McKinnon of California. 

(The bills are as follows:) 


[H. R. 234, 82d Cong., Ist sess ] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply facilities for the San 
Diego, Calif, area in order to insure the existence of an adequate water supply for naval and Marine 
Corps installations and defense production plants in such area 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, subject to the provisions of section 2 of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Navy, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, 
is authorized and directed to provide for— 

(1) such enlargement of the existing aqueduct extending from the west 
end of the San Jacinto tunnel of the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California to the San Vicente Reservoir in San Diego County, California, 
as may be necessary to increase the rated capacity of such existing aqueduct 
from eighty-five cubic feet per second to not less than one hundred and sixty- 
five cubic feet per second, or 

(2) the construction of a new aqueduct paralleling such existing aqueduct 
and having a rated capacity of not less than eighty cubic feet per second. 

Sec. 2. No construction shall be undertaken under the authority of the first 
section of this Act and no funds shall be expended for the preparation of plans or 
specifications for any such construction unless and until the Secretary of the Navy 
has entered into a contract with the San Diego County Water Authority amending 
the contract (NOy-13300) of October 17, 1945 (providing for the completion of 
such existing aqueduct), to provide— 

(1) for the repayment to the United States by such Authority of the true 
cost of the work performed under the authority of the first section of this 
Act in an amount determined in the manner provided for determining true 
cost in such contract of October 17, 1945; 

(2) for the making of such repayment and for the repayment of the true 
cost of the work performed under such contract of October 17, 1945, within 
a period of forty vears after the completion and delivery of possession of the 
works constructed under the authority of the first section of this Act, proper 
credit being allowed for amounts paid prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act on’account of such true cost; and 
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3) for the conveyance by the United States to such San Diego County 
Water Authority of title to the works constructed (including all rights-of-way 
and other interests in land used in connection with such works) under such 
contract of October 17, 1945, and under the authority of the first section of 
this Act upon repayment of the true cost of such works. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of enabling him to carry out the provisions of the 
first section of this Act, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to acquire lands 
and rights pertaining thereto, or other interests therein, including the temporary 
use thereof, by donation, purchase, exchange of Government-owned lands, or 
otherwise, 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to provide for the construction 
of the whole or any part of the work authorized by the first section of this Act 
(1) by contract, (2) by the use of facilities and personnel of the Navy Department, 
or (3) by the use of the facilities and personnel of any other department or agency 
of the United States with which an agreement may be entered into to perform or 
to have performed the whole or any part of such work. 

Sec. 5. The appropriation of such sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act is hereby authorized. 





[H. R, 5102, 82d Cong., Ist sess] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply facilities for the San Diego, 
California, area in order to insure the existence of an adequate water supply for naval and Marine Corps 
installations and defense production plants in such area 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That, subject to the provisions of section 2 of this 

Act, the Secretary of the Navy, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, 

is authorized and directed to provide for— 

(1) such enlargement of the existing aqueduct extending from the west end 
of the San Jacinto tunnel of the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California to the San Vicente Reservoir in San Diego County, California, 
as may be necessary to increase the rated capacity of such existing aqueduct 
from eighty-five cubic feet per second to not less than one hundred and sixty- 
five cubic feet per second, or 

(2) the construction of @ new aqueduct paralleling such existing aqueduct 
and having a rated capacity of not less than eighty cubic feet per second. 

Sec. 2. No construction shall be undertaken under the authority of section 1 
of this Act and no funds shall be expended.for the preparation of plans or specifi- 
cations for any such construction unless and until the Secretary of the Navy has 
entered into a contract with the San Diego County Water Authority amending 
the contract (NOy—13300) of October 17, 1945 (providing the completion of such 
existing aqueduct), to provide 

1) for the computation of the true cost of the work performed under the 
authority of section | of this Act in the same manner as provided for determ- 
ining true cost in such contract of October 17, 1945: 

(2) for the repayment of the true cost of the work performed under the 
authority of section 1 of this Act together with interest on such amount 
computed at the rate certified by the Secretary of the Treasury to be the 
average rate paid by the United States on its long-term loans, within a period 
of forty years after the completion and delivery to the San Diego County 
Water Authority of possession of the works constructed under the authority 
of this Act: Provided, That repayment shall be made in annual installments 
of not less than one-fortieth of the true cost due when computed as herein 
prescribed plus annually accrued interest; 

(3) for the conveyance by the United States to the San Diego County 
Water Authority of title to the works constructed (including all rights-of-way 
and other interests in land used in connection with such works) under such 
contract of October 17, 1945, together with the works constructed under the 
authority of section 1 of this Act, upon repayment of the true cost of such 
works, including interest, computed as hereinabove set forth; and 

(4) that after the effective date of this contract the member agencies of 
the San Diego County Water Authority as the distributors of the water shall 
furnish to the Government on a preferential basis and at a rate no higher than 
that charged other users of comparable quantities of water, a minimum 
quantity of water sufficient to meet the requirements of Government activi- 
ties located and to be located in the area served by such agenies during the 
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period that the aqueduct or aqueducts referred to in this Act are under the 
management and operational control of said Authority. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of enabling him to carry out the provisions of the first 
section of this Act, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to acquire lands and 
rights pertaining thereto, or otber interests therein, including the temporary use 
thereof, by donation, purchase, exchange of Government-owned lands, or other- 
wise. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to provide for the construction 
of the whole or any part of the work authorized by the first section of this Aet (1) 
by contract, (2) by the use of facilities and personnel of the Navy Department, or 
(3) by the use of the facilities and personnel of any other department or agency of 
the United States with which an agreement may be entered into to perform or 
to have performed the whole or any part of such work. 

Sec. 5. The appropriation of such sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act is hereby authorized. 

Sec. 6. This Act and all works constructed hereunder shall be subject to and 
controlled by the Colorado River Compact dated November 24, 1922, and pro- 
claimed effective by the President June 25, 1929; the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act approved December 21, 1928; the California Limitation Act approved by the 
Governor of California March 4, 1929; and no right or claim of right to the use of 
the waters of the Colorado River shall be aided or prejudiced hereby. 

Mr. Krupay. There is a meeting of a large subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services this morning, which accounts for the 
absence of our members. They are working on an over-all rewriting 
of the Reserve provisions for the armed services. IJ knew that at the 
time I called this meeting. Mr. McKinnon advised me he had con- 
stituents from San Diego here, waiting to be heard for this hearing 
on the bill, so we are going ahead, in case other members come in, and 
we will have the hearings transcribed so that they will be available 
to other members before we act on the bill. 

Will you come forward, Mr. McKinnon? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY FRED A. HEILBRON, CHAIRMAN, SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY WATER AUTHORITY; W. H. JENNINGS, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, SAN DIEGO COUNTY WATER AUTHORITY; AND J. L. 
BURKHOLDER, GENERAL MANAGER AND CHIEF ENGINEER, 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY WATER AUTHORITY 


Mr. McKinnon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you have a statement on the bill? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes; 1 do. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead. 

Mr. McKinnon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your gracious 
cooperation in scheduling this hearing today. 

We have had in Washington for the last 2 weeks three important 
officials from the San Diego County Water Authority: Mr. Fred 
Heilbron, the president of the county water authority; Mr. William 
Jennings, the legal counsel of the water authority; and Mr. Joseph 
Burkholder, the executive manager of the county water authority. 

This bill, H. R. 234, has been delaved for a long time down in the 
executive agencies. It was the first bill I placed in the hopper on 
January 3. It has gone through the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Department of the Navy very thoroughly. They have reviewed the 
matter very carefully, and as you can see from the report back to the 
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committee, the Navy has considered this a military necessity and is 
backing the bill. 

This bill is relatively small and insignificant to the complex problems 
that your committee is faced with, but to the Navy and to San Diego 
the importance of this legislation cannot be overemphasized. 

As you well know, San Diego is the home of one of the largest naval 
installations in the country—indeed, in the entire world, for that mat- 
ter. The book valuation of dollars invested by the Navy and the 
Marine Corps in San Diego County exceeds $300 million. 1 suspect 
that upon replacement cost the figure would approach $1 billion. 

If this base were threatened by enemy extinction, I am sure that 
the committee would be willing to spend $200, $300, or $400 million 
to preserve it, vet without the legislation now before you this great 
operational base of the Navy and the Marine Corps, plus the home 
plant of Convair, the manufacturer of the B-36 and other war planes, 
could be rendered ineffective for lack of adequate water. 

Thus you can understand why the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
report to vour committee, has endorsed H. R. 234, with certain amend- 
ments, and said that the construction of the second barrel to our 
aqueduct is a military necessity. 

Your committee recently voted out, and the House undoubtedly 
will pass tomorrow the military public works bill, a bill which pro- 
poses to spend in the next fiscal year $434; million in the San Diego 
County. At the time the public works bill was being considered, Mr. 
Vinson had thought of including the provisions of H. R. 234 in the 
bill, but concluded to take up my bill separately because of certain 
unusual features. 

One of those features is the fact that even though more water is a 
military necessity for the naval installations at San Diego, our com- 
munity does not ask for this improvement at Federal expense. In- 
stead, we are willing to pay for this improvement, but we do need 
Federal financing and construction services. We are, however, willing 
to pay interest on the money loaned us for the construction of the 
secend barrel. 

Briefly, H. R. 234 proposes first to build a second tube or barrel to 
the existing aqueduct that ties in with the metropolitan water district, 
which brings water nearly 300 miles from the Colorado River to south- 
ern California. 

Second, to guarantee the Navy and other governmental installations 
an adequate supply of water. 

Third, to pay back the true construction costs over a 40-year period, 
with interest at a rate which corresponds to the Government’s cost 
for money. 

Southern California, regardless of all the claims the chambers of 
commerce may make about it, is a semiarid country. We have no 
rivers of any consequence, and the city of San Diego historically has 
depended upon the catchment of rain with mountain reservoirs for 
its water supply. A minor amount is pumped from underground 
basins. As San Diego grew, more dams and reservoirs were added, 
until all the practical mountain drainage areas are now developed. 

In 1941 we had our reservoirs overflowing, and we had 9% billion 
allons of water impounded, the greatest supply of water in our his- 
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tory. Under normal consumption of water, this would have lasted 
us for more than 10 vears, without any replenishing rain. But as 
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you all know, the conditions after 1941 did not stay normal in San 
Diego. The aircraft industry boomed, the Navy greatly increased 
its strength, and the population of San Diego just about doubled in 
5 years. The consumption of water between a 10-year average prior 
to Pearl Harbor and in 1945 increased by five times. Naturally, our 
reservoirs were drained in a hurry. 

By 1943 San Diego officials realized that something would have to 
be done. In 1944 the President appointed an interagency committee 
to study the problem, and by November of that year the President 
had acted on its recommendation to construct an aqueduct to tie in 
with the metropolitan water district aqueduct 70 miles north of 
San Diego and bring in water from the Colorado River. This water 
is a firm right, and is not the water that is in conflict today between 
Arizona and California. 

Work on the aqueduct was started in 1945 by the Navy, at the 
President’s direction. But soon after construction was under way, the 
Japanese capitulated and the aqueduct construction was halted. 

In San Diego we were faced with the alternative of bankrupt water 
resources, caused by the drain of servicing Federal installations for the 
war effort, or going ahead with the construction of the vitally needed 
aqueduct and picking up the tab ourselves. Naturally we decided 
upon the second course, and entered into an agreement with the Navy 
to repay the true costs, and the first barrel came into operation. 

That first barrel cost $14 million to build, which we are now repay- 
ing at the rate of $500,000 a vear. But the water brought to us by 
that first barrel cost a whole lot more. ‘To vet the water we had to join 
the metropolitan water district, and in doing so we had to assume a 10- 
percent cost of their long aqueduct to the Colorado. All in all, the 
first barrel cost San Diego County $51 million; many, many times more 
than what we received back from the Navy for the water we served 
them during the war, and which so depleted our reserve that we had 
to build the aqueduct. And we incurred payments of $2,320,000 per 
year to pay off this $51 million of indebtedness we took on in 1945, 

I mention this only in passing to show that we are not now coming 
to the Federal Government for a hand-out. Our water problem has 
been created largely by the Federal Government. At the same time, 
we are glad to have the Navy in San Diego, and the aircraft industry 
there. We want to work every way possible to help them be more 
effective and to endure as the base of our economy in that area. 

After World War IIT everyone thought that our war population 
would return home, and that with the average rainfall and more 
normal water consumption our reservoir system, plus the first barrel 
to the aqueduct, would be sufficient. Two things have happened, 
however. In the first place, the population did not go home but 
staved in San Diego. They were pretty wise people. In the second 
place, our rainfall did not remain normal, about 10 inches a year, but 
we have experienced a 5-vear dry spell, the driest 5-vear cycle in 
50 vears. In our area of the country this past vear we had a rainfall 
in 12 months that only equaled the rain we had in Washington during 
the first 15 days of June. That was the total rainfall for the entire 
vear, a little under 5 inches. 

We do not know how long this dry spell will last, but this we do 
know: Unless we have floods, we are not going to have enough water 
to last for more than 12 to 18 months, depending upon the rainfall, 
and even with the full flow of the first barrel. 
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Meanwhile. due to the international situation, the Navy has 
ereatly expanded and the aircraft industry has more than doubled. 
We are now in the alarming state of having the highest water con- 
sumption in our history and the smallest reserve we have ever known. 
The same reservoirs that were overflowing 10 vears ago are now, 
with the bare exception of a couple, merely dry valleys. 

As our engineers know all too well, and as the Navy has determined, 
there simply is not going to be any water by the end of next year 
unless we can have the second barrel to the aqueduct. With this 
second barrel we can supply the Navy and the townspeople 

You can see from these booklets, which I left in the office of each 
of vou, what Admiral Baker, the Eleventh District commandant, has 
to sav about the situation in his letter in this booklet. You can also 
see What Admiral Spruance has to say. Admiral Jelley will be here 
a little bit later to testifv, and several other officials of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks are now here to testify that the second barrel is a 
military necessity, as has been said already in the report to your 
committee by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The fate, gentlemen, of one of the largest naval bases and of the 
third largest city in California is in your hands. 

Since H. R. 234 was introduced the Navy has made several recom- 
mendations for amendments in the bill. In order to avoid confusion 
and to save the time of your committee I have incorporated those 
suggested amendments in a new bill, H. R. 5102, which is before you. 

H. R. 5102 is slightly different from the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Navy in his report to your committee. 

One difference is that his report suggests that the contract be drawn 
up so as to include interest payments on the first barrel. This was in 
error and neither reflects the intent of the Secretary of the Navy nor 
the Bureau of the Budget. All these officials believe that the first 
barrel is an accomplished deal, and they have confirmed it to me 
verbally, and that there is no reason for disturbing a contract that has 
been in operation for several years. So H. R. 5102 proposes interest 
only on the true cost of the second barrel. 

Another sugzestion made by the Secretary of the Navy was that 
adequate guaranties be made for a preferential water supply by the 
San Diego County Water Authority. Actually, this county water 
authority is a wholesale agency and has no way to supply water to the 
Navy. That is done through the distributive systems of the member 
agencies, like the city of San Diego. So the bill has been altered to 
provide that the member agencies will guarantee that preferential 
water supply. 

[ have taken this up with the Secretary of Navy’s office, and thev 
are in agreement with this minor but more workable change. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I hope I have made plain the following 
points: 

First, that time is of the essence. I hope you may see fit to get 
this bill reported from the committee so that we can get floor action 
this week. We must have authorization and appropriations before 
Congress recesses if we are to meet the deadline on construction. 

Second, that San Diego is not asking for a hand-out. We must 
seek Navy construction because we cannot finance the second barrel 
on the private market because land title rests with the Federal Govern- 
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ment until we pay off the existing contract for the first barrel. But 
we are willing to repay the true costs, with interest. 

Third, that we are upsetting no water rights in the Colorado River. 
The water that supplies the aqueduct comes from firm, uncontested 
water rights. We are even including section 6 of the bill to relieve 
any fears that other States in the Colorado River weer: may have. 

Fourth, that the billion dollar replacement cost of the Navy installa- 
tions in and around San Diego will have to be transferred to some 
other locality with water unless this aqueduct is built; and built soon, 
T may add. 

Fifth, that time is of the essence. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy in schedul- 
ing this hearing. If there are any questions I have left unanswered I 
would be glad to answer them. Mr. Heilbron, Mr. Burkholder, and 
Mr. Jennings are here and would be glad to answer any further ques- 
tions you may have. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. McKinnon. We are glad to attempt 
to accommodate you in holding the hearing, because your people are 
here from out of town. 

As I understand it, San Diego County is paying more than $2 
million a year over all for the aqueduct which is now servicing the 
county? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where does it secure that money? 

Mr. McKinnon. It is secured in two different ways. One way is 
the fact that the Federal Government built the first barrel and in- 
vested $14 million in it. We now are paying back that $14 million 
at the rate of $500,000 a year. 

The second indebtedness was incurred primarily by our joining the 
metropolitan water district in order to use the long aqueduct into the 
Colorado River. In joining that we had to assume 10 percent of the 
total cost of that aqueduct and the operational cost of that aqueduct. 
We are paying that back over a period of years at the rate of nearly 
$2 million a year. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where does that money come from? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is raised by taxation which, incidentally, is 
a very good point, because the Navy does not pay a penny of that 
taxation that we have to raise on our assessed property valuation, 
which is raised by the landholders of the city of San Diego and other 
member agencies in the county water authority. 

Mr. Kitpay. What portion of the total water supply in San Diego 
County is secured through this aqueduct which was built by the Navy? 

Mr. McKinnon. I think Mr. Burkholder could better answer that 
question. I think it is 65,000 acre-feet we are bringing in. What 
would you estimate? 

Mr. BurkHouper. Thirty percent of the city of San Diego’s supply. 
Of the over-all supply it would probably be about 20 percent, as a 
round figure. 

Mr. Kitpay. You mean of the Navy and civilian supply? 

Mr. BuRKHOLDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Twenty percent and thirty percent? 

Mr. Burkuoutper. Of the over-all. The Navy would constitute 
30 percent of the amount supplied the city of San Diego, and about 20 
percent of the over-all county supply. 
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Mr. Kirvay. How much do you receive from the Navy for the 
water that you supply them? 

Mr. McKinnon. I could answer that, frankly, this way: In 1950 
the city of San Diego, a member agency of the county water authority, 
received a rate back from the Navy of about 19 cents. The cost of 
that water to the Navy, the average cost—the Navy received from 
the city of San Diego last year 29 percent of the total water supply, 
and in turn paid 23 percent of the income. 

Mr. Kitpay. Can you tell me how much that amounted to in dol- 
lars? 

Mr. McKinnon. May I supply that for the record, Mr. Chairman? 
I have it here, but it will take a couple of minutes to dig it up. 

The total sales of water for 1949-50 amounted to $4,917 ,229.06. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is total sales? 

Mr. McKinnon. Total sales of water. 

Mr. Smarr. Is that the total, or the total to the Navy? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is the total sales of water. Sales to Gov- 
ernment agencies amounted to $1,020,171.24. 

In addition to that, vou see, we supply several big users, like Con- 
vair Aircraft, Ryan Aircraft, Solar Aircraft and Rohr Aircraft. Rohr 
is not supplied by the city of San Diego, but the three former ones are. 

Their operations, likewise, are based upon this supply of water for 
their aircraft manufacturing. 

Mr. Kitpay. Did your county authority reflect a profit during the 
year? 

Mr. McKinnon. I do not think so. They operate on a nonprofit 
basis. It isa matter of apportioning the cost to the member agencies. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. Her~pron. We wholesale the water to our various agencies, 
including the city of San Diego, at a price of $12 per acre-foot, for 
which we pay the metropolitan water district $10 per acre-foot. We 
simply collect sufficient money to operate on. 

Mr. Kintpay. Then there is no margin? 

Mr. Her~pron. No profit whatever in the sale of water that the 
county water authority sells to its various agencies. 

Mr. Kinpay. There is no margin there for expansion of your system? 

Mr. Hertspron. No. If we were to expand our system it would 
be done on a bond issue. 

Mr. Kiipay. I am coming to that. 

Mr. Heritspron. As we have done already. We have voted $2 
million. The San Diego County Water Authority voted $2 million 
for extensions to the aqueduct, in order to distribute water to the 
various agencies. We consider ourselves more or less a mutual water 
company. We are not in the business to make a profit, but simply to 
build up a reserve and pay operating costs. 

Mr. Kinpay. Under the contract of the Navy for the $14 million 
aqueduct, was there a law required for that? Was there any special 
legislation? 

Mr. Her~pron. No. We pay that out of our vearly tax rate, at 
the rate of $500,000 a vear. 

Mr. Kitpay. What about the Navy’s authorization to construct it 
on a reimbursable basis? 

Mr. Herisron. We entered into a contract with the Navy, at the 
time the contracts were going te be canceled. It was approved by a 
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vote of the peopie at the time we annexed to the metropolitan water 
district. 

Mr. Kitpay. But did the Navy have to get legislation in order to 
enter into the contract? 

Mr. Herispron. They did not in the first instance, but it was later 
legalized by an act of Congress. 

Mr. Kinpay. Does it call for a firm payment annually? 

Mr. Heiipron. It does. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is this to come out of revenues? 

Mr. Her_sron. It is raised by taxation. 

Mr. Kinpay. You stated something a moment ago about a bond 
issue. 

Mr. Hertpron. That was simply for extensions to the aqueduct, 
in order to deliver water to our various agencies, such as National 
City, Chula Vista, Fallbrook, and Oceanside. We made two exten- 
sions there of about 35 miles. 

Mr. Kiipay. Of course, the economy of San Diego County is based 
upon the naval activity and the aircraft factories there? 

Mr. Hrmpron. Well, to a certain extent; yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. To a very large extent, I would think. 

Mr. Heiipron. Well, no. We were quite a sizable town before 
we got the naval base. 

Mr. Kinpay. But you doubled your population in 5 years. 

Mr. Heiipron. That is due to the war, principally. 

Mr. Kitpay. Why can you not issue revenue bonds to cover this 
$14 million? 

Mr. Herinpron. Our account, under which we operate, does not 
permit the issuance of revenue bonds. We would have to have an 
amendment passed by the legislature in order to do that. 

Mr. Kinpay. Why are you not in Sacramento instead of in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. Hetipron. Well, I will tell you: We have only one alternative, 
and that is to come here, in order to complete this aqueduct, for the 
reason that the Government owns the right-of-way and the pipeline. 
We are not in a position to issue bonds or vote bonds due to the fact 
that we do not own the property. 

Mr. Kitpay. You did issue bonds? 

Mr. Hermipron. That was on the extensions, in addition to the 
aqueduct; and not on the right-of-way that the Government controls. 

Mr. McKinnon. In other words, vou have 70 miles of line that the 
Government controls and owns the right-of-way on, and until such 
time as it is paid out that will be the situation. There are a few 
other miles of line added to the reservoir system, which the $2 million 
pays for. That property is owned by the county water authority 
and is a base for issuing the bonds. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then would an easement on this property settle your 
difficulty as to financing? 

Mr. McKinnon. We checked with the Department of Justice on 
that proposition, and they said it would take a considerable period of 
time before they could firm up a contract and get it ready to go, and 
be transferred by act of Congress. They estimated 6 months to do 
that job. We do not have 6 months to spare. 

Mr. JenninGs. May I interrupt for one statement? 
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Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. Will you state your name and represen- 
tative capacity for the record, please? 

Mr. Jenninecs. I am W. H. Jennings. I am the legal counsel for 
the San Diego Country Water Authority. 

We started nearly a year ago investigating the possibilities of con- 
structing this thing in what would have been | the usual way of private 
financing, and we ran into snag after snag. 

The contract under which the present line was built reserves title 
in the Government until the final payment is made for the present 
construction cost. The contract also provides that any additions or 
improvements to the line shall inure to the ownership of the line itself, 
and the rights-of-way on which it is located and title shall not pass 
until the final payment. 

We thought at first that it might be possible to get a grant of ease- 
ment from the Government. The right-of-way, of course, is big 
enough so that we can include this second unit of construction within 
the same right-of-way. The tunnels and certain siphons built into 
the line were built at full capacity with bifurcated structures leading 
into them, and then the pipeline is a series of connecting links between 
these tunnels and siphons, which are twice the size of the rest of the 
line. 

This project is to supply the second barrel, the second connecting 
link between these full-sized structures. In order to build a second 
line of our own within the right-of-way we would have to get some sort of 
an irrevocable permit to construct our line within the right-of-way free 
from any possible recapture, in order to justify the use of bond funds 
for that construction. We would also have to get some sort of a per- 
mit to run the water through the joint structures that are built to 
full size, or go into a very elaborate a expensive process of building 
other tunnels and other siphons and waste those that are already con- 
structed to full size. 

We explored this with bond counsel in Los Angeles first. Then we 
took it up with the Los Angeles office of the Department of Justice 
and discussed it. 

In July of this year I came out here and discussed it with attorneys 
in the Department of Justice here as to whether or not in their opinion 
an irrevocable permit could be given out under the authority of the 
contract and its authorizing legislation. Everyone came to the con- 
clusion that it could not be, that the only authority that the Secretary 
of the Navy had to give any easement or grant or anything other than 
a temporary grant was the authority to give us title to the whole works 
after we had paid off the contract in full, and that it would take an 
act of Congress to authorize the giving of an irrevocable permit of any 
kind to build our line within the Government’s right-of-way. 

That might have been worth while and a practical way to proceed, 
except for the shortness of the time involved. We will be out of water 
at the end of 1952. It will take 2 vears to construct the thing. So 
we are going to be wholly dependent, probably for 1 vear of that time, 
on the capacity of the aqueduct, unless we are fortunate enough to 
have excessive runoff, which will give us a private supply of natural 
water to augment this delivery from the aqueduct. 

So it came down to a point of time, so far as we were concerned. 
We thought it might be just as complicated and difficult to get the 
authorization bill through, and then go through the formalities of 
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preparing this irrevocable grant and permit to run the water in the 
Government right-of-way. Believing that time is of such extreme 
importance in getting the thing started, we kept on with this original 
project as it was originally presented in the hope that Congress 
would see fit to help us out to that extent. 

We have only one other alternative, in my opinion, and that is to 
attempt to vote bonds in an amount to pay off the whole balance of 
the first project. That is legally possible. It will be difficult to do. 
Again, it will take time. 

Time is so pressing on us that in our opinion we can only protect 
the Government’s investment and the economy there by proceeding 
on this basis and getting this line built at the very earliest date, 
instead of backing up and attempting to first vote a general obligation 
bond issue and pay off the first barrel and then let the contracts. 
Of course, we would have to vote the additional bonds for the second 
construction. Then, of course, we will be probably a vear delayed 
over what we might be able to do on this basis. 

Mr Kitpay. Of course, on the time element it took 7 months to 
get a report from the Department on the bill. That is not tremen- 
dously excessive, on a project of this type, of the novel character of 
this project. Should we authorize it, of course, it will have to go 
through the Appropriations Committee to secure the money for the 
Navy to go ahead with the construction. 

Did you consider refinancing the present obligation that you have 
to = Navy and placing the two projects into one revenue | bond issue? 

Jenntnas. We did consider it. As I sav, that is in our opinion 
the os other alternative in this procedure, to vote a sufficient bond 
issue to pay off the former obligation in full, take title to the line, and 
then vote a sufficient bond issue to build the second barrel. Frankly, 
that means doubling up the amount of the bond issue that would be 
necessary, paving off the Navy contract, taking title to the line, and 
then building the second barrel with our own bond funds. ‘That, we 
believe, is the only alternative. 

We just do not dare wait the length of time it will take us to do it 
that way. Perhaps if we had started that way in the first instance 
it would have been more practical than to attempt to go through this 
procedure here to get it, but we are this far along on this. Now if we 
had to back up and go the other way the time element involved is so 
important that we doubt that we could take care of the burden. 

Mr. Kitpay. How much do you still owe the Navy on the $14 
million? 

Mr. Jennines. There is another thing I want to elaborate on a 
little bit. The actual final cost of the first barrel has not been offi- 
cially determined yet. The pipeline has been in service since Decem- 
ber of 1947, but there are a number of matters still open. For instance, 
there is at least one and possibly two rights-of-way where final con- 
sideration has not been passed upon as vet. There is a contractor’s 
claim. There is a claim which was recently filed by a property 
owner, who claims that the construction of the tunnel through prop- 
erty adjacent to his interfered with the natural flow of water to his 
prope rly. 

Until those things are finally determined, the true cost of the aque- 
duct has not been established. So, we have no fixed figure. It is 
estimated that that cost will be slightly over $14 million. 
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Now, since 1948 we have been paying an interim rental to the 
Government, which will eventually be credited upon the ultimate 
purchase price, of $225,000 a year. We have paid nearly $750,000, 
as I recall the figures; or probably a little more. 

Mr. Kitpay. So, there is no way of determining how much you 
still owe? 

Mr. Jenntnes. No. Only by an estimate of what these undeter- 
mined factors might amount to. 

Mr. Kinpay. Did vou determine whether it was possible to secure 
financing through the RFC or any other Government agency? 

Mr. Jennines. No. We have not made application for any other 
type of financing. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, vou know the basic problem here with us is 
that this will tie up for a period of 40 vears a considerable amount of 
money in the military budget. It will be, of course, for the benefit 
of the armed services, for the military, but it will also be for the 
civilian population. Our military budget is already very high. We 
are anticipating trouble with it as soon as the people get over being 


seared. Some of us have been here and seen that happen a fore. We 
are very — hensive that the cost of our military is going to be a 
matter of at interest to the people. When it does, all of these 


matters are in the militarv costs. This is not all military benefit 
which is involved in this. 
Ir. Jenntnas. We realize that onlv too well. That is why we 
sumed gladly the repavment of it with the interest at whatever the 
as rnment charge for money is. That is incorporated in the bill. 
We do not expect the money to be given to us at all. We know it is 
our obligation to repay it. 

We appreciate the effort in Congress to hold these things down, too. 
I think all of us are — heavy enough taxes to realize what your 
problems are, and to appreclate them. 

We believe, however, that the loss to us of our water supply, which 
we had when we started out in 1941, at which time the reservotrs 
were full—today they are empty—was chiefly reeset by the war 
weeds in the local community. We are not asking that that water be 
replaced at Government expense. We are merely asking that, 1t now 
having been lost to us, and this being the only means by which we can 
see it can be replenished, the Government go this step forward with 
us in the financing of the construction of this project bv the Navy and 
iis completion. Then let us repay that cost with interest. 

Mr. Kinpay. Why was it that vou did not proceed under the 
Lanham Act at the time of the first aqueduct construction? 

Mr. Jennineas. I am not able to tell you that. It was one of the 
things that we considered as a possibility when the line was con- 
structed. However, it was picked up and more or less taken out of 
our hands by a Presidential group under a Presidential directive. 
The President appointed a committee, of which Mr. Warne, now of the 
Department of Interior, was chairman. That committee included 
representatives of the armed services and the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and the committee reported to the President, who issued 
directive to the Navy to build this line at that time, purely as a war 
emergency measure. That was taken out of our hands, and the 
thing was started off in that way. That more or less placed the 
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direction of our further efforts until we can 
finally paid off. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do any of you three gentlemen want to add anything 
at this point? I do want to have the Navy representative testify 
while you are here. ‘ 

Mr. Heiitpron. We have a statement here which I would like to 
submit for the record. 

I would like to also state that Congressman McKinnon covered the 
subject very, very thoroughly, and I do not intend to bore you by 
reading this report, but we do have a number of letters from the heads 
of the various naval and military installations down there endorsing 
our request, and also a letter from Admiral Wilder D. Baker, com- 
mandant of the Eleventh Naval District, which we would like to have 
read and placed in the record. We also have a letter from Admiral 
Sprague, and I will ask our attorney to read those. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, the whole statement will be 
incorporated in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


get it completed and 


STATEMENT OF San Dieco Country WateR AUTHORITY 


Lack of water may prevent San Diego’s full contribution to the national- 
defense effort. 

World War II and preparations to prevent world war III have thrown out of 
gear the long-range plans to keep water supply in step with normal growth of 
the San Diego area. 

Ideally situated for large Navy air and fleet facilities, a large Marine base, and 
for aircraft production, San Diego in the opening stages of World War II witnessed 
a rapid expansion in existing military establishments and the installation of many 
new defense facilities. The accelerated pace of the defense effort imposed larg¢ 
population increases almost overnight, and created many serious problems for the 
communities in the San Diego metropolitan area. 

Water supply for the increased population, the defense plants, the military 
installations, and for the fighting ships which used the port facilities, posed the 
most serious problem. To solve this problem and to protect its large investment 
in the San Diego area, the Government undertook the construction of a 72-mile 
aqueduct to import water from the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California. 

Financed and built by the United States Navy with ultimate civilian ownership 
in mind, the aqueduct’s cost is being repaid as provided in a contract between the 
Navy and the San Diego County Water Authority. 

In expectation that the area’s water requirements would decrease after World 
War II, the aqueduct was built to only one-half its planned ultimate capacity. 
However, provision was made for later enlargement by building tunnels and 
structures to full capacity so that a paralleling pipeline could be laid without 
interrupting water delivery. 

Construction of the first unit of the aqueduct was completed late in 1947, 
barely in time to avert a serious water shortage, and the local ares. began the im- 
portation of water in the hope that its depleted reservoirs could 2.gain accumulate 
a safe reserve supply. But an unprecedented series of abnormally dry years 
further depleted the unfilled impounding basins, and the civilien population did 
not decrease as was anticipated. Before the newly completed aqueduct could 
gain any headway toward replenishing water reserves, increased aircraft production 
and mobilization of military personnel were again made mauudetory by inter- 
national developments. 

Fortunstely, Navy officials now administering the aqueduct are entirely 
familiar with the construction of the present line and its adeptability to expansion. 
They recognize the necessity for its completion at the earliest possible date if the 
Navy’s huge investment in permanent instclletions in this area is to be protected 
and the mobilization effort fully supported. 

The San Diego County Water Authority is a State ageney entrusted with the 
responsibility of operating the present works. The authority is now unable 
to meet the water demands of its member agencies and has been compelled to 
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impose rationing upon its member agencies, with the result that the agencies 
have for some months engaged in a voluntary water-conservation mca severely 
curtailing water use to consumers, including the naval and other governmental 
establishments. Even with such a program in effect, reserves in reservoirs will 
be completely exhausted by the end of 1952. There being no other source 
available, the authority now proposes that the Congress authorize completion of 
the aqueduct to full capacity by the Navy, the total cost thereof to be repaid to 
the Government by the authority. 

The present one-half capacity aqueduct now has the status of an incomplete 
Government project. Undertaken during World War II, its original construction 
was suthorized by a directive of the President to correct an impending water 
shortage which was the direct result of an overdraft on local reservoirs to supply 
the heavy water demand of military and defense establishments and their per- 
sonne 

Title to works so constructed and the rights-of-way on which they are located 
remain in the Government until the cost of construction has been repaid. This 
results in making extremely difficult, if not impossible, private financing of the 
cost of completion and leaves the authority with little alternative except to 
appeal to the Government for the completion of the project to full capacity under 
a repayment contract bv which the cost will be returned. 

Since the Korean outbreak and the beginning of national mobilization, defense 
plants and military establishments in the San Diego area are expanding their 
facilities and are planning for maximum operations. Civilian and military forces 
based in this area are being steadily increased. The aircraft plants, having 
exhausted the local labor market, are bringing in additional manpower from 
outside sources. 

These activities already have resulted in increased demands for water, and the 
small reserve supplies in reservoirs are being depleted in spite of operation at 
full capacity of the present aqueduct. In the light of this situation, the question 
is: How ean additional water be secured to meet the further needs of mobiliza- 
tion and aircraft production as they reach their peak requirements? 

The San Diego County Water Authority serves water through the San Diego 
aqueduct to the greater metropolitan area of San Diego on a wholesale basis. 
Civilians employed in the defense plants and in the military installations, and 
the families of Navy and Marine personnel, are substantial consumers of this 
supply. They live in the city of San Diego and in adjacent urban communities. 
Their continued residence here and their part as a necessary sustaining force in 
the defense effort for the benefit of the whole Nation are contingent upon the 
ave ailabil ty of an adequate water supply. Many more people will be needed 

lefense work. An additional supply of water to meet the present emergency 
ditions can only be secured by the completion of the aque ast. 





gislation authorizing the completion of the aqueduct is unique in that 
it assures repayment by the authority to the Government of the full cost of the 
project By the temporary advance of Government eredit the projeet can be 
proj | ) 


built most expeditiously and in time to remove the impending hazard of a crippling 
water shortage in the area. 

The San Diego County Water Authority has a trustee’s obligation to bring 
this critical situation to your attention, and to earnestly urge your support in the 
passage of this vitally important legislation. 

Accompanying this statement there is submitted the views of the following 
Navy and Marine officers and heads of the aircraft plants in the San Diego area: 

Rear Adm. Wilder D. Baker, United States Navy, commandant, Eleventh 
ival District. 
Vice Adm. Thomas L. Sprague, United States Navy, commander, Air Force, 
United States Pac ific Fleet, and senior officer present afloat. 
Mai. Gen. Alfred H. Noble, United States Marine Corps, commanding gen- 
eral, Marine Barracks, Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif. 
Maj. Gen. William T. Clement, United States Marine Corps, commanding 
general, United States Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego 40, Calif. 
LaMotte T. Cohu, president, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif. 
T. Claude Ryan, president, Rvan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Kdmund T. Price, president, Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Fred H. Rohr, president, Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. 
San Diteco Country Water AvurHoriry, 
By Frep A. HEILBRON, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 





————_—__—______. y. 
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STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. WILDER D. Baker, UNITED States Navy, COMMAND- 
ANT. ELEVENTH NAVAL District 


Confronted with the present problem of inadequate water sources and the im- 
mediate prospective situation of insufficient water to support vital and planned 
emergency expansion of national-defense projects, the commandant of Eleventh 
Naval District considers it imperative that a second barrel be added to San Diego 
aqueduct at the earliest possible moment. 

It is the commandant’s considered opinion, based upon exhaustive studies and 
recommendations of the Eleventh Naval District public-works officer, that plans 
and specifications for the second barrel should be prepared immediately and that 
actual construction be projected as a high priority urgency. 

Considering the military importance of San Diego, the commandant is of the 
further opinion that materials necessary for construction of a second barrel should 
be rated equal in value to the national-defense program as comparable amounts 
of resources essential to shipping or other munitions of war. 

The water demands of the war years, together with successive annual droughts, 
have so far drained San Diego’s reservoir storage that the area now is forced to rely 
almost solely upon the single-barrel aqueduct. Water is being utilized as rapidly 
as delivered by the single barrel, and the 1950-51 season of possible rainfall now 
has progressed, as another drought period, to a point where it has been determined 
there will be no reservoir storage to relieve this present capacity demand upon the 
aqueduct flow. 

With the present situation commanding capacity flow of the single-barrel aque- 
duct and full mobilization anticipated as demanding resources possible with a sec- 
ond barrel, the following problems in water supply confront the Navy: 

(1) An estimated 35,000 new homes are being considered as a possible require- 
ment to accommodate military and aircraft industry personnel required for 
authorized national-defense expansion. 

(2) Increasing demands and planned expansion can only be accommodated 
by peremptory governmental action for Camp Pendleton, Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Fallbrook; Naval Hospital, Santa Margarita Ranch; Camp Elliott, Naval 
Auxiliary Air Station, Miramar; and Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Brown Field. 

(3) Governmental peremptory action, in favor of Navy and Marine Corps 
activities, in a water crisis would create critical shortages in several San Diego 
County communities, which are essential to meet housing requirements of military 
personnel and civilian employees engaged in national-defense industries. 

The San Diego County Water Authority is entitled to obtain approximately 
twice as much water from the Colorado River as now is being delivered by the 
single-barrel aqueduct constructed under Navy direction. The commandant 
cannot too strongly emphasize the urgency for utilizing this resource, particularly 
at a time when national mobilization is a possibility. 

Estimated construction of the second barrel is about 2% vears. The urgency 
exists today; the immediate prospective situation demands the full advantage 
of this period of grace. 

W. D. Baker, 
Rear Admiral, United States Nar /, 
Commandant, Eleventh Naval District. 





STATEMENT OF THoomas L. Spracue, Vick ApmiraL, UniteEp Stares Navy, 
COMMANDER, AtR Forcr, UNITED STateEs Paciric FLEET, AND SENIOR OFFICER 
PRESENT AFLOAT 


Further development of San Diego’s water resources has become a matter of 
utmost urgency. The need for additional water comes about not only due to the 
normal growth of San Diego as a community but more urgently because San 
Diego is the principal operating base on the Pacific coast for Navy and Marine 
forces. 

It is not by chance that San Diego County finds itself host to such a vast 
concentration of national defense activity. Both the fine climatic conditions and 
the well-nigh perfect harbor have contributed to the selection of San Diego as 
the site for Navy and Marine establishments. In these days, when the possibilitv 
of long-range bombing must always be considered, it is well to bear in mind that 
San Diego is more remote from the air bases of both Europe and Asia than any 


other west coast city. 
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The investment in defense establishments and harbor development in the 
vicinity of San Diego can be measured only in hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Since the full utilization of these facilities in the current defense effort has mani- 
festly overtaxed the water supply of this area, it becomes self-evident that expedi- 
tious development of further water resources is a matter of first military priority. 
Steel and other construction material for this development should enjoy the same 
priority as that for ships, guns, and tanks, 





STATEMENT OF Mas. GEN, ALtrreD H. Noruet, Unirep States Marine Corps, 
COMMANDING GENERAL, MARINE Barracrs, Camp JosepH H. PENDLETON, 
OCEANSIDE, CaLir. 


Expanding activities at Camp Pendleton as part of the mobilization program 
have accentuated the problem of water supply. 

As of last September, the estimated annual average water requirements of the 
Marine Barracks, the naval hospital, and the naval ammunition depot at Fall- 
brook were approximately 6,300 acre-feet. The Santa Margarita River Basin, 
primary local source of supply, provides an estimated vield of 4,900 acre-feet 
per vear. The draft on the underground reserves, with resultant salt-water 
intrusion, is the end result of the overpumping indicated above. 

With mobilization, the estimated requirements for water are expected to in- 
crease to at least 11,000 acre-feet per year, with a possibility of doubling this 
amount. The possibility of increasing our supply from the underground basins is 
being explored, but it appears doubtful that any substantial amount of additional 
water may be expected from that source. 

Construction of the De Luz Dam on the upper Santa Margarita River is now 
under way, and this project is expected to be completed in 2 or 3 years, but a 
much longer period of time may be required to fill the reservoir. 

I understand that, pending the completion of the San Diego aqueduct by con- 
struction of a second barrel, none of the supply of water from the Colorado River 
is available to Camp Pendleton and its adjacent naval establishments because 
of the demands for this water by the San Diego metropolitan area. 

However, with the construction of the second barrel, it is assumed that a portion 
of the flow of the completed aqueduct will be made available at Camp Pendleton. 

Due to the national emergency, with resultant population increases, the need 
for more water now and in the future underscores the urgency of ascertaining the 
completion of facilities to supply this demand. 

The San Diego County Water Authority estimates the second barrel could be 
completed in 2!¢ vears after the work is authorized. A connection with this 
aqueduct would be. beneficial to Camp Joseph H. Pendleton for the following 
reasons: 

(1) As a stand-by source during the filling of the De Luz Dam. 

2) As an emergency source in the event of natural or man-made disasters. 


STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. WitiraM T. CLEMENT, UNITED States MARINE Corps, 
COMMANDING GENERAL, UNITED States Marine Corps Recruir Depor, 
San Direco, Cautr. 


The expanding defense activities in the San Diego area, the increased popula- 
tion and housing construction resulting from that expansion, and the serious 
drought that has existed in the San Diego watershed area for the past several 
years, creates a water problem that could seriously limit the national-defense 
effort in this area. 

Any drastic limitation of the water available to the Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot would greatly hamper its military objective. Unless an adequate supply 
of water can be provided for these expanding defense activities, this command 
might be forced into a serious curtailment of its military activities. It is therefore 
essential that provisions be made to insure against such a situation by the pro- 
curement of an additional water supply. 

The only dependable source of supply appears to be from the Colorado River, 
which would entail the construction of an additional aqueduct to this area. Such 
a project would require several years for construction, and consequently early 
consideration should be given to this construction in order to avoid any crippling 
curtailment of future military activities due to the lack of water. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CoRP., 
San Diego, Calif., February 22, 1951. 
Mr. Frep A. HEILRRON, 
Chairman, San Diego County Water Authority, 
314-821 Land Title Building, San Diego, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Heiirron: Once again Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. has been 
‘alled upon to mobilize its resources and facilities in support of a national defense 
effort. 

In response to the Nation’s need, Convair is rapidly expanding its manufac- 
turing activities in its home plant at San Diego. Primary operations at this time 
include modernization of B-36 bombers and the production of T-29 navigator 
trainers, as well as other most important but highly classified work. 

Although current commitments are being met, | am genuinely concerned about 
several limiting factors to a further extension of operations here in San Diego 
that are growing directly out of local conditions over which we have no control. 

Actually, this area is already short of the skilled aircraft workers we need to 
meet our present schedules. This shortage will be intensified in direct ratio to 
the expected speed-ups in our operating rate. Further, an acute shortage of 
workers with skills in allied crafts who can be retrained for aireraft production is 
developing rapidly. 

These shortages are requiring the importation of workers and their families 
into metropolitan and suburban areas now near the saturation point in housing 
and in public services such as sewage disposal and adequate water supplies. 

In this situation, Convair feels strongly that immediate action should be taken 
by private and public agencies alike to accommodate properly the working popula- 
tion we now have, and to be ready for the inevitable influx of people that will be 
needed in the near future. 

As an example of our growth, which is being paralleled in large part by other 
defense plants in San Diego, our pre-Korean employment here was 7,200, our 
present employment is 18,000, and a future figure of 35,000 is not unlikely in the 
event of full-scale war. 

To support these direct weapons builders requires many other people in the 
service industries to drive and maintain the busses in which they ride, to staff 
the markets in which they shop, and to provide all the other necessities of ordi- 
nary livine. 

Water is, of course, basic to the life and well-being of every one of these many 
persons. For that reason, Convair joins the other responsible individuals and 
organizations of San Diego in urging the Federal Government to complete the 
second barrel of the San Diego aqueduct at the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely, 
LaMotre T. Cont, 
President. 


Ryan AERONAUTICAL Co., 
San Die go, Caltf., February 16, 1951. 
Mr. Frep A. HEILBRON, 
Chairman, San Diego County Water Authority, 
San Diego, Caltf. 

Dear Mr. HEILBRON: With the greatly increasing production required of this 
company of vital military items, it is pertinent to the national interest that we 
again call to your attention certain factors tending to limit maximum production 
in San Diego aircraft plants. 

One of the foremost problems facing this industry is the manpower situation. 
To meet military production requirements, San Diego must further expand its 
housing and population. This will put a further strain on our already short 
water supply, a condition which has been aggravated by the below-normal rain- 
fall of the past few vears when our population has been steadily growing. 

It appears that the development of water resources already being undertaken 
in San Diego County will be inadequate to furnish the additional supply so 
urgently needed. The only logical solution that appears possible is to ada the 
second barrel to the San Diego aqueduct. Aircraft manufacturing, navel and 
marine installations in this area are so vital to national defense that the problem 
requires Lnited States Government support. 

Present employment at Ryan is 3,000 workers compered with 1,450 just prior 
to Korea. Within 6 months we expect to add 1,500 more employees and to 
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exceed 5,000 early in 1952. Unfilled military orders today are $30,000,000 
compared with $6,000,000 before Korea, and this backlog will go higher. 

Ryan plays a vital role in national defense. Equipment manufactured here is 
used in mest of America’s warplanes. Exhaust systems, jet engine parts, fuselage 
sections, Wing flaps, external fuel tanks, and other airframe components are among 
products Ryan manufactures for other aircraft companies. In addition, Ryan 
has prime contracts for jet propelled pilotless planes, guided missile and electronic 
equipment items, and important research and development programs. 

Unless a solution is soon found to San Diego’s pressing water problem, the Ryan 
Aeronautical Co.’s full potentialities in production for national defense will be 
limited. 

Very truly yours, 
Ryan AERONAUTICAL Co., 
T. CLaupbE Ryan, President. 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT Co., 
San Diego 12, Calif., February 23, 1951. 
Mr. Frep A. HEILBRON, 
Chairman, San Diego County Water Au‘hori y, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Drar Mr. Her_pron: The need for an additional water supply to San Diego is 
very evident to Solar Aircraft Co. This is true because San Diego is an important 
center of aircraft and aircraft parts production. 

Because the aircraft plants in San Diezo need additional skilled workers, and 
because of the expansion in employment and the consequent increase in popula- 
tion of the area, there is a serious strain on the present water supply. 


A few facts about Solar Aircraft will illustrate this point. Before the outbreak 
of the Korean War, Solar employed 950 production workers in the San Dieco 
plant. The number of employees has now increased to 1,550, and we are using 


about 1,500,000 cubic feet of water a month, in spite of the installation of recir- 
c ating systems on machines using lar;e quantities of water. By midsummer of 
this year, we expect to employ 2,200 production workers, and at our peak output, 
we expect to have between 2,500 and 3,000 employees, and would need substan- 
tially more water. 

Solar’s output is vitally important to the defense effort. While we cannot be 
specific because of security regulations, our products generally are components for 
jet and internal combustion engines. 

Considered entirely from the viewpoint of an aircraft parts manufacturer, we 
believe it is of critical importance that additional water resources be made avail- 
able for the San Diego area, 

Yours very truly, 
EDMUND TIT. PRICE. 


t0HR ATRCRAFT CorpP., 
Chula Vista, Calif., February 20, 1951. 
Hon. Cuintron D. McKInnon, 
Cong €88 of the United S/a es, 
House of Representa'ives, Washing'on, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mchkinnon: The national defense effort will be seriously impaired 
unless immediate action is taken to alleviate the critical water shortage in the 
San Diego area. As you know, for 11 years the rainfall has been subnormal and 
during that time the population and industrial activity of San Diego County had 
materially increased. 

Essential military defense installations and aircraft plants are located in San 
Diego County. Rohr Aircraft Corp. is the world’s lar:‘est producer of ready-to- 
install power-package assemblies for multiengine aircraft and is a vital source of 
supply for Boeing Airplane Co., Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp., Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., and other major aircraft companies. Many thousands of service- 
men and their families and additional thousands of aircraft workers will move into 
this area. Rohr Aircraft Corp. alone plans to increase its personnel from the 
present 3,400 to 6,500 by 1952. The increased population and industrial require- 
ments will place an even greater burden upon the available water supply. 

Due consideration leads us to believe the logical and practical solution is the 
immediate construction of a second barrel for the San Diego acqueduct to bring in 
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Colorado River water. We know you are aware of this critical condition and urge 
you to put forth you utmost effort to bring about action on this construction with- 
out delay, 
Yours very truly, 
Rowr Arrcrarr Corp., 
Frep H. Ronr, President. 

Mr. Kitpay. We would be glad to hear the letter, and any sum- 
mary you may care to make. 

Mr. Hetiteron. The onlv thing I would like to add to what has 
been said already is the fact that the original construction of the 
aqueduct was caused by an emergency, and due to the fact that 
materials were so critical at that time it was deemed unwise to build 
the aqueduct to its full capacity. Otherwise we would have had full 
capacity today. It was built to one-half capacity, but the fact that 
the tunnels and the structures were built to full capacity indicate that 
that was the original intention. 

At one time during the progress of the work the work was halted 
for about 6 months due to the lack of materials, critical materials. 
It was decided by a committee from Washington, who came out to 
view the situation, that we could wait; but after a good deal of pres- 
sure on Washington they continued with the work. 

So, vou see, if the aqueduct had been constructed originally to its 
full capacity, at that time the additional cost would onlv have been 
about $4 million, in place of the estimated $18 million that you are 
paving today. We urged with all the effort we could at the time that 
the aqueduct be built to its full capacity, but we were not given con- 
sideration at that time entirely due to the shortage of critical materials, 
and due to the war effort. 

Mir. Kinpay. Go ahead with the letter, Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenntnes. This is the statement of Rear Adm. Wilder D. 
Baker, United States Navy, commandant, Eleventh Naval District, 
in connection with arguments in favor of a second barrel addition to 
San Diego aqueduct. 

Confronted with the present problem of inadequate water sources and the 
immediate prospective situation of insufficient water to support vital and planned 
emergency expansion of national defense projects, the commandant of Eleventh 
Naval District considers it imperative that a secone barrel be added to San Diego 
aqueduct at the earliest possible moment. 

It is the commandant’s considered opinion, based upon exhaustive studies and 
recommendations of the Eleventh Naval District public works officer, that plans 
and specifications for the second barrel should be prepared immediately and that 
actual construction be projected as a high priority urgency. 

Considering the military importance of San Diego, the commandant is of the 
further opinion that materials necessary for construction of a second barrel 
should be rated equal in value to the national defense program as comparable 
amounts of resources essential to shipping or other munitions of war. 

The water demands of the war years, together with successive annual droughts, 
have so far drained San Diego’s reservoir storage, that the area now is forced to 
rely almost solely upon the single-barrel aqueduct. Water is being utilized as 
rapidly as delivered by the single-barrel and the 1950-51 season of possible rain- 
fall now has progressed, as another drought period, to a point where it has been 
determined there will be no reservoir storage to relieve this present capacity 
demand upon the aqueduct flow. 

With the present situation commanding capacity flow of the single-barrel 
aqueduct and full mobilization anticipated as demanding resources possible with 
a second barrel, the following problems in water supply confront the Navy: 

(1) An estimated 35,000 new homes are being considered as a possible require- 
ment to accommodate military and aircraft industry personnel required for 
authorized national defense expansion. 
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(2) Increasing demands and planned expansion can only be accommodated 
by peremptory governmental action for Camp Pendleton, naval ammunition 
Depot, Fallbrook; naval hospital, Santa Margarita ranch; Camp Elliott, naval 
auxiliary air station, Miramar; and naval auxiliary air station, Brown Field. 

(3) Governmental peremptory action, in favor of Navy and Marine Corps 
activities, in a water erisis would create critical shortages in several San Diego 
County communities, which are essential to meet housing requirements of military 
personnel and civilian employees engaged in national defense industries. 

The San Diego County Water Authority is entitled to obtain approximately 
twice as much water from the Colorado River as now is being delivered by the 
single-barrel aqueduct constructed under Navy direction. The commandant 
cannot too strongly emphasize the urgeney for utilizing this resouree, particularly 
at a time when nationai! mobilization is a possibility. 

Estimated construction of the second barrel is about 2% years. The urgency 
exists today; the immediate prospective situation demands the full advantage 
of this period of grace. 

W. D. BAKER, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Commandant, 
Eleventh Naval District. 


The second one is a short letter which is signed by Thomas L. 
Sprague, vice admiral, United States Navy, Commander Air Force, 
United States Pacific Fleet and senior officer present afloat. 

Further development of San Diego’s water resources has become a matter of 
utmost urgency. The need for additional water comes about, not only due to the 
normal growth of San Diego as a community but more urgently because San Diego 
is the principal operating base on the Pacific coast for naval and marine forces. 

It is not by chance that San Diego County finds itself host to such a vast 
concentration of national defense activity. Both the fine climatic conditions and 
the well-nigh perfect harbor have contributed to the selection of San Diego as the 
site for naval and marine establishments. In these days when the possibility of 
long-range bombing must always be considered, it is well to bear in mind that San 
Diego is more remote from the air bases of both Europe and Asia than any other 
west coast city 

The investment in defense establishments and harbor development in the 
vicinity of San Diego can be measured only in hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Since the full utilization of these facilities in the current defense effort has mani- 
festly overtaxed the water supply of this area, it becomes self-evident that ex- 
peditious development of further water resources is a matter of first military 
priority. Steel and other construction material for this development should enjoy 
the same priority as that for ships, guns and tanks. 

Tuomas L. SPRAGUE, 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy, 
Commander Air Force, 
'’nited States Pacific Fleet and Senior Officer Present Afloat. 


Mr. Kinpay. Thank vou, Mr. Jennings. Of course, the committee 
is highly conscious of the importance of San Diego as a naval base, and 
the absolute necessity of maintaining it and maintaining the opera- 
tions there. 

Who is here from the Navy? 

Mr. Smart. Commander Corradi. 

Mr. Kintpay. Come forward, please, Commander, and please give 
your full name and position. 


STATEMENT OF COMMANDER PETER CORRADI, MANAGER, UTIL- 
ITIES BRANCH, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, NAVY DE- 
PARTMENT 


Commander Corrapi. Commander Peter Corradi, manager, Util- 
ities Division, Bureau of Yards and Docks. I represent the Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just go ahead in your own way, Commander. 
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Commander Corrapi. Mr. Chairman, as you mentioned earlier, 
the Navy has taken several months in preparing its report on H. R. 
234. The reason for that was that a very exhaustive investigation 
was made of the engineering aspects of the proposed construction 
and the need for it. 

Mr. Kinpay. May I interject, Commander? J did not mean to be 
critical. J was just pointing out to the gentlemen from California 
that the normal process in Washington is quite lengthy. 

Commander Corrapti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. It is not automatic by any means. I also wanted to 
point out that even after authorization the other committee must be 
convinced before the funds are available. 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. I do not think on a matter as unique as this that the 
time was excessive. 

Commander Corrapi. My purpose in referring to your comment 
was that I wish to bring out that in his letter report of August 8, 1951, 
to the chairman of the Committee on Armed Services of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Kimball summarized the Navy’s findings. 
vr . . . . . . 
rhese findings are based on a rather exhaustive investigation. 

I understand from members of the committee staff that this letter 
may be reproduced as part of the record, and I request that it be so 
reproduced. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

(The document is as follows:) 

AUGUST 3, 1951 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Your request for comments on H. R. 234, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply facilities for 
the San Diego, Calif., area in order to insure the existence of an adequate water 
supply for naval and Marine Corps installations and defense production plants 
in such area, has been assigned to the Department of the Navy by the Secretary 
of Defense for the preparation of a report thereon expressing the views of the 
Department of Defense. : . 

The purpose of H. R. 234 is to authorize and direct the Secretary of the Navy 
to provide for enlargement of the existing aqueduct extending from the west end 
of the San Jacinto tunnel of the metropolitan water district of southern Cali- 
fornia to the San Vincente Reservoir in San Diego County, Calif., as may be 
necessary to increase the rated capacity of such existing aqueduct from 85 cubic 
feet per second to not less than 165 cubie feet per second, or to construct a new 
aqueduct paralleling such existing aqueduct and having a rated capacity of not 
less than 80 cubie feet per second. The proposed bill also prescribes the terms 
for conveyance of title to the proposed improvements, when constructed, from 
the United States to the San Diego County Water Authority. 

A study reveals that a critical water situation exists in the San Diego area to 
such an extent that approximately 1 vear’s supply of water is all that remains in 
reserve at the present time. Such deficiency in the water supply for this area 
is of critical importance to the Department of Defense, especially the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. ; 

Without reference to activities of the other military departments, naval activ- 
ities alone in the area served by the San Diego County Water Authority, have 
currently assigned approximately 44,000 military and 18,000 civilian personnel, 
with whom reside an estimated 70,000 dependents. In addition, approximately 
30,000 persons are reportedly employed in defense-production activities located 
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within this area. Major naval! activities, together with their plant-account value, 
are listed as follows: 

United States naval air station ed $92, 520, 195 
United States naval hospital 9, 630, 101 
United States naval training center 19, 759, 664 
United States naval station (ineluding fleet training center) 72,153, 874 
Camp Elliott 11, 690, 000 
Eleventh Naval District Headquarters 13, 236, 173 
United States naval supply depot : 11, 403, 026 


230, 393, 033 


The sources of water supply for San Diego are rain runoff collected in reser- 
voirs, a small quantity pumped from wells, and water piped in from the Colorado 
River through the existing aqueduct. Under the present drought conditions these 
sources are insufficient to provide water at a rate equal to the present consumption 
by the existing Federal installations and the civilian population. Therefore, if 
facilities are not constructed to provide an adequate supply of water, consideration 
must be given not only to revising mobilization plans for expanding military 
facilities and increasir 
the curtailment of the existing activities. 

It has been estimated that the construction of the additional water supply 
ties authorized by H. R. 234 will cost approximately $18,000,009. The cost 
of any major relocation of military activities now in the San Diego area will far 
exceed this sum. If this area is to retain its importance to the Department of 
Defense, the enactment of this legislation is a military necessity. 

The increased water supply for this area is required not only by the Federal 






personnel in the vicinity above present levels but also to 
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1 
activities therein but by the civilian population as well. Also, H. R. 234, if 
amended as proposed herein, will provide for liquidation with interest of the cost 


to the Government of the works to be constructed. The required additional water 
supply facilities therefor constitute a special type of project in the over-all Depart- 


nt of Defense publie works program and should not be considered within the 
resent or any future ceilings on such program, but as an item separate therefrom. 


1 the opinion of the Navy Department, however, section 2 of the proposed 
ill, which provides the method by which the new works will be turned over to 
he San Diego County Water Authority and for the repayment by the authority 
to the Government of the cost thereof does not fully protect the interests of the 


Government. Its effect is to postpone the repayment of the balance of the cost 
of the original aqueduct until a date 40 years after the new works will have been 
completed. Moreover, it does not guarantee that the Government’s require- 


ments for water will be met by the authority. 

The Department of the Navy, on behalf of the Department of Defense, recom- 
ments the enactment of H. R. 234, provided section 2 thereof is amended to read 
as foliows: 

“See. 2. No construction shall be undertaken under the authority of section 1 
of this Act and no funds shall be expended for the preparation of plans or specifi- 
cations for any such construction unless and until the Secretary of the Navy has 
entered into a contract with the San Diego County Water Authority amending 
the contract (NOy—-13300) of October 17, 1945 (providing the completion of such 
existing aqueduct), to provide 

‘(1) for the computation of the true cost of the work performed under the 
authority of section 1 of this Act in the same manner as provided for deter- 
mining true cost in such contract of October 17, 1945; 

2) for the repayment of the true cost of the work performed under the 
authority of section 1 of this Act and the true cost of the work performed 
under such contract of October 17, 1945, remaining unpaid at the time of the 
completion of the work authorized by this Act, together with interest on 
the total of these amounts computed at the rate certified by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be the average rate paid by the United States on its long- 
term loans, within a period of forty years after the completion and de- 
livery to the San Diego County Water Authority of possession of the works 
constructed under the authority of this Aet: Provided, That repayment shall 
be made in annual installments of not less than one-fortieth of the true 
cost due when computed as herein preseribed plus annually accrued interest; 

3) for the conveyance by the United States to the San Diego County 
Water Authority of title to the works constructed (including all rights-of-way 


and other interests in land used in connection with such works) under such 
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contract of October 17, 1945, together with the works constructed under the 
authority of section 1 of this Act, upon repayment of the true cost of such 
works, including interest, computed as hereinabove set forth; 

‘*(4) that after the effective date of this contract the S11 Diego County 
Water Authority shall furnish to the Government on a preferential basis and 
at a rate no higher than that charged other users of comparable quantities 
of water, a minimum quantity of water sufficient to meet the requirements of 
Government activities located and to be located in the area served by the 
said authority during the period that the aqueduct or aqueducts referred to 
in this Act are under the management and operational control of said 

authority.” 

The Navy Department desires to appear at any hearings that may be held on 
subject bill in order to make its position clear. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with the procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget, by letter to the Secretary of the Navy dated July 
10, 1951, advised that there would be no objection from the standpoint of the 
program of the President to the enactment of H. R. 234, provided the Department 
of Defense considers that the project is sufficiently high priority from the stand- 
point of military necessity to be justified and finaneed within the Department's 
military public works program, and if the bill were amended to provide for the 
payment of interest on the Federal investment by the San Diego County Water 
Authority and to provide for the sale of water at a preferential rate to Federal 
installations in the area. 

In accordance with the request of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, a 
copy of his letter to the Secretary of the Navy is transmitted with this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dan A. KIMBALL. 

Commander Corrapr. That will save the time of my reading it. 

Since the letter is complete, I would like to make myself available 
to answer questions on it, and the Navy’s position. [ have with me 
necessary data that we have compiled. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let us go first to the existing aqueduct. I assume 
that the President’s action was taken under the War Powers Act; 
is that correct? 

Commander Corrapi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. He directed that the work be done. Do vou know 
how the money was acquired? I mean by that, was it through a 
specific piece of legislation justifving this project, or out of emergency 
funds that the President had available to him? 

Commander Corrapr. I would like to answer that question in this 
way: No specific appropriation was made for the construction of the 
first barrel of the San Diego aqueduct. 

Mr. Kutpay. Of course, in those days there were tremendous 
amounts of money available from different funds and emergency 
appropriations and what not. 

Commander Corrapi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. With reference to the repayment by the San Diego 
County Water Authority, who is the party to the contract? 

Commander Corrapt. The San Diego County Water Authority is 
now the party to the contract. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you know how it came about that there was an 
arrangement made for reimbursements on this particular project? 

Commander Corrapt. In the legislation which authorized the 
Navy to enter into a contract with the city of San Diego, at that time 
the contract was between the Navy and the city of San Diego, and a 
provision was made for the repayment by the city of San Diego to 
the Federal Government of the true cost of the aqueduct. Since that 
time the city of San Diego has assigned its rights to the contract to 
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the San Diego County Water Authority, so that the contract now 
existing is between the water authority and the Navy. 

The contract itself sets forth the terms under which the repayment 
is to be made. It mentions specifically that $500,000 per vear will 
be paid by the authority to the Navy as reimbursement for the true 
cost of the aqueduct. 

Mr. Kintpay. You mentioned legislation. It was started; as we 
developed, through an order of the President. 

Commander Corrapr. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Kitpay. When and how did the legislation come about? 

Commander Corrapi. After the aqueduct was well under way, as 
Mr. McKinnon brought out earlier, the war ended and a reappraisal 
of the situation was had. At that time there was some criticism 
of the Navy for entering into what was apparently, upon superficial 
review, a civil works project under the War Powers Act. 

Mr. Kitpay. From where did that complaint come; do you know? 

Commander Corrapt. I do not know. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. McKinnon? 

Mr. McKinnon. That investigation was held by the Senate 
Expenditures Committee in 1946, at which time the thing was re- 
viewed. As Commander Corradi points out, the Navy did come in 
for criticism by that committee. Then after they investigated very 
thoroughly they found that the Navy did operate and perform accord- 
ing toaneed. They passed retroactively an authorization bill clearing 
the Navy completely and authorizing the project completely. 

Mr. Kinpay. That was also passed by the House and became law? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. Which committee handled it; do you recall? 

Mr. McKinnon. I do not recall who handled it in the House, but I 
think the legislation was originated by the Senate Expenditures 
Committee, and referred to the proper committees from that body, 
and came over to the House and was passed here as a Senate bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Was it also in the public works or rivers and harbors 
bill at the time? 

Mr. Smart. I have been under the impression that there was an 
acquisition project submitted to the old Naval Affairs Committee 
under a law requiring a report on it. I have not seen the contract 
under the original legislation. 

Do vou have anything on that, Commander? 

Commander Corrapt. I may have. It was back quite a way. 

Mr. Kiipay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kiipay. If you have a report there it would be addressed to 
the chairman. 

Commander Corrapr. That is what I was looking for, sir, but I 
do not seem to have it. 

Mr. McKrnnon. Mr. Chairman, I have over in my office a report, 
and the public law under which the bill was passed. We can refer 
back from that and find out the committees which handled it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will you please supply that for the record, Mr. 
McKinnon? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments held 
hearings on February 25 and 27, 1947, on this problem. A bill, 8S. 1806, resulted 
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from those hearings, and became Public Law 482 (80th Cong., 2d sess.): An act 
relative to the construction and disposal of the San Jacinto-San Vicente aqueduct. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will go ahead. 

Anyway, it was formalized by legislation. 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. But the contract had already been entered into. 

Commander Corrapr. The contract was entered into; ves. 

Mr. Kinpay. This was just confirmation of the action of the Navy? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. In its original undertaking. 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Has the Navy explored other means of financing this, 
commander? 

Commander Corrapt. Mr. Chairman, the Navy, as you know, did 
not initiate this bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Commander Corrapi. We have been placed in the position where 
we were requested to report on the bill as introduced by Mr. Me- 
Kinnon; and in the preparation of our report we did explore other 
avenues by which this needed construction could be obtained. | 
believe Mr. Jennings has covered that pretty thoroughly. 

The other two alternatives are the granting of a permit to permit the 
authority to construct what would amount to improvements to the 
existing aqueduct; or the purchase by the authority of all the existing 
works, and by the improvement then by them of what would then be 
their property. 

Mr. Kiipay. As to this reservation of title, would that not in law 
amount to a mortgage? 

Mr. JenninGs. I think it is a little stronger than that, Mr. Kilday. 
It is practically a lease-purchase agreement. The agreement between 
the authority and the Navy reads very much like what we as lawyers 
would call a lease with an option to purchase. The title remains 
vested. The improvements to the line immediately inure to the 
benefit of the Government until the final payment is made, at which 
time the title is then transferred to the authority. In the meantime 
the line is subject to recapture in the event of any delinquency with a 
mere taking over by the Government of the works. We are more or 
less a tenant at this time, with an option to purchase the line. 

Mr. Krupay. I am pretty positive that under the law in my State 
that would be only a mortgage. The reservation of title for the 
purchase of the obligation, in no matter what form, would constitute 
a mortgage. 

Mr. JenninGs. Basically that is what it is. 

Mr. Kitpay. Does this enter into it: Ordinarily aqueducts of this 
kind would probably still be available. I assume that the Navy could 
use all the water transported by this aqueduct and leave the city high 
and dry should ownership revert. 

Mr. Jennines. Under the contract, that is what could be done. 
They could take it right away and take the whole supply. That 
would leave the rest of the economy dried up. 

Mr. Kinpay. Commander, do you know of any other instance where 
anything similar to this has been done, as to naval bases? 

Commander Corrapri. I do not know of any directly parallel 
situations. 

Mr. Kiipay. Let us take Key West. 
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Commander Corrapt. In the case of Key West, which I also was 
thinking of, the Navy and the Key West Aqueduct Commission were 
actually partners, in that the aqueduct commission defrayed that 
portion of the cost of the aqueduct which it had been estimated would 
provide the civilian requirements, and the Navy defrayed that portion 
of the cost which it was estimated was required for the military. 

Mr. Kitpay. That was done in initiating the program. 

Commander Corraptr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. In other words, the Navy did not finance the whole 
thing and then be reimbursed over a long period of time. 

Commander Corrapr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. The original outlay was in porportion to the use? 

Commander Corrapi. That case is not strictly parallel to this one. 

Mr. Kintpay. The situation is parallel. In other words, Key West, 
off at the end of the keys, has no water supply available for the large 
military base, and the aqueduct was built for that purpose, and also 
for the supply of the civilian population. 

Commander Corrapr. I think that is correct. The situation with 
respect to the requirements was parallel. However, we are faced 
with the existence here of an aqueduct which is already built by the 
Navy. What we are really discussing is an improvement to an 
existing works. 

Mr. Kinpay. Any questions, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Smart, do you have some things vou want. to 
develop? 

Mr. Smarr. I had one question about the amortization of the 
existing indebtedness. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. I seem to have noted a discrepancy here awhile ago. 
As I understand it, even though the total cost of the construction has 
not yet been fully determined, it is close enough to determination to 
sav that it is going to be approximately $14 million or a little bit over 
that, and the contract provides that the water authority at San 
Diego will repay that obligation to the Government at the rate of 
$500,000 a year. 

Mr. Kinpay. Without interest. 

Mr. Smart. Without interest. I thought I heard it stated differ- 
ently. Ihave heard two different figures stated as to the rate actually 
being paid. I think Mr. McKinnon gave a figure of around $400,000, 
and I thought I heard another figure of about $250,000. 

Mr. Kinpay. $225,000. 

Commander Corrapi. There is an explanation for that. The 
contract provides that these $500,000 annual payments begin when 
the true cost of the aqueduct has been determined. Since the true 
cost of the aqueduct has not as yet been determined, due to complica- 
tions in the acquisition of the real estate, plus one damage suit, an 
interim agreement has been entered into. Under this interim agree- 
ment a lesser payment is made by the San Diego County Water 
Authority until such time as the 32-year period for repayment at the 
dollars half million per vear figure begins. 

Mr. Smarr. The initial contract, the one of 1945, has an amortiza- 
tion period of 32 vears. 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smart. Which would run it somewhat less than $500,000 if it 
is on the basis of a total cost of $14 million. 

Commander Corrapi. Well, that is true. At the time that the 
contract was entered into, the true cost was not known. We now 
have a fairly accurate figure of approximately $14 million. 

Mr. SMarv. On that basis, what is the figure that the city is actually 
paying? 

Mr. Her~pron. We are paying one-half. 

Commander Corrapi. They are paying $250,000 a year at the 
present time under the interim agreement. 

Mr. SMart. But it is apparent as of this moment—is it not?—that 
you have at least a $14 million cost? 

Commander Corrapt. That is right. 

Mr. SMart. Then, rather than have an interim agreement at 
$250,000 a year, when you know the cost is going to be at least $14 
million, why don’t you insist upon the full annual payment of $500,000? 

Commander Corrapt. Because under the terms of the contract we 
would be receiving no payments whatsoever at the present time. The 
$500,000 per annum payments are to begin when the final cost is 
established. In order to obtain some return, or some rental—as Mr. 
Jennings pointed out, this is in the nature of a lease-purchase agree- 
ment—an interim agreement was entered into so that the San Diego 
County Water Authority was then required to pay this lesser amount. 

Mr. Smarr. You say, Commander, that until the final cost is deter- 
mined the payment would not begin. We know what it is going to 
be. Under the present contractual arrangement, there is no obliga- 
tion on the part of the city to pay anything, and now you are in this 
position: The Government has put up $14 million interest-free. The 
thing which is holding it up, as I understand it at the moment, is that 
you are litigating riparian rights over some of the land over which 
this right-of-way goes. Is that the situation? 

Commander Corrapti. We are litigating the condemnation proceed- 
ings for the rights-of-way themselves. The riparian rights do not 
enter into it. 

Mr. Smart. How long have those actions been in court? 

Commander Corrapr. They have been in court some years. It is 
expected they will be wound up in 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Kiupay. Actually, what is to be determined is how much more 
than $14 million it will be. 

Commander Corravt. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. There is no possibility of the $500,000 payment under 
the contract being reduced to amortize it in 32 years? 

Commander Corrapt. It is not probable. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am just wondering why the water authority would 
not have preferred out of current funds to have been liquidating this 
at the $500,000 rate, knowing that this was going to be as much or 
more? 

Mr. Herspron. The money has been set aside. The reason for 
this interim agreement was due entirely to the fact, as stated by the 
Navy, that in 1947 the aqueduct was in a position to operate but it 
was not in a position to be turned over. That agreement was entered 
into, and we agreed to pay one-half of the agreed yearly payment 
until such time as it was turned over. But we have set aside the 
money to take care of it. 
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Mr. Kitpay. You have been paying $250,000? You paid that last 
year? 

Mr. Heripron. That is right. 

Mr. Kiztpay. You collected from the Navy $1,020,000 for the water 
supplied them? 

Mr. McKinnon. Let me interject there. 

The city of San Diego is serving the Navy. They collected the 
$1 million. The county water authority serves the city. The county 
water authority does not collect anything from the Navy directly. 
The city of San Diego serves the Navy, and the Navy pays the city. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the authority collected over $800,000, I assume? 

Mr. Hertspron. Not from the Navy. 

Mr. Kinpay. No; from the city of San Diego. 

Mr. Heripron. No; we did not. We collected a total of probably 
$840,000, at $12 an acre-foot, but not from the city. That is from 
all of our membership. We have 9 or 10 members in the water 
authority at this time. There is the city of San Diego, the cities of 
National City, Chula Vista, La Mesa, El Cajon, Oceanside, and 
Escondido. 

Mr. Kiipay. As I understood it, there was $1,020,000 which was 
paid by the Navy for water supplied to naval installations. 

Mr. Heripron. That was paid to the city, and the city distributes 
the water through its works. They treat the water and soften it. 
In our contract with the Navy originally the city was required to 
build a filtration plant, which cost between $4 million and $5 million, 
in order to take care of this contract with the Navy. 

\Ir. Kinpay. Can you give us any idea how much of that $1,020,000 
the authority received? 

Mr. JennrnGs. It is very easy to calculate, Mr. Kilday. The 
delivery of the aqueduct is roughly 70,000 acre-feet per year. The 
authority purchases that water from the Metropolitan water district 
at $10 per acre-foot and sells it for $12 per acre-foot, so that the differ- 
ence to the authority as to the whole delivery of the aqueduct is $2 
an acre-foot, or roughly $140,000. That is what we use for our oper« 
ation and our maintenance, for the San Diego County Water Author- 
ity. That is its annual operation and maintenance cost, which just 
about equals that return from the sale of the water. We levy fer 
our capital investment and try to collect enough from the water to 
run the authority. 

Mr. McKinnon. The money for the repayment of the debt, as I 
understand it, is secured from taxation? 

Mr. Herttpron. That is right. 

Mr. McKinnon. And not from the income on the water. 

Mr. Kivpay. Is there anything further, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kinpay. What time did you expect Admiral Jelley to be 
available? 

Commander Corrapi. He was attending another meeting when 
I came here, sir. He told me he would try to get here as close to 11 
o'clock as he could. 

Mr. Kiupay. Is there anything further that you gentlemen from 
California want to add at this time? 

Mr. Smarr. May I ask one more question, which has occurred to 
me, Mr. Kilday? 


Mr. Kintpay. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Smarr. The original aqueduct cost $14 million. Of course, 
that included the procurement of rights-of-way for the aqueduct. 

Commander Corrapi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. The present one which will be constructed will have 
no rights-of-way acquisitions, but is to cost $18 million. What are the 
elements which result in that differential? 

Commander Corrapt. The differential is caused entirely by the 
increase in construction costs between those at the time when the 
original aqueduct was built and those of today. 

Mr. Smarr. I thought I understood the president of the authority 
to sav awhile ago that had they had the authority and the money to 
proceed initially with the complete construction, they could have 
constructed the second barrel for $4 million. I recognize that a 
contractor on the ground could certainly have constructed parallel 
lines at the same time for a lot less money than vou could go in now 
and lay a comparable facility; but you say that this is just the increase 
in labor and material cost, for the total increase? 

Commander Corraptr. Labor, material, and equipment. 

Mr. Smarr. What part of the initial cost was land acquisition, as 
eontrasted to the construction of the actual barrel itself? 

Commander Corrapr. It was rather small, approximately $600,000, 
Perhaps if I tell you how we arrived at this preliminary figure of $18 
million it will clarify it for you. 

From our records we obtained the cost of the initial construction 
as accurately as we could. That has already been mentioned as being 
approximately $14 million. We subtracted from that $14 million 
figure the estimated cost of those portions of the aqueduct which 
would serve both the first and second barrel. In other words, the 
tunnels and the bifurcation works. We took that difference and 
applied a factor for construction cost in 1951 as opposed to 1947. 
Surprisingly enough, that is approximately 80 percent. 

Mr. Smarr. Eighty percent from 1941 to the present? 

Commander Corraptr. From 1947 to 1951—in that area. That is 
the Engineering News-Record cost index. 

Mr. Smarr. That is a little astounding to me, because the public 
works bill, which the committee just passed, was considered under a 
different. basis. We were given the figure—incidentally, by the 
Navy—that from 1941 to June of 1950 construction costs rose 50 
percent, and from June of 1950 until the present time they rose an 
additional 13 percent. That would be 63 percent. 

Cet alk Faas auetices figure which applies, pos- 
sibly, to all types of projects. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Commander Corrapt. We made a study here of the particular 
units of cost which would enter into the aqueduct construction, 
There is reinforcing steel, steel plates, reinforced concrete generally, 
and some pipe particularly. 

Mr. Smarr. I can understand that one specific type of construction 
may have greater price increases than if you spread them across the 
board for all tvpes of construction. 

| notice, Mr. Chairman, in section 5 of the bill that you have 
general authorizing language for such appropriations as may be 
necessary. That is not the usual way that this committee approves 
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bills. For instance, on the experimental submarines we have had 
three different authorization bills. 

Mr. Price. Usually it is a specific amount. 

Mr. Kitpay. Not to exceed a certain amount. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. We have had a figure here of $14 million and $18 
million. 

Mr. Smarr. On this particular bill the estimated cost is $18 million. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is correct. I thought I had seen those two 
figures. That $18 million is in the report. 

Mr. Price. When were these estimates made? 

he ‘ommander ( ‘orrapDI. These estimates were made around the Ist 

T July, si 

Mr Price. Of this vear? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Commander, vou stated that the Navy was drawn into 
this by being requested to give a report on the proposed legislation, 
| have not seen the report. Just briefly, what is the Navy’s position 
on the bill? 

Commander Corrapr. | would be glad to read it, if you would like. 

Mr. Price. Just briefly. 

Commander Corrapi. Well, I will read those portions of it which I 
think you would be interested in. 

I stated, the Navy made a study of the requirements for water. 
[Reading:] 

\ study reveals that a critical water situation exists in the San Diego area to 
such an extent that approximately | vear’s supply of water is all that remains in 
reserve at the present time. Such deficiency in the water supply for this area is of 
critical importance to the Department of Defense, especially the Department of 
the Nz avy 

Without reference to activities of the other military departments, naval activi- 


ties alone in the area served by the San Diego County Water Authority have cur- 
rently assigned approximately 44,000 military and 18,000 civilian personnel, with 
whom reside an estimated 70,000 dependents. In addition, approximately 30,000 


persons are reportedly emploved in defense production activities located within 
this area. 

The major naval activities, together with their plant account value, 
are as follows: 

The United States naval air station, with a plant account value of 
$92 520,195. 

The United States naval hospital, $9,630,101. 

The United States naval training center, $19,759,664. 

And so on; including the naval station, Camp Elhott, the Eleventh 
Naval District headquarters, and the supply depot, and numerous 
other small naval activities. The total plant account value is over 
$230 million. [{Reading:] 


The sources of water supply for San Diego are rain run-off collected in reser- 


voirs, a small quantity pumped from wells id water piped in from the Colorado 
River through the existing aqueduct Uuder the present drouth conditions 
these sources are insufficient to provide water at a rate equal to the present 
consumption bv the existing Federal installations and the civilian population. 


Therefore, if facilities are not constructed to provide an adequate supply of water, 
consideration must be given not only to revising mobilization pians for expanding 
military facilities and increasing personnel in the vicinity above present levels, 
but also to the curtailment of the existing activities. 

It has been estimated that the construction of the additional water supply facil- 
ities authorized by H. R. 234 will cost approximately $18 million. The cost of 
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any major relocation of military activities now in the San Diego area will far 
exceed this sum. If this area is to retain its importance to the Department of 
Defense, the enactment of this legislation is a military necessity. 

The report goes on to say that the increased water supply for the 
area is required not only by the Federal activities but by the civilian 
population as well. [Reading] 

The required additional water supply facilities therefore constitute a special 
type of project in the over-all Department of Defense public works program and 
should not be considered within the present or any future ceilings on such program, 
but as an item separate therefrom. 

[ believe, sir, that that covers the basis for the Navy’s interest. 
The report goes on to recommend modifications to the bill. 

Mr. Price. The report is from the Navy? 

Commander Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What about the Defense Establishment? 

Commander Corrapr. This report has been coordinated with the 
other departments of the De Lie nt of Defense and with the 
Department of Defense staff. The Navy, having primary interest 
in the particular bill, has been assigned the responsibility for reporting 
it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you have anything to add, Commander? 

Commander Corrapt. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I see that Admiral Jelley has come in. Will you 
give your full name and title for the record, Admiral. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. JOSEPH L. JELLEY, CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Admiral Jettey. Rear Adm. Joseph L. Jelley, Chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. 

Suppose I read this report. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do that, Admiral. 

Admiral Jettey. Recent reports of the San Diego County Water 
Authority show that even with the water conservation measures 
placed in effect by the Navy, the city of San Diego, and other mem- 
ber agencies of the authority, the estimated increase in water use 
for 1951 will be about two and one-half times that estimated for 
normal increase in studies completed by the Eleventh Naval District 
Headquarters in September 1950. In short, during the intervening 
time between September 1950 and the present, the defense mobiliza- 
tion effort has increased to a greater degree than had been forecast. 
The time when water supply will no longer be adequate to meet the 
demand requirements is thus brought nearer at an increasingly rapid 
rate. From available data, it appears that no more than 1 year’s 
supply of water is now in reserve in the authority’s system. 

The committee is well aware of the tremendous Federal! investment 
in the San Diego area. The Navy alone, with its naval air station, 
naval training station, naval hospital, destrover base, and more than 
two dozen other naval activities in the area, accounted on May 31, 
1951, for more than 44,000 naval personnel attached permanently to 
these activities ashore and more than 18,000 civilian workers em- 
ployed aboard these stations. It is not possible at this time to 
accurately estimate the dependents of these assigned complements, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that such dependents may well exceed 
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70,000. Available data support this latter figure. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the number of water users that result from naval 
activities in the area approximate 132,000 persons, or 30.3 percent of 
the total population served by the San Diego County Water Author- 
itv. These figures do not take into account those transients who are 
constantly passing through the area. Nor do these figures include 
defense plant workers and their dependents. [t must also be borne 
in mind that a further influx of population will result as our defense 
mobilization progresses. 

The water supply situation in the area is now such that without 
added assurance of an adequate water supply the Navy will not be 
able to establish any additional naval activities in that area. Fur- 
ther, personnel increases at existing activities will also have to be 
curtailed. This means that the maximum use of this highly impor- 
tant area is not and will not be realized, to the detriment of the de- 
fense program. 

The only large source from which the additional water requirements 
of the area can be met lies in the balance of Colorado River water 
reserved for the authority by the metropolitan water district. This 
water reserve can only be made available to the San Diego County 
Water Authority by construction of a second barrel to the San Diego 
aqueduct. 

In order that maximum effective use can be made of this important 
area, as well as of existing naval activities located therein, the Navy 
ean do no other than lend its full support to this legislation and the 
immediate construction of the second barrel to the San Diego aque- 
duct. 

The enactment of H. R. 5102 is, therefore, recommended by the 
Department of the Navy in view of the military necessity for the 
proposed addition to the San Diego aqueduct. 

That has been approved by the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, we are in a situation here of the first barrel 
having been constructed under a similar arrangement except for the 
pavment of interest. 

Admiral Jevitey. Yes, sir; almost an exactly similar arrangment. 

Mir. Kinpay. Do you know of any precedent for this other than 
the fact that we had this first barrel? Do you know of any other 
situation like this? 

Admiral Jettey. We have one precedent at Kev West, where just 
before the last war, or in the early part of the war, in order to provide 
for the defense activities at Key West and to assure a stable supply 
of water, a pipeline 128 miles long from the mainland of Florida to 
Kev West was constructed. There the Navy furnishes all the water 
to Kev West and sells water at Key West to the municipal authority 
there. ‘The situation is very similar. 

The only source of supply at Key West other than the water line 
from the mainland is catching rain water and storing it in cisterns and 
tanks. Of course, San Diego is in a similar situation. Their only 
ther source is rain water 

Mr. Kinpay. It has not rained recently. 

Admiral Jectiury. It has not rained for vears a sufficient quantity 
to replace the storage in the reservoir. Those are the only two 
continental projects I recall offhand. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Before this first barrel was built, San Diego was an 
important naval base. It has been for vears. 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiutpay. Where did it get its water before that? 

Admiral Jetiry. It got its water from the local watersheds and 
reservoirs. I believe there was a small use of wells. In other words, 
they were utilizing the water in the immediate area of San Diego. 
It became apparent during the war that San Diego was outstripping 
the local available supply. That is when we started to tie into the 
Colorado River water. 

Mr. Kinpay. At the time the naval installations were originally 
established their supply was adequate. With the expansion of the 
station and of the city it has become inadequate. 

Admiral Jetiury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that there has been a very substantial Government 
investment before outside sources have had to be tapped? 

Admiral Jetiey. I would say at least 80 percent of the present 
investment was made before the aqueduct was built. 

Mr. Kitpay. About 80 percent? 

Admiral Jettey. As a rough figure. I think it is easily 80 percent; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Anything further, Mr. Smart? Do you have any 
questions? 

Mr. Smarr. I have just one, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the large defense facilities which are down at San Diego, 
and in view of the fact that it has been estimated here that it will 
require 2 years to build this second barrel, and that there is only a 
l-vear reserve of water left, exactly what does that mean? What is 
going to be the net effect, even assuming that the committee approved 
this and you had the money ready to go today? What will happen 
for that 1 year? 

Admiral Jetuey. The 1-year supply is in reserve. That is in 
addition to the water that is delivered every day through the present 
aqueduct. They are right on the edge. Consumption is very close 
to the capacity of the present aqueduct. As a matter of fact, it is 
plus or minus a few percent. 

That means that any expansion is at the expense of the reserves. 
A 1-year reserve is not enough. Any engineer would want 3 or 4 
vears of reserve to take care of a normal city. If something happens 


to the aqueduct, they immediately have to go on their reserves. If 
there is any expansion at all in ne Diego, they immediately have to 
go on their reserves. It is a l-vear reserve, and that is not enough. 


Mr. Smarr. I merely wanted to try to develop for the record, 
Admiral, that if it does teke 2 years to construct the second barrel 
that fact does not necessarily mean that prior to the completion 
date of that second barrel the Navy must abandon its installations, 
or the Marine Corps must abandon its installations presently in 
operation in the San Diego area. That is not true, is it? 

Admiral Jetuey. That is correct. At the end of 2 years we may 
have a 6-month reserve, or we may still have a year’s reserve, de- 
pending on the rainfall, consumption, and so forth. But 1 year is 
cutting it too close. 

Mr. Kinpay. If you do have a normal rainfall, are the storage facili- 
ties sufficient to take care of more than a year’s reserve? 
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Mr. Smarr. Ten vears. 

Admiral Jetuey. It is much more. The local people ought to have 
that figure. I would guess a 5-vear supply. 

Mr. Hertsron. If you can fill your reservoirs, yes. That would 
probably require a flood. 

Mr. Smarr. It was indicated that in 1941, when the reservoirs were 
full, on the basis of the then consumption, they had an estimated 
10-year supply. Of course, that was upset by the influx of war 
workers, and the war effort in the San Diego area. 

Mr. Kitpay. What was the increase in population? 

Mr. Smarr. Five times, I believe. 

Mr. McKinnon. The population has doubled in the course of 
5 vears. 

Mr. Smarr. That is the civilian population? 

Mr. McKinnon. But the consumption of water went up nine times, 
due primarily to mdustrial expansion. There was the Navy, and the 
aircraft plants and the industries, which use water much more than 
the average home user. It took our consumption up by nine times 
in that 5-vear period. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, the precedents that you fellows have to 
consider in any kind of legislation like this, but I just want to empha- 
size again what Mr. Smart just brought out. In 1941 San Diego 
had taken care of itself from the civilian point of view very well. 
We had our reservoirs all full. They were overflowing. We had a 
9's-vear water supply on hand, if we had continued the consumption 
that we had for the prior period. We operated responsibly im our 
civilian community. It was the war impact that caused this upset, 
something which none of us had any control over. 

As Admiral Sprague points out, we have a very favorable harbor 
and a very favorable climate. It is an ideal place for naval expansion. 

San Diego has veen very cooperative with the Navy. We have 
given away millions of dollars of property to the Navy. We love to 
have them there. 

[ think Chairman Vinson pointed out the other day that San Diego 
was one of the most cooperative spots in the country with the Navy. 
We like the Navy. We have had good relations with them. 

We do not like to come—and do not think we are coming— with 
our hat in our hand, but we have a situation which concerns the Navy 
seriously. Back in 1943 or 1945, at the peak of the war, the Govern- 
ment was using 43.4 percent of the total water supply of San Diego. 
That dropped down after the war was over temporarily, but it is back 
today to 29 percent, and it is going up every month. If this Korean 
situation should branch out and if we should go into a full mobilization 
plan in this country they will be using another 49 or 50 percent of the 
total water that the city of San Diego supplies. Now is the time to 
get in and enlarge the water aqueduct and the supply so that we can 
take care of the need. 

In this military public works bill that we are voting on tomorrow 
on the floor, there is $43% million which will go into the San Diego 
area. If it is worthy of that expansion in the San Diego area, cer- 
tainly it is worth while to take care of the water supply, particularly 
when the county is not asking for a gift. We will pay it back. We 
are glad to pay it back with interest. 
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So far as this $250,000 temporary payment coming in is concerned, 
I have just talked with the county water authority, and if it will make 
this appear any more favorable, we will be glad to take that money 
which is in reserve and make the $500,000 a vear payment. We are 
not trving to put over anything. If the committee would like to have 
us do that, and the Navy thinks it would be better, we will be glad 
to come in with $500,000 a vear. We have set it aside. 

I would like to make one further point. During the vears 1949 
and 1950 the cost of the water for the city of San Diego amounted to 
20.5 cents per hundred cubic feet, just for developing the water and 
servicing the various people using water. In addition, the taxpayers 
of the city of San Diego paid assessments to the San Diego County 
water authority totaling about $300,000, which, when applied to the 
sale of water, amounted to 1.4 cents per hundred cubic feet, making 
anaverage total cost of water delivered of about 21.9 cents per hundred 
cubic feet. The average cost to the Navy was 16.4 cents per hundred 
cubic feet, or approximately 51% cents less to the Navy than the actual 
cost for the city of San Diego to develop that water. 

We are cooperating with the Federal Government to every extent 
we possibly can. We are selling water to the Navy really below cost. 
Had we had our water paid for based upon replacement cost Curing 
the vears of the war we would not be in this situation today. It is 
because we really sold the water too cheap that we are in this financial 
situation. 

Mr. Kinpay. Admiral, vou do not know of any other way it could 
be financed? 

Admiral Jetuey. Not under the present conditions, where the water 
authority does not have title to the present aqueduct. 

Mr. Krtpay. Then it goes back to the original construction of this 
first aqueduct, which was undertaken by Executive order and not by 
legislation? 

Admiral Jeutey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Prick. Admiral, you view it strictly as a defense measure, do 
you not? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. As I said, so far as the Navy is con- 
cerned, its activity in San Diego is frozen. We may even have to 
curtail it if conditions would get more stringent. So our present 
capacity is a fraction of what it was during 1945. Here we are going 
to be frozen at this lower level without any possibility of reaching the 
capacity of our present installations. unless more water is available. 

Mr. Price. The original line was put in there because the military 
facility down there in World War II needed it. It was not put in at 
the insistence of the city government, was it? 

Admiral Jettey. It was put in because of the drought conditions 
which caused the rapid draw-down on all the reservous. San Diego 
was running out of water very fast. 

Mr. Pricr. Because of the military impact? 

Admiral Jettey. It would have been a tremendous impact both 
directly on the military installations and on the defense plants that 
were producing military aircraft and other weapons. 

Mr. Price. At that time, even if you had thought there was no 
chance of any repayment on the thing, the military would have gone 
in and put that line in, wotld they not? 
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Admiral JELLEY. I was not concerned in the decision, but my esti- 
mation is that that is very probably the case. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pricr. Here is one defense measure where the Government 
actually gets its money back, in time? 

Admiral Jevuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Although it does go for the use of the civilian popula- 
tion, it is still a most vital need of the military in that area? 

Admiral Jettey. Exactly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Similar expansion in many instances took place under 
the Lanham Act, did it not? 

Admiral Jettey. There were various methods. The Lanham Act 
was one. There was assistance through the RFC, and so on, which 
was used. I do not know of any case where the military benefit 
amounted to such a large percentage as it did at San Diego. In most 
cases it was a matter of 5 or 10 or 15 percent of the load. In connec- 
tion with San Diego it was nearly 50 percent. 

Mr. Kitpay. The public utilities in many areas were expanded 
under the Lanham Act, on the theory that the impact of mobilization 
in that area necessitated the expansion of utiities? 

Admiral JeELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. Then, of course, it went further and took in housing, 
schools, and all other public services that were affected in the are: 
because of the impact of war and mobilization? 

Adrairal JeLuEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, that money was not on a reimbursable basis. 

Admiral Jettey. No, I do not believe the Lanham Act money was. 

Mir. Price. You say that the military impact in the San Diego area 
was about 50 percent? 

Admiral Jetuey. So far as the water was concerned, we were using 
almost 50 percent of the water during the war. It was just under 
50 percent. That gives a measure of the importance, and the im- 
portance of San Diego to the Navy. 

Mr. Krupay. Of course, no one can overestimate the value of 
San Diego and the installations which through the vears have been 
concentrated there. 

Admiral Jetucy. Yes. 

Mr. Kiipay. It is actually the hub of the naval operations out 
there, and training and matters of that kind. 

Admiral Jevitey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Does that take in Camp Pendleton? Some reference 
was made to Camp Pendleton. 

Admiral JeLytey. No, sir. Asa matter of fact, though, in the pres- 
ent aqueduct we have a blanked-off connection, you might say. 
There is a provision in the aqueduct for hooking a pipeline in, but no 
connection has ever been made to Camp Pendleton. 

Mr. Kiipay. But that is the Marine Corps training base on the 
Pacific coast? 

Admiral Jetutey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpvay. While it is not now using water from this area, 
arrangements are made so that it can be used in the event of expansion 
there? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. In anv kind of emergency, when they 
would have to put something in in a hurry, it could be used. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Such as the passage of the Marine Corps expansion 
bill pending on the floor. 

Admiral Jevuey. If they expand Camp Pendleton further, that is 
possible. I think probably the expansion bill would require an 
additional camp somewhere else. 

Mr. Kinpay. But the full utilization of Camp Pendleton would 
require it? 

Admiral Jevutry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is there anything further from you gentlemen from 
California? 

Mr. Hermpron. I would like to stress one point. That is the fact 
that with this aqueduct completed, it was a dry aqueduct. The only 
way we were able to obtain water to serve the Navy through that 
aqueduct was by joining the metropolitan water district and trans- 
ferring to them our rights in the Colorado River. That was the city 
of San Diego. I was part of the city administration back there 25 
years ago, and we filed on the Colorado River at that time. Then 
we had to assume the debt, or part of the debt of the metropolitan 
water district, including a back tax assessment of $13 million plus; 
and also a $22 million capital investment assessment. In other words, 
the people who were taxpayers of San Diego and the water authority 
had to assume a debt of some $51 million to be paid off over the next 
30 years. That includes this $14 million for the aqueduct and the 
first barrel of the aqueduct. They had to do that in order to put 
water into that aqueduct and serve the Navy. 

Another point I eould like to make, in addition to what Mr. 
MeKinnon has stated in connection with San Diego’s lovalty to the 
Government, is the fact that I was on a committee back about thirty- 
odd years ago when they raised the money to purchase the land to 
present to the Government for the naval training station and the 
Marine base. Since that time we have given to the Government 
practically two-thirds of our water front, which has been taken off 
the assessment rolls, so we get no more taxes from that property. 
That includes the Eleventh Naval District lands, and the pier on the 
water front, and the destrover base, as the admiral called it. 1 think 
it is called a repair base now. It also included the naval hospital 
in San Diego, which is one of the largest in the United States. We 
donated the land out of our park for that purpose. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Heilbron, I think that is very important. We 
have a list of the installations. You tell us which ones were donated. 

Mr. Hritpron. Practically all of that land was donated by the 
people of San Diego free to the Government. 

Mr. Kinpay. The first on the list is the naval air station. 

Mr. Hersron. The naval air station at North Island was pur- 
chased from the Spreckles interests. That is North Island. 

Mr. Kinpay. The naval hospital? 

Mr. Hertpron. That was donated by the people of San Diego. 

Mr. Kitpay. The naval training center? 

Mr. Hettspron. That was donated by the people of San Diego. 

Mr. Kiupay. The naval station, including the fleet training center? 

Mr. Heritsron. That is the repair base. All of that water-front 
land was given by the city. The Navy during the war purchased 
adjacent land from some private individuals. 

Mr. Kixipay. The original establishment was donated? 








Mr. Herispron. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Camp Elliott? 

Mr. Hertsron. Camp Elliott is outside the city. That was 
purchased by the Government? 

Mr. Kinpay. The Eleventh Naval District? 

Mr. Hemrron. That was donated by the people of San Diego. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the naval supply depot? 

Mr. Hetmpron. That was donated, also. 

In addition to that, they have the Sonar School on the bay front, 
and they have the Marine rifle range, which is on city land. They 
have had that now for 30 years or more, and they pay $1 a vear rent 

Mr. McKinnon. I imagine that some of the figures detailed there 
do not include the cost of the land, in the instances where the land 
was given. If the land had been purchased or procured some place 
else it would have cost considerably more. 

Mr. Hetisron. That land starts at Roseville and continues around 
the bay for 7 or 8 miles. Then the repair base, at the other end of the 
bay, extends a mile or two on the water front. All that land that the 
city owned or had control of has been given to the Government free of 
consideration, in addition to the land where the people went down in 
their pockets to buy land and donate it to the Government. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you have anything further, gentlemen? 

Do vou have anything further, Admiral, or Commander? 

Commander Corraptr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will have to take this up with the other members 
of the committee. _We will move as rapidly as we can. Thank you. 

Mir. Heinpron. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that these gentlemen 
knew their case and made a fine presentation. The record of dona- 
tions from the city of San Diego makes it look like they have been 
mighty cood to the Navy. 

Admiral JELLEY. They have. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am sure there will not be much delay, unless it is 
unavoidable. I am quite sure that Mr. MeKinnon will be pressing 
us for action. 

Mr. Hertsron. Thanks a lot. 

Mr. McKinnon. The San Diego Authority is ready and willing to 
make the full payment of $500,000 annually under the 1945 contract 
and I will formalize that willingness in a letter for the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

House or Rt PRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1951. 
Hon. Paut J. Kiipay, 
The Committee on Armed Services 


Old House Office Building, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: The officers of the County Water Authority and I want 
to express our sincere appreciation for your kind and cooperative hearing this 
morning. We were all impressed with the quick grasp you took of the details 
of our problem and we hope that our testimony convinced you of the urgeney for 
immediate action. 

In regard to the matter of interim payment of $250,000 per vear until such 
time that the total cost of the aqueduct could be determined, this arrangement 
was commenced under a supplementary contract as a temporary matter only, 
both the Navy and the authority believing that the arrangement would not last 
for more than the year following the completion of construction. The delay is 
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chargeable to the legal proceedings in acquiring the rights-of-way for which 
neither the Navy nor the authority is responsible. 

The authority is willing to assume the payments of the full amount required 
under the contract at any time requested by the Navy and would be glad to carry 
on the payments on the first construction project upon that basis as soon as 
arrangements with the Navy can be made. 

We are sending a copy of this letter to the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 

Cordially yours, 
Frep HEILBRON, 
President, County Water Authority. 
Curnton D. McKinnon, M. C. 
Twenty-third California Congre sstonal Distr ict. 


(Thereupon, at 11:51 a. m., Monday, August 13, 1951, an adjourn- 
ment was taken.) 
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FELL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5062, H. R. 3003, H. R. 1199, 
op) H. R. 5102 


Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Tuesday, August 21, 1951, Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Overton Brooks, 
presiding. 


H. R. 5062 


Mr. Brooks. The committee will please come to order. 

I am acting this morning, gentlemen of the committee, at the re- 
quest of our chairman. He gave me a list of matters that he wanted 
handled this morning. 

The first matter on the agenda this morning is H. R. 5062, for the 
employment of retired officers of the Veterans’ Administration, which 
is areport by Mr. Kilday, from his subcommittee. 

Now, Mr. Kilday, you are familiar with it. Would you proceed? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, there are several bills here. Of course, 
we find ourselves in the position we generally do when we come to the 
end of a session. There are a number of things to be cleaned up and 
we have had difficulty because of conflict in schedules of subcommit- 
tees in holding formal meetings of the subcommittee. Some of the 
matters I will present here have not gone through the subcommittee 
formally and some have not been completed. I feel they could all be 
presented here this morning and acted on, with proper consideration, 
even though the subcommittee may not have formally completed 
action. 

The bill, H. R. 5062, is a bill to extend the provisions of section 2 of 
Public Law 718 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. Under that law, the 
Veterans’ Administration was permitted to appoint and employ retired 
members of the military services without affecting the military and 
retired status of the persons employed. By its terms, it expired on 
the 10th day of August 1951. ‘This bill would extend it for an addi- 
tional 5 years. While all of the personnel employed are not in the 
medical department of the Veterans’ Administration, it does have its 
prime impact there, in the employment of retired medical personnel of 
the services by the Veterans’ Administration. That is pointed out 
particularly by the fact that Admiral Boone is retired from the Navy 
and I think you all know he is presently the medical director of the 
Veterans’ Administration. So the bill does nothing other than to 
strike out the word ‘‘five”’ in the termination date of the bill and sub- 
stitute the word ‘‘ten.’’ I feel we should favorably report the bill. 

Mr. Suort. Second the motion. 

Mr. Brooks. You have heard the motion, gentlemen. Seconded 
by my colleague to the left, Mr. Short. Allin favor of reporting H. R. 
5062 favorably to the House will say ‘“aye.’’ All opposed. The 
“aves” have it and the bill is accordingly reported favorably. 
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H. R. 3003 


Mr. Brooks. The next bill we have on the agenda is H. R. 3003, 
for the employment of Admiral Stanley by the Peruvian Government. 

It is also from Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, this bill is to authorize Rear Adm. 
Emory D. Stanley, United States Navy, retired, to accept employ- 
ment with the Government of Peru. 

The Constitution prohibits a person holding office under the United 
States to accept any emolument from a foreign government without 
the consent of Congress. 

The report of the Department of the Navy indicates that, generally 
speaking, the Department of the Navy looks with disfavor upon the 
employment of retired personnel by a foreign government. However, 
an exception is made in this case in view of the fact that the Peruvian 
Government desires the services of Admiral Stanley to examine its 
plans for improvements in port installations at Callao. This port is 
important to the United States in view of the large amounts of 
strategic metals which are exported to the United States through this 
port. 

The Department of the Navy is of the opinion that the proposed 
legislation would be of benefit to the United States, and I favorably 
report the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. You have heard the motion. Alli in favor of reporting 
favorably H. R. 3003 to the House will say ‘‘aye.’’ All opposed. 
The “ayes” have it, and accordingly H. R. 3003 is reported favorably 
to the House of Representatives. 


H. R. 1199 


Mr. Brooks. The third bill we have this morning is H. R. 1199, 
to amend section 12 of the Missing Persons Act as amended to travel 
by dependents and ‘transportation of household and personal effects. 
This also comes from Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, this bill was reported by the committee 
and passed by the House. It has been passed by the Senate with 
amendments. This morning I wanted to get permission of the com- 
mittee, if possible, to take the bill from the Speaker’s desk and agree 
to the Senate amendments so it can go to the President for signature. 
I believe there are two principal amendments involved. In the House 
we removed the category of injured persons. At the time we were of 
the opinion that existing law was sufficient to provide for persons 
injured because they could be transferred under orders under the 
authority of the Career Compensation Act. The Senate has rein- 
stated the injured category in the bill. I don’t believe that that would 
justify a conference because it has practically the same effect we felt 
the bill had when we passed it. 

The other principal change is to permit the transportation of private 
automobiles of missing persons back into the United States. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. And injured and killed persons, also, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. Yes; persons within the provisions of the Missing 
Persons Act. 

Mr. Snort. How long do they have to be missing before- 

Mr. Kitpay. Thirty days. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. The Senate amended it by adding the words ‘‘for 
thirty days or more.” In other words, a person can’t be reported 
missing 1 day and the transportation authorized the next day. They 
have to be in the missing status for 30 days. 

Mr. Kitpay. We had removed the transportation of automobiles 
because it is a very large subject, the question of transportation of 
automobiles, and while this is a very limited category, the subcom- 
mittee was fearful that it would open up the whole question. But the 
provision does definitely limit the transportation to persons within 
the definition of a missing person under the Missing Persons Act and 
for that reason those two matters involved, we feel we can afford to 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday moves to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments to H. R. 1199. Do I hear a second to the motion? 

Mr. Exsron. Second. 

Mr. Brooks. Duly seconded. All in favor of concurring in the 
Senate amendments to H. R. 1199 and again urge the House to pass 
the bill will sav “aye.” All opposed. The “ayes” have it and ac- 
cordingly we concur. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that I am authorized 
to take the bill from the Speaker’s desk and agree to the amendments? 

Mr. SHort. If the gentleman from Texas will yield for a moment. 
They have to apply for any reimbursement within a 3-year period? 

Mr. Kixtpay. That isn’t my recollection, I don’t believe there was a 
time limit. 

Mr. Brooks. Accordingly, Mr. Kilday, you are authorized to ask 
that the bill be taken from the Speaker’s desk and move that we concur 
in the Senate amendments and get the bill finally passed. 

Mr. Kixpay. I will attempt to do that this afternoon, Mr. Chair- 
man. Will you clear it with the minority leader? 

Mr. Short. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, gentlemen, H. R. 5102 is a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply facilities for 
the San Diego, Calif., area in order to insure the existence of an ade- 
quate water supply for naval and Marine Cor ps installations and 
defense-production plants in such area. It is a very important bill. 

Mr. Kilday, you will report it from your subcommittee. 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Chairman, in this case Mr. McKinnon of Cali- 
fornia is the author of the bill. This affects his district. It is of 
primary importance, however, to the Navy because of the extensive 
installations at San Diego. Our subcommittee held a meeting on this 
and took the testimony from the Department and from some of the 
people from San Diego who were in the city at that time. Of course, 
as you know, Mr. Chairman, your special subcommittee on reserve 
matters was in session and a number of the members of my subcom- 
mittee were members of that special committee, so that we did not 
actually have a quorum of the subcommittee, but we did take the 
testimony. After we had taken the testimony, some officials of the 
Colorado River Authority and persons interested in the Colorado 
River water contacted me, including Senator McFarland and Mr. 
Murdock and Mr. Patton of Arizona. The question there raised was 
with reference to the use of water from the Colorado River. The 
matter is rather complicated and we have these persons interested here 
and I am going to ask, after I complete my report, that we have a 
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few minutes of testimony from them so that the ’y may express their 
views with reference to some amendments that will be offered. 

I believe it would be well if Mr. McKinnon came around and ehecked 
me on the facts. If he will just have a seat at the witness table, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Congressman, just come forward, sir, and have a seat. 
The committee will be delighted to get your statement on this bill. 
We think it is very important. 

Mr. McKinnon. Thank you, sir 

Mr. Krnpay. May I go ahead and let Mr. McKinnon supplement 
me or correct me as I go along? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. McKinnon. If it pleases the committee, I think it will be well 
to have Mr. Will and Mr. Carson of the Colorado River Authority 
come forward too. 

Mr. Brooks. If you gentlemen will come forward. 

Mr. Kitpay. As I stated, Mr. Chairman, this is a slightly unusual 
proceeding, but the question of time is involved. It is of vital 
importance to the Navy. 

Mr. Brooks. Just have a seat, Mr. McKinnon. You are the 
sponsor of the bill, Mr. McKinnon? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you give the reporter the names of the two 
gentlemen you have with you? 

Mr. McKinnon. This is Mr. Charles Carson, representing the 
State of Arizona on its water problems, the legal counsel, and Mr. J. G. 
Will. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Kilday, since you are familiar with the bill, 
suppose you proceed with the interrogation. 

Mr. Snort. Let him finish his report. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think I can save time. 

Mr. Brooks. Just go ahead. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, as we all know, there are very extensive 
naval installations at San Diego, Calif., and with permission of the 
gentlemen from California, I will say it is a very arid territory. They 
have so testified. Being from Texas, I wouldn’t want to say that 
about California, if I hadn’t heard them say so. At the time 80 per- 
cent of the installations were placed at San Diego the local water supply 
was deemed to be adequate. Through the expansion of those instal- 
lations and the increase in population of the city of San Diego, it 
became evident back about 1944 that it would be necessary to supple- 
ment the water supply of that area. There was an attempt made by 
the officials in the cty of San Diego at that time to finance a flume to 
bring water in from the Colorado River, but through the facilities = 
the metropolitan water district, which serves a great part of that ar 

Through some happening that I haven’t clearly understood, in the 
midst of that survey, negotiations and what not, an Executive order 
was issued by the President under which the Navy financed the 
bringing of the flume from the metropolitan water district’s line into 
the San Diego system. As I say, that was by Executive order. Why 
the Latham Act wasn’t used or some other financing means that we 
had at that time, I don’t know. It came out of the White House 
that way. Thereafter there was an agreement entered into—wait. I 
will have to go back. 
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After that there was created the San Diego County water authority. 
It succeeded to the rights of the city of San Diego, which had previously 
supplied the water, as to the waters from the Colorado River. It sold 
water wholesale to the San Diego water system and the water was 
supplied for both the city and for the naval installations. A contract 
was then entered into between the San Diego County water authority 
and the Navy to reimburse the Navy at the rate of $500,000 per vear 
for the actual cost of this installation that the Navy had incurred. 
The payments were to begin when it had been finally determined what 
the actual cost of the flume would be. The actual cost is not yet 
determined, but it will be $14,000,000 or more. 

There are certain legal actions still pending, so that the actual 
amount can’t be determined. It now appears as if this one barrel 
that was constructed is not adequate for present installations and the 
contemplated expansions, including those expansions we had in our 
public works bill that we passed this past week. At the time that 
this one barrel was built, certain of the tunnels were made twice as 
big as necessary to accommodate that one barrel, because it was then 
known that the one barrel was not sufficient, that ultimately there 
would have to be a two-barrel system. Critical materials were so 
short that they only built the one-barrel system at that time. 

Now, Admiral Jelley testified that installations at San Diego are 
frozen unless something is done to augment the water supply. There 
is a l-year reserve in the reservoirs, supplying the city and the naval 
installation. It is now estimated that to put in the second barrel will 
cost approximately $18 million. 

Title to that right-of-way is in the Government. It was reserved 
in this contract. So that the private financing or any other financing 
is greatly handicapped by the condition of the title. The proposal 
now is that the Navy expend the approximately $18 million necessary 
to supplement this water system, to be paid back with interest by the 
San Diego County water authority, remembering that the $14 millioa 
was payable without interest at the rate of $500,000 a year. 

I think that the turning point in the whole thing rests on the fact 
that we are already into it to the extent of $14 million or more for the 
first barrel. It was a rather peculiar manner in which the Navy got 
into it, by this Executive order, but that is done and can’t be helped. 
It could be that the city of San Diego and the county of San Diego 
suffered a detriment by that because they didn’t get the advantage of 
some of those wartime financing arrangements. 

Being into it as far as we are and the absolute necessity for augment- 
ing the water supply in San Diego, it is my view that it is about all that 
we.can do. We are going to have to go ahead with it in order to 
continue to maintain those installations, of course with a definite 
contract for reimbursement to the Government. 

Now, after we had gone through the hearings and developed these 
facts, a question arose as to the waters of the Colorado River. We all 
know that that has been a rather warm subject around Congress for 
quite some time and the gentlemen interested from the Colorado 
River standpoint wanted to be heard with reference to how this might 
affect them. As I understand it—and these gentlemen can start 
from there—‘here is a firm contract originally held by the city of San 
Diego, ithe rights of which have been transferred to San Diego County 
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water authority, for approximately 132,000 acre-feet per year or 
something of that kind. From there, I would like to have you take it. 

Mr. McKinnon. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. You have made a very 
good statement and given the main facts. The concern that some of 
the other Colorado River Basin States have had on this outtake from 
the Colorado River is quite understandable and quite natural. 

It has been the idea of San Diego that when we took this water 
through the second barrel we would in no way prejudice or disturb 
the claims in the Colorado River, because there is still quite a bit of 
difference as to how that Colorado River compact is interpreted. 

Now, the firm water rights that you referred to from San Diego 
aren’t quite as firm as we would like them to be. In fact, if you listen 
to Mr. Carson and Mr. Will you will find out that they are not firm 
at all. But the point is that we did join the metropolitan water dis- 
trict at the time this aqueduct was built and in joining the metro- 
politan water district, we did acquire a firm 55,000 acre-feet a year. 
That is uncontested by any of the other Colorado River Basin States. 
However, with the second barrel to the aqueduct we will be bringing 
into San Diego perhaps 120,000 acre-feet a year. And where we 
get that additional water from is a question that concerns the other 
Colorado River States as well as San Diego very directly. 

Now, we have assurances from the metropolitan water district that 
the 550,000 acre-feet that they have a firm right to in the river will 
not be used for many, many years, perhaps 30 or 40 years in the 
future, and that in addition to our firm 55,000 acre-feet they will be 
able to deliver from other agencies who don’t need the water at this 
time the additional water flow to give us full capacity in that second 
barrel. 

San Diego, however, and Arizona have had very good and friendly 
relationships through the years. We want to keep that friendly 
relationship. Because the other States were concerned about this, 
Mr. Carson and Mr. Will, and myself, got together the other day by 
telephone and we worked out language that gives them the assurance 
that we in no way are going to prejudice the claims in the river. 

Therefore, we have three amendments to offer to this bill, to give 
the other Colorado River Basin States the assurances they want 
that we are in no way going to prejudice their rights in the river. 
That is not our intent. 

So we are glad to enter into this agreement with these States and 
with the committee’s permission we would like to introduce three 
amendments to the bill. 

One on page 2, a complete new section—I believe your chairman 
has a copy there on his desk, or if not, I will be glad to read it— 
which says, 

The use of all water diverted through said works from the Colorado River shall 
be subject to and controlled by the Colorado River Compact, the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, the California Self-Limitation Statute, and the Mexican Water 
Treaty, and shall be included within and shall in no way increase the total quantity 
of water to the use of which the State of California is entitled and limited by said 
compact, statutes, and treaties. 


¢ 


That is after line 8, on page 2. 
Mr. Brooks. Line 8, on page 2, we have a new section 2. 
You would add a section 2 and change——— 

Mr. McKinnon. The present section 2 to— 
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Mr. Brooks. Section 3. 

Mr. McKinnon. Right. 

Then over on page 3, at end end of line 8, we have a new sub- 
paragraph 3, which includes the same language that I just read to 
you for the section 2. The idea is that we not only want it in the 
bill but my friends here would like to be sure that it also goes into 
the contract with the Navy, which is agreeable with us. 

Then we renumber present subparagraph 3 to subparagraph 4 and 
change subparagraph 4 to subparagraph 5, and go over to page 4 and 
change section 3 to section 4—— 

Mr. Brooks. 4 to 5, and 5 to 6, and 6 to 7? 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

Mr. McKinnon. Then at the end of line 9, Mr. Chairman, we have 
a new section 5 that is rather long, but incorporates the language that 
was in the Boulder Canyon Project Act; is that correct? 

Mr. Wii. Boulder Canyon project. 

Mr. McKinnon. Boulder Canyon project after it has been ratified 
and passed by Congress. So we are not using new language. It is 
a little paraphrase of the language, but it is adapted to this particular 
bill. But it includes the idea that is in the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act. If you wish, I will be glad to read it to you. It is rather long. 

Mr. Brooks. You had better read it, Mr. McKinnon. 

Mr. McKinnon. All right, sir. 

Section 5: 

The United States and the San Diego County Water District and their respec- 
tive permittees, licensees, and contractees, and all users and appropriators of the 
water of the Colorado River diverted or delivered through the existing aqueduct 
and the enlargement or addition thereto, shall observe and be subject to the 
Colorado River Compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the California Self- 
Limitation Statute, and the Mexican Water Treaty, in the diversion, delivery, 
and use of water of the Colorado River, anything in this act to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and such condition and covenant shall attach as a matter of 
law, whether set out or referred to in the instrument evidencing such permit, 
license, or contract or not, and shall be deemed to be for the benefit of and be 
available to the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming, and the users of water therein or thereunder by way of 
suit, defense, or otherwise in any litigation respecting the waters of the Colorado 
River. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, you understand that? 

Mr. Brooks. That simply causes the whole program to be fitted 
into the compact agreement; doesn’t it? 

Mr. McKinnon. This fits the general idea into the present bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. McKinnon. So, it is the assurance that the other Colorado 
River States want. 

Mr. Krupay. Of course, it could have been simply worded that 
nothing herein contained shall affect the provisions of certain laws. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is right. 

Mr. Kiupay. In other words, that this is neither an amendment nor 
repeal of existing laws. 

Mr. Harpy. It would be a whole lot simpler. 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two there? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suort. The States of Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia are in the Colorado Compact? 
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Mr. McKinnon. There are seven States: California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

Mr. Suorr. Those seven States. 

Mr. McKrynon. Correct. 

Mr. SHorr. But this language here is simply to guarantee the other 
compact States that none of their water rights will be taken away 
from them if we pass this legislation? 

Mr. McKinnon. And that we in no way change these various 
statutes that have been passed by Congress and agreed to by the 
various States in the Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. Snort. Of course, I, as a member of the committee, fully 
realize and appreciate the fact that water is your life-blood out in the 
West, and particularly in that area. It is absolutely vital to your 
existence. We don’t want to become involved in a hot squabble, 
particularly between the States of California and Arizona. I have 
listened to some of those statutes. We want to stay out of that. 
But it does seem to me, from the report that Mr. Kilday, the chairman 
of this subcommittee, has given us and realizing that San Diego is the 
center and base of our naval and marine forces out on the west coast, 
due to your enormous growth and the utter indispensability of main- 
taining that base and of meeting not only our military but also the 
necessary civilian needs in an area where we have not only the naval 
base but the great naval hospital and particularly the airplane indus- 
try, three or four large companies, it seems to me that this legislation 
is absolutely necessary and we have to pass it. It is really a problem 
for the National Government. If we spend $18 million more and 
if the other compact States are willing to divert perhaps as much 
water now as is going there—as I understand, you will get under your 
firm contract 55,000. acre-feet. 

Mr. McKinnon. Right. 

Mr. Suorr. And perhaps it will be increased to 120,000 acre-feet. 
It means you are going to get about twice as much water as you are 
getting now. _ But if the Federal Government builds this water line, 
at a cost of $18 million, and then they will be reimbursed—at in- 
terest, too; isn’t it? 

Mr. Kitpay. Hereafter at interest, not the previous $14 million, 
but on the additional sum. 

Mr. Suort. Yes, on the additional sum, it seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this bill should pass unanimously. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you. 

We are going to have to hear from these two gentlemen also. But, 
in line with what you have said, the present book value of the Navy 
installations at San Diego is $300 million. That is just the book 
value. It is believed that the replacement value would probably be 
twice that. The book value does not reflect the true value because a 
vast majority of the land upon which these installations are located 
was donated by the local governmental agencies. 

Now, there is this other point. Looking at it from our standpoint, 
this would authorize the Navy Department to construct this barrel. 
It connects the water systems of San Diego County with the Metro- 
politan water district’s lines. 

Now, what is going to come into this barrel is going to depend of 
course—and these amendments would assure that it depends—upon 
the rights of the Metropolitan water district in the amount of water 
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they have, and we will have to expect to include in the report that the 
Navy will see to it that ‘the firm right for that water is in existence 
before any portion of this construction takes place. 

Now, there is one other thing that in frankness we are going to have 
to bring to the full committee. The agreement between the Navy and 
the San Diego County Water Authority provides for payments of 
$500,000 a year, but payments under that contract are only to begin 
when the actual cost is determined and it has not as yet been deter- 
mined. 

So that, technically, no payments are yet due. Sometime ago there 
was an interim contract entered into between the Navy and the San 
Diego County Water Authority under which they are paying $250,000 
a year to the Navy and are setting aside in their reserve funds the 
balance of the $500,000 annual payment which will become payable 
when the final cost is determined. 

The subcommittee, those present, felt that there was no substantial 
reason, inasmuch as the cost is at least $14 million and these proceedings 
would only serve to increase it, why the San Diego County Water 
Authority was not making full $500,000 payment. They retain half 
of it in their reserves, probably—I don’t know—invested in Govern- 
ment bonds and drawing interest, whereas the money that they owe 
the Government is not bearing interest. 

But the officials of the water district have furnished a letter which 
we have included in our hearings that they are willing to and will 
increase their $250,000 annual payments to $500,000. 

Now, just one other thing. There is no exact precedent for this 
other than the first barrel at San Diego, but.there is one that is almost 
identical at Key West, Fla. Quite recently we passed a bill out of the 
committee and through the Congress affecting that. That water is 
brought into Key West by the Navy Department through lines con- 
structed by the Government under authorization. 

As I say, it is not an exact precedent, except to the extent that it 
provides on-shore water to an offshore establishment, and this is to the 
isolated area of San Diego which needs the water. But from then on 
it is handled a little bit differently. It is most important, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we hear from Mr. Will and Mr. Carson as to their views. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which one of you gentlemen represent—— 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, before we start, may I ask a question 
or two? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Mr. Exston. I would like to know first of all if the amendment 
which the gentleman has suggested would give the compact States 
any authority at all to cut off the water supply after this imstallation 
was built? 

Mr. McKinnon. I think Mr. Carson would be a good man to answer 
that, since he is a first-class attorney. 

Mr. Carson. Well—— 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Carson, where are you from, sir? 

Mr. Carson. Phoenix, Ariz. JI am an attorney for the Arizona 
Interstate Stream Commission in the State of Arizona on Colorado 
River matters. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you answer the question, sir? 

Mr. Carson. I would like to make a little statement before that, 
ifI may. Our interest and all these other States’ interest is to see that 
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California use of Colorado River water does not exceed that to which 
they are limited by the California self-limitation statute, the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, and the Colorado River Compact. 

California is entitled to 4,400,000 acre-feet of water of the main 
stream of the river, which we all recognize, plus one-half of any surplus 
that may be available in the lower basin. So, it is none of our business 
where California uses that water. But we don’t want them to exceed 
that limitation. That is the reason for these amendments that we 
propose. 

Mr. Brooxs. Your interest, in other words, clashed to some extent 
with those of California, in that you do not in Arizona want California 
to get all the water? 

Mr. Carson. That is right. We want it to be limited by the limita- 
tion that Congress imposed on them:and that they adopted in the 
California self-limitation statute. 

Mr. Euston. Well, will the construction of this additional line keep 
California within its limitation? 

Mr. Carson. I think it will, sir, by a revision of that intrastate 
priority agreement of water that they have not vet put to use. They 
haven’t put to use that 4,400,000 acre-feet——— 

Mr. Exvston. Well—— 

Mr. Carson (continuing). But they have an intrastate priority 
agreement that they signed. 

Mr. Euston. If they by chance use more water than the present 
limitation, then the other States, compact States, would have the 
authority to cut them off? 

Mr. Carson. No; they- would have to take it from somebody else 
in California. The whole State as a whole can’t exceed that limita- 
tion in our view, and we don’t want anything to indicate that they 
might. 

Mr. Euston. Well, let me ask it another way. Does the building 
of this line provide the possibility that California can take more than 
its present limitation? 

Mr. Carson. Not if they stay within that limitation. 

Mr. Euston. Well, of course, they might stay within the limita- 
tion by limiting their use. 

Mr. Carson. In some other part of California. 

Mr. Extston. What I am trying to find out is whether or not the 
building of this line contemplates the use of more water than their 
present limitations. 

Mr. Carson. No, no. They could revise that intrastate priority 
agreement they have there and all be within the 4,400,000 acre-feet 
limit on the whole State. So, we have assumed that that will be done. 
But we think this makes it clear that they are limited by the limitation 
in the act on the compact and their Limitation Act. 

This new section 5 that Mr. McKinnon read, we think, is very 
important because it is the language of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act paraphrased, and we want it to be in this act because we don’t 
want by implication any of that provision there to be waived. 

Mr. Exston. Another question: The limitation that you speak of is 
the limitation within California? 

Mr. Carson. That is right. 
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Mr. Exston. Now, if San Diego, through the construction of this 
line, uses all of the water that California is entitled to, what about 
the rest of the State? Aren’t they going to complain about it? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Evstron. And isn’t there going to be a controversy? 

Mr. Carson. It is a California problem, is the way we see it. 
They are not using it now, sir. They are not using up to the Limita- 
tion Act now. 

Mr. Exusron. Well, but there are areas in California that would be 
entitled to this water and be entitled to their share of the State’s 
present limitation and those areas might have defense projects the 
same as San Diego, is that not correct? 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Elston, may I interrupt there, Mr. Carson? 
Let me make two facts clear. The first is that as far as the construc- 
tion and the repayment of this aqueduct goes, the County Water 
Authority and the county of San Diego are entering into an agreement 
with the Government that they will pay that money back irrespective 
of whether they get a drop or no water at all out of the line. We are 
not pledging ourselves upon the basis of taking the water through the 
line. 

We are pledging our whole tax base to repay this cost to the Gov- 
ernment whether we draw any water or not. Now, of course, we 
wouldn’t enter into such an agreement unless we were very sure in 
our own minds that the water is available and waiting for us. 

Now the State of California has 4,400,000 acre-feet of firm water in 
the river. Of that amount, 550,000 acre-feet belong to the metro- 

olitan water district, of which we area member. As our membership 
years a 10 percent ratio to the total, we are absolutely assured of 10 
percent of the 550,000 acre-feet. 

Now, in addition, in that area, the metropolitan water district, 
at the present time they are using only about 120,000 acre-feet, of 
which the county of San Diego is taking about 55,000 to 60,000 acre- 
feet a year. 

In other words, we are taking just about half of the present draw 
on the river, which is only about one-fifth of the total amount they 
have to draw from. So there is plenty of room for the next 30 years of 
expansion, without taking anything away from anybody who needs 
anything at the present time or in the ne> t 30 years. 

And we have been assured by the metropolitan water district, which 
is bearing half of our cost in this project, that they will supply all the 
water we need for both barrels and still stay within the limitation 
imposed by the Colorado River Basin compact. 

Mr. Euston. In other words, the rest of the State of California that 
would be interested could not complain, because you are staying 
within the limitation that has already been agreed upon? 

Mr. McKinnon. Correct. 

Mr. Etston. Now—— 

Mr. McKinnon. And even are they not only not complaining, 
but the district in the State from which we are taking this water is 
cooperating with us to the extent that they are even paying half of the 
cost of this aqueduct. 

Mr. Euston. One other question, Mr. Chairman. I think it is 
rather important because it came up during our hearings on the public 
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works bill. In many cases we asked if water facilities were available, 
and so forth. Is this second water line needed because of these new 
installations that are going to be put in the San Diego area? 

Mr. McKinnon. No, sir; it is partially necessary because of the 
old installations being reactivated in this emergency. Whether the 
new installations went in or didn’t, that is those authorized m the 
new military public works project bill, the second barrel would have 
to be built in order to supply the present set-up in San Diego. 

Now, by supplying this second line, we will also be able to take 
care of the contemplated additions that were authorized by the 
House just a few days ago. 

Mr. Euston. Well, how did they get along before without this 
second water line, if you are simply reactivating the old ones? 

Mr. McKinnon. Well, back in 1941, just before the impact of 
World War II started hitting San Diego, we depended entirely for 
our water supply on the catchment of rains back in the mountain 
areas behind San Diego. We have a lot of large dams built and a 
lot of big reservoirs. In 1941, many of these reservoirs were spilling 
over and we had the largest supply of water that we ever had in the 
history of San Diego. 

Then the Navy got very busy in San Diego. Some large aircraft 
plants were established and then increased. The total supply of 
water drained out of the San Diego water supply increased by about 
nine times between 1941 and 1945. Meanwhile, from 1941 into 1951, 
right at the present time, we have experienced one of the longest 
droughts that we have ever had in our history. This past 12 months, 
we have had a rainfall of less than 5 inches, an amount equal to what 
we had in Washington the first 15 days of June. So you can appreciate 
the lack of water in rain that we have had in San Diego. 

As a result of our reservoirs being depleted—we only have a very 
small amount of water now in our reservoirs—we have only enough 
water coming in through the first barrel, if that doesn’t break down 
by any good stroke of fortune, and the reservoir of water that we 
have back of the hills around San Diego. 

We have a supply of water that is only good for another 12 months, 
unless we have a big flood next winter, which we can’t anticipate in 
view of the drought we have had during the past 10 years. 

Mr. Kinpay. In 1941, when you say your reservoirs were full, [ 
believe the evidence showed you had a 10-vear reserve? 

Mr. McKinnon. Under normal consummation that we experienced 
during the 10-year period preceding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, due to the increase of naval activity, population 
and all, you are reduced to a 1-year reserve? 

Mr. McKinnon. Correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Admiral Jelley testified that 3 to 4 vears was the safe 
margin on the reserve. I would like to ask Mr. Carson if, with these 
amendments, this bill is satisfactory to the—TI believe you are with—— 

Mr. Carson. The State of Arizona and the Arizona State Stream 
Commission; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. You have no objection to the passage of this bill with 
these amendments? 

Mr. Carson. If these amendments are incorporated. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Will, I believe you are with the Upper Colorado 
River Authority? 
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Mr. Wixi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. What is your position? 

Mr. Wixi. With these amendments, sir, this bill is entirely satis- 
factory to us. 

I would like to make a brief statement for the record whenever 
that suits the convenience of the committee. 

Mr. Kiupay. | think he should. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, Mr. Will. 

Mr. Witt. Because of the delicacy of all matters affecting water 
in the Colorado River Basin, I have a rather carefully prepared state- 
ment that I would like to have permission to read. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a long statement? 

Mr. Wit. It.is very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, then, with your statement. 

Mr. Wiuu. Yes, sir. 

(The statement of Mr. John Geoffrey Will appears as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GEOFFREY WILL, SECRETARY AND GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Upper CoLorapo RIvER ComMIssION 


I am deeply grateful for this opportunity to appear in support of legislation to 
authorize the construction of works to enable the city of San Diego, and its en- 
virons in the State of California, to receive an additional water supply for municipal 
and agricultural purposes. 

I am grateful also for this opportunity to demonstrate by act and deed, both 
officially and personally, that long standing friendship which the Upper Colorado 
River Commission and I feel toward the great State of California, one of the 
community of States in the Colorado River Basin—a feeling of friendship that 
has endured notwithstanding those occasions that have found us at times not 
seeing eye to eye with our friends. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I venture toexpress the hope that the time 
is not too distant when some means will be found whereby all of the Colorado 
River Basin States can once more gather together under one banner to discuss 
their several plans and long-range objectives and find those respects in which 
agreement lies. I am confident that, had those means existed before the intro- 
duction of H. R. 234, the original bill to authorize these works, much of the 
regrettable delay that has since occurred could have been obviated. 

Preceding bills to authorize construction of the works that would be authorized 
by the enactment of H. R. 5102 have been viewed by the Upper Colorado River 
Commission with some lack of enthusiasm. H. R. 5102, however, goes far toward 
meeting those objections to which preceding bills gave rise. I congratulate 
Congressman McKinnon on the inclusion in H. R. 5102 of section 6 which pro- 
vides, in effect, that all works constructed thereunder shall be subject to and con- 
trolled by the Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the 
California Limitation Act and that no right or claim of right to the use of the 
waters of the Colorado River shall be aided or prejudiced thereby. 

Some such assurance is needed in the light of the statement contained in the 
1948 report of the San Diego County Water Authority on the “ * * * need 
and feasibility of increasing the capacity of the San Diego aqueduct” that “in 
the meanwhile, the metropolitan water district’s water rights can either be 
strengthened by a policy of diverting and using increasing amounts of Colorado 
River water in communities where the need exists, or such rights may be weakened 
by pursuing a policy of restricting further use of Colorado River water until the 
decision of the (Supreme) Court has been received.” 

I understand that the foregoing statement from the 1948 report of the San 
Diego County Water Authority no longer represents the official position of that 
body. Nevertheless, the fears engendered by that statement remained. Section 6 
of H. R. 5102 will tena to dispel them. A few additional amendments upon 
which, I understand, agreement has been reached will complete the job. 

The project proposed to be authorized by H. R. 5102 is soundly conceived and 
badly needed. It would make a good project for authorization and construction 
under the Federal reclamation laws. In purpose, for instance, it is similar to a 
little project in Colorado, known as the Collbran project, upon which hearings 
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were recently held before the Irrigation Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. Procedures called for in connection with the 
authorization of flood control and Federal reclamation projects are admittedly 
somewhat burdensome. Reports on such projects are required to be circularized 
among affected States for 90 days, and the comments of such States, received 
within that time, must be transmitted to the Congress along with the report on 
the project. 

In the case of the Collbran project that procedure was adhered to strictly, 
notwithstanding the fact that one of the principal purposes of the project is to 
provide an additional municipal water supply to a city which is becoming known 
as the uranium capital of the world and in which vital national defense activities 
are centered. That procedure has not been followed in the case of the project 
proposed to be authorized by H. R. 5102. 

In view of the need of San Diego and San Diego County and their environs, and 
in view of the lapse of time, it has been concluded that, as far as the Upper Colo- 
rado River Commission is concerned, there will be no insistence upon that proce- 
dure in this ease. I point to this conelusion as another bit of evidence of friendship 
for our California neighbors. The policy represented by existing statutory 
procedures in connection with the authorization of water resource projects is wise. 
The present departure therefrom in H. R. 5102 ought not, therefore, to be deemed 
a precedent. 

[ am constrained to advise that there is disazreement as to the legal availability 
of water from the Colorado River system for the city of San Diego and its environs. 
I do not for one moment suggest that, because such disagreement exists, the project 
to transport water to the San Diego area should not be authorized. I do think, 
however, that this committee and the Congress ought to be fully advised in the 
premises. The disagreement to which I refer is one in which two States, Arizona 
and California, are generally considered to be primarily concerned. 

It involves construction of the documents and statutes described in section 6 
of H. R. 5102 as well, perhaps, as the Mexican Water Treaty. If one view should 
prevail in all or virtually all respects and if the present California priority acree- 
ment should remain unamended, then it seems doubtful that Colorado River 
water will be available for transportation to San Diego. 


Mr. Witt. You understand, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
I am only referring to the long-range. I agree entirely with what Mr. 
McKinnon has said as to supply for the next number of years. 


Should another view prevail in all or virtually all respects, there will probably be 
sufficient water legally available for transportation to San Diego. 

The question here is similar in a sense to questions posed other committees of 
the Congress in connection with the proposed authorization of the central Arizona 
project. In that case, the Senate has twice resolved to authorize the project 
notwithstanding disagreement on the legal availability of a water supply therefor. 
The House, on the other hand, has not finally taken a position. Action taken 
by this committee and by the House on H.R. 5102 may, therefore, constitute an 
interesting precedent in that respect. 

I have deliberately left untouched the question whether the existing priority 
agreement among California agencies, regarding their use of waters of the Colorado 

tiver system, should be amended. Just at the States represented on the Upper 

Colorado River Commission might resent suggestions from outside regarding their 
purely internal affairs, so might California properly object to any suggestions from 
me in that regard. I refer to that priority agreement only for the purpose of 
pointing out to this committee that it could be so amended as to foreclose any 
doubts regarding the legal availability of water for San Diego and her environs 
whatever view may finally be taken on larger questions. 

As I said a moment ago, the project proposed to be authorized by H. R. 5102 
is soundly conceived and badly needed. I would be happy to see it authorized, 
subject only to such minor amend nents as will fully protect the interests of the 
States concerned, which Mr. McKinnon has offered the committee this morning. 


Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Will. In other words, 
you don’t object to the project? 

Mr. Witt. No, indeed. 

Mr. Brooks. In fact, you endorse it. 

Mr. Witt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. What State are you from, sir? 

Mr. Wit. I am from Colorado. 

Mr. Brooks. Colorado. 

Mr. Witt. The offices of our commission are located at Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

Mr. Brooks. You represent the Colorado authority? 

Mr. Wiiu. The Upper Colorado River Commission. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. McKinnon, I would like to ask you a question. 
I note in this legislation, H. R. 5102, that a contract is to be entered 
into between the Navy Department and the San Diego County Water 
Authority, is that correct? 

Mr. McKinnon. Correct. 

Mr. Hess. I presume the San Diego County Water Authority was 
created under an act of the Legislature of California? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. Does it have the right to sell bonds—issue bonds and 
sell them? 

Mr. McKinnon. It has rights along that line. I am not familiar 
with just exactly what those rights are, but they do have the right to 
undertake private construction of this project. And we would do so 
were it not for this fact, that the ground through which this barrel 
passes and the title of the present first barrel is in Government hands. 
The titles have not been finally concluded. There is no immediate 
issue to have that title transferred to the county water authority so 
we would have the base through which we would have the right to 
build this on private financing. We would have preferred to do that 
way. It would have been a lot quicker for us. We explored that 
proposition, a representative of the county water authority and I. 

We talked to the Department of Justice regarding the matter and 
they informed us it would take at least 6 months to clear the title and 
get the things set up. .Then there would be another lapse to vote the 
bond issue and get under way with the planning. So perhaps it would 
be a year from now before we would get under way with the construc- 
tion of the second barrel on private market financing. 

Because of the urgency of time, we just had to postpone that course 
and try for this course because of the urgency of the water situation in 
San Diego. 

Mr. Hess. Lou still won’t have title to the land, though, under 
this contract. The title will remain in the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. McKinnon. Correct, until such time as we pay off the entire 
obligation of $14 million plus for the first barrel and $18 million esti- 
mated for the second barrel. 

Mr. Hess. Is the title then conveyed to the San Diego Water Au- 
thority after the loan has been paid? 

Mr. McKinnon. After we pay all that money back; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Forty years pay-back? 

Mr. McKinnon. On the second barrel. 

Mr. Brooks. On the second. 

Mr. McKinnon. There is a 30-year pay-back on the first barrel. 
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Mr. Exvsion. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, on page 3, paragraph 4, it gives certain 
preferential rights to the Federal Government. However, over on 
page 4 it looks like an insurance policy, wherein it states that these 
rights shall continue to be granted the Federal Government only 
during that period when the control and management is under this 
particular authority. 

Now, couldn’t we work that some way in which we could have per- 
manent rights to this water, rather than just during the life of this 
particular authority which could be changed at any time? 

Mr. McKinnon. Well, this can’t be changed as long as we owe the 
Government money, which it looks forward to, a period of some 40 
years. 

Let me point out another thing, inferentially, in passing. 

Now, it isn’t so stated in this bill, but as far back as 1917 the citizens 
of San Diego dug down into their pockets privately, through a private 
collection, and raised a sum sufficient to buy land for the Navy to build 
the naval hospital out in San Diego, for which Carl Vinson broke the 
ground back in 1917. Later on, either the city or private citizens pro- 
vided land for the Navy to build a naval training center in San Diego, 
for the marine training station in San Diego, and for the headquarters 
of the Eleventh Naval District. 

We have spent out of our own pockets many thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands, of dollars to help the Navy be in San Diego. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, as a result of that the Navy helps the cem- 
munity. 

Mr. McKinnon. It is a good partnership arrangement. 

It has been a very happy marriage. We have tried to be good to 
the Navy and the Navy has certainly been good to San Diego. 

We are always going to see that the Navy has the water that it 
needs, if we have the water facilities available. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, we don’t say that on page 4, when we take 
the time and trouble to write in the bill that these rights will be 
granted only during the life of this particular authority. 

Mr. McKinnon. Well, we are certainly not going to lose the Navy 
in San Diego if it is in our means and certainly not lose the Navy on 
account of the water if we have the water. We think under the 
second barrel we will have the water for a long time ahead. What- 
ever the committee feels is necessary to guarantee the Navy water, 
I feel citizens of San Diego County will be glad to work with. 

I might point out, in passing, too, that on this old section 4, which 
will be renumbered to section 5, that we would like it understood 
that this preferential basis of water from the second barrel applies to 
the point of when the construction of that second barrel is completed 
and we have water coming through the second barrel. 

Mr. Bares. That is entirely proper and equitable. 

Mr. McKinnon. And I would like to also 

Mr. SHortr. Mr. Chairman, that is a very vital point right there. 
It seems to me the apparent concern of the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Kilday, and the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Elston, which I am 
sure is shared by other members of this committee, is that unless we 
do have a definite, specific agreement or a firm contract between the 
Navy or the Federal Government and your San Diego authority we 
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run the risk of losing these $18 million the Government invests. But 
you assure us that whether you get a drop of water through this 
second pipeline, that that will be paid for over a period of 40 vears. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct, Mr. Short. And I would like 
to 

Mr. Suorr. You are willing to take the risk and run the gamble of 
getting the water in order to get the line? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct. Weare assuming that risk. The 
Government isn’t assuming the risk. We are. 

Mr. SHorr. I want 

Mr. McKinnon. May I point out in that connection 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. McKinnon. When San Diego agreed and enter into a contract 
for the construction of the original acqueduct, the first barrel, we 
entered ito a like contract of prefereutial supply and guaranty of 
water if we had the water available out of that first barrel. When we 
joined the metropolitan water district, San Diego City and County 
joined the metropolitan water district; we not only had to assume 
the $14 million contract but we had to pay into the metrepolitan 
water district the sum of over $13 million in back assessments that 
the metropolitan water district had spent for the construction of this 
long barrel from the Colorado River into the city of Los Angeles. We 
had to agree to pay $22 million additional to pay off the capital debt 
for this big acqueduct. And we had to spend another $2 million for 
some distribution lines within the county of San Diego. So we had 
to assume an indebtedness on our tax structure of $51 million to bring 
the first barrel into San Diego. 

The use of that first barrel was necessitated and based largely upon 
the Navy activities in San Diego area. Now, when we add this 
$18 million for the second barrel, we are ending up with a bonded 
indebtedness on our county water authority, which means practically 
the county of San Diego, of $69 milhon. That is not reflected in the 
water rates that we are charging the water users, including the Navy, 
in San Diego. 

For instance, in San Diego, our water rate cost in 1949 and 1950, 
the cost to deliver water, was 2035 cents per hundred cubic feet. In 
addition, to pay off this bonded indebtedness that we undertook with 
the metropolitan water district, based upon the flow of water, it means 
another 1.4 cents per hundred cubic feet. So the cost of water de- 
livered to the Navy, say, in San Diego, cost us 21.9 cents per hundred 
cubic feet of water. At the same time, we were selling water to the 
Navy at 16.4 cents per cubic hundred feet. That indicates how San 
Diego feels about the Navy and what we are glad to do to cooperate 
to have the Navy in San Diego. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course the obvious thing is you have to have the 
water. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Price. The Navy uses 50 percent of your water supply. 

Mr. McKinnon. During 1945, at the peak of 1945, the Navy was 
using just about 50 percent of the water. At the present time, they 
are using about 30 percent, but that curve is rapidly going up and we 
anticipate and the Navy anticipates tht they will be using up to 45 
or 50 percent of the water if this mobilization period keeps on. 
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Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mir. Exston. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exstoxn. Mr. MeKinnon, when was the Executive order 
issued 

Mir. McKinnon. For the first barre!? 

Mr. Evsron. That authorized the creation of the first water line? 

Mr. McKinnon. On October 3, 1944, the President, President 
Roosevelt, appointed an interdepartment committee composed of 
Mr. Warren and several others. Then on November 21, President 
Roosevelt authorized the aqueduct to be started as a wartime emer- 
geney. In the spring of 1945, the Navy let a number of contracts to 
start the actual construction of the aqueduct. 

Mir. Exsron. Under what legal authority was the Executive Order 
issued? 

Mir. Kinpay. [I was about to clear that up. 

There is one more point I wanted to make that I think will clear that 
up. As I stated before, the President under the War Powers Act, did 
issue the Executive order under which this was undertaken. Then the 
Senate Expenditures Committee, after the thing was ‘already out, 
Inquired into the manner in which it was done. 

After a full inquiry by that committee, they ratified what had been 
done. Then there was legislation which formalized it—this was after 

was already done. Congress passed legislation ratifving what had 
been done and formalizing the agreement between the Navy and the 
San Diego County Water Authority. So no matter what should be 
our action if this were a new matter, we are already into it so far and 
have probably an actual or a replacement value of Government 
installations there of some $600 million, that we are bound by what has 
previously happened. We are into it so deep now that we can’t 


Mr. Eisvon. So there is no authorizing legislation on the statute 
books today ? 

Mir. McKinnon. The Eightieth Congress did ratify this and passed 
a public law to authorize the construction 

\Ir. Exsron. They formalized something that had already been 

Mir. McKinnon. It was sort of a shotgun marriage to start with, 

ut we got a real marriage a little bit later on 

Mr. Snort. Will the gentleman from Texas vield at that point? 

Mr. Kinpay. I will, if I have the floo 

\ir. SHortr. You did have it 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Brooks. Mr. Short. 

Mir. Suorr. ve all know that San Diego is simply fabulous. It is 
amazing. People spilling over in the ocean there and stumbling 
over each other. We don’t want to take anything from San Diego. 
But I hope that the Navy and the Marines will think very seriously 
before they put any more into that particular area. It seems to me 
vou are so congested, if we get one bomb it would be very disastrous. 
There ought to be some spot up and down that coast where we could 
disperse those installations, or at least any new ones. 

\ir. McKinnon. Mr. Short, we are going to have the water there 
now Of course, vou don’t want to take that climatic advantage and 
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that natural harbor away from the Navy. That is a tremendous 
advantage. 

Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen, we have a great deal of business before 
this committee this morning. 

Mr. Doyle wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, first I want to compliment my dis- 
tinguished colleague from my own State for the very thorough prepara- 
tion which was manifested in the presentation of this important 
measure to this committee. 

Secondly, I wish to ask my colleague this question. I think the 
record ought to be more clear than it is, that the reason for this 
emergency situation now is the very rapidly increasing extent to 
which the Government installations have been placed in tl 
important and very strategie area which vou describe as the Sat 
Diego area, isn’t that true? 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Doyle, I would say basically it is not becats 
of any recen concentrations of force there. It is simply because tl 
Navy is being reactivated on account of the Korean emergency and 
large numbers of wartime workers didn’t go home after the war-—they 
made San Diego their home. 

Mr. Doyuie. Well, at any rate, the import of my question ts this, 
that this water emergency would not be present in the San Diego 
area today if it had not been the decision of the Government to go 
into this strategic area and use its natural advantages. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is right 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Hardy. 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I move the amendments sugges by 
Mr. MeKinnon and move the bill favorably reported. 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday, you have checked into all the an l= 


ments? 
Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Smart, I understand, has been over them. 
Mr. Brooks. You have checked them? 
Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates has an amendment. 
Mr. Bares. On page 3, paragraph 4. 
Mr. Brooks. Page 3, paragraph 4. 
Mr. Bares. To read as follows: 
That after the effective date of this contract 
cross out the words— 
The member agencies of the San Diezo County Water Authority 
and insert— 


any distributors of the water 


insert— 


made available under this act, shall furnish to the Government on a preferential 
basis and at a rate no higher than that charged by other tsers of comparable 
quantities of water, a minimum quantity of water s: fficient to meet the req: ir 
ments of Government activities Pocated and to be located in the area s i 
such agencies— 


crossing out the remainder of lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 4. 
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Mr. Brooks. You have heard the amendment read. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I make an observation with reference to it? 

| understand, of course, what vou want is a continuing preferential 
right, no matter whether this authority is in existence or not. 

Now, I would suggest that the latter or the last part of your amend- 
nent would accomplish that. And I am fearful of what your first 
part would do, in striking out ‘‘San Diego County Water Authority” 
and so on, because if you put in “any” there are pyramiding authori- 
ties out there. The San Diego County Water Authority is a whole- 
sale agency. It buys its water at wholesale from the metropolitan 
water district. Then it sells water at wholesale to the city of San 
Diego which distributes water in the city and to the naval installa- 
Lions. 

But there are a number of other cities and water authorities that 
the San Diego County Water Authority serves. As I say, it is 
pyvramided. 

Mr. Bares. Through the aqueducts provided in this act? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is correct. Because they buy it wholesale from 
the metropolitan water district. 

Mir. McKinnon. That is correct. 
Mr. Kinpay. Then they sell at wholesale to the various cities within 
the area. 

Mr. Bares. How do you want to change it? 

Mr. Kinpay. I would suggest to accomplish it that we leave it as 
it is, except put ina period after the word ‘fagencies”’ on line 1 of page 4 
and strike out the balance of the section. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates modifies his offered amendment so as to 
it read that all of line 1, beginning with the word “during” 


make 
; 3 on page 4 be stricken out and a period be 


id all of lines 2 and 

aced after the word “agencies’’; is that all right? 

ir. Bares. Who, if the San Diego County Water Authority 

mentioned on line 19, page 3, is not in existence? 

Kinpay. Its assets would have to be transferred to someone. 
Mir. Euston. Let me make this suggestion: Wouldn't you accom- 

plish what Mr. Bates has in mind.if vou left in “the member agencies 


the San Diego County Water Authority” and added the words 


i 
‘ 


As, 
vi 


OF tL successors. 
Ir. Kinpay. That would do it. 
Ir. Euston. “Or any other distributors.” 
Mr. SHort. That will do it. 
Ir. Bares. I move the amendment 
Vir. Brooks. What is your amendment now marked, Mr. Bates? 
\Ir. Bares (reading): 

That after the effective date of this contract, the member agencies of San Diego 
County Water Authority or its suecessor is the distributor of the water made 
available under this act shall furnish to the Government on a preferential basis 
and at a rate no higher than charged other users of comparable quantities of water. 

Mr. Brooks. That phrase customarily reads “or his successors or 
assigns,”’ if vou are going to use legal terminology there. 

Mr. Bares. All mght. 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire there? It is not 
your intent, is it, Mr. Bates, that on a preferential basis that the whole 
water supply of San Diego shall be given to the Navy first and then 
whatever is left over will remain for the aircraft plants and the city 
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of San Diego and the other member agencies, but merely that the 
Navy shall share with the county water authority the water on a 
share and share—I mean a basis of comparable needs? 

Mr. Bartss. The words “‘preferential basis’? was in the bill originally 
and I assume that it means what it says. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course you are giving the Navy preferential rates 
now. 

Mr. McKinnon. Right now. 

Mr. Suort. Right now. 

Mr. McKinnon. And preferential supply, too. But let me point 
out that we are repaying this contract with interest, that we are now 
selling the Navy water and at a lower cost than it costs the city of San 
Diego to get that water. I just hate to see any more things written 
into the bill when our history has indicated our good will and our good 
faith. 

Mr. Bares. I didn’t add that, Mr. McKinnon, that ‘‘preferential 
basis.”” That was in the bill as written. 

Mr. McKinnon. You provided a longer period of time than we 
originally contemplated. Although we are not going to—well, it is 
ad infinitum, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bares. I only did what you said you intended to do anyway, 
except I wrote it out and illuminated what you had in there, which 
wouldn’t be contrary to what you had indicated were your indications. 

Mr. McKinnon. I think it is reasonable for a man not to want to 
commit himself for a hundred or 500 years or an indefinite period. 
In this bill we are committing ourselves to a definite period of time and 
for a matter of 40 years. Since we are not taking any gift from the 
Navy or we are paying our way all the way but we are taking the 
advantage of having the Navy installations constructed for the mili- 
tary emergency, I think surely you would just allow the term to run for 
40 years. We are repaying the Government pretty largely for the 
help they are giving us. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, time is getting to be a very important 
element here. 

Mr. Brooks. You better go ahead and let us act on your bill here, 
Mr. McKinnon. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t think what you have said is what would happen 
under Mr. Bates’ amendment. As it is now drawn, should the San 
Diego County Water Authority transfer all of its rights, it might be 
subject to construction that the day after the contract you would no 
longer have this preferential right. If I were you, I would take this 
right quick and get it over to the Senate. 

Mr. McKinnon. Well, basically we are in agreement. It is just a 
matter of what language you use to tie us down. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Havenner, did you have a question you wanted 
to ask? 

Mr. Havenner. I am truly conscious of the very delicate elements 
that enter into this water legislation in California. I didn’t want to 
take a shotgun action here without giving Mr. McKinnon at least an 
opportunity to determine whether he thinks the amendment would be 
satisfactorv or not. 

Mr. Brooks. I would say this to the gentleman. It was handled 
before the subcommittee and it is now in a second hearing, in effect, 
before the full committee. 
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Mr. Patrrerson. Let’s table the bill temporarily and get to some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t want to push the committee. If you want 
to meet this afternoon on the other matters that we have coming up, 
we can go ahead and do it. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I have a motion before you. 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to accept the Bates 
amendment if the committee feels it is necessary and in order. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, the Chair will attempt to restate the Bates 
amendment, which is that at the end of the line 19, on page 3, after 
the word “authority” to add a comma and then the words ‘‘or their 
successors or assigns.”’ 

Now, is there any objection to the Bates amendment? 

Mr. Bares. It reads further than that, Mr. Chairman. 

Down to page 4, after the word “‘agencies” strike out the remaining 
or the rest of the paragraph. 

Mr. Brooks. You have heard the Bates amendment restated. Is 
there any objection to it? 

If not the committee will adopt the Bates amendment. 

Now, shall we proceed to the other suggested amendments? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, | have a motion that we approve the 
other amendments and report the bill favorably. 

Mr. Price. Second the motion. 

Mr. Brooks. You have heard the motion, duly seconded. All in 
favor of the other amendments will say ‘‘ Aye.” 

All opposed. 

The other amendments as read are adopted. 

Now, all in favor—are you ready for the question on 5102? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. All in favor of H. R. 5102 as amended will please say 
“Ave.” All opposed. 

The ayes seem to have it. 

All in favor of H. R. 5102 will please raise their hands. All opposed. 

Mr. Hartow. On this vote, Mr. Chairman, the ayes are 10, the 
nays are 2. 

Mr. Brooks. The ayes have it. H.R. 5102 is approved. 

Accordingly, Mr. Kilday, will you report it to the House. 

Mr. McKinnon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of your 
committee. I certainly appreciate your prompt action. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 

We have some very important reports for the Navy, gentlemen. 

Gentlemen, is it the pleasure of the committee that we take up 
reports of the Navy? 

Mr. Kinpay. I have one more here. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman—— 


ACQUISITIONS AND DISPOSALS 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Smart, will you report to the committee the Navy 
matter that you have in mind there? 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on Acquisitions and 
Disposal Projects by the Navy reports a total of 40 acquisitions and 
total of 9 disposals, making a total of 49 projects which are ready for 
the approval of the committee, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Is there anything unusual about any of the projects, anything that 
the full committee ought to know about? 

Mr. Smart. Nothing that I know of, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to point out that, of course, all of the members of the subcommittee — 
Mr. Vinson, Short, Sasscer, Philbin, and Johnson—have each had 
copies of them and in addition every member of the committee has 
had an information copy of every project on here and no protests to 
those projects have been received by me. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any objection to the approval of the projects? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask one question. 
Is the Navy communications center at northwest Virginia included? 
We have had an information copy on that. 

Mr. Smart. It is among these projects, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Good. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection to the approval of the projects, 
they will be approved. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Kilday has another matter here. He step- 
ped out for a moment— 

Mr. Exstron. No, he is here. 

Mr. Kiupay. I was trying to consolidate with the minority. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday, do you wish to take up the matter of your 
trip, the report on your trip to North Carolina? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee appointed 
to visit and survey the bases of our two troop carrier wings did go to 
Wilmington, N. C., Goldsboro, N. C., Laurinburg-Maxton Pope 
Field at Fort Bragg, and Donaldson Air Force Base at Greenville, 
S.C., and Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 

We have prepared a report which goes into very considerable of 
detail as to the facts which we found. At each one of these installa- 
tions we set out in this report the facilities which are in existence there 
and the condition of them as far as we could determine, the question 
of the nearby towns and the housing available, schools, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Now, in a meeting with the subcommittee after we had made this 
inspection, a portion of the report which sets out the facts, the facts 
that we observed, was agreed to unanimously by those present in that 
subcommittee meeting. There is no disagreement as to the finding 
facts, which is very lengthy and which I don’t propose to read to the 
committee. The committee is unanimous in adopting the statement 
of facts that we found as to each one of the bases. 

As to the final report of the committee, there will be a majority 
and minority report. The majority report will include these facts 
which I have stated and will conclude with the following summary, 
and if there is no objection I will read it and then Mr. Elston has a 
minority report which he would like to read. 

Mr. Exsron. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. 

Mr. Exston. In enumerating the bases we visited, you inadvert- 
ently omitted the Raleigh-Durham base. 

Mr. Kitpay. Did I? 

Mr. Exston. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. The summary I wanted to read is as follows: 
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From the foregoing, it is apparent that none of the communities 
inspected by the subcommittee now have available vacant housing 
to satisfy the need for 1,700 housing units. It would, of course, be 
surprising if they did. 

It is equally obvious that each of the three areas in controversy 
have made claims for future construction which, if completely fulfilled, 
would adequately meet the situation. 

All of the vacancies claimed to be available do not exist, as the 
subcommittee found by personal inspection; and it is very doubtful 
if all of the units which have been offered for future construction 
could or would be built. 

Each of the three communities stressed the existence of vacancies 
in public housing projects constructed or requested. 

Public housing is normally approved for communities willing to 
engage in slum clearance projects, and must of necessity be based on 
a shortage of acceptable housing units. Thus, while it is true that 
public housing may be considered as a fair source of quarters for 
service personnel, nevertheless, they will be occupied only at the 
expense of displacing local citizens. Public housing must be con- 
sidered as an indication of lack of acceptable private housing facilities 
in the communities in which they have been requested. 

Thus, the subcommittee, while willing to weigh the evidence sub- 
mitted in the nature of housing surveys, and especially those indicating 
possible future construction, cannot properly use these figures alone 
as a firm basis for its conclusions. Other factors must be considered. 

The combined population of the cities of Raleigh, Durham, and 
Chapel Hill, all within easy commuting range of the airfield, is 146,167 
persons. 

The total population of Goldsboro is 21,454, and the closest town 
of any size is Mount Olive with a population of 3,772 persons. 

The total combined population of Laurinburg and Maxton is 9,108 
persons. Other nearby communities increase this figure somewhat, 
but the larger towns used in local housing survey sincluded several 
located beyond a 25-mile driving radius of the base. 

The Air Force, in justifying Raleigh-Durham, used a 15-mile and 
25-mile radius in its computation. Goldsboro, Raleigh-Durham, and 
Laurinburg-Maxton officials did likewise. 

A 25-mile circle, drawn on a map, will, of course, show greater total 
population for each of the three areas, beyond the immediate com- 
munities. 

Unfortunately, persons who are required to travel to work must 
resort to established roads. A town or city may only be 15 or 20 
airline miles from an airfield, but in many instances this distance by 
road increases to 25, 30, or even 35 miles. Airline miles may be 
comforting to the airplane passenger; they are not yet the accepted 
method of commuting between work and home. 

Thus, statistics alone indicate that in all likelihood an airman 
arriving in the Raleigh-Durham area, along with 1,699 others looking 
for a home, would have a better mathematical chance of obtaining 
adequate housing in this area rather than at Goldsboro or Laurinburg- 
Maxton. 

Statistically, there are more dwelling units located in the Raleigh- 
Durham area. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that the normal 
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turn-over in renter-occupied units will be greatest in the area possessing 
the largest number of dwelling units. 

There is no evidence of an extremely critical and serious housing 
shortage in any of the .three areas; likewise there is no evidence of a 
housing surplus. Each area is similar to hundreds of other American 
cities where housing is not completely adequate, but people are not 
forced to sleep in public parks. 

Based on the same population statistics, it is likewise apparent that 
the potential postemergeney use could be greater in the Raleigh- 
Durham area than in the other two areas. 

The existence of several colleges and universities in the Raleigh- 
Durham area, three of which now have Air Force ROTC units 
Duke University, North Carolina State College, and the University of 
North Carolina—lend additional support to the conclusion that the 
Raleigh-Durham base would likely be used, to some extent, for reserve 
activities 

This, of course, is speculative. 

The base may become permanent, or the emergency may continue 
for an indefinite period. Reserve activities may be reduced by de- 
creased appropriations. 

Nevertheless, assuming the eventual arrival of a postemergency 
period, and a continuing or expanding reserve program, leads to the 
conclusion that the Raleigh Durham area has more to offer insofar 
as postemergency use is concerned. 

And, assuming that commercial aviation is allowed to use the air- 
field selected, it is obvious that some city is going to become the 
beneficiary of a very fine airfield, no matter what site is selected. 
Each of the three areas already have possession of good airfields; the 
reactivation of any one of them would make it that much better. 

The cost of the base, therefore, is the remaining problem. 

Before analyzing the matter, however, it is necessary to consider 
the amounts originally expended in constructing these three bases. 
The subcommittee uses the term “expended” rather than ‘‘invested,”’ 
for good reason. During World War II, airfields were constructed 
by the Federal Government throughout the world. The object was 
to provide the airfields needed to aid the war effort. Money was only 
a secondary factor, although it was a consideration in selecting the 
type of construction authorized. Unfortunately in retrospect, so- 
called theater of operations, or temporary construction, was the rule 
of the day. Barracks, hangars, shops, classrooms, hospitals, theaters, 
and warehouses were constructed of wood, with tar-paper walls, in 
many instances, with a life expectancy of 5 years. 

It is to the credit of the engineers, the contractors, and present 
airport maintenance personnel that some of the buildings are still 
standing. 

Other buildings were constructed under so-called mobilization 
planning, anticipating future emergency use. Many of these buildings 
are either now in use, or can be rehabilitated. 

Nevertheless, much of the amounts originally expended were not 
in the nature of an investment, The “investment” items still remain, 
such as the steel hangars, the runways, taxiways, aprons, cinder-block 
buildings, concrete foundations, certain utilities, roads, and some 
types of mobilization construction. They will continue to remain in 
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existence regardless of where the base is established, available for 
mobilization requirements. 

Thus, while the subcommittee recognizes the fact that original 
expenditures cannot be overlooked, nevertheless the amounts involved 
must be substantially discounted. 

The subcommittee is more concerned now in determining whether 
or not there is justification for spending $33,315,000 at the Raleigh- 
Durham Base, or $23,726,000 at Laurinburg-Maxton, or $23,368,000 
at Seymore Johnson. 

This new expenditure, involving semipermanent type of construc- 
tion will be an “investment,” an investment in security, and an 
investment in future use. 

The problem, stated simply, is this: 

Is the subcommittee, and the Congress, justified in authorizing the 
expenditure of funds for a base at the Raleigh-Durham Airfield which 
admittedly will cost almost $10,000,000 more to build than if estab- 
lished at Luainburg-Maxton or Seymore Johnson. 

How much value, in dollars, can be placed on possible post emer- 
gency use? 

How much value can be placed on the greater availability of hous- 
ing, and normal off-base facilities, at the Raleigh- -Durham Airfield? 

The answer cannot be figured in dollars. 

Housing is a health and morale factor. 

The Twentieth-eighth Report of the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee made this recommendation: 

The Department of Defense, in selecting military installations for reactivation 
or expansion, should consider a major criterion the availability of satisfactory 
dependents’ housing. Before any post is reactivated or expanded, the Defense 
Department should seek to obtain firm commitments from local officials guaran- 
teeing that an adequate number of livable housing units will be available for 
dependents. 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that more adequate housing 
will be available at Raleigh-Durham than at the other two bases, 
In addition, the Air Force has sought to obtain reasonable commit- 
ments from reputable builders in this area. Likewise, the subcom- 
mittee is of the opinion that more and greater diversified recreational 
facilities are available at Raleigh-Durham. Schools appear to be 
adequate to absorb the increased number of pupils. Local trans- 
portation can provide necessary service. 

All told, the nontangible requirements, of importance only to the 
service personnel themselves, are more completely met by locating 
the base at Raleigh-Durham. 

Whether these factors, immeasurable in terms of dollars, but 
valuable from a health and morale viewpoint, are worth $10,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money, is a decision that only each member of the 
committee can make for himself. There is no dollar yardstick. In 
the opinion of the subcommittee, $10,000,000 is not an unreasonable 
sum to pay for the comfort, safety, morale, and health of the many 
thousands of airmen, and their dependents, who will be stationed at 
Raleigh-Durham so long as the base remains in operation. 

The subcommittee, on the bases of all the facts and reasonable 
assumptions presented and considered, is of the opinion that the 
greater availability of housing in the Raleigh-Durham area, and 
the more extensive postemergency use possible in that area, justi- 
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fies the additional expenditure at Raleigh-Durham of approximately 
$10,000,000 over and above the cost of similar reactivation at the 
other bases. 

It thus recommends the establishment of a home base for two troop 
carrier wings at the Raleigh-Durham Airfield. 

The subcommittee desires to emphasize the fact that the selection 
of the site at Raleigh-Durham is not intended to reflect adversely on 
the integrity and sincerity of the citizens of Goldsboro and Laurinburg- 
Maxton. 

The selection of Raleigh-Durham was based upon the fact that it 
possessed more of the desirable features sought in such a base. Within 
a very short time it is more than likely that the Department of 
Defense will again be considering the reactivation of other World War 
II camps and stations in this general area. 

Should the Air Force further expand, it is quite possible that each 
of the bases inspected may be considered for reactivation. It is hoped 
that the information contained in this report will assist in the selection 
of sites for such further reactivation. 

This constitutes the majority report of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Short, the Chair recognizes you. 

Mr. Suort. The undersigned, constituting a minority of the sub- 
committee, recommend the establishment of a two-wing troop-carrier 
base at Seymour Johnson Field, Goldsboro, N. C. 

The minority concurs, generally, in all of the findings of fact, general 
descriptions, and conclusions with respect to the bases inspected. It 
also concurs in the recommendation that a two-wing troop-carrier 
base be established in the vicinity of Fort Bragg, N.C. 

There is little doubt that none of the areas visited now possess ade- 
quate excess housing to furnish 1,700 units for the Air Force personnel 
involved in the base contemplated. Like the majority, we are of the 
opinion that the housing surveys conducted by the interested parties 
are optimistic and speculative. The evidence submitted, as indicated 
by the majority report, involves some existing vacancies, a great deal 
of contemplated construction or conversion, and too much public 
housing. We agree completely that the existence of public housing 
in any area can generally be interpreted as evidence of a housing short- 
age, or at least, of substandard living. But, since it exists in each of 
the three areas in controversy, it cannot be disregarded. 

The majority report recommends the establishment of the air base 
at Raleigh-Durham Airfield on the theory that, in all likelihood, more 
adequate housing will be available in this area than at Goldsboro. 
This conclusion is based primarily on the fact that there are more 
dwelling units, for rental purposes, in existence, under construction, 
and contemplated, at Raleigh-Durham than at Goldsboro, which 
would normally result in a more rapid rental turn-over. This is un- 
doubtedly true. But it should be noted that these housing units are 
now in existence, under construction, or contemplated, in most in- 
stances, for the anticipated local demand, without regard to the estab- 
lishment of an air base. 

Goldsboro has also indicated its ability to furnish adequate housing. 

We are of the opinion that the housing situation in Goldsboro is not 
so manifestly inadequate as to warrant the expenditure of an additional 
$10,000,000 to locate the base at Raleigh-Durham. 
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The majority report also substantiates its recommendation on the 
grounds that the possible postemergency use at Raleigh-Durham is 
greater than at Goldsboro. This is based on the existence of nearby 
colleges and universities possessing Air ROTC units, a greater concen- 
tration of population in a smaller area, and, by inference, heavier 
commercial air traffic. 

We are of the opinion that this does not justify the expenditure of 
ten million additional dollars at a time when our appropriations for 
defense must be more closely examined than ever before. 

There is no assurance that there will be a postemergency period 
during the expected life of the contemplated base. 

In addition, postemergency use, if there is any, will be largely de- 
termined by administrative decision. Should an Air National Guard 
unit be established at Goldsboro, there would be postemergency use. 
Should the Air Force establish Reserve units in the vicinity of Golds- 
boro, there would be postemergency use. And certainly after UMT 
is set up there would be not the possibility but perhaps the prob- 
ability of postemergency use. 

The only postemergency use that is obvious, insofar as Raleigh- 
Durham is concerned, is expanded commercial air traffic. In fact, 
even now it is contemplated that the commercial air activity at 
Raleigh-Durham will be greater in the near future. This we con- 
cede; and this we also think is an excellent argument for not estab- 
lishing an operating air base, of the size contemplated, at Raleigh- 
Durham. Air safety is also a morale factor, for the personnel and 
dependents involved, and there is no doubt that Seymour Johnson 
Field would be a safer field. 

Considering all of these factors, we conclude that the evidence is 
not so overwhelming, nor is there even a preponderance of evidence, 
which in any way justifies the expenditure of an additional $10,000,000 

Raleigh-Durham. 

Housing can be made available at Seymour Johnson. 

School and recreational facilities are not inadequate in Goldsboro. 

Transportation can be provided to Seymout Johnson Field. 

Flying conditions will be safer at Goldsboro. 

At least $10 million will be saved by locating the base at Seymour 
Johnson. 

And, on the basis of the testimony presented to the full committee, 
the Air Force considers Goldsboro a friendly city, where airmen have 
been, and will continue to be welcome. 

We can fully appreciate the position of the majority, and its con- 
clusion that, generally speaking, Raleigh-Durham has more to offer 
than Goldsboro. We do not dispute this finding. But we do not 
think the two factors, adequate housing and postemergency use, are 
so apparent at Raleigh-Durham as to justify spending $10,000,000. 

Conversely, we do not think that the evidence submitted supports 
a finding that Goldsboro and the immediate surrounding area cannot 
furnish “adequate housing and, given the opportunity, reasonable 
postemergency use In connec tion with Reserve activities. 

The evidence submitted to the subcommittee, and the personal in- 
spection by the subcommittee members, obviously narrowed the 
decision to a choice between Seymour Johnson and Ralei gh-Durham. 
We believe the available housing, potential housing, and amount of 
contemplated housing in the Laurinburg-Maxton area, considering 
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the type and size inspected and proposed, and the commuting dis- 
tances involved, precludes the favorable consideration of that base, 
in competition with the other two inspected in this general area. We 
do not mean to imply, however, that this should remove Laurinburg- 
Maxton from any future consideration. We merely believe that 
Goldsboro can more adequately fulfill the needs of airmen and their 
families than Laurinburg-Maxton. And not incidentally, it is es- 
timated that it would cost $385,000 more to reactivate Laurinburg- 
Maxton Field than Seymour Johnson Field. 

Based on the foregoing, we recommend the reactivation of Seymour 
Johnson Field, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Mr. Snort. In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to pay my compli- 
ments and express my appreciation to our staff member, Mr. Bland- 
ford, who accompanied us on this trip and who has written a very 
temperate and very reasonable report. I agree with all the findings 
of fact as he has comprehensively stated them. 

I trust every member will find the opportunity to read the full 
report. Certamly the minority agrees with the majority that it 
was a hot trip and a very tiring trip, anything but a junket, and we 
also will agree that the decision we have been called upon to make is 
a most unpl ~asant one; our good friends and colleagues in the House 
from North Carolina divided themselves as to where this field should 
be located. It goes to prove that good men, intelligent men, and 
honest men can differ even if they come from North Carolina or even 
if they sit on this committee. 

Whatever differences we have in reaching our conclusions, I can 
assure you, have been honestly arrived at. But it seems to me utterly 
ridiculous to go from Seymour-Johnson, where the Government has 
spent $15,000,000, and where the troops were so cordially treated in 
World War II, where they have assured us that they can meet all 
the requirements for this small force of 6,000 men, to build a new 
field over at Raleigh-Durham in a rolling country where one of the 
strips will be completely eliminated and where you will have to spend, 
well, they say $750,000, but I will bet my hat against a hole in a 
doughnut that it will cost at least a million, or twice the $750,000, 
before they can extend the runway by creating a deep fill and relocat- 
ing a highway. They have practically nothing at Raleigh-Durham 
at the present time, and that field is 12 miles from either the city of 
Raleigh or Durham; whereas, Seymour-Johnson is right at the edge 
of Goldsboro. 

It is my conviction, and I have talked to high Government officials, 
both in the civilian as well as the military, who agree with me, that 
for the purpose of these two wings, Goldsboro is more admirably 
fitted to accommodate and to train these people than larger cities like 
Raleigh and Durham. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Elston and I, at least two of us, are 
compelled to file this minority report in order to save the taxpayers 
of this Nation at least $10,000,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Short. 

I want to compliment the entire subcommittee on doing a most 
meticulous, painstaking job there in investigating this matter. | 
want to compliment you, especially, both the minority and the 
majority, on getting together on the facts. The reports, both majority 
and minority reports, are received. 
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Unless there is some objection, I would suggest this: The hour is 
growing late and our colleague, Mr. Durham, is due to be back here 
on the committee within the next 2 weeks. It would seem to me a 
courtesy to him and I would suggest, therefore, if there is no opposi- 
tion, that we accept the reports as filed and for further action we take 
it up following the return of Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Suorr. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is very eminently fair. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I agree. Mr. Durham was very help- 
ful to the committee at Raleigh-Durham Airport. As a matter of 
fact, if it hadn’t been for Mr. Durham, we would have received very 
little information at Raleigh-Durham because the local officials were 
not prepared to and did not furnish us with the information that we 
desired. We had to dig it out ourselves and had the cooperation of 
Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Suortr. The gentleman from Texas is absolutely honest. He 
has advanced one of the strongest arguments against establishing thi 
thing at Raleigh-Durham. 

Mr. Kiipay. I would say the majority was certainly not activated 
by any affection for the manner in which the item was presented to 
us, but in spite thereof. Mr. Durham was of great assistance to us 
there. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we are in a rather peculiar 
position here. The public works bill has already passed the House. 
It is pending in the Senate. I believe that perhaps the only function 
we can perform now is for the committee to receive, file, and print the 
majority and minority reports. There is no action that I know of 
that should be taken on the report. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would certainly feel better if our colleague, Mr. 
Durham, who sits right to the right of us, is present, and he will be 
present soon. So, if there is no objection from anybody on the com- 
mittee, the reports, both majority and minority, will be accepted by 
the committee and filed. 

Mr. Harpy. No action taken. 

Mr. Brooks. Without taking further action. 

Mr. Suorr. There is one thing, Mr. Chairman, I think every mem- 
ber of this committee should bear in mind, that at the present in 
Seymour-Johnson at Goldsboro you have only two commercial flights 
a day, one in and out. At Raleigh-Durham at the present time you 
have 26 commercial ffights a day and they will soon be increased to 
30 flights a day. 

Now I submit to you we have no business establishing a two-wing 
group of our Air Force down there with all this commercial activity. 
It certainly isn’t conducive to safety. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, might each member of the committee 
have a copy of these full reports so that we can try to familiarize 
ourselves with them before we have to take action? 

Mr. Brooks. Can you let the committee, each member, have a 
copy of the minority and majority report? 

Mr. Hartow. They should be printed together, Mr. Chairman, as 
a committee document. 

Mr. Brooxs. Committee document. 

Mr. Hartow. And made available to the committee. 
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Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. Suort. And with permission, I want to make a few revisions 
and additions to the minority report. 

Mr. Brooks. Let the gentleman make.additions and revisions 

Mr. Kivpay. All right. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Mr. Brooks. Now, gentlemen, there is another matter we have 
which should be brought up at this time. The committee is in 
receipt of an invitation from the Defense Department regarding the 
maneuvers at Southern Pine. 

Mr. Harlow, you have the letter. Would you mind reading it to 
the committee? 

* Mr. Hartow. This letter, dated August 17, 1951, is from the 
Secretary of the Army. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: During the period August 13-27, exercise Southern 
Pine is being conducted at Fort Bragg, Camp Mackall, N. C. Accordingly, I 
should like to extend to you and your committee a cordial invitation to observe 
this activity. 

In anticipation that you and members of your committee may desire to attend 
this exercise, I have made arrangements with the maneuver commander to accom- 
modate members of your committee during the period August 24 through 26, 
at which time they may observe a coordinated attack by the VII Corps which 
is composed of the Twenty-eighth and Forty-third Divisions and a personnel 
and equipment air drop by the Eighty-second Airborne Division. In addition, 
committee members will be accorded an opportunity to attend various briefings 
by staff officers participating in the maneuvers. 

In the event it is convenient for either you or members of vwour committee 
to attend this exercise, I shall appreciate it if you will advise Mj. Gen. Miles 
Reber, Chief, Office of Legislative Liaison, in order that detailed arrangements 
concerning air transportation and accommodations may be made. In this con- 
nection, I suggest that congressional members desiring to attend this exercise 
plan to depart by air on the evening of August 24 and to remain at Southern 
Pine until the evening of August 26, in order that they may see as much of the 
exercise as possible. 

In view of the size and importance of this maneuver, I sincerely hope that 
you and your committee will be able to take this trip in order that you may have 
an opportunity to view first-hand the state of readiness of our Armed Forces. 

I am also extending similar invitations to the chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the chairmen of the Armed Services subcommittees, 
Committee on Appropriations, of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Now you have heard, gentlemen, the very interesting 
invitation from the Secretary of the Army. I don’t think it requires 
any special acceptance. But how many of the committee will be 
able to make that trip? I would like to see by holding up hands 
how many can make that trip. I think it is very important. Appar- 
ently there is not a large number who will be able to make the trip. 

Will vou acknowledge the letter, Mr. Harlow? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And thank the Secretary of the Army. If anyone 
following the meeting is able to make the trip, we would like to have 
the names. They can give them to you. Notify them accordingly. 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 
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ALASKA TRIP 


Mr. Brooks. Now, gentlemen, there is another matter. Due to 
the strategic location of Alaska and also to the amount of public 
works being done in that area, the expression of desire has come 
from some of the members of this committee and some of the other 
Members of Congress, too, that following the recess of the Congress, 
a committee go to Alaska to inspect the installations there and the 
public works being done under supervision largely of the engineers. 

What is the pleasure of the committee in reference to that matter? 

Mr. Eston. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooxs. I might say this, that I received a telegram from the 
chairman of the full committee and he suggests in his telegram that 
if any members desire to go to Alaska to make an inspection of the 
armed services installations, we arrange for a suitable time and to 
get the names of the members who desire to make that trip. 

Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Evstron. Mr. Chairman, that really answers what I was going 
to say and that was that during our hearings on the public works 
bill the chairman, Mr. Vinson, made the suggestion that he thought 
it desirable that the subcommittee, or some members of the committee, 
visit these installations and inspect them. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think it is very important, too. Personally, I 
would like to go myself. If the time is set at a time that I can get 
off, I will go. But if it isn’t a time that I can get away, why, some 
of the members of the committee certainly ought to go. 

If it is the pleasure—If there is no objection, we will authorize 
Mr. Harlow to contact all of the members of the committee to find 
out who wishes to make the trip and set a time when the greatest 
available number of members of the committee can make the trip. 

If there is no objection, that will be the will of the full committee. 

Now, is there anything more that we have to take up before the 
full committee, before adjournment? 

Mr. Hartow. Only that this is probably the last full committee 
meeting, I should imagine, until the reconvening of Congress in the 
area of Septc nber 10. 

Mr. Brooks. Unless it is the will of the chairman that we have 
another full committee meeting. Of course, I will be available for 
what he wishes to do. 

May I say this before we adjourn, that the Subcommittee on 
Civilian Components is going to have a very important meeting 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in this room, and all of the members 
of the full committee are invited to attend. I think, myself, this is 
a very important matter and we are going to hear the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Madam Rosenberg, at that time. There will be 
representatives from the Defense Department. It will be in executive 
session because of the nature of the information given the committee. 
So I hope that everybody can make that meeting. Now, the sub- 
committee hopes to be able to report favorably and, we hope, unan- 
imously, a bill to reorganize the Reserves. 
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In that event, we, perhaps, won’t be able to have it approved by 
the full committee until Congress reconvenes after this recess period 
of several weeks. If there is no further business, then? Anything 
else 

Mr. Kinpay. One thing, Mr. Chairman. The Special Subcom- 
mittee on Survivors Benefits will meet in the subcommittee room 
tomorrow, too. 

Mr. Brooks. By the way, Mr. Vinson expresses a great interest in 
that bill. He hopes you can get it out in a few days. 

Mr. Ducanprer. We were to have a briefing on the uniform allow- 
ances, but, of course, the time has gone by. You want to put that 
off until a later date? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the witnesses are here. Why couldn’t we 
meet at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, the subcommittee will meet 
at 2 o’clock and have this briefing on uniform allowances, if it is all 
right with the witnesses here. 

If there is no objection, the full committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Tuesday, August 21, 1951, the committee 
adjourned.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 5067, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
USE OF THE INCOMPLETED SUBMARINE ‘‘ULUA’’ AS A TARGET 
FOR EXPLOSIVE TESTS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
‘ SuBcoMMITTEE No. ¢ 
Bi Washington, D. C., Monday, August 20, 1951. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Lansdale G. Sasscer 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Ir. Sasscer. The subcommittee will please come to order. 
Sr\dmiral, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Admiral Waturn. May I proceed with my statement? 

~Mr. Sasscrer. Yes. 

“Admiral Waturn. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to permit 
the Navy Department to use the hull of the Ulua, SS—428, as a target 
fe? explosive tests, primarily underwater tests. The Second Supple- 
mental Surplus re agg ae Rescission Act, 1946, contained a 
proviso whjgh required the Navy Department to complete any vessel 
whose degt@e of completion on March 1, 1946, exceeded 20 percent. 
The Ulua was more than 20 percent. She was 50-percent complete 
on that date, and the Department is therefore required to complete 
her under that act. 

Now, with regard to the purpose of the tests, the primary purpose of 
the first —- 

Mr. Sasscer. I didn’t hear the word you used before “‘test.”’ 

Admiral Wain. Now with regard to the purposes of the test. 

Mr. Sasscrer. Purposes, thank you, sir. 

Admiral Wain. The primary purpose of the first series of tests 
against SS-428 is to determine the shock resistance of the equipment 
Which will be used in the atomic submarine. This equipment is 
necessarily new to the naval service. It must be designed to resist 
shocks encountered under service conditions and naturally no experi- 
ence exists for equipment of this sort. 

A second purpose of the tests is to determine the response of a 
submarine to a depth charge in order to secure design data which will 
result in improved resistance of submarine hulls. The data obtained 
will be checked against other tests on smaller scales to determine 
the validity of the scaling laws. 

I might say there, Mr. Chairman, that a large number of small-scale 
tests have been conducted, underwater explosion tests, with the idea 
of ascertaining by use of small models what the effects of various 
explosions are. And as stated here, one of the purposes is to test the 
validity of the laws having to do with scaled-down models and scaled- 
down explosions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Admiral Wauurn. A third purpose for the tests is to evaluate the 
shock resistance of certain items of submarine equipment. These 
include small motors, motor generators, blowers and pumps. 

Further plans for the SS-428 envisage the continuation of this vessel 
as a sort of shock machine for tests; that is, certain critical equipment 
will be installed and instrumented from time to time to record shock. 
It is expected that such a series of tests will be of immense value to 
the Navy. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sasscer. On the record. 

As | understand, in substance you have to come up here because 
under the law of some years back when a submarine has reached a 
stage of completion, | mean a ship has reached the stage of completion 
that this ship has, you have to complete it. 

Admiral Watutn. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Sasscer. And the Department feels that, as this submarine 
was started sometime back it may be somewhat obsolete when it is 
completed, it can serve a better purpose by being used for this 
experimental use? 

Admiral Waturn. That is essentially correct; ves, sir. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Pricer. These are the type of tests that you consider absolutely 
essential in your over-all submarine program? 

Admiral WaLuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. They would have to be made somewhere or other? 

Admiral Wanuin. We have no doubt regarding the value of these 
tests at all for the whole submarine program. We feel that we must 
run some tests and we feel that the utilization of this hull is very 
well spent for that purpose and will be available to continue other 
tests for quite a few years to come. 

Mr. Price. You don’t have any other submarine that is being put 
out of commission that would make it more logical to use than this 
particular hull? 

Admiral Wain. No, sir. We feel this one has been selected as 
the most likely one for the tests. 

Mr. Sasscer. You used the word “likely,’’ Admiral. 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. “Suitable,” I think, is the word. 

Commander Beruena. Yes. 

Admiral WALLIN. ‘Suitable’ is a better word, and most economical. 

Mr. Sasscer. I wasn’t quarreling over the word, but the indication 
was that there might be some other submarine that could be used, 
maybe not as effectively as this one; is that correct? 

Commander Beruea. Maybe I can answer that, sir. 

Admiral Wauuty. I would say there are. I will ask Commander 
Bethea, who handles submarines day by day, to comment on that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Commander Breruea. Mr. Chairman, the reason we selected (lua 
for these tests is because it is the cheapest vessel that we could choose 
that would do the test satisfactorily. If we picked a completed fleet 
submarine, the test would cost us roughly $2 million more because the 
original cost of a completed fleet submarine was between $7 and $8 
million. 

Mr. Sasscer. I don’t think I have anything further, unless you 
do, Mr. Smart. 
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Mr. Smart. I might ask, when did you say that this submarine 
was laid down? About the middle of the war, in ’43 or ’44? 

Commander Breruea. It is about 1943, Mr. Smart. 

Admiral Wain. About °43. 

Commander Brernea. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Where was it under construction? 

Commander Breruera. It was under construction at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Smarr. Has work been continuous on it from that time until 
the present? 

Admiral Wauuin. Oh, no. 

Commander Breruea. No sir. 

Mr. Smart. When did active construction work cease on this par- 
ticular hull? 

Commander Breruea. In August 1945. 

Mr. Smarr. So nothing has been done to it for 5 years? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is right. 

Commander Breruea. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pricr. This is to test the impact of an explosion upon your 
nuclear equipment within the submarine? 

Admiral Wain. Exactly; ves, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Then I notice—I think this is important, Mr. Chair- 
man, from the standpoint of the calendar it will go on. There is no 
request for funds in this particular bill. 

Admiral Wauurn. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. So it is accurate to say that the enactment of this 
legislation does not entail additional appropriations. 

Admiral Waturn. That is correct. We are not asking for additional 
funds for this work. 

Mr. Pricer. The funds are available? 

Admiral Wauuin. Funds are available under research for the Navy 
part of the test and the Atomic Energy Commission is prepared to 
finance their part of the test. 

Mr. Sasscer. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Price. I move that it be reported to the full committee. 

Mr. Sasscer. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sasscer. The subcommittee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 10:47 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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[No. 47] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 3366, TO AMEND THE CAREER 
COMPENSATION ACT OF 1949, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


3 House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

oe SuBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 

Ls> Wednesday, September 19, 1951. 

Fhe subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kirtpay. The committee will be in order. We will go ahead 
veg the testimony on H. R. 3366, to amend the Career Compensation 
Ac} of 1949, and for other purposes. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 
Pi [H. R. 3366, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Career Compensation Act of 1949, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 207 (a) of Public Law 351, Eighty- 
first Congress, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 207. (a) Members, of the uniformed services who enlist under the con- 
ditions set forth in subsection (b) of this section within three months from the 
date of their discharge or separation, or within such lesser period of time as the 
Secretary concerned may determine from time to time, shall be paid a lump sum 
reenlistment bonus of $40, $90, $160, $250, or $360 upon enlistment for a period 
of two, three, four, five, or six years, respectively; and, upon enlistment for an 
unspecified period of time amounting to more than six years a lump sum reenlist- 
ment bonus of $360 shall be paid, and, upon the completion of six years’ enlisted 
service in such enlistment, for each year thereafter a lump sum payment of $60 shall 
be made in advance, subject to the limitation that the total amount paid shall not 
exceed $1,440: Provided, That persons in an enl’stment for an unspecified period 
of time, entered into prior to Octoter 1, 1949, shall be paid $110 upon the first 
anniversary date of such enlistment subsequent to September 30, 1949, and $60 
upon each anniversary date thereafter, subject to the limitations that the total 
amount paid after October 1, 1949, shall not exceed $1,440: Provided further, That 
no payment shall be made for any period subsequent to the completion of thirty 
years’ service. No reenlistment bonus shall be paid for more than four enlist- 
ments entered into after the effective date of this section: And provided further, 
That the bonus to be paid in the case of a person reenlisting for a period which 
would extend the length of his active Federal service beyond thirty years shall be 
computed as if said reenlistment were for the minimum number of years necessary 
to permit such persons to complete thirty years’ active Federal service.”’ 

(See H. R. 5405 at end of hearings, as new bill introduced by sub- 
committee.) 

Colonel Murn. Muth, E. A., lieutenant colonel, Finance Corps, 
Office, Chief of Finance, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Kitpay. Colonel, do you have a statement on H. R. 3366? 

Colonel Mutu. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead with your statement. 

Colonel Mutu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Career Compensation Act apparently unintentionally failed to 
provide a bonus for that category of men who have reenlisted prior to 
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October 1, 1949, for an indefinite period, in that no mention was 
made in the Career Compensation Act of this category of men. 

H. R. 3366 is designed to correct this condition. The purpose of 
the bill is to amend section 207 (a) of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, Public Law 351 of the Eighty-first Congress. That section 
provides for a lump-sum reenlistment bonus of $40, $90, $160, $250, 
and $360 upon enlistment for a period of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, respec- 
tively, and upon enlistment for an unspecified period amounting to 
more than 6 years a lump-sum reenlistment bonus of $360, and upon 
completion of 6 years’ enlisted service in such enlistment for each 
year thereafter a lump sum of $60, subject to the limitation that the 
total amount paid shall not exceed $1,440. 

H. R. 3366 would amend section 207 (a) so as to provide that 
persons in an enlistment for an unspecified period of time, entered into 
prior to October 1, 1949, shall be paid $110 upon the first anniversary 
date thereafter, subject to the limitations that the total amount paid 
after October 1, 1949, shall not exceed $1,440, and that no payment 
shall be made for any period subsequent to the completion of 30 vears 
of service. 

H. R. 3366 further provides that the yearly payments of $60 upon 
the completion of the first 6 years of an enlistment for an unspecified 
period shall be paid in advance. Pursuant to the provisions of 
section 10, act of June 16, 1942, as amended by section 4, act of 
June 28, 1947, any person who had entered into an enlistment for an 
indefinite or unspecified period of time was entitled to an enlistment 
allowance of $50 for each year served in such enlistment; however, 
subsection 5310—-B-34 of the Eighty-first Congress, which became 
effective on October 1, 1949, repe ‘aled the provisions above cited 
and failed to include similar provisions in the new law. 

This condition has created certain inequities which it is believed 
were unintentional. 

For example, a technical sergeant reenlisted during November 1948 
for a period of 3 years and on July 15, 1949, he was given a short 
discharge for 2 purpose of renlisting for an unspecified period. 

On October 1, 1949, the sergeant lost his entitlement to the re- 
enlistment ol of $50 for each vear of completed service by 
reason of the repeal of provision of Public Law 351. Moreover, he is 
not entitled to the $60 in advance for each year of service under an 
unspecified enlistment as authorized by Public Law 351 for the reason 
that his unspecified enlistment commenced prior to October, October 
1, 1949, which was the effective and qualifying date specified in that 
act. 

H. R. 3366, if enacted, would correct this and similar inequities. 
In the case mentioned, it would authorize payment of $110 to this 
sergeant, which sum would include the $50 enlistment allowance for 
the period July 15, 1949, 1950, and the $60 reenlistment allowance in 
advance for the period from July 15, 1950, to July 15, 1951. 

Thereafter, the sergeant would be entitled to receive $60 in advance 
for each year’s service, subject, however, to the limitation that the 
total amount paid shall not exe ‘eed $1,440. 

The initial cost of H. R. 3366 for Army personnel would be ap- 
proximately $1 million and the recurring annual cost would be 
approximately $570,000. 
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For Air Force personnel, the cost for fiscal year 1950 would be 
$768,900; for fiscal year 1951, $752,370; and for fiscal year 1952 and 
ensuing years, @ Maximum annual expenditure of $601,020. 

H. R. 3366 does not apply to Navy personnel. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Was this passed on by the Comptroller General’s 
office? 

Colonel Muru. This particular bill, sir, not to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Kiipay. I don’t mean the bill. I mean the question of entitle- 
ment to the reenlistment bonus in the case of an indefinite reenlistment. 

Colonel Mutu. No, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. Was there a Judge Advocate General’s opinion 
received? J] was under the impression that there was a Comptroller 
General’s decision. 

Colonel Murx. Mr. Blandford has some further information that 
I do not, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorb. | am confident my memory serves me correctly 
and the Comptroller General ruled there was no provision of law 
authorizing the payment to anybody of a reenlistment bonus for those 
who enlisted prior to October 1, 1949. 

I don’t have the citation here, but I a 1 sure that was a Comptroller 
General’s decision. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is my understanding; but, anyway, there was a 
decision made which is binding upon the Department, that it was not 
payable. 

Your statement didn’t mention the fact, but it is corrected, is it not, 
that prior to the decision that it was not payable, there had been a 
number of these enlistments for an indefinite period? 

Colonel Mutu. Yes, sir; there had been a great many from 1947 to 
the date of the passage of the Career Compensation Act, 

Mr. Kitpay. At the time of the enlistments, it was believed by the 
man who enlisted, and by the departments themselves, that he was 
entitled to an enlistment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. B-93500, dated March 23, 1950, is the decision 
by the Comptroller General signed by Frank L. Yates. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will include that in the hearing. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows: ) 

ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, March 28, 1950. 
B-93500. 
Lt. Col. H. E. Russe.u, 
United States Air Force Disbursing Officer, 
Through Director of Finance, Department of the Air Force. 

Dear CoLoNnEL Russeti: There has been received by communication dated 
March 3, 1950, from the Director of Finance, Department of the Air Foree, your 
letter dated January 17, 1950, transmitting a voucher, before you for payment, 
stated in favor of Master Sgt. Andrew P. Peterson, service No. AF 1069023, in the 
amount of $60, representing reenlistment allowance incident to his reenlistment 
in the Air Force on October 19, 1948, for an unspecified period of time. Decision 
is requested as to whether payment of such voucher is authorized. 

Sergeant Peteson’s reenlistment on October 19, 1948, for an unspecified period of 
time presumably was entered into under the provisions of section 1 of the act of 
June 28, 1947 (61 Stat. 191), made applicable to the Air Force by section 305 of 
the National Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 508), which reads, in pertinent part, 
as follows: 
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‘“* * * Provided, That persons of the first three enlisted grades may be 
reenlisted for unspecified periods of time on a career basis under such-regulations 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe * * *.” 

Section 4 of that act (61 Stat. 192) amended paragraph 4 of section 10 of the 

Pay Readjustme nt Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 364), as amended, by adding the following 
proviso: 
“Provided further, That in addition to such enlistment allowance, any person 
enlisting for an unspecified period of time shall be paid the sum of $50 upon the 
completion of each year of service of such reenlistment, and any person who 
resigns or is discharged from such enlistment for an unspecified period of time 
shall not thereafter be entitled to any additional enlistment or reenlistment 
allowance based on any period served in such enlistment for an unspecified period 
of time.”’ 

The said Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, with certain exceptions 
not here material, was repealed by section 531 (b) (34) of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, Public Law 351, approved October 12, 1949 (63 Stat. 838, 839), 
and on October 18, 1949, the date Sergeant Peterson comple ted | vear of service 
under his reenlistment of October 19, 1948, the only provisions of law relating to 
the payment of reenlistment allowance (or reenlistment bonus) were those con- 
tained in section 207 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 811), which 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 207. (a) Members of the uniformed services who enlist under the con- 
ditions set forth in subsection (b) of this seetion within three months from the date 
of their discharge or separation, or within such lesser period of time as the Secre- 
tary concerned may determine from time to time, shall be paid a lump-sum 
reenlistment bonus of $40, $90, $160, $250, or $360 upon enlistment for a period 
of two, three, four, five, or six years, respectively; and, upon enlistment for an 
unspecified period of tirae amounting to more than six vears a lump-sum reenlist- 
ment bonus of $360 shall be paid, and, upon the completion of six vears’ enlisted 
service in such enlistment, for each vear thereafter a lump-sum payment of $60 
shall be made, subject to the limitation that the total amount paid shall not 
exceed $1,440. No reenlistment bonus shall be paid for more than four enlist- 
ments entered into after the effeetive date of this seetion: Provided, That the 
bonus to be paid in the case of a person reenlisting for a period which would 
extend the length of his active Federal service bevond thirty years shall be com- 
puted as if said reenlistment were for the minimum number of vears necessary 
to pe rmit such person to complete thirty vears’ active Federal service. 

b) For the purpose of payment of the reenlistment bonus authorized by 
subsection (a) of this section, enlistment in one of the Regular services following 
1) compulsory or voluntary active duty in such service, or (2) extended active 
duty of one vear or more in a Reserve component of such service, shall be con- 
sidered a reenlistment 
¢) Enlisted persons of the uniformed services, who, prior to expiration of the 
period for which they have reenlisted, extend their reenlistment to any one of the 
longer enlistment periods mentioned in subseetion (a) of this seetion, shall be paid 
the sum of $20 for each year of such extension subject to the limitations contained 
in subseetion (a) of this seetion. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a) of this section, a member 
of the uniformed services who reenlists within three months after being discharged 
from the enlistment entered into prior to the date of enactment of this Act, or 
who reenlists within three months after being relieved from active service as a 
commissioned officer or warrant officer under appointment made prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act if sueh commissioned or warrant service immediately 
followed enlisted service, shall be entitled to receive either (1) enlistment allow- 
ances in the amount and under the provisions of law in effect immediately prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act, or (2) reenlistment bonus in the amount 
and under the provisions of this seetion, whichever is the greater amount: Pro- 
ided, That the enlistment allowance payable under (1) hereunder shall in no 
event exeeed $300 

e) The Secretary concerned shall prescribe regulations for the administration 
of this section in his Department.”’ 

Such current provisions of law refer only to reenlistments entered into on and 
after October 1, 1949, the effective date of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
and, hence, they contain no authority for payment of a reenlistment allowance 
to Sergeant Peterson incident to his reenlistment on October 19, 1948, which, of 
course, Was prior to such effective date. And since, as noted, the provisions of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 which would have entitled him to a reenlist- 
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ment allowance of $50 incident to his completion of 1 year’s service on October 18, 
1949, were repealed prior to that date, no right to a reenlistment allowance could 
arise thereunder. 

While it may be that the omission from the 1949 act of some provision for the 
payment of a reenlistment allowance or reenlistment bonus in cases such as this 
was inadvertent, such an omission may not be cured by interpretation but must 
be left to correction by the Congress (23 Comp. Gen. 52, 55). 

In view of the foregoing, payment on the voucher, which is retained in this Office, 
is not authorized. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank L. YATES 
Assistant Comptroller General of the United States 

Mr. Kitpay. But it is true that these men enlisted, expecting to 
receive this and the Department was under the opinion that they were 
entitled to it, 

Colonel Mutu. Those who enlisted prior: to October 1 were in 
anticipation of the $50 vearly increment. The reenlistment bonus of 
$360, as it is in the Career Compensation Act, was not provided for 
at that time, although they could have a reasonable assumption that 
any benefits accruing to others would naturally accrue to them if they 
were aware of it 

Mr. Kinpay. Those persons enlisting prior to the Comptroller 
General’s decision, enlisted in anticipation of the reenlistment bonus 
and the Department, itself, was of the opinion that they were entitled 
to the reenlistment bonus? 

Colonel Murn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that we are in the position of having men enlisted 
for an indefinite period of time who expected to receive a bonus and 
have been unable to receive it. 

Colonel Murua. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. As chairman of the subcommittee which wrote the 
Career Compensation Act, Public Law 351, it was certainly not tle 
intention of the subcommittee, which handled it in great detail, that 
these men would not receive it. As a matter of fact, our intention was 
exactly the opposite. 

The whole idea of the reenlistment bonus is to promote and secure 
reenlistments, not to discourage them, and to promote them for a 
longer period of time, and, of course, the indefinite period is the longest 
pe riod. 

The decision of the Comptroller General is directly contrary to our 
purpose and our intent and contrary to the purpose and intent of all 
of the provisions for a reenlistment bonus. 

In that law, of course, we change the previously existing system 
under which a man was paid a reenlistment bonus based upon the 
years he had already served and made it on the basis of the years for 
which he contracted to serve. The only purpose of that was to pro- 
mote the longer period of enlistment, so the Comptroller General’s 
decision is exactly contrary to and violated the intentions we had. 

Mr. BLaNpForp. May I savy in defense of the Comptroller General 
that while his decision was contrary to what we had intended, by en- 
acting a new system of paving reenlistment bonuses, but nevertheless 
it was eminently sound from a legal viewpoint. We repealed out- 
right the 1942 provision which had heretofore granted the authority 
for paying a reenlistment bonus. Then ” established a new system 
for paving for enlistments after October 1, 1949. 
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We felt that those people would all be covered by the new plan and 
we had not taken into consideration the people who were already 
enlisted. 

Mr. Kitpay. What I am saying is not intended to imply that the 
Comptroller General’s decision is not correct under the language which 
we used, but that our purpose in using the language which we did 
use is exactly the opposite and perhaps we overlooked it. We had 
an awful big bill and it was the first revision since 1908 and at the 
time we knew there would be ove rsights and this is evidently an over- 
sight on our part at that time. 

The initial cost that you mentioned there covers those persons who 
are already in the service for an indefinite period of time and have not 
been able to receive the bonus? 

Colonel Mutu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that that is the group which enlisted in anticipa- 
tion of this bonus, the Department expecting to pay it, so that in good 
faith all the way around they are entitled to receive it and must receive 
it if we are to carry out good faith in connection with the enlistments? 

Colonel Mutu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForpb. I was going to go into that cost because | think 
that perhaps the cost that appears in the report for the Department 
may be a little misleading. I don’t think it is auite as much as was 
indicated for this reason: 

| assume that the initial cost and then the recurring cost is based 
upon the theory that these people who enlisted for indefinite periods 
prior to October 1, 1949, would continue in the service and there would 
be no authority under present law to pay them, but if we enact this 
law, that there will now be authority to pay those people. You indi- 
cated a recurring cost of $570,000 for Army personnel and $752,000, 
or rather, $601,000, for Air Force personnel. Actually that cost, 
the recurring cost, would largely be absorbed by people who had 
enlisted for an unspecified period of time terminating their enlistment 
sometime in the near future who would then have come under the 
present law for paying reenlistment bonuses, so that actually the 
recurring cost is not nearly as great. It will be taken care of by 
direct appropriations in the future for reenlistment bonuses; isn’t 
that correct? 

Colonel Muru. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Any questions? 

Mr. BLanprorp. I wouldslike to ask one other question of Colonel 
Muth that bothered this committee to some extent and that is why 
didn’t the Department handle this matter administratively after the 
Comptroller General’s decision was rendered? 

In other words, why didn’t they permit these people to be discharged 
and immediately reenlisted which would entitle them to reenlistment 
bonus under the new law. 

Colonel Murn. There are several reasons, and were at that time, 
for that. 

There is always that reason that it doesn’t seem well to act admin- 
tratively unless the law clearly gives you that authority. That 
would be a reason in principle and that is why the doubt arose and a 
decision was sought from other authority. 

Another reason is that certain of these people, under the savings 
provisions of the Career Compensation Act, would be drawing family 
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allowance or more pay than they would get if they were discharged 
and merely got the extra $50 or $60, or $360 even that they would 
be entitled to under a reenlistment bonus and that would take them 
off pay to perhaps their future detriment. 

Another reason was purely logical. Having a man contracted for 
life, as it were, subject to the will of the Department, you might say, 
it didn’t seem logical, even administratively, to discharge such a man 
and thereby give him an opportunity of getting out. 

It also seemed to the Department, both before and after the Comp- 
troller’s decision and particularly after, that there would have been 
no way, even had administrative action been taken, and this category 
of person discharged after October 1, 1949, ever to get them the $50 
that they had been entitled to under the old law for the year of 1949, 
or their anniversary date in that year. 

Mr. Kiipay. Even though it had been done administratively, it 
would cost exactly the same. 

Colonel Mutu. There is no doubt about that, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. I don’t think we will go on record as discouraging 
you in asking for legislation rather than proceeding administratively. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Bureau of the Budget in their report sug- 

gested an amendment which would permit the services to recover 
reenlistment bonuses that have been paid to men who are discharged 
for reasons of their honor, perhaps court-martialed, or for some other 
reason; and they have suggested that we amend the bill to that 
extent. The language suggested by the Department to carry out 
that suggestion recommended by the Bureau of the Budget would 
read, as follows: 
And provided further, That after the enactment of this amendment, and under 
such regulations as may be approved by the Secretary of Defense, any person to 
whom a reenlistment bonus is paid as herein provided, and who voluntarily or 
as the result of his own misconduct (or by reason of physical disability not com- 
pensable under title IV of this act), does not complete the term of enlistment for 
which the bonus was paid, shall be liable to refund such part of such bonus as the 
unexpired part of such enlistment bears to the total enlistment period for which 
such bonus was paid, less any amount paid in Federal or State income taxes on 
such refundable part. 

Mr. Kripay. When I first read that amendment, it seemed to me 
to be entirely reasonable. I am just wondering now as to the person 
who is separated for physical disability which is not compensatory. 
I don’t know just what category of physical disability that would be. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That would be the man who received the dis- 
ability, not as the approximate result of the performance of active 
duty, who does not have 8 years of satisfactory service, when the 
emergency that we are now in expires. 

Mr. Kinpay. I would agree that a separation because of his own 
misconduct might be proper. 

In other words, if he is being dismissed from the service because 
of his own misconduct, the situation might arise under which you 
would want to charge this off against anything he had coming, but 
the man who is going out without compensation and is in a very 
critical period of life, where he has to readjust himself in leaving his 
profession and not getting compensation is faced with the additional 
burden of refunding this money at the time that he is the least able 
to do it. 
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I don’t know. It could be that some of them would be possibly 
entitled to compensation from the Veterans’ Administration, and 
there are payments there to be checked until such time as this refund 
is made. 

In other words, being indebted to the Government, any funds he 
had coming from the Goverament under any provisions of law could 
be withheld until such time as he had paid his indebtedness to the 
Government. 

Isn’t that correct, Colonel? 

Colonel Muru. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, as a practical matter, I don’t know that you are 
golig to get much back. I don’t believe that that has been the experi- 
ence of the Government that it has gotten much back from anybody, 
unless it be by withholding something that is otherwise payable. 

Mr. BLaANpForp. It would discourage a man from taking $360 for 
an indefinite reenlistment and then gorag over the hill. At least, 
there will be specific authority to recover the amount. 

Mr. Kitpay. How would he be separated, court martial? 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Either by BCD or if he goes over the hill and 
thea the statute of limitations runs and they later find that he has not 
changed his name and is not subject to court martial they would 
administratively discharge him as undesirable by reason of desertion. 

Mr. Kitpay. If a man were separated only by reason of his own 
misconduct we would provide for all cases in which he brought it 
about, wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Buanprorpb. Yes. This doesn’t say discharge. 

Any person who voluntarily or as a result of his owa misconduct 
leaving out the physical disability—-does not complete the terms of 
enlistment for which the bonus was paid, that covers whether it was 
an administrative discharge or court martial. 

Mr. Kiupay. If he had purchased discharge he would be permitted 
to be discharged with the amount refunded. 

Colonel Murua. That would come wider voluntary. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes; if he goes out voluntarily as a result of his own 
misconduct he should refund the money. If he goes out on physical 
disability, I don’t believe he should. 

Did you have anything further? 

Colonel Mutu. No, sir. 

Mr. BLaNnprorpb. In view of the amendment which has been offered, 
which requires some rather extensive changes to the bill, may I suggest 
that the committee authorize the introduction of a new bill oa the 
subject? 

Mr. Kiipay. If there is no objection, that is what we will do, pre- 
pare a new bill and we will change the title to a specific ameadment of 
this section of the Career Compensation Act. It will be strictly a 
bill to amend this section of Career Compensation. 

(The new bill, H. R. 5404, is as follows:) 


[H. R. 5405, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 207 (a) of Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Conaress assembled, That section 207 (a) of Public Law 351, Eighty -first 
Congress, be amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 207. (a) Members of the uniformed services who enlist under the con- 
ditions set forth in subsection (b) of this seetion within three months from the 
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date of their discharge or separation, or within such lesser period of time as the 
Secretary concerned may determine from time to time, shail be paid a lump-sum 
reenlistment bonus of $40, $90, $160, $250, or $360 upon enlistment for a pericd 
of two, three, four, five, or six years, respectively; and, upon enlistment for rn 
unspecified period of time amounting to more than six years a lump sum reenlists 
ment bonus of $360 shall be paid, and, upon the completion of six years’ enlisted 
service in such enlistment, for each year thereafter a lump-sum payment of $60 
shall be made in advance, subject to the limitation that the total amount paid 
shall not exceed $1,440: Provided, That persons in an enlistment for an unspecified 
period of time, entered into prior to October 1, 1949, shall be paid $110 upon the 
first anniversary date of such enlistment subsequent to September 30, 1949, and 
$60 upon each anniversary date thereafter, subject to the limitations that the 
total amount paid after October 1, 1949, shall not exceed $1,440: Provided further, 
That no payment shall be made for any period subsequent to the completion of 
thirty years’ service. No reenlistment bonus shall be paid for more than four 
enlistments entered into after the effective date of this section: Provided further, 
That the bonus to be paid in the case of a person reenlisting for a period which 
would extend the length of his active Federal service beyond thirty years shall be 
computed as if said reenlistment were for the minimum number of years necessary 
to permit such persons to complete thirty years’ active Federal service: And pro- 
vided further, That after the enactment of this amendment and under such regula= 
tions as may be approved by the Secretary of Defense, any person to whom a re- 
enlistment bonus is paid as herein provided, and who voluntarily or as the result 
of his own misconduct, does not complete the term of enlistment for which the 
bonus was paid, shall be liable to refund such part of such bonus as the unexpired 
part of such enlistment bears to the total enlistment period for which such bonus 
was paid, less any amount paid in Federal or State income taxes on such refunds 
able part.” 


Mr. Kiupay. Is there any objection by the full committee? 
(No response.) 

Mr. Kitpay. That will be done. 

Thank you, gentlemen, 
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[No. 48] 
FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5425 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, Se pte mber 25, 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (acting 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Broo. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen? of the committee, as you know, our chairman, Mr 
Vinsony is out of town. Before he left he drew up an agenda and 
aske#4ne to serve this morning as acting chairman and to take up 
daa Submit to the committee the agenda which he approved 

Tt is a rather lengthy agenda. I will be very fair with the com- 
mittee, and I will be very happy if we can complete it in Il day. I ex- 
press grave misgivings, however, along that line. But, in the order 
im Which the matters were presented to me, I am calling up first 
WR. 5425. 
cMr. Brooxs. H. R. 5425 is a bill to authorize certain construction 
at Air Force installations throughout the United States. 

We have y's morning at least two witnesses who are here to speak 
briefly in ref#Prence to this measure. We also have our counsel, Mr 
Smart, who is familiar with the bill. The first witness we have this 
morning is the Secretary of the Air Force. Mr. Secretary, we are 
glad to have you this morning. If you care to, | would like to call you 
as the first witness in reference to this particular bul. The committee 
will be glad to have vour statement and the reasons for the measure 

Secretary Finterrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mv colleague, Mr. Short, suggests that you feel per- 
fectly free, after you finish your statement and answering the few 
questions that may be asked you, to leave, if vou desire. 

Secretary Finterrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | appear in support 
of H. R. 5425, introduced by Mr. Vinson on September 20, 1951 
Very briefly, this bill authorizes the establishment of three Air Force 
installations; namely, MeGuire Air Force Base at Wrightstown, N. J.; 
Sioux City Airport at Sioux City, Iowa; and certain extensions at 
Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif. 

The chairman will remember that the public-works bill for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Foree was approved by the Congress some days 
ago and is awaiting action by the President. 

This represents a change in the public-works bill. In the original 
public-works bill which was approved by this committee and by the 
House we had authorization legislation for three other bases in lieu 
of the three bases for which we are now requesting authorization. For 
example, in lieu of McGuire Air Force Base the committee and the 
House authorized the building of facilities at Friendship for the pur- 
pose of an aerial embarkation center to points overseas. 
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The committee, instead of Sioux City Airport for which we are now 
asking authorization, approved construction at Offutt Air Force Base. 
The purpose of this, Mr. Chairman, was for an interceptor squadron 
of k—S86’s. 

The committee and the House approved construction at Hammer 
Field in California instead of Travis Air Force Base extensions which 
we are now asking authority for. The purpose of both Hammer and 
now of Travis was to accommodate a heavy B—36 reconnaissance wing. 
In short, what we are doing, Mr. Chairman, is asking for substitutions. 
There have been certain happenings which have made us decide that 
the three bases which the House has approve d are not the right bases 
and we are asking for three other bases to take their place. 

Ir. SHorr. But, let’s make it clear, Mr. Secretary, the House did 
not change its mind. The Air Force did. 

Secretary Finterrer. In all three instances, Mr. Short, the Air 
Force changed its mind. 

Mr. Snorr. It is all right. So, this $71,519,000 isn’t really an in- 
crease, but more or less of a substitution? , 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. Mr. Short, in fact, if the authoriza- 
tions go as requested by the Air Foree, there will be a net reduction in 
authorization of $617,000. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, that is very fine. Iam glad you bring that point 
out clearly. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask the Secretary 

Mr. Brooks. However, Mr. Secretary, this is just simply changing 
the units which you intended to put at some other basis. Now, let’s 
take them up individually. Why are you suggesting the change from 
Friendship to McGuire? 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, sir, the original request as approved by 
the House was for sy at Friendship. The purpose, as I 
have said, Mr. Chairman, was for an aerial port of embarkation. 

Now, when the matter was under consideration before by this com- 
mittee, we were cautioned by the committee to look carefully into the 
question of whether we could obtain a long-term lease agreement for 
the use of the facilities at Friendship. 

Let me recall to the committee that Friendship Airport was devel- 
oped as an international civil airport at an expenditure of approxi- 
mately 15 million dollars by the city of Baltimore, and in addition 
approximately $2,300,000 was contributed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was not, however, Mr. Chairman, a former military 
installation, and there are no so-called recapture rights with respect 
to Friendship. 

Now, the committee—I mean this committee—when we were 
before it with respect to Friendship, also expressed its desire that the 
Air Force determine whether the plans for ¢ ivilian occupancy at 
Friendship would interfere with Air Force oper ations. 

Now, we investigated these matters, Mr. Chairman, and we found 
the Baltimore officials agreeable to a lease of approximately 35 years. 
During the discussion, however, it became evident that the Baltimore 
officials intended that any agreement with the Air Force on use of 
Friendship as an aerial port of embarkation should be on such basis 
as not to interfere with the essentially civilian nature of the operation 

Friendship. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 
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Secretary FInLterrer. Now, in view of the extensive and varied 
functions of the port of aerial embarkation which we have to set up, 
it became apparent that our proposed use of Friendship was incon- 
sistent with the purposes for which the authorities in Baltimore 
Wi psigt Hache catnidien sage 

In short, it seemed to us that it was no longer an operation which 
was feasible. And a cast abbas Waals for other places to go. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the next one there, Mr. Secretary, Sioux 
City? 

Mr. Ersron. Let’s continue the discussion about Friendship. | 
don’t think the Secretary had plier his answer about Friendship. 

Secretary tig ag I have one or two remarks about Friendship. 
I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Brooks. We have such a heavy calendar, and I didn’t mean 
to rush the Secretary. Certainly the committee wants all the infor- 


mation which he has available 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, I will do this very quickly, Mr. Chair- 
man. We went to McGuire. and here is the situation at McGuire: 
MeGuire is in New Jersey, where we have a fighter-interceptor wing 


and a processing center at the pres sent time. And this, Mr. Chairman, 


ai 
; 


is one of the permanent bases of the Air Force, at MeGuire 

Now, we found that we could, by certain expenditures, make 
MeGuire available for the purpose for which we had intended Friend- 
ship. And the question as to whether it costs more or less comes 
down to the question as to whether the construction which we put 
up at McGuire for our purpos es of an aerial embarkation center are 


permanent or temporary. That is the issue. And 1] want to expose 
if very openly before the committee. If we put in the permanent, 
25-vear-life kind of construction, it is going to cost us $7,494,000 
more than we would have paid at Friendship. On the other hand, 
if we put in temporary-life, it will cost less by $1,616,000. Here is 
a question of policy for the Air Force which we submit to you gentle- 
men now. [am not going to go into the details as to why we recor:- 
mend to you, Mr. Chairman, the permanent-life. That ean be taken 


up later. But suffice it to Say that we do recommend the perd aneit- 


life at MeGuire. 

I again come back to Mr. Short’s question and state that the net 
result of the three will, however, be a saving, even though this one 
goes up. 

Now, sir, if T may 

Brooks. Now, Mer. Secretary, one of the subcommittees of this 
committee found McGuire was a little small a little while back. As | 
understand, you are going to ‘add to the acreage there by making a 
transfer of some acreage from the Army. How much is that? 

General TimBerLake. 460 acres. 

Mr. Brooks. 460 additional acres would be added to McGuire? 

General TimperLake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, may | ask a question about Friend- 
ship?) Mr. Secretary, vou will recall that when we considered Friend- 
ship before we later considered an appropriation for a research and 
development headquarters and it was decided to locate that at Friend- 
ship instead of on a separate site. Now, if you transfer from Friend- 
ship to McGuire, is the headquarters of the Research and Develop- 
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ment group also to move to McGuire, or are you going to come in and 
ask for an appropriation separate and apart for that deve lopme nt? 

Secretary Finterrer. The Research and Development Center is 
near Friendship, but not a part of the Friendship installation. And 
we are not moving that to McGuire. And we are not going to ask for 
any more authorization for the Research and Development Center. 

Mr. SHorr. | think the big thing is that the commercial activity at 
Friendship would seriously interfere. 

Secretary Fincverrer. That is it, exactly 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. And it is temporary, whereas McGuire is per- 
manent. I think it .: a good thing. 

Secretary Finterrer. Those are the two questions, Mr. Short. 

Now, 1f [ may move ri rapidly on 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; the next one. 

Secretary Finuerrer. To the Sioux City-Offutt situation. What 
happened there, Mr. Chairman, is this: Offutt is for the purpose of 
an F-S6 interceptor squadron; and we ran into two difficulties there 
which we had not foreseen. One was the difficulty and expense of 
the construction of the runway, and the second is what is referred to 
as radar echoes. In short, the configuration of the land proved, when 
we got right down to doing the job, not to be proper for the purpose. 
So, we are proposing not to go into the additional expense which would 
be hecessary and instead to move to Sioux C ity. 

We will be able thereby to make a saving of $4,609,000. The opera- 
tional facilities at Sioux City will be adequate. There is no principle 
involved in this, Mr. Chairman. It is simply a question of finding 
out. It didn’t work well where we had originally planned it. We 
think we can do it cheaper and about as well at another place. | 

Now, the third one, Mr. Chairman, is the shift from Hammer to | 
Travis. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question of the Secre- 
tary ? t 

Mr. Brooks. Sure, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t this the situation there, Mr. Secretary? You 
first decided to place this at Hammer Field, near Fresno, Calif., and 








then the city council of Fresno passed a resolution to cancel it. So, 
vou determined to place the unit at Travis. Isn’t that the sum and 
substance of it all? 


Secretary FiInterrer. That is the sum and substance. IT can add 
nothing to what Mr. Johnson said, except to point out this: the Air 
Force has been told by a formal resolution of the City Commission 

f Fresno that they don’t want us there. Now, I want to attempt to 
justify to you gentlemen the Air Force policy of heeding any such 
resolution. In the first place, the Air Force does not want to go 
places where it isn’t wanted. We are trying to make this expansion 
without inconveniencing or with a minimum of inconvenience. But 
there is a second practical factor which is solely an Air Force considera- 
tion, and that is that we have to have dealings with the local authori- 
ties on all sorts of matters such as housing and the like. And, from 
the operating point of view, it is very important for us to have the 
most pleasant relations possible with the local authorities. We there- 
fore, as you say, decided to go to Travis, where we already have an 
installation and to move up this one squadron, or this one wing of 


, 


heavy reconnaissance B-36’s to Travis Field. 
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Now, there will be a certain amount of overcrowding at Travis. It 
is not as good from the point of view of flexibility of operations as 
Hammer would have been. Qn the other hand, we do feel that it 
will be adequate. And we are willing to accept Travis Field from the 
operational point of view. Incidentally, there will be a saving of 
$3,502,000. 

That, Mr. Chairman, summarizes the three conditions. 

Mr. Saorr. Mr. Chairman, I move a favorable report. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. SHorr. Go ahead. I will withhold that. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a question, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, you did say it is the policy of the Air 
Force not to go into areas where the local people are insistent that 
they do not want you to locate a field at that particular spot; is that 
right? 

Secretary Finvterrer. It is not a fixed policy, Mr. Gavin. I could 
conceive of circumstances where operational needs would be such that 
we would have to do it, but we don’t want to do it. 

Mr. Gavin. In that event, in the event there would be particularly 
vigorous objection, vou would carefully consider before determining 
on that location if the local people were objectionable to placing an 
airport in that area? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir; that is our policy. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the rule? Everything being reasonably 
equal, if there is an objection in one locality the Air Force then is 
willing to move to another? 

Secretary FInLerrerR. Yes, sir; it is a balancing of considerations. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Kirtpay. Mr. Chairman, I think we have a question here that 
we are going to have to face sometime. We might as well face it 
with this bill, the modus vivendi between the Department and the 
committee. The Department came to the committee with a long 
list of installations, and the committee pretty fairly went along with 
the Department. On the local-opposition thing, we went with the 
Department over opposition up in New Hamsphire. We sustained 
the Department’s position in reporting the bill and on the floor, and 
then through conference. Now, I don’t believe this bill has been 
signed vet. 

Secretary Finterrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. And before the bill is even signed the Department 
comes in and asks for three changes, after the committee is in the 
position of accepting the recommendations apparently based upon 
long consideration and evaluation in the Department. 

Now, the question arises in my mind, if in the list you brought us 
there were three desirable or necessary changes, that there might be 
others or that perhaps we were in error before in following the recom- 
mendation of the Department. We have the situation in North 
Carolina where we have thus far sustained the Department, even 
though there was opposition in the Senate. And we sustained the 
Department in Missouri against opposition on the floor. Incidentally, 
that involved specifically one of these bases. Now, how many more 
requests for changes are you going to have, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Mr. Kilday, the criticism vou have just 
made is one which I am very glad you have made because the last 
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thing in the world that I want to do is to come up here and then change 
our mind after we come up. And as to that, [ would make, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, two comments. In the first place this was a very big 
operation. In my opinion the air staff, under General Timberlake, 
has really done a very good job, sir. 1 think they have come up with 
a minimum of doubtful points. 

sut secondly, I don’t think we are particularly vulnerable about 
these three, for the reason that events happened after we presented our 
program to this committee which have caused us to change our mind. 
Kor example, in the case of Hammer, at the time we came up here 


there was no official opposition from the city. There was some 
talk, but the resolution in question was not—I think IT am correct in 
saving—forwarded to us or even adopted before we made our first 


presentation. In other words, the event which made us change our 
mind happened after we made the presentation. 

Mir. ANpgerson. Well, Mr. Chairman-—-Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

\Ir. Brooks. Mr. Kilday? 

Mir. Kinpay. IT yield. 

Mir. Anprrson,. Isn’t it true, Mr. Secretary, that perhaps there, 
there was lack of adequate information given to the city of Fresno 
prior to the request for the authorization from this committee? As 
| understand it, having discussed the matter with the representative 
of that particular congressional district, who of course has been caught 
in the bind on this thing, the city was not aware of the fact that this 
was going to be a heavy bombardment reconnaissance squadron, 
that these tremendous planes were going to fly over their 18 or 19 
million dollar junior college, practically disrupting the educational 
institution itself. They weren't aware of these facts prior to your 
request before this committee for the authorization. 

Now. had the City oflicers been properly advised prior Lo your 
appearance before the committee, perhaps that protest would have 
been made in time for you to have made the change to Travis from 
Hammer before you made the request here. 

Secretary FINLerrer. Sir, that may be true. I just don’t happen 
to know as to the particular dates of the interchange of information. 
If what vou say, sir, is true, then we were at fault, is all I can say, 

Mr. Anprerson. I don’t know that it is true, but I say that may be 
a possibility. 

Secretary Finterrer. It may be. I wonder after I am through 
possibly you might direct those questions to the general who was 


actively 


Mr. Anprerson. If the general can answer, I would be glad to hear 


from him now. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s finish with the Secretary. 

General TimpertaAke. Mr. Anderson 

Mr. Brooks. Wait just a minute, General. If it is all right, 1 
think it would be proper if we finish with the Secretary before we take 
up other witnesses. 

Mr. Anprrson. The Secretary suggested he answered the question. 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead, General. 

General TimBpertake, It is my understanding they were completely 
informed and there was a change of heart in the city, sir, between 


several groups. 
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Mr. Suorr. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. Kinpay. I vield. 

Mr. Suorr. The gentleman from Texas has brought up a very 
pertinent, a very important point, which emphasizes the fact that 
we should exercise great care in the selection of these sites. But it 
is most refreshing to me that the Air Force can change its mind 
well as the citizens of Fresno. When you start to build a house, 
you will make a lot of changes. Even Members of Congress change 
their minds at times. So I think—so did our constituents 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t answered fully 
Mr. Kilday’s question. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go right ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary eign rer. On the change of the interceptor base from 
Offut to Sioux City, [ am informed, and the general can go into more 


detail, that it was  ntonesennl happenings in construction. It was 
not reasonable for us to anticipate that we would have run into this 
echo problet a When the shea 3. abs started. Maybe we should have 
anticipated the difficulties in the construction of the airport. All I 
can say is if that is true ‘thei n we made a mistake. 

Now I don’t suite The general can elaborate. 

NOW, in the case of Friendship, sir, it is quite clear that the diffi- 


culties were foreseen be cause When we discussed the matter before the 
committee we pointed out that we did not have the necessary arrange- 
ments as vet with the Baltimore authorities and the committee was 
very specific in some suggestions that we should follow in conducting 
those negotiations. There I do not think that we can be charged 
with lac ‘k of foresight. 

Mr. Eisron. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Texas vield? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, the only thing I am 7a rested in is I 
want to know for the future whether we are to sit here for a matter 
of weeks and become convinced by the Air Force and then go all out 
for the Air Force and then find the Air Foree running out on us 
Frankly, I don’t like it 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, in fairness, though, aren’t these bases 
changes in the general area where the original base was to be placed? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, they are all. 

Mr. Brooks. So they are changes merely in the immediate loca- 
tion and not in the general area? 

Secretary Finuerrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no ¢ aren in the need, and so forth? 

Secretary Finterrer. No, si 

Mr. Brooks. The Slomeaiag of the location has been changed 
somewhat? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. But that is all, isn’t it? 

Secretary Finterrer. That is all. 

Mr. Exvsron. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Secretary, | am wondermg why there isn’t some 
provision in this bill canceling out the previous authorizations? These 
are simply new authorizations, without the cance ting out of the authori- 
zations that were contained in the bill that we recently passed. 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, sir—TI beg your pardon. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to point out, that bill is pending of course 
the President’s signature. At the moment we have no public law to 
amend. It is anticipated it will be covered in the report on this bill, 
that the respective authorizations for Friendship, Offut, and Hammer 
Field will not be funded. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, if the President signs the bill, the President’s act 
will make that law. 

Mr. Smart. Then Friendship, Hammer, and a part of Offutt would 
be excess authorizations, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exvston. They will be excess authorizations, but they are still 
authorizations. They don’t have to, but they could because the au- 
thority is there. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Is it not your intention to write a limitation in this 
bill? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir; it will be covered in the report as to the con- 
gressional intent that they not be funded and I am confident the Secre- 
tary at this time would assure you that they would not be funded. 

Secretary Finuterrer. I am willing to state for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, that in the event these new authorizations are granted the 
Air Force will make no application for funds for the authorizations 
which they supersede. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, but suppose this occurs. Suppose somebody 
over in Baltimore stirs up a lot of people and comes over there and tries 
to convince the Appropriations Committee that they ought to place 
the airport there. The authorization for Friendship will be outstand- 
ing and the one from New Jersey, just like Mr. Elston pointed out. It 
seems to me we have to have something that cuts off the authorization 
to make it absolutely certain to you people that you are going to get 
the money for the right airport. 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, sir, that might run into some difficulty. 
I defer to you gentlemen on the parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the bill can be amended even after it is on the 
floor there. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, that will be all right. 

Mr. Brooks. So when it is on the floor we can add that as a commit- 
tee amendment. I think that the point is well taken. 

Mr. Kinpay. Doesn’t it actually point up the fact that considera- 
tion of the items at this time is premature? 

Mr. Snort. No, I don’t think so. I think it is most timely. You 
better pass it before the President signs the bill. 

Mr. Kiupay. Now, we are in a most peculiar position. After we 
have gone through on these items, even before the bill is signed, we 
are going to change our minds. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the Air Force is to be commended when they 
find they are wrong to come in and candidly tell the committee they 
are wrong. 

Mr. Suorr. Most refreshing. 

Mr. Brooks. Not often do the departments come down here and 
confess they have made a mistake and when they do it I think the 
committee ought to encourage it. 

Mr. Kiupay. In the future how are we going to know whether the 
same mistake has been committed when we oppose amendments which 
are offered? 
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Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Kilday, may I make this comment? 
If at any time I find that we have asked the Congress for an authoriza- 
tion or an appropriation and after having done it I find that we have 
made a mistake, it certainly is my responsibility to come up and say 
so, 1b seems to me. 

Mr. Kinpay. I grant vou, Mr. Secretary, that we would certainly 
demand that of you. And I know we won’t have to, that the discharge 
of your duty would bring you here immediately to do that. But I 
do now have a very serious question in my mind as to the preliminary 
work done on these bases. For instance, has there been any prelim- 
inary investigation made as to the others, as to radio interference 
and matters of that kind? 

Secretary Finterrer. [ would like to comment on that, Mr. 
Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just before you do so, you can include this: You 
mentioned here the objections of the people in the neighborhood of 
the one in California. Now take the reverse of that: The desires of 
the people to have one located here instead of there. That is all in- 
volved. Just how are we to be assured in the future, if we accept those 
recommendations, that we find that they are based upon adequate 
staff work and firm commitments that the Department has determined 
that this is where it should be and this is the best interest of the service 
and best interest of the people that it be done? 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, Mr. Kilday, I think that the only 
reply I can give you there is a general one and that is, [ am familiar 
with the procedures whereby the Air Staff received the request from 
the field for bases and sifted them. Iam familiar with the procedures 
whereby they were checked by the Staff itself under General Timber- 
lake and then by the Under Secretary and I also sat in—although this 
is the primary responsibility of the Under Secretary—some of the 
discussions that went on with the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and later with the Bureau of the Budget and through the various hear- 
ings before four committees. While I would be the last to claim that 
the work has been perfect, I do want to say that I think that the 
preparation of this request for bases is as careful a major job as I have 
seen in the Air Force and I have so expressed myself to the Chief of 
Staff. 1 don’t sav it is perfect, but it is a vast task and I can assure 
vou it has received quite good treatment. And I would be very glad, 
if the chairman desires, or Mr. Kilday desires, to have the general 
explain in detail the elaborate steps that were taken in order 

Mr. Brooks. We will get to the general in just a moment, Mr. 
Secretarv. The Chair wants to recognize Mr. Sasscer now. One of 
these bases is in his district. I think he is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Secretary, I understand that both the airport 
authority in Baltimore and the city officials and the Air Force have, 
after some study, both come to the conclusion that the use demanded 
by each wouldn’t mix at Friendship and they are willing to abandon 
their negotiations for the MATS coming in and the Air Force feels 
they shouldn’t, primarily because the two don’t mix together. 

But pursuing, a bit, the line of thought that Mr. Kilday was 
developing—if ample preliminary study was made before they came 
up to the committee, couldn’t we avoid a situation such as arose at 
the MATS where you come up with a misunderstanding? The reason 
I say that: I will just read a four-line paragraph from the letter 
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from the chairman of the airport board in the city of Baltimore to 
the mayor, in which he says: 

The citv of Baltimore was not even consulted about the establishment of the 
MATS terminal before the appropriation of the $43 million requested by Congress 
for that purpose. 

This letter is dated on the 17th. 

We have not to this day been shown any plans or given any specification as to 
what the Air Force proposed to build at Friendship or the type of operations they 
contemplate 

All of that, apparently, could have been avoided if prior to coming 
up here and asking for the authorization there had been some contact 
made with the airport authority and the city of Baltimore and the 

hings that we are ironing out now could have apparently been deter- 
mined before the item was sent up here. Do you have any comment 
on that? 

Secretary Finterrer. J can only say, sir, I don’t know. I did not 

conduct the negotiations, but General Timberlake I think could 
probably give an answer to your question, if the chairman will allow. 

Mr. Sasscer. My question was simply, or the thought was simply, 
that now we are arriving at a conclusion acquiesced in by both sides 
that the two things don’t mix. Then I have here a letter in which 
they say that they were not even approached before the authorization 
was asked for. 

Mr. Brooks. We will have General Timberlake later and we will 
go into all those details there 

Mr. Wickersham? 

Mr. Wickrersuam. Mr. Secretary, did the attack by Mr. Gross 
of Lowa stating there were no installations in Lowa have any bearing on 
your decision to put an installation in Lowa? 

Secretary Finterrer. Absolutely none. 

Mr. WickrersHam. | have one more question. Mr. Secretary, in 
event that vou should consider additional installations or make any 
changes, | hope that you will consider giving attention to bases that 
are presently unactivated, similar to Frederick, Okla., and other bases 
throughout the country, which are worth several million dollars. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Mr. Wickersham, that is our policy in 
general. An example of it is the move to Travis. Our policy is 
to use existing bases where possible or where it is operationally not 
feasible to move to a base which we can recapture, or to move to a 
base held inactive by a sister service before we go to new bases. As 
the Congressman knows, we have activated only six new bases within 
the United States as a result of following that policy. 

Mr. Wickersuam. I think your policy is wise. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Axperson. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas, I might suggest in answer to his complaint 
that I suggested when this public works bill was on the floor that this 
committee will never know whether each of these items that are 
requested by the departments is justified until the committee is 
adequately staffed to check and double check over every item as it 
moves through this labyrinth that the Secretary has mentioned. As 
each of these items comes in from the field and comes into the Depart- 
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ment and moves through the Bureau of the Budget we should have a 
staff to check and double check on every one of them. In that way 
we will know. Otherwise, we will never know. 

Mr. Kitpay. I agree with the gentleman thoroughly. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGraFrrenriep. Mr. Chairman, in line with what my colleague 
from California has to say, I remember an incident here a few weeks 
ago when we had up for consideration the installation, some installation 
in the East, and the gentleman who was testifying before us stated 
that that was his third recommendation. As I recall he had first 
recommended Cleveland, Ohio, and then a place in Pennsylvania 
and then he changed his recommendation to Youngstown, Ohio. 
His reason for so doing was: He said thev were changing it because 
at the place in Pennsylvania they didn’t have anv way to intercept 
bombers from the South. I voted against it. I think T was the only 
Democrat who did vote against it because I couldn't figure how they 
needed to intercept bombers from the South when they don’t even 
give us any radar in the South. Mv mind was left in a state of con- 
fusion about the matter. That is just another instance of where three 
different recommendations were made and we finally passed on the 
last one that was made, but we really didn’t have any way of knowing 
whether it was correct or not. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions of the Secretary? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. 

Mr. Suorr. I move we give it favorable consideration. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Sasscer offers a letter for the record. If there is 
no objection, it will be included. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

SEPTEMBER 17, 1951. 
Hon. THoomas D’AtEesanpro, Jr., 
Mayor of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Mr. Mayor: The Secretary of the Air Force is reported in the press as 
having requested cancellation of the appropriation to establish a Military Air 
Transport base at Friendship International Airport because preliminary negotia 





tions with [Baltimore] airport authorities indicated unacceptable operation condi- 
tions might be imposed on the Air Force in the use of Friendship. 


rhe Seeretaryv has not seen fit to elaborate upon this statement In order that 
there be no misunderstanding about our position, clarification seems to be 


appropriate. 

Friendship was built by the city of Baltimore for civil aviation purposes at a 
total cost of approximately $15,099,099, of which $3,099,000 was Federal-aid 
funds. It is recognized as one of the best airports in the world. 

The city of Baltimore was not even consulted about the establishment of a 
MATS terminal before the appropriation of approximately $43,000,000 was 
requested of the Congress for that purpose. We have not to this day been shown 
any plans or been given any specification as to what the Air Foree proposed to 
build at Friendship or what type of operation they contemplated there. 

Only one conference has been held and that was hurriedly called on Saturday 
afternoon, July 14, 1951, at the request of the Air Foree. At that meeting we 
were told by Brigadier General Brownfield that the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee had criticized the Air Foree for not having diseussed the proposed plan 
with officials of Baltimore and had instructed them to do so immediately. Deputy 
for Installations IE. T. Diekinson, representing the Secretary of the Air Force 
at that conference, requested that the position of the representatives of the city 
of Baltimore be documented so that it could be laid before the House committee 
the following Monday. Consequently, the following statement was prepared at 
that meeting and sent as a telegram to Mr. Dickinson. 
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‘“‘Confirming our verbal agreement of today, I will endeavor to have consum- 
mated a mutually satisfactory agreement between city of Baltimore and { nited 
States of America covering use of Friendship International Airport by USAF on 
following basis. Lease approximately 525 acres of land at $1 per year renewable 
annually for 35 years plus an annual charge based upon proportionate use of 
existing facilities jointly shared. Such charge to cover interest, depreciation, 
maintenance, and operating cost of those facilities. On basis of current year’s 
budget as allocated in our accounting system and assuming 50 pereent use by 
USAF, cost to Government would have been approximately $209,099.” 

Mr. Dickinson was urged at that meeting and twice since by letter to start 
formal negotiations in an effort to work out a mutually satisfactory agreement. 
He twice, once by letter and again by telephone, assured me that would be done. 
It has not been done, nor have we ever been advised that the plan had been 
mar oi ned, 

The position of the Airport Board of Baltimore has been and still is that— 

1. MATS would be welcome if their operations did not interfere with the 
orderly conduct and progress of civil aviation at Friendship. 

2. MATS to pay their fair share of the depreciation, maintenance, and 
operation of jointly used existing facilities at Friendship. 

3. Present and future construction and operations be in keeping with 
existing standards and subject to approval by the Airport Board of Baltimore, 
and zoning officials of Anne Arundel County. 

It is not for us to say whether the expenditure of approximately $43,000,000 
fora MATS terminal is proper. That is the responsibility of the Congress. But 
when the Federal Government proposes spending such a vast sum on additions 
to an airport built by the city of Baltimore at only a fraction of that amount, 
it seems obvious that a definite agreement must be reached in order to properly 
protect the city’s investment. That we have attempted to do but apparently 
such a position is not acceptable to the Air Force. 

Very truly yours, 

WALTER F. PERKINS, 
Chairman, Airport Board, City of Baltimore. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

General Timberlake, we will call on vou, sir. 

General TimperLake. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There have been questions propounded which the 
committee wants to be answered. 

Mr. Suorr. I don’t want to cut off any testimony. I think we 
are all pretty familiar with this. We have several other bills. If we 
are to get anywhere this morning, I think we better act. I have 
moved that we favorably report the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Short moves the bill be favorably reported. 
Do I hear a motion? 

Mr. Bares. Second the motion. 

Mr. Brooks. It is duly seconded. Is there any further discussion 
or suggestions? If not, you are ready for the question. All in favor 
of reporting—— 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be the understanding 
that there will be an amendment offered on the floor by the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Suorr. It is all right. 

Mr. Eiston. In event the President signs the pending bill, cancel- 
ing the authorizations of the three fields for which these are substi- 
tuted. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Short makes a motion that the bil! be approved 
together 

Mr. SHorr. Amendment suggested by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Brooks. The amendment suggested by the gentleman from 
Ohio, that at a subsequent period when the bill H. R. 4914 is signed 
by the President we offer an amendment to H. R. 5425 which will 
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strike out the three authorizations in the prior law, a suitable amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman, before that is put in I think the 
Air Force might want to answer the question that I asked the Secre- 
tary, that in fact there had been no negotiations with the Air Force 
authority in Baltimore before you came here for the authorization. 

Mr. Brooks. General, will you answer that question? 

General TimperLtAKe. Yes. Thev were what you might call pre- 
liminary, informal discussions, sir. It came to a head at the time 
we appeared the first time before this committee. We were instructed 
to get a little more definite negotiations with the citv of Baltimore, 
which we did do, covering the tenure of the lease over there, if vou 
will remember, which was read into the record. Then since that time 
there has been an interchange of correspondence. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, just one question 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Di iM. General, how soon will these fields or facilities bi 
in full operation? 

General Timprertake. Well, sir, these particular operations are 
dependent upon the funds that are now before the House Appro- 
pr tions Committee, sir. 

The base is in existence, the one at MeGuire, and also Travis is 


Liow SOON will they be { ,oper: tion’ 


! 

in existence, but to move this new operation to those bases depe nds 
upon the funds being made available to us. 

Mr. Durnam. What | am getting at, of course, is the use of then 
Will you need them in the next 12 months? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. For operational purposes? 

General TimperLakKe. Yes, 

Mr. Deruam. And you intend to have them in operation within 
12 months? 

General Timrertakr. We will have them in operation within 
9 to 12 months, sir, from the time we get the funds. 

Mr. Durnam. That is all 


Mr. Brooks. If there ere no further questions, then, are you 
} J 1 ‘ ‘ ° Pp 1 ° ' 
ready for the question? <All in favor of the motion as made, pl 
say “ave.” 
[Chorus oO} ‘Cave’s.’’| 


\ir. Brooks. All opposed? 

Mr. Kitpay. No. I reserve the rnght, Mr. Chairman, to opnoss 
the bill on the floor and object io it wh 
Calendar. 

Mr. Brooxs. The motion is carried, with the reservation from 
Mr. Kilday, which every member has a right to. So the bill is 
reported favorably to the floor. 

Thank you very much, General, and thank you, gentlemen, for 


coming here. 


en it come up on the Consent 


io 
i 





[No. 49] 
FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5426 


Hlousrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, September 27, 1951. 
ag Mr. Brooks. Now, let’s move on, gentlemen, to the next matter, 
~ myhich is 5426, which is the Reserve components bill. To open the 
c Bat er, L suggest that we call on our committee staff member, Mr. 
Du der, to explain the contents of the bill. 
Me Ducanpver. Mr. Chairman, I have a report of the subcom- 
> Ginitde@e that I will read to the committee in that respect. 
- Mw. Brooks. Mr. Ducander, will you get over there where we can 
sre you and talk loud enough so everybody can hear you. The 
ORANIttee will please come to order, so we can hear. 

Wr. Ducanbrer. H. R.5 426, which is before the committee, repre- 
sents a complgte revision by the subcommittee of a similar bill, H. R. 
4860, introduged at the request of the Department of Defense, which 
Department Mad earlier promised, at the time of the hearings on the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, that it would come 
forward this year with a more effective and just program for the 
administration of the Reserve components. The subcommittee found, 
after study, that, although the Department of Defense bill, submitted 
as a result of that promise, did propose significant steps forward in 
certain specific areas, it was lacking both in definiteness and in 
inclusiveness. ‘To remedy these difficulties, the subcommittee has, 
in many major areas, completely rewritten the proposed legislation 
and now reports to the full committee as H. R. 5426 its own version 
of an Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

As a result, the bill before the committee has the approval of the 
Department of Defense, National Guard Association, Reserve Officers 
Association, Air Reserve Association, Marine Corps Reserve Officers 
Association, American Legion, AMVETS, and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. All of these organizations were represented at the hearings of 
the subcommittee, and were consulted provision by provision as the 
bill was read and redrafted. 

The major objectives of the bill are as follows: 

Kirst, it provides for three categories of Reserves: the Ready 
Reserve, the Stand-by Reserve, and the Retired Reserve. 

The Ready Reserve will consist of those units or members of the 
Reserve components, or both, available for prompt entry into the 
active military services of the United States in any expansion of the 
active Armed Forces of the United States, in time of war, or in time of 
national emergency declared by the Congress or proclaimed by the 
President or when otherwise authorized by law. If the Ready 
Reserve is to be called after a national emergency proclaimed by the 
President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff must have made a finding, ap- 
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proved by the Secretary of Defense, that the national security requires 
the use of the members of the Reserve components and the statutory 
ceiling strengths of the active Armed Forces of the United States as 
authorized by Congress cannot be exceeded by the exercise of the 
authority of the President to call the Ready Reserve to active duty. 

The Standby Reserve will consist of those units or members of 
the Reserve components, or both, available for involuntary employ- 
ment in the expansion of the active Armed Forces of the United 
States only in time of war or national emergency declared by the 
Congress, or when otherwise authorized by law. 

Within the Standby Reserve an inactive status list will be main- 
tained and members of the Standby Reserve who are unable to par- 
ticipate in any training may be transferred to this inactive status 
list. Members of the Reserve components on the inactive status 
list will not be eligible for pay, promotion, or award of retirement- 
point credits under Public Law 810. 

The Retired Reserve will consist of those persons who have had 
long and honorable service in the Reserve components, and, although 
they no longer participate in training, would be of great value to the 
Armed Forces in a large-scale mobilization. This category of the 
Reserve would be voluntary, and would not be subject to an involun- 
tary call to active duty except in time of war or national emergency 
declared by the Congress and then only if the numbers in the required 
category in the Ready and Standby Reserves were not available. 

The Universal Military Training and Service Act provides that 
each person becoming 18'3 years of age, in the case of inductees for 
training and service, or 18 years in the case of inductees for universal 
military training, be obligated for 8 years’ total service to their country. 
The draftee for service and training must serve 24 months on active 
duty and thereafter spend 6 years in the Reserve. The inductee for 
training must spend 6 months in that training and thereafter spend 
7'5 years in the Reserve. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 5426 each person upon completing 
his active service or training will be placed in the Ready Reserve 
for the remainder of his obligated time, except if he completes 36 
months of satsifactory participation in an accredited training program 
in the Ready Reserve, he shall upon application be transferred to the 
Standby Reserve for the remainder of his required term of service. 
At the conclusion of the total period of 8 years of training and service 
or training, together with the completion of his Reserve obligation, 
the person is entitled to be discharged with no further obligation to 
serve. 

Insofar as members of the Reserve components at the present 
time are concerned, if the person is in an active status on the effective 
date of the act, he may be placed in the Ready Reserve with the 
following exceptions: 

1. If he served on active duty in the Armed Forces for four or more 
years. 

2. If he has served in a Reserve component for 8 years since Sep- 
tember 2, 1945. 

3. If he has served a year during World War II and a year since 
June 25, 1950. 

The three exceptions just enumerated will be placed in the Stand-by 
Reserve upon their application. 
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Members of the Reserve components in an inactive status on the 
effective date of the act will be placed on the inactive status list of 
the Stand-by Reserve. 

Persons in a retired status or an honorary retired status on the 
effective date of the act will be placed in the Retired Reserve. 

The bill provides for service contracts. These contracts may be 
offered by the appropriate Secretary concerned to reservists who wish 
to voluntarily enter upon active duty for a definite term of service. 
They will be standard written agreements for periods of active duty 
not to exceed 5 years, and upon expiration of the agreement a new 
agreement can be effected. Each agreement will provide that the 
reservist shall not be released from active duty involuntarily during 
the period of the agreement by reason of a reduction in numerical 
strength, unless his release is in accordance with a recommendation 
of a board of officers to determine _ members to be released. The 
reservist will not be released for reasons other than just described 
without an opportunity to be ‘ee by a board of officers, unless such 
release is pursuant to sentence of courts martial, unexplained absences 
without leave of 3 months’ duration, final conviction and sentence to 
confinement in a Federal or State penitentiary or correctional institu- 
tion or for security reasons. Any member of the Reserve components 
having a contract and who after a hearing, by a board of officers, is 
released because of a reduction in the stre ngth of the armed services 
shall be entitled to receive as damages an amount equal to 1 month’s 
pay and allowances multiplied by the number of years—including 
any pro rata part thereof—remaining as the unexpired period of his 
agreement. 

The bill provides for across-the-board uniform allowances. An 
initial uniform reimbursement of $200 is made payable upon the 
officer’s first reporting for extended active duty, or upon the completion 
of not less than 14 days’ active duty or active duty for training, or 
after the performance of 14 drills. Reserve officers are also entitled, 
under the provisions of the bill, to a maintenance allowance of $50 
each 4 years of completed satisfactory Reserve service. In addition, 
an additional $100 will be given to Reserve officers entering upon active 
duty in excess of 90 days on or after June 27, 1950, excluding those 
who have received an allowance in excess of $200 within 2 years of the 
current tour of duty. Reserve officers will receive this $100 upon each 
return to active duty of 90 days or more providing 2 years have elapsed 
since the last period of active duty. 

The bill provides that there will be one person at the secretarial 
level in the Department of Defense, the Treasury Department, and 
each military department who will have the responsibility for Reserve 
affairs of the department concerned. Such responsibility will be a 
major part of his duties and not merely incidental duty. In addition, 
a general or flag officer of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, 
and Coast Guard will be designated in each department to handle 
Reserve affairs and will be directly responsible to his Chief of Staff 
or in the case of the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard to the Com- 
mandant. The bill, also, establishes in law the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board. It shall be the principal policy adviser to the Secretary of 
Defense on matters pertaining to the Reserve components, and the 
semiannual report of the Secretary of Defense, as required by the 
National Security Act of 1947, shall contain a chapter which shall be a 
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report of the Reserve Forces Policy Board on the status of the Reserve 
programs of the Department of Defense. 

The bill provides for common Federal appointments and enlistments 
of all the Reserve members of each Armed Force. At the present time 
persons appointed or enlisted in the National Guard of the United 
States hold a separate type of appointment or enlistment than do 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps of the Army and a similar 
situation exists in the Air Foree. Under the bill there would no 
longer be enlistments or appointments in the Reserve components as 
such, but rather enlistments or appointments as Reserves in the 
particular Armed Force. The determining factor as to which com- 
ponent the individual member belongs will be dependent on whether 
he holds an enlistment or appointment in the federally recognized 
National Guard or Air National Guard of a State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia. The common Federal appointment conception 
will eliminate a great deal of administrative complications which occur 
when a National Guard officer moves from one State to another or 
ceases to be a member of a State National Guard but desires to remain 
a Reserve officer. Under existing law such a member must be dis- 
charged and then be appointed or enlisted anew. Under the proposed 
legislation, he would be autmoatically transferred to the Army Reserve 
or Air Force Reserve as appropriate with no break in his membership 
as a reserve. 

The subcommittee thoroughly considered promotions, date of rank, 
attrition, and distribution in grades. It was found that these fields 
require a thorough study before satisfactory and equitable legislation 
can be written. Accordingly, rather than hold up the bill while these 
studies are being conducted, a provision was written into the bill 
directing the Secretary of Defense to submit adequate and equitable 
legislative recommendations covering these matters prior to February 
1, 1952. The Secretary was also directed to submit legislative rec- 
ommendations by the same date for the equalization of benefits be- 
tween and among regulars and reserves of the Armed Forces. 

The bill provides that hereafter all appointments of Reserve officers 
shall be for an indefinite term, and that all officers presently holding 
appointments may within 6 months after written notification, by 
competent authority, expressly decline to have his current appoint- 
ment continued for an indefinite term, in which case the term of his 
current appointment shall not be affected by the bill. 

The bill provides that all members of the Reserve components, 
except members of the Retired Reserve, shall be given physical exam- 
inations at least once every 4 vears and, also, a report of physical 
condition must be submitted annually. 

The bill also provides that a person will be allowed a reasonable 
time, and not less than 30 days, before being required to report to 
active duty, unless military conditions do not permit. 

The cost of the bill will be approximately 1.2 billions in 1953 for 
the entire Reserve program, and should approximate 2 billions in 
1950. The 2 billions would average $434 per man for all of the men 
in the Reserve. The subcommittee has detailed cost and size figures 
available for study by the members, but since such figures show 
capabilities they are classified ‘‘secret’”’ and cannot be included in a 
report. 
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Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen of the committee, [ want to say that the 
subcommittee worked most diligently on this matter and I want to 
personally thank every member of the subcommittee for the fine 
work which was done. We worked between 7 and 8 weeks on it 
and we were meeting almost daily, in the afternoon and several times 
at night. We also met on Saturday. The bill which finally came 
out of the subcommittee had the unanimous approval of every member 
of the subcommittee. No objection was filed. Additionally, there 
were the approvals of the organizations mentioned by Mr. Ducander 
in the report. 

I want to say this one additional thing, if I may, in reference to 
the matter. 

Our former colleague, Gen. Mel Maas, was present at the hearings. 
He participated most actively. He took sick during the hearings, 
but im spite of his illness, which was gaining ground on him, he stuck 
through the hearings to the end. ‘Toward the end he was in rea! 
pain. But he saw it through and was heartily in praise of the bill as 
presently written. | thmk his present physical condition is due 
largely to the fact that he stuck with the bill rather than go to the 
hospital as he should have during the course of the hearings. So 
when this bill is approved, lL am going to present a resolution drafted 
by our counsel asking the committee to express its sympathy with 
reference to the condition of General Maas and express its apprecia- 
tion for his fine work, not only as a witness where he didn’t miss a 
single hearing but also as a member of the Reserve Forees Policy 
Board where he did gentlemanlike work. 

Now, are there any questions in reference to the bill? 

(No response. 

Mr. Brooks. Any discussion? 

Mr. Kitpay. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Krupay. As to a person who has been taken into the National 
Security Training Corps under the Universal Military Traiming Act 
and has completed his training period of 6 months and under the law 
will go to the Reserve, in which category of Reserve? 

Mr. Ducanper. In the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Kiitpay. He would be in the Ready Reserve? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Under what circumstances can the Ready Reserve 
be called to active duty? 

Mr. Ducanper. It can be called to active duty in time of war, 
declaration of national emergency by the Congress, or a proclamation 
of national emergency proclaimed by the President. 

Mr. Kintpay. By the President also? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ppGRAFFENRIED. Provided the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Mr. Ducanper. The Joint Chiefs of Staff must have made a 
finding approved by the Secretary of Defense that the national 
security requires the use of the Reserve components, and the calling 
up of the Ready Reserve cannot exceed the statutory ceilings imposed 
by Congress. 
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Mr. Brooks. Explain that more fully, Mr. Ducander, that statutory 
ceiling. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, Public Law 51 authorizes a ceiling of 5 
million. Now there are approximately 3% million in the active 
forces at the present time. If the President called the Ready Reserve, 
he could not call any more than the difference between the number on 
active service at the present time and the statutory ceiling. He 
couldn’t go over the statutory ceiling. 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. Krupay. Let me develop this one point, please. Provided 
these preliminary steps are taken—a finding by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff approved by the Secretary and proclamation by the President— 
then all of those coming out of training under UMT could be called 
to active duty not to exceed the statutory limitation? 

Mr. Ducanpmr. Yes. 

Mr. AreNbs. For a period of 74 years, Paul? 

Mr. Kitpay. For a period of 24 months. But any time within a 
period of 7 years, they could be called for 24 months. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Now the person who goes into the Ready Reserve, 
for instance, take the case vou speak of, Mr. Kilday: He spends 6 
months in the National Security Training Corps and he then has 
7/5 years to spend in the Reserve and he is automatically placed in the 
Ready Reserve. Now he can, you might say, get off the hook in 3 
years by participating in.training in the Ready Reserve and at the 
end of that 3 years he can be transferred to the Standby Reserve upon 
his own request, where he can only be called to active duty in time of 
war or declaration of national emergency declared by the Congress. 

Mr. Kinpay. Out of the Standby? 

Mr. Ducanprr. Yes. 

Mr. Kintpay. But so long as he is in the Ready Reserve—— 

Mr. Ducanper. He is available. 

Mr. Kinpay. A minimum of 3 years and a maximum of 7% years? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is right. 

Mr. Kiupay. He is subject to call without any action on the part 
of Congress? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, the permanent law at the present time affecting 
the Reserves, a provision of the National Defense Act presently 
suspended 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Kiipay. Is that a Reserve can be called to active duty without 
his consent. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Only in the time of war or national emergency de- 
clared by the Congress. 

Mr. Ducanperr. Yes. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is the permanent law? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. The permanent policy? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. That was suspended in the last extension—well, we 
should say next to the last extension. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 
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Mr. Kivpay. Of the Selective Service Act when we gave the Presi- 
dent the power to call Reserve components or Reserve individuals. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, under the provision that is presently in the bill, 
should the program for universal military training be adopted by 
Congress and the boys are called for their 6 months of training, they 
could immediately be called to active duty for service rather than 
training? 

Mr. DucanpeEr. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Provided they have released a sufficient number of 
men who had been called under the Selective Service and Training 
Act? 

Mr. Ducanper. You mean so they wouldn't go above the statutory 
ceiling? 

Mr. Kinpay. That is correct. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Kiitpay. So that in its present form the Department could 
immediately after the 6 months trainees start coming out cease its 
calls under the Selective Service and Training Act, thereby reducing 
below the total authorized strength and take all of its membership 
through a blanket call to active duty? 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, Mr. Kilday, the President would have to 
declare another emergency. 

Mr. Kinpay. I understand that. 

Mr. Arenps. He has the authority to do that. 

Mr. Ducanper. Because the bill says emergency hereafter de- 
clared. 

Mr. Brooks. As to the power of the President, we have a special 
draft on that. I suggest, sir, that you stand aside and we will call a 
representative of the Defense Department 

Mr. Kinpay. I haven’t quite completed. 

Mr. Euston. I have a question to ask, too. 

Mr. Brooks. As to the powers of the President 

Mr. Kitpay. I am not worried about the powers of the President. 
The point I am making is solely and exclusively the the long-time 
policy, the military policy of the United States that except in a time 
of national emergency declared by the Congress or war which must be 
declared by the Congress 

Mr. DucanpeEr. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Reserves could be called to active duty only with 
their consent. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Notwithstanding all of the powers possessed by the 
President, I think it is a matter of policy for the Congress as to whether 
we should place within the executive branch of the Government the 
power to call people to active duty without their consent or whether 
we should retain it in Congress. 

Mr. Snort. That is the heart of the matter. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am not criticizing the subcommittee. I wasn’t on 
it. Of course, we couldn’t all be on the subcommittee. That is the 
purpose of subcommittees. But it is a matter of policy. 

Now, I am not concerned about persons who voluntarily become 
members of the Reserve. They do that solely and exclusively by 
contract. I am concerned about the persén who by law is required 
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to become a member of the Reserve, whether Congress should release 
its power over him and give it to the President. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, may I say this, now? I think it was the idea 
of the subcommittee—and if I misstate it I would be glad to have 
any member of the subcommittee here to indicate where I am in 
error. I think it was the idea of the subcommittee not to amend 
Public 51. Public 51 has just recently been passed by this committee 
and by Congress. Public 51 gives the President the authority to 
call these Reserves for the next 2 years. I think the subcommittee 
had in mind that the committee should study the matter as to how 
this is working and before the termination of the stipulation in Public 
51, which authorized the President to call the Reserves, go into the 
question and decide by amendment to Public 51 what should be done 
in reference to the matter. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, vou had 

Mr. Brooks. There is nothing in this bill that changes the situa- 
tion as far as calling the Reserves is concerned. It is still governed 
by Publie 51. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Which was approved by the full committee and 
passed by Congress. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, we passed that to meet an immediate 
and a grave crisis after the outbreak of the trouble in Korea. 

Mr. Kinpay. Which is Public 51? Is that UMT? 

Mr. Ducanper. UMT. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chatrman—excuse me. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Short has the floor. 

Mr. Suorr. First let me sav this. I want to express my real 
appreciation to the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Brooks, who has 
lived with this problem for years and who with the able assistance of 
the subcommittee have worked tirelessly and diligently on a very 
knotty problem. Heaven knows, you cannot write a Reserve bill 
that will satisfy everyone. But it is most fortunate that all branches 
of the service have finally agreed on this measure. But the gentleman 
from Texas has abolutely pointed out the crux and the heart of this 
whole matter. Personally, I simply cannot give the President the 
power to call these Reserves at any time he wishes against their will. 

Mr. Kinpay. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. SuHorr. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course over a period of vears the gentleman from 
Missouri and I have taken the opposite position. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Kiupay. With reference to the advisability of instituting UMT, 
I know he is thoroughly sincere in his position with reference to it. 
I have strongly supported the system of UMT. I-think without a 
provision continuing those persons under the control of Congress, 
you have destroved UMT. 

Mr. Suorr. I think so, too. And Mr. Vinson is going to lose his 
biggest argument in order to put the thing over. Of course I hope it 
is defeated. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the strength 
of both the gentlemen’s arguments and I respect their opinion so 
much that I feel reluctant in even having anything to say at all, hav- 
ing only been a Member of the Congress for just over one term, this 
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being the second term. But we went into this matter pretty thoroughly 
in the subcommittee, as the chairman knows, and we listened to the 
Reserve officers themselves about this matter. We listened to General 
Maas and General Evans and we listened to people who are interested 
in the Reserve program. They feel deeply that in order to make a 
success of this program we have to make a distinction between the 
Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve. We have to make a dis- 
tinction that will be a real distinction. If not, you are going to find 
if they can all be called in alike and by the same method that everybody 
is going to want to be, or a great many people are going to want to be, 
in the Standy Reserve, if there is no difference in the method by which 
they can be called in. 

Now we have it fixed where a man can complete his service in the 
Ready Reserve by following the program of attending all the drills, 
where he can get in the Standby Reserve more quickly. I believe it 
is after 3 vears time, or 36 months, that he can then go into the 
Standby Reserve. 

Now he is going to want to follow that program, a great many are, 
There may not be too much trouble in getting them in the Ready 
Reserve. 

Of course, a great many of them are going to have to be in there 
anyway. But when they follow that program they can get into the 
Standby Reserve. They will know then that when they get into the 
Standby Reserve they can only be called in by an act of Congress. 
Now those men studied this program for a long, long time. General 
Maas and General Evans and these people that are interested in this 
Reserve program studied it a long time. 

The thing I have on my mind particularly is this; the complaints 
that we have had heretofore have been coming in large measure from 
these Inactive reservists who have been called in, when they felt and 
we felt that they shouldn’t have been called in. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. ppGrAFFENRIED. Now they are going to be in the Standby 
Reserve and it is going to eliminate that trouble from now on out. 
If this bill is enacted the President is not gomg to have a right to call 
in the Standby Reserve. He is not going to have a right to call in 
these Inactive reservists in the future. You are going to have a 
Ready Reserve which the word signifies and that is they are ready, 
ready to be called. They have put in enough service, active service, 
to go in the Ready Reserve. They can only be called, that is the 
Ready Reserve can only be ealled, in an emergency declared by the 
President and when his action is concurred in by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, of course, I recognize the fact that anvbody might get excited 
over something and call them in. The President might. But here 
you have the Secretary of Defense in this country and vou have the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and you have the President who all have to act 
on it, even before the Ready Reserve can be called in in a national 
emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ppGRAFFENRIED. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you conceive of any circumstance in which the 
President would call in any Reserve without the concurrence of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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Mr. ppGRAFFENRIED. Well, I will say this, that I cannot conceive 
that men who have that position of power in our country, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the President 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, but why not keep it in the control of the Congress 
who represent the people? 

Mir. pbpeGRAFFENRIED. Well, when you do that—one thing I am 
afraid of is vou are going to lose the distinction that has been insisted 
on by General Maas, General Evans, and these Reserve officers be- 
tween the Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve. You are not 
going to have a real distinction in the future, 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, I vield. 

Mr. Kitpay. The amendment which I propose to offer would be a 
restriction only on those going into the Ready Reserve from the 
National Security Training Corps. 1 might read it. 

Provided, further, That notwithstanding any other provisions of this Aet, no 
person inducted into the National Security Training Corps and transferred to a 
Reserve component pursuant to the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
shall be subject to call or order to active duty for a period in excess of 30 days 
without his consent, except in time of war or national emergency hereafter declared 
by the President. 

Now—It is your time, excuse me. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. It is all right. I yield. 

Mr. Kintpay. I think the test of this for each member would be 
how he would feel with reference to it, if he felt that the Department 
intended immediately upon the availability of members of the Ready 
Reserve from the National Security Training Corps, if he now felt 

Mr. Brooks. | 

Mr. Kiipay. One second—that their intention was to immediately, 
perhaps by degrees, abandon calls under the Selective Service and 
Training Act and call to active .duty all persons entering the Ready 
Reserve from the National Security Training Corps, whether he would 
then be willing to sustain it. 

Mr. Brooks. I think, however, you are going to create two types 
of Reserves in the Ready Reserves. You will create one type that 
are ready and in one instance not so ready. And vou are going to 
single out the UMT’s, which I think would be unfair to them. I 
think when your Reserve is set up, it ought to be on the basis of the 
same availability for all. 

Now may I suggest this? It is a knotty problem. The subcom- 
mittee took the view that any amendment which was workable and 
could be handled would be considered and adopted. And many, 
many amendments were considered. We asked the counsel to take 
time off, several days to prepare amendments that might be accept- 
able. And out of all the amendment prepared, we accepted three of 
them. The others were considered not workable. 

Now since we have gone into this, I will ask the counsel for Defense 
Department to come forward and cover the question of the powers of 
the President at the present time. 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, before we get through with this wit- 
ness, may we ask another question? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, he will be right there. 

Mr. Exsron. I wanted to find out something about the cost of this 
program. You say over $2 billion? 
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Mr. Ducanprr. In 1960? 

Mr. Euston. Now, what would be 

Mr. Snort. 1.2 billion. 

Mr. Exston. What would be the cost if we proceeded under the 
present program in 1960? In other words, how much of an increase 
is this over the present cost of the Reserve program? 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t know. You will just have to get 

Mr. Bianprorp. Wasn’t there an appropriation? I think the 
appropriation was $114 million for fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Hartow. He wants the 1960 cost. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Oh. 

Mr. Harztow. Projected. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is the cost of the proposed bill. (Aside, and 
exhibits document.) 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose we do this, go ahead with Mr. Adams and 
we will come back to your question. 

Mr. Exsron. I understand the present cost is something that is 
secret and should not be divulged to the public. So I will withdraw 
my question. 

Mr. Brooks. May I say to the gentleman for the last few years 
we have been appropriating in excess of a billion dollars for the 
Reserves per annum. It has been steadily going up. The figures 
on the chart—the gentleman I know would like to see them. They 
will give him, I believe, the information he wants. 

Mr. SHorr. We spent a billion dollars, but we don’t have any 
Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Adams, if you will, let’s go into the question 
of the powers of the President here. 

Mr. Jonson. Mr. Chairman, could I just ask him one short 
question first? 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jounson. How long is that ceiling law in effect? Is that a 
permanent law or does it have a limitation? 

Mr. Apams. The 5 million ceiling, Mr. Johnson? The 5 million 
ceiling is in effect until July 31, 1954, at which time it drops back to 
the 2,005,000 automatically. 

Mr. Jonnson. Then these provisions that they have been dis- 
cussing under the President’s emergency powers—then there 1s no 
ceiling, unless we make another one, isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Apams. After 1954? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. No. It drops back to the permanent ceilings which 
are 2,005,000, which were set in the Selective Service Act of 1948. 
Thev are the permanent ceilings. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, Congress would have to act by 1954? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Otherwise it would be meaningless? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Congress must take some steps, then, to create 
another ceiling or to continue the one which we now have in effect. of 
5 million? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. I think the question you asked: 
The ceiling remains 5 million. Assuming no action is taken by Con- 
gress, the forces must be reduced to 2 million by July 31, 1954. 
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Mr. Snort. That is right. 

Mr. Apams. Under the amendment—— 

Mr. Suort. The 1948 act? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now one other question, if I may. This law will 
not come into operation, I think you explained it in subcommittee, 
until July 1, 1953? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. This act is effective 6 months after its enact- 
ment. When we were discussing it in the subcommittee we assumed 
it wouldn’t be enacted not much before probably February or March 
of next year, which would mean that not much before August or 
September of 1952 would it be in effect. 

Mr. Jounson. We had some disevssion 2bout what would happen 
on July 1, 1953. What was thac? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Involuntary extension. 

Mr. Anams. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. The President’s power to call the Reserves expires. 

Mr. Bares. And this takes over. 

Mr. Ducanper. The President’s power to call the Reserves expires. 

Mir. Jounson. Expires. 

Mr. Dueanprr. Under Public Law 51. 

Mr. Jounson. The present law. Then this one will take effect 
about calling the Reserve. Section 234 of this law will then become 
operative. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anams. Yes, sir. Where he loses his power to call the Reserves 
which he has under Public Law 51, this would take its place. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what I want the people to have in mind here 
when they listen to your discussion. Because section 234 that gives 
the President those broad powers: That will not come into effect 
until July 1, 1953, upon the termination of the law now giving him 
that same power. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. It will not come into effect be- 
cause there is a provision in this act that you have under considera‘ ion 
that nothing in this act in any way modifies the powers you gave the 
President under Public Law 51. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. And that was passed right after the 
Korean iIneident. 

Mr. Suortr. That is right. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. It was extended in the Manpower Act which 
was enacted in June of this year. 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Kiitpay. And in the meantime and until the expiration of that 
provision giving the President such power, he will have the power? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. In other words, he does now have and would continue 
to have? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under this provision. 

Mr. Brooks. And I think the subcommittee felt that to undertake 
to take that power away from him at the present time would not only 
repeal Public 51 but would make it impossible to reenforce the troops 
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in Europe or in the Orient. And the subcommittee wasn’t charged 
with that responsibility. 

Will you proceed, now? What are the statutory authorities now 
in effect for the President in reference to calling out the Reserves? 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, there are various isolated authorities 
which I can list for you. 

First, under the Constitution the President has the power in time 
of peace to call the militia, which includes the National Guard. 

Mr. Havenner. A little bit louder, please. 

Mr. Apams. For the purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing 
insurrection, and executing the laws of the Union. Under this power 
the guard was called out by the President in 1916 for duty on the 
Mexican border, and again in 1917 was called in various States on the 
occasion of the Nation-wide wave of sabotage. Additionally, by an 
act of 1903 the President was given the power to call the militia on 
threat of invasion. This call could be for whatever period he should 
specify. And the National Guard could then serve within or without 
the United States. The Naval Reserve Act of 1938 authorizes the 
Secretary of Navy to call the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps 
Reserve at any time on the President’s declaration of national emer- 
gency. The Naval Reserve Act of 1938 is being repealed by this bill 
and there is being given to the President for the Ready Reserve of all 
the services the same authority which he has had since 1938 for the 
entire Naval Reserve. 

Now the power to call the Naval Reserve includes the Navy and 
Marine Corps equivalents to the new concept of Ready, Standby, and 
Retired Reserves. This bill would cut that call and group within the 
Navy and the Marines to less than half and by shifting the Standby 
and the Retired into the less vulnerable classification, thus reducing 
the numbers of men vulnerable in the future for call in the Navy and 
Marine Corps. Further, the Commandant of the Coast Guard now 
may call the Coast Guard in times of the national emergency declared 
by the President and in like manner the current bill reduces the size 
of that group of present availables by separating them into Ready, 
Standby, and Retired. 

To replace the presently vulnerable Navy, Marine, and Coast 
Guard Standby and Reserves, the bill would now make the newly 
created Army and Air Ready Reserves liable for call similarly to the 
Navy and Marine Ready Reserve and would put the second line 
Standby and Retired reservists, including now those thousands of 
currently obligated Army and Marine Reserves into a new category 
which cannot be called except by congressional action. Further un- 
der existing law the Navy, Marine, and Coast Guard Reserves now 
can be called for indefinite periods of time, whereas in this bill it is 
proposed to restrict the Ready Reserve to a period of call of 24 
month, with the additional statutory inhibition which was placed on 
it in Public Law 51 that they must have 4 months’ training within 
the United States before they can leave the United States for service. 
That, in a nutshell, Mr. Chairman, is the existing authorities. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, assuming that we change this and make them 
all callable by a resolution of Congress, what effect is that going to 
have on your Standby Reserve and what effect will it have on the 
Ready Reserve? 








Mr. Apams. I think the entire concept which we were proposing 
in this bill, Mr. Chairman, had to do with the differing vulnerability 
for call. It was thought that if the Ready Reserve were a more 
vulnerable category, that individuals who were in the Readv Reserve 
would be anxious to move as quickly as they could into a less vul- 
nerable category. 

Therefore, to make it attractive for individuals to aspire to get 
into the protected and sheltered situation which one would have in 
the Standby Reserve, it was proposed to make the Ready Reserve 
more vulnerable. This was done by putting them in a situation 
where they could be called more quickly than could the Standby 
Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Wasn’t it also the intention to place the Standby 
Reserve in a position of assurance, where he is employed his employer 
would know that he would not be called without an act of Congress? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Whereas, if you remove the difference, neither one 
have any sheltered position or assurance that they won’t be called. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. The basis, I think, was this: 
Assuming that individuals enter in the military service when they are 
under the age of 20 either directly for service as thev are doing today 
or for training as they may do when they go into UMT, at the con- 
clusion of 6 months they would move into the Ready Reserve where 
they could participate actively and if they participate actively and 
satisfactorily for 3 vears then when they reach the age of 23 they will 
be eligible for application for transfer to the Standby Reserve. At 
that age of 23 they will not have acquired critical skills. In most 
cases they will not have married and have the obligations of families. 
The thought was that when thev are under that age, if a Reserve 
must be called and if we can limit the call to those individuals who 
are the most recently trained and who by raeson of their personal 
situations are the most available, we will be doing for the Reserve of 
the future all that can he done to assure them that their lives will 
not be disrupted at any time short of all-out war. 

Mr. Brooks. And then when they are transferred to the Standby, 
they have the knowledge and the assurance that their Reserve obliga- 
tions will be limited to call except in all-out war? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And their employment and their business can go 
ahead without interruption with that knowledge? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. It should be pointed out, also, 
that within the Ready Reserve an individual who fails to participate 
in any one of the many programs which are available to him will not 
be eligible for automatic transfer to the Standby Reserve after 3 vears. 
His vulnerability when he leaves the service or training is 7'5 vears. 

The affirmative steps must be taken by him to reduce his vulnera- 
hility for call by active participation, which is another means we think 
of making the Ready Reserve fill with men who are participating. If 
he does not participate, he does not become eligible for transfer to 
the Standby Reserve. That participation ordinarily in the larger 
communities would be drilling with the various sort of Reserve units 
which are there. However, if he is in an area where he cannot partici- 
pate in a National Guard unit, for instance, if he is a farmer in an 
isolated community, other programs will be available in which he can 
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participate, such as correspondence courses, and if he participates in 
whatever is available to him for 3 years he reduces his vulnerability 
and can then transfer for the balance of his 4% years of obligated 
service within the total 8-year period to the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, regardless of what is said, there is no escape 
from the fact that Congress must itself determine in the next few 
years exactly what size of a Ready Reserve is available; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. May | ask him one question 

Mr. Brooks. And that is established largely under Public Law 51, 
which is already passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Apams. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday wished to ask vou a question. 

Mr. Kitpay. I wanted to know in what manner that is determined 
by Congress, any affirmative action or the question of appropriations, 
Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Ducanper. There is a provision in the bill that the size of the 
Reserves will be established by Congress and if not then by the 
President. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And because of the stipulation in Publie 51 which 
lets the size of the Reserve after the emergency, that is after the next 
few vears, come back to 2!) million. There is no escape from the fact 
that Congress will have to adjust the whole problem. 

Mr. Apams. I think you mean, Mr. Chairman, the size of the 
active force. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right, the size of the active force. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. In vour explanation of how we were changing the 
law that affects the Marines and the Navy, the intimation that I got 
was that we were greatly trimming down the President’s power. But 
is it not a fact, Mr. Adams, that by virtue of this very program, while 
vou trim down his power to call in people from the Coast Guard, the 
Marines, and the Navy, you greatly enlarge his power to call up 
numbers of men in all of the services? 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, or Mr. Johnson, as the bill has been 
reported to the full committee, vou make vour Ready Reserve, which 
theoretically someday may be as large as 2 millions of men 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. Vulnerable, all of them vulnerable for call. However, 
you restrict the numbers who can be called to the difference between 
the size of the active force and the statutory ceiling which the Con- 
gress has placed. ‘That means that subsequent to 1954, regardless of 
the fact that any and all units and individuals of the Ready Reserve 
are vulnerable for call, only as many can be called as would bring the 
force up to 2,005,000 from whatever it was below that. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that thoroughly. But if the President 
can convince us that we ought to increase the ceiling, it means you 
have a much bigger field in which he can operate under his emergency 
powers than vou have today under a law that gives him the right to 
call all in those certain categories. 

Mr. Apams. Correct. 
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Mr. Jounson. And also isn’t it a fact that we are deciding a problem 
here today as to his powers to call in Ready Reserves which won’t 
be before us until July 1, 1953? Now pretty near ahead of time we 
are trying to decide how much emergency power to give the President 
to exercise. 

I just presented this to the subcommittee, without any results, 
but anyway it is my honest view that it would be better to decide that 
power when we get close to the time when it is going to be exercised, 
instead of deciding it today when we are in the middle of a war and 
there is emergency everywhere now and everybody is more or less ex- 
cited and jittery. 

Mr. Apams. It doesn’t seem to me, Mr. Johnson, that vou give the 
President any powers other than he has now until you raise the per- 
manent ceilings. What is going to happen is today you have given him 
a ceiling of 5 millions of men. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Apams. He is going to have to begin reducing his force from 
whatever the size is, on July 1, 1953, back to 2 millions of men. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well 

Mr. Apams. In 1954. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Apams. Unless the ceilings are changed. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. But the point I want to get before the 
members of the committee is that it might be that we would be in 
the same kind of a situation we are in today and the ceilings might go 
even higher. So then by doing that, vou would automatically extend 
the powers that the President could exercise under the declaration by 
him of an emergency. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. And also, vou have more availables present on which 
he can operate. That is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jonnson. Certainly. 

\lr Brooxs. However, there is nothing here thet amends 51 which 
gives him far more authority than this Reserve bill does. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, but 

Mr. Jounson. That was granted under the cloud of war, don’t vou 

») 





Sec, 
Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that true? 
Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 
Mr. Sort. Now, Mr. Chairman, when we extended the Draft 
Act in June of last year of course we gave the President the power to 
call up the National Guard and any Reserve component, whether 
Congress was in session or not. But that is temporary legislation. 
We have a termination date on that, July 31, 1954. We are enacting 
permanent legislation here. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Apams. July 1, 1953, is the termination. 

Mr. Hartow. That is right. — . 

Mr. Apams. The ceilings go to 1954, the temporary 5-million 
ceiling. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 
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Mr. Apams. His power to call the Reserves—— 

Mr. Suort. Well, it actually terminates in 1953, 3 years hence. I 
agree with the gentleman from California. Why we jump the gun 
here and go to something permanent when we are in the midst of this 
crises——— 

Mr. Brooks. Well, is it permanent, though? I will ask the 
gentleman from California this: Under the law, Public 51, don’t 
we have to go in and set the ceiling, the size of the Regular Establish- 
ment sometime in the next 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, we don’t have to, but we undoubtedly will. 

Mr. Brooks. If we don’t, then it wipes out your Ready Reserve 
because the size of the permanent establishment is only about—what 
is it, Mr. Adams? ‘Two million? 

Mr. Krupay. Two million five. 

Mr. Apams. Two million, five thousands. 

Mr. Brooxs. And we have an establishment of 3.7. 

Mr. SHort. It is not 2.5. It is 2,005,000. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we are advancing the 
time for our decision when we are in sort of a critical situation. We 
ought to wait until we get close to the time when the law is going to 
become operative, so we can see what would be the sound thing to do 
at that time. 

Mr. Exsron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Exston. Don’t we, by this legislation, give full force and effect 
to the President’s contention that he has a right to call out the Armed 
Forces in an undeclared war such as the war that is now being carried 
on in Korea? That is a question I would like to have answered. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kixpay. Incidentally, I don’t agree with the gentleman from 
Ohio. I don’t think that question is involved here. 

Mr. Exsron. I think it is. 

Mr. Kitpay. After the so-called undeclared war, the war in Korea, 
which I will agree with you is a war, Congress did give him the power 
to call Reserves and things of that kind. He is acting under congres- 
sional authority. 

Mr. Exsron. But that was afterward. What I want to know is 
whether or not in the future if there is a similar situation, whether or 
not this legislation without any additional legislation on the part of 
Congress would give the President the same power he has with respect 
to Korea today? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, permanently. 

Mr. Suort. That is the whole point. 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think this in any way affects the powers that 
the President has with reference to what he does abroad. 

Mr. Snort. Oh, ves, it does. 

Mr. Exsron. It does. 

Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen, we have representatives here from the 
Reserves and this bill was originally undertaken years ago and devel- 
oped over a period of vears to organize the Reserve forces, the Reserve 
components. So if it is the pleasure of the committee, | would like to 
call General Evans who is here representing the Reserve Officers Asso- 
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ciation and get his ideas and present them to you as to what he thinks 
of the bill. General Evans. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I make this point, Mr. Chairman, with reference 
to your statement a while ago, that the question involved was one 
that we passed upon—you refer to Public Law 51. I understand that 
is UMT? 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. It is UMT. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the place that the change should be made. 
But at the time we were considering that bill and the time it was pre- 
sented on the floor, it was all done in anticipation of this very legisla- 
tion and that the manner in which they were to be used and organized 
and that was a matter that would come in this bill. At that time the 
Department was instructed—they didn’t pay any attention to it—but 
they were instructed to have this program up here I think the 15th 
of February. 

Mr. Brooks. I called attention of the committee when that came 
up, to the fact that it was a question that affected the Reserves and 
the committee at that time decided to put into the extension of the 
draft and UMT bill the authority which the gentleman from Texas 
refers to. And the subcommittee then took the view that since Public 
Law 51 had passed this committee, and I believe unanimously—and 
if | am wrong I wish someone to say otherwise. 

Mr. Suort. We did. 

Mr. Brooks. Voted unanimously. And it has just been a few 
months ago. And we haven’t yet heard from the Department in 
reference to the plans’ for UMT. The subcommittee felt that it 
would be presumptuous on the part of the subcommittee to attempt 
to tear down Public Law 51 which had just been voted out and passed 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Kitpay. I insist that when Public Law 51 was up we all agreed 
in the committee and it was so presented to the House that the matters 
with reference to the Reserve after a period of UMT training was the 
matter that would have to be taken care of in the revision of the 
Reserve law, this bill. It was specifically passed over to this bill, so 
those matters would be taken care of here. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, General Evans, you were a witness before the 
subcommittee. You represent the Reserve Officers Association. We 
would be glad to have a general statement from you to the full com- 
mittee on the bill. 

General Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Is this in reference 
to the entire bill or in connection with the particular paragraph in 
reference—— 

Mr. Brooks. The entire bill, but with special reference to the par- 
ticular problem. 

General Evans. Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, your chairman has indicated the amount of work that the 
subcommittee put in on this bill. He was very gracious and very kind 
in allowing the Reserve Associations to sit in with the committee in 
the entire reading of the bill. This was done word by word and 
paragraph by paragraph, as was indicated in the report. In the final 
analysis, we left the subcommittee with the statement that we were 
certainly in accord with the entire provisions of the bill. At that time 
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this particular subject of the limitation of the President in the call of 
the Ready Reserve had not been resolved. It was yet to be resolved, 

I therefore have not made that comment in reference to that par- 
ticular section. I should like, therefore, Mr. Chairman, to direct my 
remarks along that line, with the general statement that the bill is 
most satisfactory to the Reserves. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. May I interrupt the general and 
ask him this question? 

Is it not true that this bill represents, with the exception of the item 
that you are going to discuss in a moment here, this bill truly represents 
the wishes of all of the civilians who speak for the Reserves of this 
country? 

General Evans. That is correct, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Exsron. Will the gentleman yield there—— 

General Evans. And very enthusiastically, I might say. 

Mr. Exvsron. General, does it include the group that will make up 
the universal military—that will take part in the universal military 
training program? 

General Evans. Well, I cannot speak for them, obviously. 

Mr. Exsron. But you will admit that they are directly affected by 
this legislation? 

General Evans. That is correct, that is most certainly right. 

I would like to say this—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Another question, Mr. Chairman. Is it not true 
that the bill that was sent us by the Department of Defense was simply 
laid aside and we practically wrote this entire bill word by word and 
paragraph by paragraph? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And is it not true that this bill represents the 
wishes of the Reserves of this country, speaking through their associa- 
tion, based on the treatment that Reserves have received since the 
25th of June 1950? 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just another question. Is this bill designed to 
alleviate that treatment? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And to correct the conditions? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all. 

Mr. Barres. General Evans, may | also interrupt? 

General Evans. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Bares. While we are talking about truisms, isn’t it also true 
that during this entire bill the gentleman from New York, Mr. Cole, 
and myself have always vigorously opposed this particular section, 
referring to the Ready Reserve, which gives the authority to the 
President at all times, under permanent legislation, to call in the Ready 
Reserve? 

General Evans. I rather gained that impression. 

Mr. Bares. That was the impression I tried to create. 

Mr. Sasscer. General, how does this alleviate the condition of the 
Reserves that have been called during the Korea emergency? Mr. 
Van Zandt just said or asked you the question didn’t it alleviate their 
situation and your answer was ‘‘Yes.” 








General Evans. Well, in my remarks leading up to this call by the 
President, I shall touch on that, Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Brooks. Just proceed, General, and then we will ask you 
questions following the statement. 

General Evans. I should like to point out to the committee that 
there are certain principles upon which this Armed Forces Reserve 
Act was based. The first principle was the American tradition that 
we should maintain in time of peace a relatively small Regular service 
which would be augmented by a civilian Reserve, this civilian Reserve 
was one to be trained, organized into units and ready for servie in 
the event of an emergency. Now that has long been a tradition of 
this country and it certainly was one of the basic principles upon which 
this entire Armed Forces Reserve Act was founded. 

It was based on the principle that in order to have a sufficient 
number of Reserves adequately trained, that we should have some 
form of universal military training. I think you will remember in 
many times in the past that we have made that same remark and we 
believe it just as firmly today as we have in the past, that in order to 
have a sufficiently large and sufficiently well-trained Reserve, that 
back of that, backing that up must be some form of universal military 
training. 

It is based on the knowledge that the present world situation is 
such that it may cause this country to maintain a rather high degree 
of security over a rather extended period of time and that in order to 
do so the Reserves must not only be large in number but they must 
be exceptionally well-trained and much more ready for service than 
they have ever been in the past. 

It is also based on the knowledge that reservists, be they officers or 
men, or be they from the Army, Navy or Air, cannot continually be 
disrupted in their civil pursuits and be expected to voluntarily main- 
iain interest in staying in the Reserves in conditions such as the Korean 
war, for instance, a partial mobilization, remembering that the 
reservist is primarily a civilian. His first thought in life has to be his 
civil pursuit, the welfare of his family, the earning of a livelihood. 
He is in the Reserve because he is patriotic, because he feels that there 
is a need for the defense of this country, and he is willing to say 
“Certainly, I will serve and I will be called, be willing to be called 
in the event of a war which threatens the very existence of this Nation.” 
But when you get into a situation such as we had in Korea, we found 
very rapidly and we are finding in rather increasing intensity in many 
spots, that the feeling of the reservist was that he had been called 
once or twice and this was a police action in his thinking. Surely it 
was a war, but it was really an expansion of the Regular forces from 
their normal peacetime strength to something a little above that. 
And it was not an all-out war. Therefore, he was distrubed. He was 
distrubed because he was called up. He was disturbed because he was 
again taken away from his business and from his family at a time when 
he could ill afford to leave his business which had once again just 
started up after World War IT. 

It is based on the principle that young men after they have received 
a course of training such as they might receive in Universal Military 
Training or when they have just been given their commission from 
ROTC, for instance, that those men and those officers can best afford 
to subject themselves to possible police action emergency calls rather 
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than the individual who is older and who has established himself in 
business. 

I certainly think that we can say that it is also based on the assump- 
tion that a certain limited number of older and more qualified enlisted 
men and officers will volunteer to remain in the Ready Reserve for a 
period of years to augment those who might be involuntarily caused 
to be in the Ready Reserve to serve out their period under Public 
Law 5. 

Now, all of this being true, I think it becomes obvious that there 
must be a distinct difference between the callability of the so-called 
Ready Reserve and the Stand-by Reserve; unless there is a distinct 
difference in the callability of those two groups then the passage of 
this bill avails you nothing. You might just as well forget it. 

I can tell you that unless there is that distinct difference between the 
callability of a certain group, such as the Ready Reserve, as against 
those who would not be called unless there is an over-all emergency, 
unless there is that distinct difference, you won’t have anything in 
the Reserve. You will have the Reserve dwindling and they will 
refuse to carry on in a Reserve. 

Now this is no time to play with that sort of thing. This world 
situation of ours is such that we cannot afford to take that chance. 
So the one thing that is outstanding in all of the discussions that took 
place prior to coming before this subcommittee, and those discussions 
were primarily between General Maas and myself and others, was to 
establish a system whereby the younger men primarily could be placed 
in a Ready Reserve during a period of time when they would suffer 
the less and that that would be a limited period of time, and that all 
of the rest of the Reserves could then be protected and knowing that 
they would not be called except in the event of an all-out emergency. 

Now in particular reference to 234. I cannot make myself feel, as 
it seems to be indicated from some of the remarks over on my right, 
that you are doing anything to augment the power of the President 
in the way this particular paragraph is worded. Certainly, you have 
retained to yourself the ceiling that will be reached in the Regular 
Establishments that are called to active duty. At the present time, 
certainly the President has the power to call all of the Reserves, all 
of them, up until 1953. Certainly before that time you will have to 
consider what a new ceiling will be. I had rather hoped quite frankly 
that it might appear in somewhat different form. We had thought— 
and I again use that ‘‘we’’ as primarily being General Maas and 
myself—that perhaps the committee might be willing to give the 
President the right to call a very small limited number in the Ready 
Reserve. There has been called in Korea, for instance, something 
like three quarters of a million individuals. We do not even think 
that it need be anything like that number. Let’s just take for argu- 
ment say 500,000. It is only a stop gap which might be needed in a 
very grave situation. Now it takes time to call even 500,000 indi- 
viduals or units. And by the time any such number would be called, 
the Congress could be called into session and then make a determina- 
tion as to what additional number of the Ready Reserves could be 
called. 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the General right there? 
What powers does Congress reserve to itself under this bill except the 
power to fix a ceiling on the number of troops that might be called? 
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General Evans. Well, that is exactly what the Congress does 
reserve to itself, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exstron. That only. 

General Evans. And that of course determines the number of 
Ready Reserves that the President can call. 

Mr. Existron. And it would mean that the President could go ahead 
and declare an emergency and call all the troops that had been author- 
ized by Congress? 

General Evans. Up to the ceiling you set. 

Mr. Suorr. Sure. 

Mr. Extstron. I mean up to the ceiling. 

General Evans. But only up to the ceiling you set. 

Mr. Euston. Congress wouldn’t have to declare a war. Congress 
wouldn’t have to declare a national emergency. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Exston. The President himself could go in under this bill and 
declare a national emergency and then call the troops up to the ceiling 
that had been fixed by Congress. 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Exsron. And all Congress can do would be to go in and change 
the ceiling. 

General Evans. Yes, but look at the situation and let’s get out of 
being in war. We are in war at the present time. 

Mr. Extsron. Not declared by Congress. 

General Evans. No, but we are in a war, nevertheless. Let’s 
project ourselves to the time when we are out of the present emer- 
gency, out of the present undeclared war and into times of peace’ 
when there is a ceiling set by Congress of a much lower figure than 
you have at the present time. Obviously, if the situation in the world 
calms down, you are not going to allow this 5 million ceiling to remain 
indefinitely. You are going to certainly cut it down. As a matter 
of fact, it goes out in 1954 anyway, and it goes down to something 
over 2 million. 

Now, it is obvious that if 2 million is authorized, appropriations 
are made for it, that is the size that the Regulars are going to be. 
If you don’t give a little bit more on that, then the President has 
no right to call any Ready Reserve whatsoever. If the Regular 
forces are up to the ceiling, there is no ready Reserve the President 
ean call. 

Mr. Extston. Now, General, is it true that the inactive reservist 
today complains particularly, and he is certainly justified in doing it, 
that he was called into service notwithstanding the fact that there 
was no declaration of war? In other words, when he became an 
inactive reservist and they said ‘You are willing to go in if there 1s 
an all-out war,” he meant just what he said, but he meant a war 
declared by Congress, didn’t he? 

General Evans. Yes, but that doesn’t apply just to the inactive 
Reserve. That applies to all the Reserves. 

Mr. Exsron. All right. Let’s take them all, then. That is what 
they meant. 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Euston. A war declared by Congress. Their complaint today 
is they were called in by the President without that declaration of 
war by Congress. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Exsron. Let him answer. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The Congress gave him the right to call all 
Reserves. 

Mr. Snort. After we were in war. 

Mr. Exstron. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. After we were in it. 

Mr. Exsron. I am talking about the state of mind of the reservist 
when he became a reservist and agreed to go in, in the event of an 
all-out war, and he meant a war declared by Congress. 

General Evans. No, I don’t think he even knew what that meant, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Euston. Well, he had a right to assume at that time because 
it was the law that we couldn’t go into a war except one declared by 
Congress. 

General Evans. Let me see if I can’t— 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman-——— 

General Evans. Excuse me, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

General Evans. See if I can’t put over to you the feeling of the 
reservist in this matter. It had nothing to do with whether the 
declaration of war was one declared by Congress or whether it was 
war declared by the President. It had to do with the fact——— 

Mr. Exsron. Well, if you read our mail, you would come to a differ- 
ent conclusion. 

General Evans. But it had to do with the fact that he was called 
in on a partial mobilization and not in an all-out war. Now that was 
the thing he objects to. I don’t think the average reservist has any 
idea of whether the President himself has a right to call or whether 
he doesn’t have the right to call. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask the general a question, 
please? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. General, you recognize that in part maybe there is 
too much power given the President to call out reservists. Now one 
suggestion you made was a limitation on the numbers that he could 
call. 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. Now, if we can work out—and I recognized your 
argument on the Ready Reserves and Mr. deGraffenried made some 
very fine arguments on that, too. If we can work out a distinction 
where we can still call the Ready Reserves and thereby give the other 
people a little calm and peace that might be called under a broader 
law, do you have any objection if we modify the powers the President 
has under this act? 

General Evans. No, none at all, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. In fact, you very people are opposed to unlimited 
Presidential power to declare emergencies and calling troops, aren’t 
you? 

General Evans. That is right, of course. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what we want to work out, if we can. 

General Evans. That should remain with the Congress. There 
isn’t any question about it. We strongly feel that if you could work 
out—and it doesn’t have to be a large number. It certainly could 
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be a very small, relatively, number. And that would mean that the 
President would then have the right to call that number out of the 
Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

General Evans. All of the Ready Reserve would be just as callable 
as any other part of the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, is it your thoughful and considered opinion 
that that would solve it, a reasonable limitation on the Presidential 
power to call Ready Reserves? 

General Evans. I do most certainly, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. That is your conviction today? 

General Evans. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kirrpay. What was that last question? 

Mr. peGrAFFENRIED. Will the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. Exsron. I wasn’t through with the general before I yielded to 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Exsron. Is it your feeling that you would sponsor this legisla- 
tion and give this added power to the President in the event we didn’t 
have the boys who are going to come out of the universal military 
training program? Would you still favor this legislation? 

General Evans. Well, I was very much disturbed, quite frankly, 
over the suggestion of Mr. Kilday on that amendment. ‘That to me 
would just nullify the whole bill. 

Mr. Exsron. In other words, you are in favor of this legislation 
primarily and principally because it would contemplate the use of the 
boys who come out of the universal military training program before 
calling on these Reserves? 

General Evans. Well, they would be in the Reserve. 

Mr. Euston. Yes, I know. But if we didn’t have the universal 
military training program, you would have fewer Reserves. 

General Evans. Let’s— 

Mr. Exston. Now would you still be in favor of this legislation if 
there were no UMT program? 

General Evans. Oh, yes; ves, certainly. And we would have to 
provide something in place of UMT to get people into the Reserves. 

Mr. Euston. You state reservists were complaining about the 
broad power of the President. 

General Evans. It gives him no more power than he has at the 
present time. 

Mr. Euston. It gives him more power than he had, for example, 
when the Korean crisis arose. 

General Evans. That is correct; that is right. 

Mr. Euston. And the law that you say gives him that added power 
now will soon expire and unless Congress continues that power, he 
won’t have the power by any manner of means that is contained in 
this bill. 

General Evans. Let’s come back for just a moment—— 

Mr. Euston. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Suorr. Of course it is true. 

General Evans. Well, that is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Suort. Well, the language—let me call attention—— 

Mr. Brooks. Let the general testify. 

Mr. Snort. No. I want to make this point, 
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Mr. Brooks. He is here at the courtesy of the committee and | 
think he is entitled to testify. 

Mr. Suorr. It is a very vital point at the bottom of page 24, sub- 
section (b). Nowlisten tothislanguage. If Congress isn’t completely 
out of the picture, I cannot understand English. 

In time of national emergency hereafter proclaimed by the President and when 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff have made a finding approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense— 


all of them of course under the President— 


that the national security requires the use of members of the Reserve eomponents 
on active duty to increase the strength of the Armed Forees of the United States 
or when otherwise authorized by law, any unit and the members thereof or any 
member not assigned to a unit organized for the purpose of serving as such of the 
Ready Reserve, or any Reserve component, may by competent authority— 


I don’t know just what that refers to— 

be ordered to and required to perform active duty involuntarily for a period not to 
exceed 24 consecutive months as may be determined by the President to be neces- 
sary for the national security. 

General Evans. Yes, but go and read the rest of it. 

Mr. Snort. Congress has nothing to say about it. 

General Evans. I know, but read the rest of it. 

Mr. Exstron. That refers only to the ceiling. 

General Evans. That is right. But you set the ceiling. 

Mr. Suort. Yes, but then— 

Provided, That the statutory ceiling strength of the active Armed Forces of the 
United States as authorized by Congress shall not be exceeded by the exercise of 
the authority contained in this section. 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Suort. But we won’t reach the ceiling. We won’t call them 
up to the ceiling. The ceiling is 5 million now and we have only three 
and a half. 

General Evans. I know, but that goes out in 1954; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Hartow. That is right. 

Mr. Suort. The ceiling, yes, in 1954. 

General Evans. That is right. Then you go back to 2 million. 

Mr. Suort. But his power to call them up involuntarily against 
their will expires in 1953. 

General Evans. All right. 

Mr. Suort. Why should we put this in the permanent law? 

General Evans. Well, as I said, Mr. Short, | would prefer not this 
particular language, but I would prefer to see an agreed upon rela- 
tively small number of Ready Reserves that could be called by the 
President in the event of an emergency, and limited to that in number. 
Now that would be—— 

Mr. Snort. It seems to me you should be able to work out some kind 
of an amendment or language here that would satisfy us all. I know 
how hard that you and General Reckord, the Reserve Officers Associ- 
ation, and the National Guard, along with this committee, have 
labored on this. And heavens knows, we have to do something about 
our Reserve program to correet the injustices and inequalities that exist 
at the present time. 

General Evans. If we were to propose an amendment to this bill, 
my first thought would be that we would limit it to a call by the 
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President of 500,000 individuals across the board—Army, Navy, and 
Air—out of the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. And you think 500,000 will be your estimate of the 
number? 

General Evans. Yes; because, Mr. Chairman, it makes no differ- 
ence if you have it 400,000 or 200,000. What difference does it 
make? 

Mr. Brooks. If we make it 500,000, then it is not subject to re- 
study. Of course it would be subject to restudy when your ceiling 
goes down to 2,005,000—— 

General Evans. That is what I didn’t like about the whole thing. 
I don’t like the restudy. Why isn’t it possible to set a policy now—— 

Mr. Snort. General, to me the number is wholly irrelevant and 
immaterial, whether it is 5,000 or 5 million. It is the principle that 
is at stake here. We all know the President has the power to call 
out to repel invasion. We all know he can call them out in time of 
war. But why shouldn’t the Congress by concurrent resolution de- 
claring a national emergency retain in its own hands the power to 
decide whether or not these men are called up? 

General Evans. I agree, and that is right, he should. The only 
thing that I am suggesting is that a relatively small number be set 
aside for this Ready Reserve so the President in case of a very definite 
emergency could call that group. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Suort. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Kitpay. On that point, General, of course the amendment I 
proposed would have to do with only that portion of the Ready 
Reserve which entered the Ready Reserve from the National Security 
Training Corps. 

General Evans. But everyone would enter from the UMT, Mr. 
Kilday. There wouldn’t be anybody else. You would just simply 
eliminate a call——— 

Mr. Kitpay. Not for quite a period of time. You have others 
bound to a period of Reserve training under existing laws. 

General Evans. Yes, but you see what you would do—— 

Mr. Kiupay. All your inductees and people of that kind. 

General Evans. Let’s see what you would do. You couldn’t call 
units because you would have to set up a group of units that would 
be only UMT, we will say, or keep the UMT people out of units and 
have only those who were not subject to this qualification—— 

Mr. Kitpay. In justice to the witness, on the basis of old friendship, 
I would like to help you get out of the hole the gentleman from Ohio 
drove you into. 

(Laughter.) 

Mr. SHaFrer. Let’s vote. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman from Alabama—and then we are 
going to take up another matter before we adjourn. 

Mr. Kivpay. Just one moment, Mr. Chairman. You referred to 
the question of reducing the vulnerability ——— 

Mr. Suarer. I object. The House is in session. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman, did you recognize me for a 
question? 
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Mr. Brooks. The gentleman from Michigan makes a point of order 
that the House is in session. The gentleman is obviously correct. 
The committee is adjourned until Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee was adjourned, to 
to reconvene at 10 a. m. Thursday, September 27, 1951.) 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, September 27, 1951. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (acting 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen of the committee, when we adjourned the day before 
yesterday we had not completed hearing the two witnesses that we 
had asked to stand by, on the Reserve bill, H. R. 5426. 

General Evans had not quite completed what he had to say, but if 
it is satisfactory with General Evans, General Reckord was here the 
day before yesterday and here again today. We would like, if we 
may, to ask General Reckord to step up and have a seat and give us 
his views on this matter, and then, General Evans, we would like to 
come back to you, if we may. 

General Reckord, will you have a seat, sir? Everybody on the 
committee knows you, General, knows you well, and knows your 
record of service in the two World Wars with the National Guard. 
They know your interest in Reserve matters and in National Guard 
matters. We value your opinion. 

Now, we have asked you to come here this morning and give us 
your idea about this bill and what you think should be done with the 
bill. 

General Reckorp. Mr. Brooks and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am representing the National Guard of the United States as chairman 
of the legislative committee for both the National Guard Association 
and the Adjutants General Association. 

We are in favor of the present draft, H. R. 5426. I think I should 
say for the record that this bill is vastly different from the original 
bill. There are included in this new draft, as was indicated by 
Mr. Van Zandt, in two or three questions asked 2 days ago—we 
have all gotten around the table and ironed out very definite differ- 
ences which we had over the original draft. There are no less than 
94 amendments to the original draft in this bill and as drawn while 
we still feel there are still a few minor corrections and changes that 
could, with profit, be made, we would accept the bill as drawn and 
do so accept it. 

Speaking to the section which was under discussion 2 days ago 
when the committee recessed, 1 feel, if it is agreeable to the Chair, 
I might refer to that section—— 

Mr. Brooks. That is what we want to hear you on. 

General RecKkorp. It seems to me—— 

Mr. Jounson. You are talking about section 234? 

General Recxorp. I am talking now, Mr. Johnson, about section 
234 found on page 24 and 25. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 
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General Reckorp. Now, there was considerable discussion 2 days 
ago upon the point found in section (b) with respect to the authority 
given the President. I think the committee members may have lost 
sight of thisfact. If you go back of June last year when the Congress 
gave the President specific authority for a period of 1 year to order 
any member of any Reserve component to active duty for a period of 
21 months, back of that authority the President has had for years the 
authority to call the entire National Guard and he has had authority 
in law to order the entire membership of the Naval Reserves, the 
Marine Corps Reserves, and the Coast Guard Reserves to active 
duty, without another action of Congress. 

So all this bill purports to do or all it mtended to do as now drawn 
was to make it possible for the President to order in addition to what 
authority he already had members of the Reserve forces to active 
duty. 

Now, everybody is disturbed and I am sure every member of this 
committee and the rest of us who are mterested in national defense 
are disturbed not because of the authority given the President a vear 
ago but because of the way that authority was administered. Men 
who are in the Inactive Reserve were tapped on the shoulder and sent 
to Korea involuntarily, while at the very same time General Walsh, 
president of the National Guard Association; General Harrison, 
president of the Adjutants General Association, and I, together with 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, General Fleming, were 
knocking on the doors of the Pentagon begging them to order the 
National Guard to active duty. 

The National Guard, by virtue of its enlistment, is a voluntary 
organization. It is subject to call by the President under the militia 
clause of the Constitution at any time he sees fit; and, subject to the 
order, to active Federal service under section 111 of the National 
Defense Act when Congress shall have declared an emergency. We 
were banging on General Collins’ door pleading with him to use the 
guard, and we were told at the time that the guard wasn’t needed; 
that what they needed was individuals, officers and men, to fill the 
ranks of the depleted Regular organizations then in Japan and Korea. 

So, that is the situation. 

Now, if I may go back to 234 (a), before proceeding to (b). 234 (a) 

is practically a rewrite of section 111 of the National Defense Act, 
which is the war power when Congress shall have declared an emer- 
gency. And yet we find in here, because we are all so disturbed over 
the way the Inactive Reserves were used in the past year, this proviso, 
in the war section: 
But members in an inactive or retired status shall not be ordered to active duty 
without their consent unless the appropriate Secretary determines that no quali- 
fied members of the Ready Reserve or rnembers of the Standby Reserve im an 
active status in the required category are readily available. 

Now, to me that is a definite mistake because when Congress shall 
have declared an emergency or war we want everybody to be avail- 
able, with or without their consent. 

So, I would definitely amend by striking those words out, and then 
I would go over to section (b) 





Mr. Kripay. Excuse me, General. Which words were those? 
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General Recxorp. Mr. Kilday, you find on line 17, page 24, after 
the comma, “But members in an inactive or retired status shall not 
be ordered to active duty.” Now, if you bear in mind 

Mr. Kiipay. How far would you go? 

General Recxorp. Pardon me? 

Mr. Kitpay. How many more words? 

General Reckxorp. I would take that entire thing out down to the 
end. 

Mr. Kitpay. Down to the end of the subsection? 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. Bear in mind now that this is the 
section which comes into action only when the Congress shall have 
declared war or national emergency. I wouldn’t put any restriction 
in that section on the use of these people at all. 

Assume for a moment you have made that change; then you go over 
into (b), and this is the section which disturbed so many of us and 
disturbed a number of you gentlemen and to which Mr. Kilday offered 
an amendment. I would accept this with a restriction on the numbers 
that the President could order. If you bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
that the President can call all of the guard and order all of the other 
Reserve forces except the Army and the Air Reserve, all that is gained 
by this language, assuming this bill to be enacted, is that he can tap 
the Army and Air reservists, as he can do today under this special law. 

After the meeting the other day I rewrote (b) the way that I thought 
it might be acceptable to Mr. Kilday and other members of the com- 
mittee thinking as he does—and I feel exactly as a number of members 
of this committee feel: that we don’t want to give the President of 
the United States too much authority. We want to give him only 
enough to protect the Nation, or take the initial steps for the protec- 
tion of the Nation until such time as the Congress can be assembled 
if they are not assembled and enact the necessary war legislation. 

Now, for that reason, I would make subsection (a) broad, as I have 
indicated, because it comes into being only by act of Congress, and 
I would restrict (b) by striking out the present proviso on line 10, 
page 25, and inserting in lieu therof— 





Provided, That the total number of persons ordered to and required to perform 
active duty under this subsection shall not exceed one million men. 
Then you have restricted the President, and you have somewhat 
restricted him in this language now, but perhaps not enough to satisfy 
some of the members of the committee. You have restricted him in 
this language to the present total authorized active strength. This 
would make it a little more restrictive. It would hold the President 
to not more than a million reservists to active duty from the National 
Guard, the Reserve of all types—Army, Navy, and Air. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would that still give him authority to call in the 
National Guard? 

General Recxorp. He still has it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; under this amendment he would still have it. 

General Recxorp. I would say so. This amendment doesn’t 
change the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Brooks. Well—— 

General Reckxorp. Under the militia clause, and section 101 of the 
National Defense Act, which I do not think this section (b) repeals 
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and it is not repealed by any of the repeal sections in back of the 
bill 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General RecKxorpb. Section 101 of the National Defense Act pro- 
vides for the call of the militia or National Guard under the militia 
clause of the Constitution. I don’t think this enactment of this 
section would conflict in any way with that. 

Mr. Brooks. The guard doesn’t ask for that, either; does it? 

General Reckxorp. For an amendment? 

Mr. Brooks. An amendment which would expressly require con- 
gressional action before guardsmen could be called? 

General Recxorp. No, Mr. Brooks; we do not. And that leads 
me to say that the guard doesn’t need this legislation. All the guard 
needs—and I say this in all seriousness, gentlemen—is to be let alone. 
We have enough law, except for one or two minor bills that are now 
before vour committee, Mr. Chairman, and we have proven that we 
have all the law we need. All we want now is to be let alone and 
properly administered, and the guard can perform. 

The guard has done everything that Congress has asked it to do. 
And, as I said a moment ago, we were rapping on General Collins’ 
door to have the guard used as was intended, but at that time we 
were told the guard was not needed. 

Now, if you will consider the change in the set-up proposed by this 
bill and compare it with the National Defense Act as written today, 
you will see that, unless you get UMT along with this bill, you get 
nothing. You get the intent of those in authority to treat all reservists 
in an identical manner as far as is practicable and possible, and that 
is good. But, without UMT, the Reserves of the future under this 
bill will be no better than the Reserves are now. The trouble with the 
Army and Air Reserve in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, is not with the 
lack of proper law; it is because the law pertaining to those reservists 
was not properly administered. 

Now, the trouble we have in the guard is not with the law, but it is 
with the restrictive measures that are continually being placed upon 
us. One of the worst is the so-called age-in-grade rule. That is going 
to be discussed a few months from now. 

Mr. Brooks. There is nothing in this bill, though, that would 
hinder the guard in any way; is there? 

General Reckorpb. This bill? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Reckorp. We are favorable to this bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Reckorp. There is one point which I may make because it 
may come up in the future. In funneling the product of UMT 
through this legislation into the Ready and the Standby Reserve, the 
law speaks of funneling those men into a Reserve unit. 

Now, unless that feature is properly administered, we fear that only 
a small percentage of those men will reach the National Guard. But 
we are prepared to accept this bill as written, and then if the men are 
not funneled in the proper proportion to keep the guard units up to 
the strength desired by Congress we can come back and tell Congress 
about it. But, at the present moment, I can indicate why we feel 
that way by inviting the attention of the members of the committee 
to the fact that Senator Gurney 3 or 4 years ago, in an effort to get 
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trained men back into the guard and other Reserve units, amended an 
act and added or provided for the training of 160,000 1-year men, 
young men, in the Army. 

Mr. Kitpay. That was the Selective Service Act of 1940. 

General Reckorp. Young men to be funneled back into the Reserve. 
We did not get any of them. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sasscer. General, | was very interested in what you said a 
moment ago as to the way the Reserve and National Guard program 
was administered. At the time you say you were knocking on the 
door of the Pentagon and General Collins’ office asking that the 
guard be used, did they have guard units in the country then that were 
up to strength and equipped and with relatively short training could 
have gone into action as units? 

General Reckorp. Well, Mr. Sasscer, I would say ‘No’ to that 
question because the guard has been maintained at only 50 percent 

Mr. Sasscer. Well, let’s leave— 

General Reckorp (continuing). Of war strength, but they were 
up to that strength for which the Congress had provided the funds. 

Mr. Sasscer. In other words, they were up to 50-percent strength 
and you did have a nucleus around which you could build a unit 
which in a relatively short time could have gone into action in Korea. 

General Recxorp. That is correct, and they could have done at 
that time what is now being done under the rotation plan. They 
could have ordered the units of the National Guard at 50 percent 
strength into active service, could have filled them up in a short 
period of time with the draft, and a unit as big as a division in 9 
months at full strength could have been available. But I can under- 
stand the point of view of the Chief of Staff, General Collins. At 
that time it was considered by those in authority that the action in 
Korea was a small action. 

Mr. Sasscer. Police action. 

General Reckorp. Well, that word was actually used in my 
presence. 

Mr. Sasscer. Now— 

General Reckxorp (quoting). ‘‘ Police action and we don’t need the 
National Guard.” 

Mr. Sasscer. So, instead of calling the National Guard, they went 
back and called the Active and Inactive Reserves, leaving behind 
these units which were 50 percent up to strength. Now, isn’t that 
really the crux of the difficulty as far as the Pentagon is concerned, 
in that the tendency has been in administration rather than to build 
the guard up and use them as we did before, like the Twenty-eighth 
Division, the Twenty-ninth Divsiion, preserving their own integrity. 

General Recxorp. Yes. 

Mr. Sasscer. The thinking is to wither off the guard and use them 
as replacements for Regular units in order to build up one big Regular 
Army? 

General Recxorp. Mr. Sasscer, I feel that the real trouble during 
the past year was caused by the amendment which the Pentagon 
brought down to the Congress and which this committee and the 
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Congress approved. It was done quickly, hurriedly, right after the 
North Koreans started their forward move across the Thirty-eighth 
parallel, and we had Regular Army units over there which were not 
up to strength, and from the point of view of the Chief of Staff 
at that time, believing as he did that it was a police action and that 
the Regular Army could handle it, all they needed at that moment in 
their opinion was to fill up the Regular Army units. 

Mr. Sasscer. Yes. 

General Reckorp. And they came down here and reversed them- 
selves and everything else by securing from Congress the authority 
for the President to order any member of any Reserve force of the 
Armed Forces to active duty for 21 months. And, because they 
wanted individuals only rather than units at the time, they reached 
out and tapped on the shoulder the very reservist who thought, being 
in the Inactive Reserve, he was not going to be called for service 
unless Congress declared another war. 

Mr. Sasscer. At the same time you did have National Guard 
units drawing pay and in training. 

General Reckorp. At the same time we had units. Now, if they 
had done this, if they had ordered the guard units to active duty and 
then had immediately broken those units up and sent the officers and 
men as individuals to Korea, then we would have objected to that. 

Mr. Sasscer. Because it would be disturbing the integrity of units. 

General Reckorp. That is right. As they say, they did not need 
units at that time. They refused to order or failed to order the 
guard in. 

Mr. Sasscer. Through your experience over the years, haven’t you 
found that the use of guard units as such, with the pride of the indi- 
vidual unit, has worked out extremely well? 

General Reckxorp. Well, 1 think it has worked out splendidly. All 
you have to do is take any National Guard division by number. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is right. Without taking too much—— 

General Recxorp. And follow it through the two World Wars, and 
not only divisions but all other units. 

Mr. Sasscer. Wasn’t a lot of that due to the pride of the unit? 

General Recxorp. It very definitely is. 

Mr. Sasscrer. Then, as the law now exists, they can by administra- 
tion practically destroy the usefulness of the guard if, as you said a 
moment ago, they had taken in these Reserves, fed them into the 
Regular Army instead of into the guard? 

General Reckorp. They can do that, Mr. Sasscer. But you must 
not lose sight of the fact that today under the authority which the 
Congress gave the President a year ago they could reach into every 
guard unit and withdraw individuals for active duty. There, again, 
we called on the Chief of Staff, General Collins, and pointed out that 
it would be very bad to disrupt these guard units, and he agreed with 
us not to disrupt them and not to withdraw individuals from the 
guard units. 

Mr. Sasscer. Which I think is correct. 

General Reckxorp. All of which made them draw more of these 
Inactive Reserves which you gentlemen have heard about. 

Mr. Sasscer. But you still could have drawn out, taken out your 
National Guard units as such, if they had wanted to have separate 
National Guard units and recruited them up? 
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General Reckxorp. Well, frankly, we thought that is what they 
should have done, and if they had done that——— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, getting back now to subsection (b), 
page 25, lines 10, 11, 12, and 13, did you know that the language 
would restrict the number to be called to 1,500,000 based on the 
authorized ceiling and the money appropriated? 

General Reckxorp. This would total about 1,500,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You want to cut it down to a million? 

General Reckorp. No; I didn’t say I wanted to cut it down. 
We will accept the bill as drawn, but in order to meet the views prin- 
cipally of Mr. Kilday who offered an amendment, I would say if you 
feel 1,500,000 is too many, cut it down to a million. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Recxorp. But I do believe in the troubled state of the 
world today that it is good for Congress to realize that we must 
have a war potential which includes everybody which cannot be used 
except by an affirmative act of Congress in declaring a war. We must 
have this so-called Ready Reserve or at least a part of it available 
to the President to use when he believes it is necessary and Congress 
is not in session. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, confining outselves to the figure of a mil- 
lion, is it not true, as you have said a moment ago, that he has the 
authority to call out the National Guard? 

General Reckxorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And that would be what? Approximately 
400,000? 

General Recxorp. Well, at the present time and assuming this law 
is enacted and UMT backing it up, it would be double that strength. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Or 800,000. 

General Reckorp. And he has that authority now. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And the remaining 200,000 of the million would 
then permit him to call up probably special lized units of the Air Force, 
of the Marine air wing and the naval air wing, is that right? 

General Reckorp. And the Naval Reserves. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And certain units of the Naval Reserve. 

General Recxkorp. And Marine Corps Reserves. But I merely 
stated a million, thinking if you spread that million over all the forces 

Navy, Air, and Army and Marine Corps—by the time the million 
long before they could all be in active service, Congress would have 
had an opportunity to meet and determine what they wanted to do. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true, General, based on your experience, 
that the type of war we are prosecuting today requires the use, or 
the immediate employment of certain Reserve units? I am not 
speaking of particularly the air wings? 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir; I think it does. And carrying that 
thought through, the chairman may remember that as far back as 3 
vears ago we were disturbed very much because no provision had 
been made for ordering the Air National Guard into active service 
immediately in case the Nation was attacked. We came down here 
with a proposal for amending the law so that the Air could be called 
to active duty under section 101, the militia clause, immediately, 
and then Congress having met and acted it could be by order moved 
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over onto the Army clause, section 111, but in the meantime they 
may have been in a fight. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Let’s talk about the individuals who would make 
up the Ready Reserve. Is it not true that when he joins a Ready 
Reserve—I am not putting this question because I know of your long 
experience in handling the guardsmen and the Reserves in general 
is it not true that the average reserve of today who will find himself in 
the Ready Reserve of tomorrow anticipates being called, even without 
the Congress taking action? 

General Reckrorp. You mean the average reservist or National 
Guard man? 

Mr. Van Zanor. Well, let us apply the term “reservist”? to all, 
including the National Guard. 

General Reckrorp. Mr. Van Zandt, I believe you have to make 
a distinction. That is what caused the trouble during the past vear. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am talking about 

General Reckorp. The National Guard—the answer to your 
question is ‘‘ves”’ for the National Guard,vou see, but the Reserve is a 
little differenent. If you look at this chart—I don’t know who drew 
it and there is a mistake on it, but the group (A) on that-chart refers 
to the National Guard, the entire National Guard, and we weren't 
satisfied with this bill until they changed the bill and said that the 
National Guard shall be in the Ready Reserve. So the National 
Guard is a voluntary organization and ready to be ordered or called. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. Now then—— 

General Reckorp. But when you come to the Inactive reservist 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No; I’m excluding the Inactive Reserve in my 
question. I am talking about only the Organized Reserve. 

General Recxorp. Oh, if you exclude the Inactive reservist, then 
the answer is “yes” to your question. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, outside of the National Guard, 
leaving those aside for a moment, the member sof the Organized or 
paid Reserves of this country anticipate that they would be called in 
the event of an emergency, without the action of Congress? 

General Recxorp. Ordered, not ealled. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. 

General Reckxorp. “Called” is the term used under the militia 
clause for the call of the guard by the President. But they did 
anticipate being ordered to active duty in case of need. 

The thing that hurt throughout the entire Nation was the fact that 
when the Congress gave the necessary authority, the people who 
were ordered were not the people who expected to be ordered. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

General Recxorp. But those who had gone to the Inactive Reserve 
not expecting to be ordered to duty until Congress had declared 
another war. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, is it not true, General, that the provisions of 
this bill will correct that situation? 

General Recxorp. They do; ves, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Because we now establish a Ready Reserve. 

General Reckorp. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And any man who becomes part of the Ready 
Reserve can anticipate an order to active duty. 
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General Recxorp. He should not be in the Ready Reserve unless 
he can be ready to go. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Yes. 

General Reckxorp. And Congress by this law says, virtually, that 
the product of UMT 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is right. 

General Reckorp. Every young man owes 8 years to his Govern- 
ment from the time the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
was enacted a few months ago. He owes the Government 8 years of 
his service. He must—assuming now that UMT is functioning—6 
months in training. ‘Then he must go back to the Ready Reserve, 
where he must serve satisfactorily for a period of 36 months. 

Now the entire time—this is a change from anything we have 
experienced in the past. Congress has said every young man owes 
thts duty to the Nation for 8 years. For 3 vears of that 8 he is subject 
as a member of the Ready Reserve. Now, for the balance of the 
time he is subject or order to active duty if Congress determines he 
is needed. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As a member of the Standby Reserve. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, let me ask you this and this is my last 
question: What effect would a limitation in this bill requiring that 
the Congress would have to authorize the President to call the Ready 
Reserve have on the morale of the reserves who are in the Ready 
Reserves? 

General Reckorp. Mr. Van Zandt, I don’t know that I can evalu- 
ate that. 1 really don’t think you ought to restrict the President. 
1 think in the troubled conditions which we now face, the President 
should have some authority. I don’t think he should have authority 
to declare war, but I do think—the concept of this legislation is that 
here is a course that is ready and everybody in it knows that 
in case of need he will be ordered to duty. When he has been in 
that category a certain reasonable period of time he moves out of 
that and a vounger man comes in. And we have the large force 
available whenever Congress acts and we have the smaller or ready 
force available whenever the President determines it is needed. 
That is my conception. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What I had in mind was this: A commanding 
officer of a unit—and you have commended many of them—if your 
hands were free to sav ‘Now, look, men, we must maintain the 
efficiency of this unit, to be prepared to meet any emergency, and 
that emergency may come within a matter of minutes,” from the 
standpoint of building up the esprit de corps of the unit and your 
hands were untied, could you not do a better job? 

General Reckorp. Well, I think naturally the esprit of a unit 
commanded by a man who talked like that would be higher than 
another that hoped they wouldn’t be called. No man in the National 
Guard is there except for the fact that he expects to be used. Frankly, 
we were—‘‘we’’ speaking as one of the so-called leaders and we 
undoubtedly in my opinion represent the rank and file—thoroughly 
disappointed because the National Guard wasn’t used as Congress 
intended it to be used. 

All I have to do is refer or refresh your minds on the statement of 
policy which was first written in the Draft Act of 1940, repeated again 
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in the 1948 act, and is in this bill, to the effect that next after the 
Regular Army in an emergency the National Guard and those Reserve 
units necessary to a balanced force shall be used. And yet we were 
very much disappointed when the guard was not used. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. General Reckord, leaving out the Naval Reserve, to 
which you referred a while ago as being subject to call by the President, 
would you repeat the powers that exist for calling National Guard 
and Reserve, if you prefer to divide it as to the National Guard and 
Reserve? 

General Recxorp. Mr. Kilday, this doesn’t apply to the Reserve, 
but under the militia clause of the Constitution and section 101 of 
the National Defense Act—and I have a copy of the act here if you’d 
like to see it—— 

Mr. Kiupay. I have the act. 

General Reckxorp. Under section 101 the President may call, not 
order, the members of the guard, all or any part, for the purpose; 
that is, for certain specific purposes. One is to repel invasion, and 
so forth. 

Now, I think under that authority, just as was done in 1916, the 
President could have ordered a year ago the entire—that is, could 
have called’ the entire National Guard, just as the President did in 
1916, when we were all sent down on the border. Now, of course, 
there is a difference of opinion among the lawyers as to how far we 
can go in repelling invasion in these days, but as you all know, we 
went pretty far in World War II, the early days before we entered the 
war. 

Mr. Kiitpay. Now, do I understand, general, your position is that 
under the Constitution the President has the power to call the National 
Guard? 

General Reckxorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, he now has the power to call all for a period 
of a year, 

General Reckorp. Now, Mr. Kilday, that is the distinction there 
on those two words. He how has authority to order everybody. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right. 

General Reckxorp. And there is a difference. 

Mr. Kiupay. | understand. 

General Reckorp. Because under the call, which affects only the 
National Guard and is under the militia clause of the Constitution, 
he is restricted to some extent in the use of the National Guard. But 
under this authority which Congress gave the President a year ago, 
section 21, he may order any member, any unit, or individual of any 
Reserve component of any of the Armed Forces to active duty for a 
period of 21 months. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is under existing law? 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay..Congress gave him that power. I think it was written 
in by the conference committee, at the inception of the Korean 
affair. 

General Reckxorp. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Now, as I read the Constitution, among the powers of 
Congress given in section 8 is 
To provide for the calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, supress 
insurrections, and repel invasions. 

That is one of the powers of Congress. 

General Reckxorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Not of the President. You have repeated them as if 
that was the power of the President. 

Now under the Constitution, the President does have powers with 
reference to the National Guard. That is included in section 2 of 
article Il. Section 2 reads: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States and of the militia of the several States when called into the actual 
service of the United States. 

So that the Constitution provides that Congress shall provide for 
the calling of the militia and then it provides that after C ongress or 
after they have come into the service in accordance with the provision 
of the act of Congress, that the President then becomes their 
Commander. 

I find nowhere in the Constitution any power given to the President 
to call the National Guard, but that he does have the same power of 
Commander in Chief after they have been called in accordance with 
the provisions of an act of Congress. 

Do you agree with that? 

General Recxorp. Well, section 101 is the act of the Congress in 
providing how they may be called. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, here is section 101: 

The National Guard when ealled as such into the service of the United States 
shall, from the time they are required by the terms of the call to respond thereto 
be subject to the laws and regulations governing the Reiseul ar Army, so far as 
such laws and regulations are applicable to officers and enlisted men whose per- 
sonal retention in the military service, either on the active list or on the retired 
list, is not contemplated by existing law. 

But section 111 of the National Defense Act provides— 

When Congress shall have declared a national emergency and shall have 
authorized the use of Armed Forces of the United States for any purpose requir- 
ing the use of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the President may 
under such regulation, including such physical examination as he may prescribe, 
order into the active military service of the United States to serve therein during 
period of war or emergency unless sooner relieved any and all units and members 
of the National Guard of the United States. 

General Recxorp. Yes, Mr. Kilday, but that is the war section, 
section 111, and you notice the word “‘order’”’ is used there. 

Mr. Kinpay. But they use the language ‘“‘when Congress shall have 
declared a national emergency.”’ 

General Recxorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now that was originally written in 1916. I grant 
you, the President called the guard in 1916. It is also true that 
Lincoln sent out his call after the Fort Sumter incident and ealled 
for 75,000 volunteers without any act of Congress. That is per- 
fectly correct. But under the provision of the Constitution, after 
the President’s act of 1916, Congress, exercising its constitutional 
power, provided when the President could call the guard and that was 
in the event Congress had declared a national emergency. 
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General Recxorp. Well, Mr. Kilday, I really don’t agree with that. | 

Mr. Kiiupay. Why? 

General Recxorp. Well, if you have the National Defense Act 
before you, section 101, you will find a cognatic explanation there— ; 
“call of the militia’. And section 5, at the bottom of the page, says 4 

Whenever the President calls forth the organized militia of any State, Terri- ' 
tory or the District of Columbia to be employed in the service of the United i 
States, he may specify in his call the period— 
and so forth. 

Now, the call of the militia provided under the militia clause is 
further explained here: 
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Whenever the United States is invaded or in danger of invasion from any foreign ; 
nation or of the rebellion against the authority of the Government of the United i 
States or the President is unable with the Regular forces at his command to exe- 5 
cute the laws of the Nation, it shall be lawful for the President to eall forth such i 
number of the militia of the State or of the States or Territories or the District 
of Columbia as he may deem necessary. 3 

Mr. Kitpay. That was the act of 1903? 3 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. As amended in 1908. 

General Recxorp. Three and eight. 

Mr. KitpAy. That is right. 

General Recxorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But we are talking now of section 101, as enacted 
June 3, 1916. 

General Reckxorp. Yes, sir. ‘The National Guard when called.” 

Mr. Kintpay. Yes, sir, when called. 

General Reckorp. You may recall, Mr. Kilday, that the ink was 
hardly dry on the 1916 act before President Wilson called the entire 
National Guard to service. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well now, which way was it? You stated a moment 
ago that he called it under his inherent powers under the Constitution, . 
or did he call it under the provisions of the act of Congress of 1903, : 
as amended in 1908? j 

General Reckxorp. You are a little too technical for me now. I : 


don’(—-— 

Mr. Kinpay. It is not technical at all. That is basic to your pres- 
entation, general. Which way did President Wilson call the guard? 
Did he eall it under his inherent powers under the Constitution or did 
he call it under the provisions of the National Defense Act? 

General Recxorp. Well, I wouldn’t know, but I think he called 
it under his powers under the militia clause. But the actual fact is 
that this bill had just been enacted, the Congress had just enacted 
the National Defense Act, because I remember that I was a young 
officer at the time and we had held, I think, only one drill under ; 
the new act when we were called to active duty. } 

Mr. Kiupay. Very well. 

Now, General, the present law, as contained in the National Defense 
Act, providing the manner in Which the guard shall be called is in- 
cluded in section 111. You had 101 instead of 111. Section 111 
provides for the manner in which they can be called. Section 101 
provides that once called, they are subject to the same laws as the 
Regular Army. 
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General Reckorp. Yes, sir. But this new act, this bill before us, 
does not change 101. Section 111 is amended by this bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is correet. 

General Recxorp. Its provisions are rewritten in this subsection 
A, but 101 is not——- 

Mr. Kitpay. That is correct. 

General Reckxorp. Not reapealed. 

Mr. Kivpay. Once he is called to duty, he is subject to all the laws 
of the Regular Army? 

General Reckorp. Yes. 

Mr. Kintpay. And he continues so to be. But I agree with you, 
this bill would change the method of call and permit the President 
to call without Congress having declared a national emergency. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Kilday, I don’t mean to be unduly inviting 
your attention to the use of the word ‘‘call,’”’ but this bill doesn’t 
provide for any call. 

Mr. Kitpay. You will excuse me in that. We are talking about 
the same thing. 

General Reckorp. Yes, but this bill provides for the order to 
active duty and it doesn’t, in my opinion, touch section 101. 

Mr. Kiupay. I agree with you. 

General Recxorpb. It is over and above 101. 

Mr. Kiupay. I agree with you. But under the National Defense 
Act, for a man to be subject to the provisions of 101, he must come 
in under 111. Now, whoever may be the possessor of the power, 
you do agree that in 1940, before the guard was called, Congress 
acted? 

General Recxorp. In 1940? 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes, sir. 

General Reckorp. Well, it was the selective service—— 

Mr. Kitpay. No, before the Selective Service Act. 

General Reckorp. Yes, there was a law which provided that the 
guard could be ordered to active duty. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. Before we came—you appeared in 
favor of the bill? 

General Reckorb. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. I recall it well over in the old Committee on Military 
Affairs. We then adopted a law, notwithstanding the fact that there 
had been no declaration of a national emergency by Congress 

General Reckorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. The President had declared first a limited and then 
an unlimited national emergency. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. We then authorized calling of the guard. 

General Reckorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. Well, ordered. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir, we then authorized ordering the guard 
to active duty for the period of 1 vear. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right. So, notwithstanding any idea that he 
may have had the constitutional power to order the National Guard, 
we did pass a law under which it was ordered to active duty? 

General Reckorp. Yes, but there, again, | go back to that word. 
He did not have the power to order the guard. He had the power to 





eall the guard under the militia clause of the Constitution, and the 
Congress came along and wanted them in a different category, so 
they passed a law authorizing them to order the guard to active duty 
for the period——— 

Mr. Kinpay. [ want vou to show me the provision of the Constitu- 
tion under which the President has the power to order the militia 
into active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. May I suggest this, general? There is nothing in the 
bill that hinges on that Constitution point. 

General Reckorp. No, sir, it doesn’t touch that. 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir, it doesn’t touch that. Not a thing that 
hinges on the question of whether the Constitution 

Mr. Kinpay. But there is in the amendment I propose to offer, 
Mr. Chairman, very definitely. 

General Reckorp. Well, the bill, Mr. Chairman, did not intend, 
in my opinion, in any way to touch the powers of the President under 
the militia clause or under section 101. 

Mr. Kiipay. It relates entirely to what Congress shall do. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. Now, going ahead with my point, last year—we have 
already referred to it—the President was given the power to order the 
guard or individuals. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So since the act of 1916, the guard has been ordered 
to active duty on two occasions. 

General Recxorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kiipay. And in each occasion Congress has acted? 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirupay. Now, you referred to limiting the number of the 
Ready Reserve that may be called. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand you preferred no limitation, but if there 
is to be any question—— 

General Reckxorp. Well, Mr. Kilday, there really is a limitation. 

Mr. Kiupay. I understand. 

General Reckorp. This provides or does give us the limitation. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am coming to that in a moment. But let’s take 
the figure of 1,000,000. It is contemplated, as I understand, from our 
hearings on UMT, that approximately 500,000 boys are to be avail- 
able in the country per year to enter the National Security Training 
Corps. 

General Recxorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. So that if you had a limitation of 1,000,000, it would 
be possible to take the total output of UMT for 2 years at any one 
time? 

General Recxorp. Total output? Well, I think you fail to take 
into consideration the numbers that we find in these units before 
UMT begins to function. You see, this output of UMT would come 
in on top of the men who are already in the units. So there would 
really be in 2 years the 1,000,000 plus the men who are already in 
those units. 

Mr. Kripay. Do you understand there is anything in the bill that 
we have before us which would prevent the President ordering the 
UMT products out of the Ready Reserve? 
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General Reckorp. Ordering the UMT product from the Ready 
Reserve? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

General Reckorp. To active duty? 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes, sir. 

General Reckorp. | think under this bill as now drawn he could 
that would be most unusual, but I believe it could be done up to a 
million and a half men 

Mr. Krupay. That is right, he could do it, because it provides that 
the President after the certificate from the Secretary 

General Reckorp. Yes; but if you notice, I think his hands are 
tied by this language: “Any Reserve component members not assigned 
to a unit organized for the purpose of serving as such’’. Now, that 
language is designed to keep the units mtact. And assuming UMT 
has been functioning for a period of time, the thinking of those who 
prepared this legislation is that the necessary units, the units that the 
professionals in the Pentagon believe necessary, would be maintained 
pretty nearly at war strength. But in addition to that, there wil be 
individuals not assigned to units who would be available, and those 
men—assume there were a million—would be subject to being ordered 
right into the service. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the Department itself could either assign them 
to units or have them unassigned to units. 

General Rickorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that whatever is left of vour 500,000 after 6 
months could be, by the Department, unassigned. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. And I think they would go this far 
if they did a good job: They would tag certain of those men to fill in 
Regular units, to bring the National Guard up to strength. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

General Reckorp. And others to bring the Reserve up to strength. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. That would be proper administration. [| 
am talking about the power which they would have under that law. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. They could channel those people into the unassigned 
croups. 

General Recxorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. And immediately either order them or call them to 
active duty for service. 

General Reckorp. Under this bill that could be done. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the following year they could order the other, 
the new product of UMT. 

General Recxorp. But, Mr. Kilday, don’t overlook the fact that 
the Congress has restricted the total number that may be in active 
service. 

Mr. Kinpay. You mean on authorized strength? 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Youand I have had a lot of experience with authorized 
strength here, general. 

General Reckorpb. Sir? 

Mr. Kitpay. We have had lots of experience with authorized 
strength here. You will recall 

General Reckorp. Well 

Mr. Kinpay. We had an authorized strength of 261,000 for the 
Army and the Air Force, I believe, in 1939, and we suspended that and 
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it remained suspended for a long period of time, while we had the big 
expans sion through the war. The only ceiling we now have, and it is 
currently suspended, is contained in an extension of the Selective 
T raining and Service Act, isn’t that correct? 

General Reckorpb. | think so. I think the conferees made it 
$5,000,000, didn’t they? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, on a temporary basis. 

General Recxorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Your permanent law which is currently suspended in 
favor of a temporary provision is contained in the extension of the 
Selective Trainme and Service Act. 

General Recxorpb. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. I haven’t seen it in a long time, but my recollection 
is that it provides that after a certain date—does anybody have it 
here? 

Hartow. After July of 1954 the temporary ceiling goes off. 
Kinpay. No; 1am not talking about that. Iam talking about 
the permanent ceiling. 

Mr. Hartow. No; there is no time limit. 

General Reckorp. | think the permanent strength is just that; it 
IS permanent. 

Mir. Harrow. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, sir. 

General Reckorp. But I think the additional strength given for 
a temporary period is July of 1954, I believe. 

Mr. Hartow. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. I am not concerned 

Mr. Brooks. It comes down to slightly over 2 million. 

Mr. Kinpay. Two million five. 

Mr. Brooks. Te ‘mporary authority, two million five. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is divided by services. 

General Reckorb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. I recall so aa when that was put in, it was an 
amendment by Senator Sparkman, a member of our Comittee oD 
Military Affairs at that time, and it was one of those ‘Get the boys 
home’’ amendments 

General Reckorp. Right. 

Mr. Kitpay. It was to compel demobilization. You recall that, 
don’t you, General? 

General Recxorp. No, sir, I don’t believe [ was here when that 
was done. I think IL was in Europe. 

Mr. Kinpay. Perhaps not you. 

Mr. Hartow. That is not this permanent provision. 

Mr. Kinpay. One more question and Lam_ finished, Mr. Chairman. 

The question of numbers, whether that eluminates what I have in 
mind, General, Lam very frank to say that has not any effect on what 
| have in mind. I am supporting the committee bill, all of the ar- 
rangements they have made with reference to it. Tam only talking 
about a matter of over-all congressional policy 

General Recxorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of where we eae exercise our jurisdiction on the 
call of the militia or the unlimited jurisdiction we have with reference 
to Reserves and the composition of the Armed Forces, whether we 
should delegate that power to the executive branch of Government 
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or whether we should retain it here in Congress. I am unalterably 
opposed to delegating it to the executive branch. 

I grant vou, there is a provision in here that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Secretary must have certified to the President that it 1s neces- 
sary to call the Reserves. That is only spelling out what has to hap- 
pen in orderly administration of the Department. The services have 
got to decide that they need these additional men. The only way 
they can get it to the President is through the Secretary of Defense 
and that is what would happen if it wasn’t in the bill. 

General Reckxorp. That language was just recently inserted and 
I don’t think it means anything. 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t think it means a thing in the world. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Gentlemen, [ might say this: Here it is 11:05. Now we have some 
extremely urgent matters coming up after this is disposed of. I have 
an amendment I want to offer that I think will satisfy everybody. | 
believe it will. If we continue, I mean indefinitely—of course, there 
is no intention to cut off anybody at all. The committee met nearly 
2 months on this. But if we are going to get to any kind of vote on 
it, and some of the members want to get out of town, we are just going 
to have to proceed as rapidly as we can. 

Now, Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGrAFFENRIED. | have just one question | would like to ask 
the general. 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead. 

Mr. peGrarrENRIED. General, with reference to calling in Reserves 
and what power the President should have and the question of whether 
we should eliminate his right, if we give him the right, to call in part 
of the Ready Reserve or all of the Ready Reserve, if we give him the 
right to call in part of the Ready Reserve, whether we should fix it by 
an amendment to where he couldn’t call in any of the product of this 
UMT programy in other words, whether we should give him the right 
to call in part of the rest of the Ready Reserve but eliminate his right 
to call in the product of the UMT program? 

General Recxorp. Mr. deGrarreNrRieD 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I want to ask you this question with reference 
to that. There wouldn’t be anybody who was the product of that 
UMT program who had seen any service, would there? 

General Reckorp. No. They would be 6 months’ trainees. They 
would have only the basic training. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Then he would go into the Ready Reserve? 

General Recxorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Involuntarily. 

General Recxorp. Involuntarily. 

Mr. ppGrAFFENRIED. Now, then, the rest of the Ready Reserve 
would be made up of men who had seen service, would it not? 

General Reckorp. Not necessarily. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Some of them, at least, would have seen 
service? 

General Recxorp. Oh, ves; all the officers in the National Guard 
today are the product of World War IT. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Well, if this law goes into effect, men who 
are serving now, when they complete the required length of service, 
will go into the Ready Reserve, will they not, some of them? 








General Reckxorp. Those who complete active service now? 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Some of them who serve, say, 2 years, or 
whatever they went in for. Won’t there be some of those men going 
into the Ready Reserve? 

General Reckorp. They will return to their State and unless their 
enlistment has expired while they were away, they would still be 
members of the National Guard. 

Mr. ppGrarrenriep. Well, wouldn’t some of them be in the Ready 
Reserve who were not members of the National Guard? 

General Reckorp. Oh, ves; under this bill; ves. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Under this bill they would be? 

General Reckorp. Yes. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Well, would there be any reason to say that 
he couldn’t eall in men who hadn’t seen any service at all and give 
him the right to call in other men in the Ready Reserve who had seen 
service in Korea or service in the Second World War, or this war, and 
eliminate his right to call in men who hadn’t seen any service at all, 
but only had 6 months training? 

General Reckxorp. | think you lose sight of this fact: The bill pro- 
vides that men who have had certain service need not remain in the 
Ready Reserve any longer. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Yes; if they have seen, you think it is as 
much as 4 years, isn’t it? 

General Reckorp. Well, 4 years in the Army or 1 year in World 
War II, and a year in the Korean incident. 

Mr. peGrRAFFENRIED. In other words, if they had seen 4 years’ 
service in the Army, then they would automatically go into the 
Stand-by Reserve? 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

Mir. peGRAFFENRIED. But suppose they had only seen 2 years in 
the Army? 

General Reckorp. Well, if they went back—assuming now, if you 
are talking about the organization as it exists today, any man who is 
in the National Guard or a Reserve unit is there because he volunteered 
to he there, 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the point. 

General Reckorp. And he is subject to call and order as a member 
of that Reserve force. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Well now, these men who are being drafted 
now in the Army, how long are they being drafted for? 

General Reckorp. Under the law now, they are being drafted 
for 2 years’ service. Then if the law is properly administered, they 
will come back into the Reserves. But if it is administered as the 
former law was administered, they would all be discharged and we 
would lose them. Now they ought to come back—under the law 
the Congress intends that they shall come back and serve for a cer- 
tain number of years in a Reserve unit. 

Mr. ppGrarrenriep. Well, won’t they do that under this bill? 

General Reckxorp. Under this bill they will do that. 

Mr. pepGRAFFENRIED. In other words, a man who has seen 2 years 
of active service and he was drafted and he has been fighting in 
Korea and he has seen 2 vears of active service, under this bill will 
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General Reckorp. Well, if he came back and went into the Ready 
Reserve, which I believe under this bill he would remain in for one 
more year, he would still be subject to order. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Still be subject to orders. Well, is there 
any reason to say that the President should have a right to call him 
in any time he saw fit and not have a right to call in a man who hadn’t 
seen any service at all but had merely 6 months’ training? 

General Reckorp. Well, as I said before, this bill changes the 
entire plan. It is different from the plan under which we have previ- 
ously worked. 

Now, the truth of the matter is, in my opinion, that when the 
Pentagon officials rushed down here last June a Vear ago and Ot the 
approval of this committee and the Congress on specific legislation, 
they did something without thinking it all the way through, and they 
then administered it incorrectly. When thev got the law, they did 
not administer it the way it should be administered 

Mr. Brooks. Does the gentleman want to go ahead? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. | just want to ask, under the bill, as it 1s 
written, they couldn’t order any more inactive reservists in the future 
as they have in the past, could they? 

General Reckorp. In my opinion, this bill would correct that, 
because men would be in the Active Reserve. They would be ex- 
pected to be ready to answer that order as long as they are in the 
Active Reserve. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. I would like to 
ask Mr. Duecander if he will read this proposed amendment. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 

General Reckxorp. I would like to sav before I leave the stand, 
Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson has a question he wants io ask vou. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir; but there are a few mistakes in t 
bill that I am sure the professionals will correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Clerical in nature? 

General Reckorp. Well, some are, but T think the bill, certain 
paragraphs, ought to be carefully studied by the professional staff. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentlemen went over it section by section as we 
studied it, didn’t he? 

General Recxorp. No, sir; 1 couldn’t be here. General Walsh did. 

Mr. Brooks. General Walsh did; ves. 

General RecKxorp. For instance, on page 2, line 13, there are at 
least four words there that should be deleted because they are repeti- 
tion of words found on line 12. [I am sure it is just a printer’s error. 

Mr. Brooks. What are those words? 

General Reckorp. On line 12, vou find the words “instruction, 
duties, appropriate duties,’ and on line 13 vou find the identical words. 
It is undoubtedly a printer’s error. 

General Reckxorp. But I do think the bill 

Mr. Brooks. It isa printer’s error. That will be corrected, if there 
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is no objection. 
General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 
Mir. Brooks. Thank you very much 
You wanted to ask a question, Mr. Johnson? 
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Mr. Jounson. I wanted to ask vou one question because this might 
come up again. You emphasized the word “call’’ contmuously. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. 

\MIr. Jounson. That all the President could do was call the National 
Guard. Now if the President called the National Guard of Maryland, 
say, do they have any discretion as to what they can do? Could they 
sav, “No, we will disobey that law?” 

General Reckorp. No, sir. He can call any part or all of the 
Organized Militia. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, as soon as they are called, then, they are sub- 
ject to orders, aren’t they? 

General Reckorp. No, sir. As soon as they are called, they are 
subject to the President’s orders. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what [ mean. 

General Reckorp. But not to the-—under the war powers of Con- 
gress, if and when Congress declares an emergency, 111, section 111 
of the National Defense Act provides they shall be ordered to active 
duty. 

Mir. Jonnson. Well, I can’t get your distinction between called 
and ordered, because the minute they are called, the President can 
dictate as to where they are going to go and what they are to do. 

General Reckorp. Well 

Mr. Jounson. The Governor loses complete control of those men; 
is that not a fact? 

General Recxorp. Mr. Johnson, the call is supposed to cover the 
use of the militia 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that. 

General Recxorp. To repel invasion. Now, I am pot advocating 
that under the eall the President could have called the National Guard 
and sent them to Korea. I think that would have taken an act of 
Congress authorizing him to order the National Guard as part of the 
Army. 

You see, under the call, the militia is a State force in Federal service 
for a short period of time. The President doesn’t even appoint the 
officers under that situation. The Governor of the State still appoints 
them. When we were on the Mexican border in 1916, if we had a 
vacancy or resignation, it had to be accepted by our Governor back 
home and a reappointment made by the Governor. But, when you 
go in under the order, you are almost in an identical status as the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. Brooks. The difference, gentlemen is in the purpose; isn’t 
it? 

General Recxorp. Entirely. 
Mr. Brooks. If you call them, it is to repel invasion, put down 
insurrection. But if they are ordered—— 

General Reckorp. It is for war. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, and approved by Congress. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir. That is the difference. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, general. 

Now, Mr. Ducander, will you read the suggested amendment? 

Mr. Ducanprer. On page 24, line 22, delete paragraph B and add a 
new Paragraph B, as follows: 


In time of national emergency hereafter proclaimed by the President or when 
otherwise authorized by law, any unit and the members thereof or any members 
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not assigned to a unit organized for the purpose of serving as such of the Ready 
Reserve of any Reserve component may, by competent authority, be ordered to 
and required to perform active duty involuntariiv for a period not to exceed 24 


consecutive months, provided that Congress shali determine the number of mem- 


bers of the Reserve components necessary tor the nations! securitv to be order 
to active duty pursuant to this Ss ibse etion prior to the exercise of the autl orit 
contained Ih this subsection 


Mr. Brooks. Now what will that do, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanprer. This will give the President the authority to call 
the Ready Reserve to active service for a period of 24 months, but 
before he can call them to active service for 24 months Congress must 
determine the number that he can call. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. In the absence of affirmative action by the Congress, 
under the terms of this amendment, what then would be the authority 
of the President? 

Mr. Ducanper. I would say nothing. 

Mr. Barrs. Is it clearly understood, then, that the President would 
have no authority to move unless the Congress actually took affirma- 
tive action? 

Mr. Brooks. Here is what the amendment will do: It will preserve 
the distinction between the Ready and the Stand-By Reserve. The 
President would have the right to proclaim an emergeney which was 
sufficiently grave in his opinion to call out the Ready Reserve. The 
number to be called would be set by the Congress under this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Bares. And until such time- 

Mr. Brooks. The Congress would retain complete control. 

Mr. Bares. Until such time, then, as the Congress did act on this 
measure, the President would not have the authority to call out a 
single man; is that right? 

Mr. Brooks. He simply has the authority to proclaim an emergency 
which, in his opinion, justifies a call. 

Mr. Kinpay. Then Congress would act? 

Mr. Brooxs. Then Congress would act. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, might I ask the chairman a question in connec- 
tion with that? Mr. Chairman, following General Reckord’s line of 
reasoning, the President would still have the authority to call the 
National Guard; so, he could bring up that portion of the Ready 
Reserve? 

Mr. Brooks. You heard the learned discourse between my colleague 
from Texas and General Reckord. I think that was covered. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, you don’t know what I would assume 
from that colloquy. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the gentleman is out of order on that. 

Mr. Kinpay. I have a substitute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman offers a substitute. 

Do you care to read it, or Mr. Ducander read it? 

Mr. Kinpay. I will read it. I offer this as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the chairman. On page 25, line 13, strike out 
the period after the word “section”, insert a colon, and add the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided further, That, notwithstanding anv other provisions of law or of this Act, 
no person inducted into the National Security Training Corps and transferred to a 
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Reserve component pursuant to the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
shall be subject to call or ordered to active duty for a period in excess of 30 days 
without his consent, except in time of war or national emergency hereafter declared 
by the Congress. 

It requires congressional action just as yours does, but yours is more 
limited on the Department. 

Mr. Brooxs. That simply protects the UMT trainee? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Individually. 

Now you heard 

General Reckorp. Mr. Brooks, may I say just a word with respect 
to that amendment? 

Mr. Kilday, we would like to see you eliminate the word “eall’”’ in 
there and just make it “order,” because every young man who goes 
in the National Guard must volunteer, and when he is in the guard 
as a member, bona fide member, having volunteered, he is subject to 
eall or order either by the President or by the Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. I think we all understand that, gentlemen. 

General Recxorp. I would support Mr. Kilday’s amendment if he 
would make that distinction: that none of these voung men from 
UM'T could be ordered, because, if any of the young men from UMT 
have volunteered and become members of the guard, then they cer- 
tainly should be subject to eall. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just one second. 

Are you sure you haven’t that in reverse? The call would limit it 
to the man who had not volunteered; wouldn’t it, general? 

General Reckorp. No, sir. Every man who is in the guard has 
volunteered. He has voluntarily taken an oath and joined the guard. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, as I understood you, you wanted to preserve 
vour position that the President has the power to order the National 
Guard. 

General Recxorp. Or call, either. But, if vou use both words in 
that amendment, then we would have to separate the members of 
the guard into two categories. We wouldn’t want to do that. Elimi- 
nate the word “call” and I think 

Mr. Kitpay. What are you going to do when the Governor calls 
them to active duty? 

General Recxorp. The Governor? Well, the guard belongs to the 
Governor in time of peace 

Mr. Kinpay. You are not going 

General Reckxorp (continuing). So that the young man, the prod- 
uct of UMT, who goes into the guard under the provisions of this bill 
must volunteer to go in the guard or he isn’t in there. 

\Ir. Brooks. Mr. Arends wanted to ask you a question, Mr. 
Kilday. 

Mr. Arenps. I would just like to ask vou a question, Mr. Kilday. 
Assuming that UMT passes and the boy goes into a training period 
of 6 months and then he goes into a Reserve for 714 vears, or 8 years 
all together 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. ArENbDs (continuing). Then this would preclude him from 
being called into service or being involuntarily called into service 
only for a period of 6 months? 
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Mr. Kitpay. No. I don’t think you understand. Ue goes in for 
6 months’ trainng under UMT. Then he comes out and goes into 
the Reserve for 7% Vvears. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. The way it is now written, he would be subject to 
call or order for active duty, not for training duty, but for service: 

Mr. Arenps. For 7's years. 

Mr. Brooks. But, under the Kilday amendment, he could only bi 
called when authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Kinpay. Under my amendment, Congress would have to act 
Under the bill as drawn, the executive branch of Government 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Adams, we want to call you. 

Mr. Kinpay. Under this there would be both the proclamation 
of the President and action of the Congress. So, the first objection 
raised to my amendment was you couldn’t act promptly enough. 
But the other one has that in it even more stringently than mine. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the departmental viewpoint in reference to 
these two amendments? What about Mr. Kilday’s substitute? 

Mr. Apams. Well, Mr. Chairman, my immediate reaction to Mr. 
Kilday’s substitute is this: If you prohibit all trainees, graduates of 
universal military training, from being called to service, then in effect 
you make it impossible for them to be in the Ready Reserve. You 
can’t fill up any of the Ready Reserve because you are leaving the 
authority in the amendment, in 234 B as it is now written, for the 
Ready Reserve to be called to duty, but no member of the Ready 
Reserve who is a trainee, a graduate of the Training Corps, would be 
called, the result of which would be that whenever vou authorized 
the call of a unit, a National Guard unit, for instance, if it had gradu- 
ates of the National Security Training Corps in it, they would have 
to stay at home while the unit was ealled. 

The end result would be that you couldn’t put them in any units 
and you couldn’t put any UMT graduates in any Ready Reserve 
unit. 

Mir. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. But he would still be subject to call in the event 
Congress took the action? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir, but 

Mr. Kitpay. So that we would be preserving the provision of the 
National Defense Act which has existed since 1916? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, do you mean that under this amendment no 
individual who has taken 6 months’ training could be assigned to any 
Reserve unit—— 

Mr. Apams. Well, he could be assigned. 

Mr. Duruam. For the 7% vears which we have provided in the 
universal military training bill? 

Mr. Apams. He could be assigned, Mr. Durham, but the unit 
couldn’t be utilized if you authorized the Ready Reserve to be called. 

Mr. Brooks. For instance 

Will the gentleman vield a moment? 

Mr. Duruam. I think 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, if you wanted him in the Air National 
Guard, you couldn’t use him in the Air National Guard because that 
would be a unit which would be susceptible to early call. 
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Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the same thing would be true, say, in an anti- 
aircraft unit. That unit might be subject to early call. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. May I ask Mr. Adams a question there—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Durham was asking 

Mr. Durnam. The only thing I wanted to clear up was this: The 
ring theory of the universal military training legislation is to provide 
men for the Reserve components, whether it is air or ground forces 
or whatever it is. Now, what I want to know, and what I want 
to be sure about, is whether or not this man can be assigned for future 
training? I am not particularly worried so much about the call. I 
am not as particular about retaining the power in Congress for assign- 
ment to duty as Mr. Kilday is. 

But this individual can be assigned for training to any unit, whether 
it is National Guard or whether it is any other unit? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpor. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Adams, is it not true that it would be possible 
if this amendment were accepted and the bill enacted into law for a 
unit to be composed, a Ready division unit, to be composed of two 
groups, one group subject to call without the authority of the President 
and the other group could only be called or ordered to active duty with 
the consent of the President? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And what would it do to morale? 

Mr. Apams. That is exactly the point I was try ing to make to Mr. 
Kilday, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Frankly, I wouldn’t want to command such a 
division because morale would be terrible. 

Mr. Apams. The unit would not be usable in case it had to be 
called. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this question, too, Mr. Adams: You 
could have a veteran reservist, for instance, with 3 vears’ active serv- 
ie in the Reserves and he would be subject to call after 3 years of 
active service in time of war, too, and the trainee with only 6 months’ 
training couldn’t be called, isn’t that about what vou are getting at? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Except he is in there voluntarily, if he has had that 
much service. 

Apams. No, sir, Mr. Kilday; he is not, in all cases. 

Mr. Kitpay. Oh, no. Let’s don’t quibble about this, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Van Zanot. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kinpay. One second. Under the provisions of this, the man 
with all this long military service, as mentioned by the chairman and 
mentioned by Mr. deGraffenried, is in the Reserve or in the National 
Guard, and he is there volunte ee 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the backbone of the 
Reserve, the Ready Reserve, w rT be the man who has had previous serv- 
ice and many years of it. I can’t see why he should be penalized. 
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Mr. Kitpay. The point is between the voluntary and involuntary. 
The next point is you are not going to have anybody in these units 
coming from UMT if you leave this provision in the bill because Con- 
gress 1s never going to adopt a plan and subject the boys coming out of 
UMT to immediate call by the executive branch of the Government. 
The Department has heretofore killed UMT. It killed it in 1945, 
when the Reserve and the National Guard were here trying to put 
over a program. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. 

Mr. Kitpay. They are attempting to kill it again. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Adams, in the original amendment offered, the 
Congress still have to act before any UMT man was called; isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Apams. You mean Mr. Kilday’s amendment? 

Mr. Brooks. No, the one that I offered. The Congress would still 
have to act before any UMT trainee left? 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Or anybody else. In other words, the whole thing is 
in the hands of Congress under the original amendment offered. 

That is right; isn’t it? 

Mr. Abas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. It is more limited on the Department than mine. 

Mr. Brooxs. More extensive. 

Mr. Winstrreap. His amendment protects all the UMT boys, and, 
in addition thereto, all the others. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Winstreap. None of them ordered or subject to call except by 
an act of Congress which would set the numbers. 

Mr. pe GRAFFENRIED. It just doesn’t make any distinction be- 
tween the UMT boys and the other members of the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Just a minute. I want to make this one point, that 
the amendment offered by me is more comprehensive and limits the 
call by the executive department more so than the Kilday amendment, 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. Apams. I think so, sir. I would like to have it read again. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could we have your amendment 
read? Some of us didn’t hear it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Read them both again, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. DucanpEr. We passed it down the line, here. 

Mr. Cuemente. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Duraam. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. CLtemente. Mr. Kilday made a statement about the Reserves 
being voluntarily in the Reserve components. I challenge any 
reserve now to file his application for resigning his commission and 
find out what happens to him. 

Mr. Kintpay. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that under UMT, which we are talking about, our intent and the 
language of the law is that when the force is no longer needed for 
service, you then get down to training. You are coming to a different 
period. 
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Mr. Brooks. We are consuming, if we haven’t already consumed, 
all of the Enlisted Reserve in Korea. The Enlisted Reserve has been 
called out. Now Enlisted Reserve is being discharged. The men 
now going in, if at all, are goimg in through the draft. You have no 
other men coming up unless it be through UMT. And you might as 
well face that fact. 

Mr. Kinpay. You are not going to have anybody in UMT if you 
leave them subject to call of the executive department because you 
can’t pass a plan through this Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. Now let’s read both of the amendments again. 

Mr. Dueander, will you read them both? You have copies of both? 

Mr. Ducanprr. Well, Mr. Kilday has his copy. 

Mr. Argenps. Go slow now. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. The first one is the chairman’s amend- 
ment: 


of national emergency hereafter proclaimed by the President or when 
otherwise authorized by law, any unit and the members thereof or any member 
not assigned to a unit organized for the purpose of serving as such of the Ready 
of any Reserve component, may by competent authority be ordered to 
and required to perform active duty involuntarily for a period not to exceed 24 
‘ons tive months: Provided, That Congress shall determine the number of 
mbers of the Reserve components necessary for the national security to be 
ord>red to active du‘y pursuant to this subsection prior to the exercise of the 
ntained in this subsectior 


r. Brooks. Now read the Kilday amendment. 
r. Ducanper. On page 25, line 13, strike out the period after 
the word “section’’, insert a colon, and add the following: 
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Provided, further, That notwithstanding any other provision of law or of this 
Act, no person inducted into the National Security Training Corps and trans- 

lito a Re rve component pursuant to the Universal Military [rai g and 
service Act shall be subject to eall or ordered to active duty for a perl xd in 
ri of 30 ¢ thout his consent exeept in time of war or national emergency 
hereafter declared by the Congress. 


Mr. Kinpsy. Mr. Chairman, to meet the proposal of General 
Reckord, I ask unanimous consent to strike out of my amendment 
“subject to call’. 

Mr. ANpERSON. ‘‘or”’ 

Mr. Kinpay. “or’’. 

\Ir. ANprRSON. Four words. 

Mr. Ducanprer. “Subject to call or’’? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask: Why do you use 
the 24 months? Beeause, under the present law, if the President 
acts, or if Congress acts, he will be subject to 24 months of active 
service. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, because Public Law 51 uses it. That is the 
reason we use it. It is not to exceed that period of time. Under 
Public Law 51, that is the specified period of time. 

Mr. Wrxsreap. Neither of these amendments would effect the call 
of the Reserves at the present time? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

\Ir. WinstEAb. This would go into effect after 

Mr. Brooks. I think the committee understands the situation. It 
is a question of which amendment they would rather have. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Adams, you wanted to add something? 

Mr. Apvams. Yes, sir, I think there is one further point witb 
reference to Mr. Kilday’s amendment that should be made, and 
that is- 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s have order. 

Mir. Apams. I think there is one further 

Mr. Brooks. Louder, Mr. Adams, we can’t hear. 

Mr. Apams. I think there is one further point with reference to 
Mr. Kilday’s amendment which should be made. That is, today 
and in the future young men without any prior service are going to 
be called by induction for 2 years. When they leave active service 
they will go into the Reserve components and they will go into the 
Ready Reserve because they have not had under the draft of the bill 
as written, sufficient service to transfer to the Standby Reserve. So 
they will have the 5-vear obligation in the Ready Reserve. Having 
served once, as Mr. Kilday’s amendment is written, it would be 
required they would be vulnerable for eall again prior to the time 
the graduates of UMT their same age would be vulnerable for call. 

Mr. pbepGRAFFENRIED. That 1s the exact question I asked General 
Reckord when he was on the stand, if he wouldn’t have men involun- 
tarily in the Ready Reserve who had already served and seen service 
in Korea and make them subject to call ahead of these boys who 
hadn’t had anything but 6 months’ traiming. 

Mr. Brooks. It would give those people a place that they wouldn’t 
have if they were not put under UMT, because then they would be 
subject to the draft. 

Mr. Kinpay. When is UMT coming into effect? 

Mr. Apams. Sometime subsequent to the enactment of certain 
legislative recommendations which are not vet up here. 

Mr. Kimpay. A proclamation of the President or a resolution of the 
Congress? 

Mr. Apams. I think as written, it is a resolution of Congress 

Mr. Kinpay. Sir? 

Mr. Apams. | think as written it is a resolution of Congress or a 
proclamation of the President. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, that is correct. At such time as the national 
defense does not require them for service. 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. At such time as the 24 months of 
service can be cut back, even partially. 


Mr. Kinpay. Of course. You are all overlooking the fact that we 
are talking about something in the future and on a permanent basis. 
We are not talking about the Korea incident or anything else. We 


are talking about a permanent UMT program that we have been 
fighting for for years and have never been able to ret because the 
Department has always insisted on something like this, or’a straight | 
vear of service, and have killed it every time. 

Just as I told General Marshall when he was here as Secretary of 
Defense, that he had killed it in 1945 when he was Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the committee understands the difference 
between the amendments. It is just a question of what the com- 
mittee wants. So—we have a quorum here. I think we better 
dispose of it. 

If there is no objection, then, I suggest we have a record vote on it. 
The parliamentary situation is this: If the Kilday amendment, the 
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substitute, is voted up, of course it is the adopted amendment. If it 
is voted down, then the Brooks amendment will be voted upon by the 


committee. I say if it is voted up, it is the amendment. If it is 
voted down, there is no amendment. 
Are you ready for the question? 


Mi 
Mi 
Mi 


*. Kinpay. Yes. 
*. Brooks. Will you call the roll? 
*. Kitpay. This is on my amendment first. 


Mr. Brooxs. All in favor of the Kilday amendment make known 
by saying ‘faye.’ All opposed by “‘no.”’ 

The clerk will call the roll. 

(Mr. Harlow. Roll call.) 

Mr. Hartow. On this roll call, Mr. Chairman, the ‘ayes’ are 9 
and the ‘“‘nos”’ are 15. 


Mr. Brooks. The substitute is not adopted. 


Now the motion recurs on the original amendment offered. All in 
favor of that say “aye.” All opposed, ‘‘no.”’ And the clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. Jounson. The Brooks amendment. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

(Mr. Harlow. Roll call.) 

Mr. Brooks. How does the vote stand? 

Mr. Hartow. On this roll call, Mr. Chairman, the “ayes’’ are 28 
and the “nos” are 1. 

Mr. Brooks. Now the amendment is adopted. 

Now the motion recurs on reporting—do I hear a motion to report 
the bill as amended, H. R. 5426? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I so move. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt moves to report H. R. 5426, as 


amended, to the House favorably. All in favor of that motion will 
say “aye.’’ All opposed, ‘‘no.”’ And the clerk will call the roll. 
(Mr. Harlow. Rolf call.) 
Mr. Hartow. Unanimous vote, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Brooks. What is the vote, Mr. Clerk? 
Mr. ANprerson. Unanimous. 
Mr. Brooks. I want to show a quorum, though. 
Mr. Hartow. Twenty-nine “ayes’’ and no ‘‘nays,’”’ Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Brooks. Twenty-nine “ayes,” no “nays.’’ The bill as amended 


is favorably reported to the floor of the House. 
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FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5067, H. R. 5405, H. R. 4049, 
H. R. 3548, H. R. 2604 


* House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Th ursday, September 27, 1951, 


H. R. 5067 


Mr. Brooks. Now, gentlemen, we have some other matters that 
should not take long, but they are urgent. Here is the first one, 
,H. R. 5067, a bill to authorize the use of incompleted submarine 

-.Ulua as a target for explosive test and for other purposes, from Mr. 
‘Sagager’s subcommittee. He asks that he be called to take it up. He 

is ney here, though 

¢., Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sasscer has asked me to report the 
bill 
. Mft. Brooks. Mr. Price, will vou report the bill? 

— Mg. Price. The purpose of H. R. 5067 is to permit the Navy 

Jepgrtment té use the hull of the U/ua, SS-428, as a target for 
sw} »Xplosive tests primarily underwater tests. 

The Second Supplemental Surplus Appropriation Rescission Act, 
1946, contained a proviso which required the Navy Department to 
complete any vessel whose degree of completion on March 1, 1946, 
exceeded 20 percent. The submarine Ulua was then more than 20- 
percent complete. In fact, she was 50-percent completed on that 
date. Therefore, in order for the Navy to be relieved of the legal 
requirement of completing the submarine and using it for explosive 
tests, this legislation is necessary. 

The primary purpose of the first series of tests against the SS-428 
is to determine the shock resistance of the equipment which will be 
used in the atomic submarine. This equipment is necessarily new to 
the naval service. It must be designed to resist shocks encountered 
under severe conditions and, naturally, no experience exists for 
equipment of this sort. 

The second purpose of the tests is to determine the response of a 
submarine to a depth charge in order to secure design data which 
will result in improved resistance on submarine hulls. 

The third purpose for the tests is to evaluate the shock resistance 
of certain items of submarine equipment. 

Further plans for the SS-428 envisage the continuation of this 
vessel as a sort of shock machine for tests; that is, certain critical 
equipment will be installed and instrumented from time to time to 
record shock, It is expected that such a series of tests will be of 
immense value to the Navy. 

The incomplete SS—428 has been selected for these tests because it 
is the cheapest vessel that the Navy could choose that would do the 
tests satisfactorily. 
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The enactment of the proposed legislation will not entail additional 
appropriations. Funds are available under research for the Navy 
part of the tests, and the Atomic Energy Commission is likewise 
prepared to finance their part of the tests. 

The Department of Defense recommends the enactment of the 
proposed legislation and the Bureau of the Budget interposes no 
objection. 

Mr. Brooks. That is considered rather urgent, isn’t it? 

Mr. Price. It is very urgent, Mr. Chairman. I sat through the 
hearings on that. 

Mr. Brooks. You heard the motion to report it favorably. Duly 
seconded. Is there any further discussion? I think it is a very 
urgent bill. If there is not, all in favor of reporting the bill favorably 
to the House—we will let Mr. Price report—will say “aye.” 

(Chorus of ‘‘ayes.’’) 

Mr. Brooks. All opposed. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. The ‘‘ayes” have it unanimously. Mr .Price, will 
report it. Mr. Price, will you get permission for the committee to 
sit a few minutes while the House is in session? I think we can 
finish up this calendar in a few minutes. 

Mr. Snort. We can stay on for 15 minutes and finish this. 


H. R. 5405 


Mr. Brooks. The next one is H. R. 5405, a bill to amend section 
207 (a) of Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, from Mr. Kilday’s 
Subcommittee No. 2. 

Mr. Kilday, would you report? 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Chairman, very briefly. The purpose of the 
proposed bill is to amend the law with respect to the reenlistment 
bonuses so as to correct an injustice that has been done to several 
thousand men in the Army and Air Force who reenlisted for an 
indefinite period prior to October 1, 1949. 

Under present law, men who reenlist following an original enlist- 
ment are entitled to a reenlistment bonus of $40, $90, $160, $250 or 
$360, depending upon whether the reenlistment is for a period of 
2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years. Upon an enlistment for an unspecified period 
of time amounting to more than 6 years, a lump sum of $360 is 
authorized, and $60 each year thereafter, subject to the limitation 
that the total amount paid shall not exceed $1,440. 

Unfortunately, for the several thousand enlisted men of the Army 
and Air Force who had enlisted for an indefinite period prior to October 
1, 1949, the Comptroller General ruled that Public Law 351 of the 
Eighty-first Congress only permits a reenlistment bonus to be paid 
after a person has been discharged or separated and then reenlists. 
It is an oversight in the Career Compensation Act and one that has 
resulted in a real injustice. It should be cured without any delay. 
I have more to report, but I believe that explains the bill. I move 
its adoption. It is cleared by the Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Hardy. 
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Mr. Harpy. I notice the proviso on page 2 with reference to the 
enlistment for an unspecified period of time prior to October 1, 1949. 
Now does that go back to any specified earlier date? 

Mr. Brooks. What is the answer there, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BuanpForp. I am not sure I understand the question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the proviso on line 8 of page 2 refers to these 
unspecified enlistments entered into prior to October 1, 1949. Now, 
my question is simply how far back does that go? 

Mr. Buanprorp. To the time that he did not receive a previous 
payment. 

Mr. Harpy. I asked that as to whether that is clear. 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions, all in favor of the 
motion to report the bill favorably made by Mr. Kilday, please say 
“ave.” 

(Chorus of ‘‘aves.’’) 

Mr. Brooks. All opposed. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. The “‘ayes’’ have it. The bill is reported favorably. 

Mr. Kilday, will you present it to the House? 


H. R. 4049 


The next one here is H. R. 4049, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to transfer to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
certain land and improvements comprising the Castle Island terminal 
facility at South Boston in exchange for certain other lands. It is a 
favorable report from the Navy Department. Mr. Smart was as- 
signed that bill. We have Commander Spellman and Mr. Twitty. 
Will you come forward, gentlemen? 

Commander, will you tell the committee briefly what this is all 
about? 

Commander SpeLLMAN. [ am Commander C. E. : vellman, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Army during the war had a port of embarkation in Boston. 
After the war it was declared surplus. As a result of screening of 
this facility the Navy determined that for mobilization purposes we 
should retain some right in it. This proposed bill authorizes the 
transfer to the city of Boston of this port with the full right of using 
by the Navy if necessary. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
envisioning that port will be turned over to the city for use, have 
made available $1,200,000 for improvements, maintenance, and better- 
ment of the port, which will provide for continued proper maintenance. 
It appears as though it is to the very best interest of the Government. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a swap of land, isn’t that what it is? 

Commander SpELLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The value is about the same? 

Commander SpetutMan. The values are not the same, but the 
Navy is using by permits some land adjacent to the South Boston 
Navy Yard Annex, some land which we are using by permit at the 
present time. It was convenient to put that in with this so we were 
able to get title to the land which we are using, which we would have 
had to initiate legislation for anyway. 
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Mr. Brooks. We would have to buy and pay for that land that 
we are using now under permit if the title is not cleared? 

Commander SpELLMAN. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. So we get the land from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts? 

Commander SpetuMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And in return we give to the Commonwealth certain 
property? 

Commander SpeLuMAN. Yes; with full right as set forth, that the 
Secretary under such other terms and conditions as the Secretary of 
the Navy shall deem in the public interest—in other words, we can 
go in at any time, the Secretary of the Navy can go in at any time. 

Mr. Brooks. And use it. 

Commander SpELLMAN. And use this facility. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates, you are from Massachusetts. The Chair 
recognizes Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barns. Yes. I discussed this with the majority leader and 
looked into the facts. You said it would be transferred to the city 
of Boston, I think you meant the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Commander SpeELLMAN. Yes, sir; | misspoke myself. 

Mr. Bares. In the event the Federal Government could have use 
of Castle Island? 

Commander SpetuMaANn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this and move its 
adoption, 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, you heard the motion that it be reported 
favorably to the House. 

Mr. Suorr. Yankees are pretty good traders. 

Mr. Brooxs. All in favor of the bill please say, “Aye.” 

(Chorus of aves.) 

Mr. Brooks. All opposed. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. The aye’s have it and the bill is reported favorably 
to the House of Representatives. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much for coming here. 


H. R. 3548 


We have HR 3548, a bill to provide that payments to States and 
Territories for care given to certain disabled soldiers and sailors of the 
United States shall be effective from the date such care is commenced. 
A favorable report from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Blandford handled the matter for the committee. Mr. John- 
son, the Chair recognizes you. We have Mr. Daley, Director of the 
Legislative Projects Service, Office of Legislation, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and Mr. Carl MeCarthy, Acting Chief, Homes Division, 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Johnson, this is vour bill. The Chair will recognize vou. 

Mr. Jounson. Briefly, this is the point: Several vears ago we in- 
creased the compensation to be paid by the National Government to 
State homes for the care of veterans who are the responsibility of the 
National Government. Sometimes, in the administration of this 
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law, there is a delay from the time the man enters the State home of 
davs and sometimes weeks, and the result is that under the existing 
rules the Veterans’ Administration doesn’t begin to pay until they 
have accepted the fact that this man is a F ederal responsibility. 

For instance, in our home in California where we have 1,200 vet- 
erans, a man might enter on June 1, but he wouldn’t be approved for 
entry there until the 15th of June. We think the States ought to 
receive compensation from the time the man entered, in those cases 
where the man is accepted by the Federal Government, being their 
responsibility. In our State last vear it resulted in a loss of $28,000. 
We have the largest State home in the United States. It looks to me 
like it is a sensible and a fair thing to do to take care of those States 
who assumed this Federal responsibility and care for these veterans. 

Mr. Brooks. Is the Veterans’ Administration in favor? 

Mr. Dairy. The Veterans’ Administration would recommend, Mr. 
Chairman, an amendment whereby in order to avoid any delay on the 
part of the State soldier homes, that no payment shall be made effec- 
tive prior to the date of receipt by the Veterans’ Administration of an ~ 
appropriate request for determination of eligibility in the case of any 
eligible veteran with respect to whom such request is not received 
within 10 days following the date such care commenced. 

Mr. Brooks. Where would vou put that amendment? 

Mr. Datey. That, Mr. Chairman, would be placed at the end of the 
last proviso to section 2 of the May 18, 1948 act, so that the proviso in 
full would read: 

Provided, further, That no such payment to a State or Territory shall be made 
until the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs determines that the veteran on whose 
account such payment is requested is eligible for such care in a Veterans’ Admi: - 
istration facility and after such determination of eligibility, such payment shall 
be made covering the period of eligibility from the date such care commenced, 
except 

the language which I just read, which I will repeat 

except that no such payment shall be made effective prior to the date of receipt 


by the Veterans’ Administration of an appropriate request. for determination of 
eligibility in the case of any eligible veteran with respect to whom such request is 
not received within ten davs following the date such eare is commenced. 


So that would have the effeet, Mr. Chairman, of providing for 
expeditious action on the part of the State home in reporting the 
admission of the eligible veteran and, namely, a veteran who under 
the 1939 act, the act of August 1, 1939, was required to demonstvate 
the same eligibility as is required for admission to a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration home. 

Mr. Durnam. The only restriction you put on it is for the home to 
report it within 10 days? 

Mr. Davey. Within 10 days. If it were not reported within 10 
days, then the payment on the part of the Federal Government to 
the State home would be made following the date of the report and 
not from the date of the admission to the home. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. Brooks. It puts a burden on the home facility to be prompt 
in reporting. 

Mr. Datey. Exactly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickrersHam. I would like to offer one suggestion. I would 
suggest that be changed to 30 days, because I know in one particular 
instance where a hospital failed to report to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, during the 10-day limitation that they have or certain limita- 
tion because the doctor who was supposed to report was waiting on a 
little girl who died and he had to stay at her bedside, and they refused 
because they didn’t report it in that time. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Wickersham makes a motion that the time be 
changed from 10 days in the suggested amendment to 30 days. 

Mr. Datey. Mr. Chairman, may I interject there to suggest that 
I don’t think that the Congressman is accomplishing the purpose 
he is seeking because if 30 days were allowed to the institution, to the 
State home, then the Veterans’ Administration acting for the Federal 
Government would pay from the date of report. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. So it would slow up the payment. 

Mr. Dauey. It would slow up the payment. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to accept that amend- 
ment. It is a good amendment and I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. WickersHam. If that is true, I am willing to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. Doyur. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. Doesn’t that provide for receipt in Washington within 
10 days? 

Mr. Datey. No, Mr. Congressman; it is a receipt in the regional 
office of the \cterans’ Administration, which in most cases is fairly 
adjacent to the particular State home. Sometimes it isn’t, I appre- 
ciate. 

Mr. Jounson. What will happen in our case will be: The minute 
the veteran is put in there, they will notify the VA. They will send 
a notice out that day. 

Mr. Doyte. Is 10 days long enough, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think it is plenty long enough. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Johnson moves that the amendment be accepted. 
That is duly seconded by Mr. Doyle of California. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I move that we pass the bill; recom- 
mend the bill be passed as amended. 

Mr. Bares. Second the motion. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s further dispose of the amendment. All in favor 
of the amendment please say “aye.’”’ Allopposed. The amendment is 
carried. 

Now, Mr. Johnson moves his bill be reported favorably and Mr. 
Doyle seconds the motion there. All in favor say “ave.” All 
opposed. The bill is accordingly reported favorably to the House. 

Tt is your bill, Mr. Johnson. Will you report it accordingly? 

Mr. Jounson. I will. 

H. R. 2604 


Now we have H. R. 2604, a bill to authorize the appointment of 
Sidney F. Mashbir, colonel, Army of the United States, to the perma- 
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nent grade of colonel in the Regular Army. A favorable report is 
from the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Blandford handled that case. Lt. Col. F. W. O’Brien, Chief of 
the Regular Army Section, Procurement Branch, is here. 

Colonel O’Brien, would you tell us briefly what this is about? Why 
it happens to arise? 

Colonel O’Brien. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 2604 would provide legis- 
lation to uppoint Colonel Mashbir of the Regular Army, without 
increasing the authorized numbers of colonels on the active list of the 
Army, granting no back pay or allowance to Colonel Mashbir by 
reason of the enactment of this bill for any other period to date of 
enactment. 

Colonel Mashbir is now in the active military service and will retire 
on the 30th of December 1951. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, if you care for me to 
read it. 

Mr. Brooks. Can you just give us briefly the facts on it? Now, 
why is the colonel seeking to get a permanent commission and why 
did he give up his permanent commission? 

Colonel O’Brien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is what the committee would like to 
know. 

Colonel O’Brien. Colonel Mashbir resigned his Regular Army 
commission in 1923. The resignation was accepted by the War 
Department on the 7th of May 1923. Some 4 months later, Colonel 
Mashbir requested reinstatement. He was denied reinstatement 
by the War Department as the Department stated there is no legal 
authority for reinstatement. 

Since that time Colonel Mashbir has continued in his attempt to 
be reinstated as a Regular Army officer. Many administrative actions 
have been conducted on this case since 1923. Three of the Secretaries 
of War have introduced and stated they could find no injustice to 
this particular case. 

On a recent review of this bill, the Acting Secretary of Army, Mr. 
Alexander, wrote to the Honorable Richard B. Russell and the 
Honorable James E. Van Zandt, informing them that the Depart- 
ment of Army has no objection to the passing of this bill. 

The action has been approved by Mr. Pace, Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any questions? 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask a question? Is there any danger that 
this bill will set a precedent for a whole group of cases? 

Colonel O’Brien. This particular bill, sir, has been so constructed, 
we find it to be so constructed, that it would minimize the possibility 
of any precedent being established. There is also the prerogative 
of the individual to request special-type legislation of this sort. 

Vir. Suorr. What is the cost of this bill? 

“tr. Brooks. We will call on Mr. Blandford for a brief statement. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, the report from the Department 
states there is no cost to the Government involved. That is true 
insofar as Colonel Mashbir’s active duty pay is concerned because 
he is drawing the pay of a colonel with 30 years of service for basic-pay 
purposes. However, Colonel Mashbir is a Reserve. He has World I 
service. 
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Under paragraph 4, section 15, of the Pay Readjustment Act, 
I think it is, people retired after June 16, 1942, who had World War I 
service, if in the Regular service, are entitled to 75 percent retired 
pay because of that World War I service. 

Now, if we pass this law as is and make Colonel Mashbir a member 
of the Regular component and he then retires, he will automatically 
draw 75 percent retired pay which will then cost the Government 
$189 a month for the rest of his life. 

Now, it is my understanding that Colonel Mashbir has no financial 
interest in this bill whatsoever. The feeling is that he performed a 
service for the Federal Government. He resigned to perform a mis- 
sion in Japan and to aid the United States Army. 

Mr. Brooks. What kind of mission was that? 

Mr. BLANDForp. It was an intelligence mission. 

Mr. Suorr. Espionage work? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Espionage work. 

The letter of resignation may have said one thing. The purpose 
behind it was another. 

Now, to offset any cost to the Federal Government, I would suggest 

to the committee that they add to the bill the following language. 
Strike out—well, just add this at the end of the bill: 
Upon retirement the said Signey F. Mashbir shall receive the same amount of 
retired pay as a Reserve officer of the Army of the United States with the same 
service as the said Sidney F. Mashbir would be entitied to receive under the 
provisions of title 3 of the act of June 29, 1948, as amended. 

That will preserve to Colonel Mashbir his rights to Reserve retire- 
ment under title 3 of Public Law 810, but will not give him auto- 
matically the 75-pereent retired pay to which this bill unwittingly, 
I am sure, would have entitled him because of that provision of law 
which would probably wasn’t recalled at the time it was written. 

So I suggest that, and I think Mr. Van Zandt is perfectly willing 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. 

Mr. SHorr. Good. 

Mir. Dunnam. After all, there was an injustice done here. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is not an injustice in that sense of the word. 

Mr. Durnam. He resigned to do an espionage job, as I understand 
it; is that correct? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mir. Durnam. He was asked to do it. 

\{ir. BLANpForD. No; he was not asked to do it. 

Mr. Durnam. He was not asked to do it? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, sir; to my knowledge he was not. 

Mr. Suortr. More credit to him. 

Mr. BLanprorp. This was a voluntary matter. There were other 
factors involved in this proposition. He has 17 vears of active duty 
and he has more than 20 years of satisfactory service, so he is entitled 
to retirement as a Reserve officer. Now if you give him 75-percent 
retirement pay, even if vou entitle him to that, he may, as I under- 
stand—Colonel Mashbir is independently wealthy and has no desire 
to profit by this bill in anv way. 

Sut vou might be establishing a dangerous precedent if vou make 
him a Regular officer and then give him the privilege of 75-percent 
retired pay. All vou are doing by this bill is giving him the honor 
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of being considered as a colonel, United States Army retired, rather 
than colonel, Army of the United States, retired, 

Mr. Brooks. You give him regular retirement? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Regular Reserve retirement. 

Mr. Suorr. The author of the bill is willing to accept your amend- 
ment. : 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel O’Brien, the amendment is all right with the 
Department? 

Colonel O’Brien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You also offer a technical amendment to change 
the word ‘Department’ to “Corps’’ because we no longer have an 
Adjutant Generals Department. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt moves that the two amendments be 
accepted by the committee. All in favor of that say “aye.” All 
opposed. The two amendments are accepted. 

Now, Mr. Van Zandt moves the committee report the bill favorably 
to the House. All in favor of that motion please say ‘aye.’ All 
opposed. The bill is unanimously passed to the floor of the House. 

Mr. Van Zandt, it is your bill. Will you report it? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Yes. 


ACQUISITIONS AND DIsposALs 


Mr. Brooks. Now, there is one more thing, gentlemen, that in- 
volves complications here. We have a number of acquisitions and 
disposals which are submitted under the law to the Armed Services 
Committee of the House from time to time. We approve them as 
they come up, unless there is an objection made to them. 

In this particular instance we have one project, No. 650, which 
has been objected to. We have one witness, I think, Admiral 
Klein— 

Admiral, will you step forward. 

Admiral Kern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. From the Bureau of Ships. 

Is Mr. Albert Simmons of Albert Simmons and Associates here? 

Mr. Caviness. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Admiral, I would like to ask you this question: 
Is there such an urgency about this matter that we couldn’t refer 
this to the proper subcommittee and let them handle the matter and 
then report back? 

Admiral Kein. So far as the Navy Department is concerned and 
the Bureau of Ships, I would say ‘‘No.”’ 

Mr. Brooks. How about you, Mr. Simmons? Would that be all 
right? 

Mr. Caviness. Speaking for Mr. Simmons, we would prefer it to 
be handled that way, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, if there is no objection from the committee, 
the Chair will refer it to the Hébert subcommittee, and since Mr. 
Hébert—he has proper jurisdiction of the matter—is in New Orleans 
and won't be back within the near future, and if the gentleman from 
Texas, my colleague, Mr. Fisher, who is next in line—I have already 
spoken to him 

Mr. Caviness. Yes, sir. 
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Under paragraph 4, section 15, of the Pay Readjustment Act, 
I think it is, people retired after June 16, 1942, who had World War I 
service, if in the Regular service, are entitled to 75 percent retired 
pay because of that World War I service. 

Now, if we pass this law as is and make Colonel Mashbir a member 
of the Regular component and he then retires, he will automatically 
draw 75 percent retired pay which will then cost the Government 
$189 a month for the rest of his life. 

Now, it is my understanding that Colonel Mashbir has no financial 
interest in this bill whatsoever. The feeling is that he performed 
service for the Federal Government. He resigned to perform a mis- 
sion in Japan and to aid the United States Army. 

Mr. Brooks. What kind of mission was that? 

Mr. BLANpForp. It was an intelligence mission. 

Mr. Suorr. Espionage work? 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Espionage work. 

The letter of resignation may have said one thing. The purpose 
behind it was another. 

Now, to offset any cost to the Federal Government, I would suggest 

to the committee that they add to the bill the following language. 
Strike out——well, just add this at the end of the bill: 
Upon retirement the said Signey F. Mashbir shall receive the same amount of 
retired pay as a Reserve officer of the Army of the United States with the same 
service as the said Sidney F. Mashbir would be entitled to receive under the 
provisions of title 3 of the act of June 29, 1948, as amended. 

That will preserve to Colonel Mashbir his rights to Reserve retire- 
ment under title 3 of Public Law 810, but will net give him auto- 
matically the 75-pereent retired pay to which this bill unwittingly, 
| am sure, would have entitled him because of that provision of law 
which would probably wasn’t recalled at the time it was written. 

So I suggest that, and I think Mr. Van Zandt is perfectly willing 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

\Ir. SHort. Good. 

\Ir. Dunnam. After all, there was an injustice done here. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is not an injustice in that sense of the word. 

\ir. Durnam. He resigned to do an espionage job, as I understand 
it; is that correct? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. He was asked to do it. 

\ir. BLaNnprorp. No; he was not asked to do it. 

\ir. Durnam. He was not asked to do it? 

Mr. BLanpForp. No, sir; to my knowledge he was not. 

Mr. Snorr. More credit to him. 

Mir. BLANpForb. This was a voluntary matter. There were other 
factors involved in this proposition. He has 17 vears of active duty 
and he has more than 20 years of satisfactory service, so he is entitled 
to retirement as a Reserve officer. Now if vou give him 75-percent 
retirement pay, even if vou entitle him to that, he may, as [ under- 
stand—Colonel Mashbir is independently wealthy and has no desire 
to profit by this bill in anv way. 

sut vou might be establishing a dangerous precedent if vou make 
him a Regular officer and then give him the privilege of 75-percent 
retired pay. All you are doing by this bill is giving him the honor 
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of being considered as a colonel, United States Army retired, rather 
than colonel, Army of the United States, retired, 

Mr. Brooks. You give him regular retirement? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Regular Reserve retirement. 

Mr. Suorr. The author of the bill is willing to accept your amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel O’Brien, the amendment is all right with the 
Department? 

Colonel O’Brien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLaANpForpb. You also offer a technical amendment to change 
the word ‘Department’ to “Corps’’ because we no longer have an 
Adjutant Generals Department. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt moves that the two amendments be 
accepted by the committee. All in favor of that say ‘aye.’ All 
opposed. The two amendments are accepted. 

Now, Mr. Van Zandt moves the committee report the bill favorably 
to the House. All in favor of that motion please say “aye.” All 
opposed. ‘The bill is unanimously passed to the floor of the House. 

Mr. Van Zandt, it is your bill. Will you report it? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Yes. 


ACQUISITIONS AND DIsPosALs 


Mr. Brooks. Now, there is one more thing, gentlemen, that in- 
volves complications here. We have a number of acquisitions and 
disposals which are submitted under the law to the Armed Services 
Committee of the House from time to time. We approve them as 
they come up, unless there is an objection made to them. 

In this particular instance we have one project, No. 650, which 
has been objected to. We have one witness, I think, Admiral 
Klein 

Admiral, will you step forward. 

Admiral Kein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. From the Bureau of Ships. 

Is Mr. Albert Simmons of Albert Simmons and Associates here? 

Mr. Caviness. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Admiral, I would like to ask you this question: 
Is there such an urgency about this matter that we couldn’t refer 
this to the proper subcommittee and let them handle the matter and 
then report back? 

Admiral Kein. So far as the Navy Department is concerned and 
the Bureau of Ships, I would say ‘‘No.” 

Mr. Brooxs. How about you, Mr. Simmons? Would that be all 
right? 

Mr. Cavingess. Speaking for Mr. Simmons, we would prefer it to 
be handled that way, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, if there is no objection from the committee, 
the Chair will refer it to the Hébert subcommittee, and since Mr. 
Hébert—he has proper jurisdiction of the matter—is in New Orleans 
and won't be back within the near future, and if the gentleman from 
Texas, my colleague, Mr. Fisher, who is next in line—I have already 
spoken to him 

Mr. Caviness. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Will take over and hold hearings and then report 
back to the full committee, it will facilitate us all. 

So, if there is no objection, we will appoint that subcommittee. 

Now, one more thing. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, with the exception of that one project, 
would you submit the others for the committee approval? 

Mr. SHort. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. SHort. No objection. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no objection to the other projects. 

Does the committee care they be read, discussed, or anything? 

(Chorus of “no.’’) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, all in favor of approving these projects to 
which there is no objection will say “aye.”’ 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, are we going to proceed imme- 
diately to get a rule in order to get the Reserve bill on the floor at 
the earliest possible moment? 

Mr. Brooks. Let me take up this one more matter and then we 
will discuss that. 

We have here an invitation from the Navy Department to view 
naval ordnance activities in the immediate vicinity of Washington, 
Dt. 

Mr. Harlow, you have that invitation. Will you read it to the 
committee? 

Mr. Harwow (reading): 

My Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: The work now in progress at naval ordnance 
activities in the immediate vicinity of Washington, I believe, might be of special 
interest to the members of your committee. 

One of these is the Naval Gun Factory here in Washington, the Navy’s largest 
manufacturing center for guns and other types of ordnance. Another is the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, located at White Oak, Md., where we are conducting 
extensive research, particularly in aeroballistics and underwater ordnance. A 
third activity, which should be of interest is the Naval Proving Ground at Dahl- 
gren, Va., where the firing tests of naval ordnance are conducted. Within easy 
traveling distance, also, from Washington is the Naval Powder Factory at Indian 
Head, Md., our principal facility for research in and production of propellants. 

Rear Adm. M. F. Schoeffel, USN, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, has assured 
me that he will be happy to arrange for visits by your entire committee or by 
groups of your members to any or all of these activities. The time required for 
each visit would entail a few hours, or, at most, 1 day. 

If the agenda of your committee will permit, a first-hand look at naval ordnance 
work in these activities might be of considerable value to you in appraising the 
effective results being achieved in the defense effort. 

Appropriate arrangements will be made at any of these activities if you will 
advise me as to a convenient date for a visit. 

Sincerely yours, : 
Dan A. KIMBALL. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if there is no objection from the committee, we 
will authorize Mr. Harlow to poll the committee as to how many 
members can go and to set the date which is convenient to the largest 
number of them. 

If there is no objection, we will accept the kind invitation of the 
Navy and he will work out the procedure. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Harlow. 

Mr. Hariow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, the further matter which Mr. Van Zandt has 
brought up. That is the question of going before the committee for 
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a rule. It seems to me that the committee can go so far as to ask 
for a rule at the present time. We all have to go back home, gentle- 
men, and when we go back home, I will tell you, you are going to face 
these reservists and they want some action taken. 

And the reservists, when this matter is fully explained to them, 
are going to be, in my judgment, a lot happier over the situation, 
knowing that Congress is trying to take action, than they will be if 
Congress doesn’t take action. 

Now, Mr. Van Zandt, you brought the matter up. Do you have 
any statement? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I think what the chairman has said is exactly 
necessary. This is a very controversial question. It is being debated 
throughout the country. The average Member of Congress is re- 
ceiving a lot of mail on it. Inasmuch as it appears that we are going 
to be here at least until the middle of October, I think we should 
proceed and at least request a rule and that we have ample time to get 
it through the House. 

Mr. SHort. Not only the reservists but all their families and rela- 
tives are raising hell about it and they have a right to, the way they 
have been shamefully treated. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if there is no objection, then, from the com- 
mittee, the Chair will set or importune the Rules Committee for a 
proper time to present the matter to the Rules Committee and will 
notify the members of the committee, and we will be happy to have 
any and all members of the committee present. 

If there is no further business, the committee is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:16 p. m. September 27, 1951, the hearing was 
closed.) 


x 
VW 





